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PREFACE. 


Circumstances  having  led  me,  in  early  life,  to  take  an  mterett  iz 
practical  hydraulica,  I  became  anxious  to  obtain  an  account  of  all  the  con- 
trivances employed  by  different  people  to  raise  water — whether  for  domes- 
tic, agricultural,  mining,  manufactunng,  or  other  purposes  ;  and  great  was 
the  disappointment  I  felt  on  learning  that  no  book  containing  the  informa- 
tion 1  sought  had  ever  been  published.  This  was  the  case  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  ago ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  journals  and  other 
works  devoted  to  the  useful  arts,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  the  case  still.  No 
one  publication,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  has  ever  been  devoted 
to  the  great  variety  of  devices  M'hich  me  human  intellect  has  developed 
for  raiding  liquids.  That  such  a  work  is  wanted  by  a  large  class  of 
mechanics,  if  not  by  others,  can  hardly  be  questioned ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  it  was  never  undertaken. 

It  appears  from  La  Hire's  Preface  to  Mariotte's  Treatise  on  the  Motion 
of  Fluids,  that  the  latter  philosopher  often  expressed  a  determination  to 
write  **on  the  different  pumps  and  other  engines  which  are  in  use,  or  which 
have  been  proposed,"  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  live  to  carry  his  design 
into  effect  The  celebrated  work  of  Belidor,  from  its  extent,  and  the  variety 
of  subjects  embraced  and  illustrated,  stands  at  the  head  of  modern  works 
on  hydraulic  devices ;  but  of  the  four  large  volumes,  a  small  part  only  is 
devcited  to  machines  for  raising  water,  and  many  such  are  not  noticed  at 
all :  besides,  the  cost  of  the  work  and  the  language  in  which  it  is  written 
will  always  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  popular  one  with  American  or 
Enn^lish  machinists. 

Having  in  the  course  of  several  years  collected  memoranda  and  procured 
most  of  the  works  quoted  in  the  following  pages,  I  have  attempted  to  pre- 
pare a  popular  volume  on  the  subj(>ct — something  like  the  one  I  formerly 
longed  for— feeling  persuaded  that  it  will  be  as  acceptable  to  mechanics 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  it  would 
tlien  have  been  to  myself  Every  individual  device  for  raising  water  has, 
of  coarse,  not  been  described,  for  that  would  have  been  impossible  ;  but 
•very  class  or  species  will  be  found  noticed,  with  such  examples  of  each 
as  will  enable  the  general  reader  to  comprehend  the  principle  and  action 
of  all.  In  addition  to  which,  inventors  of  hydraulic  machines  can  hero 
what  has  been  accomplished,  and  thus  avoid  wasting  their  energioi 
things  provioosly  known. 


IV  PREFAGB. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind  little  that  is  new  can  be  expected  ;  I  have  not, 
however,  servilely  copied  any  author,  hut  have  written  the  whole  us  if 
little  had  been  written  before.  1  have  sought  for  information  wherever  I 
could  find  it;  and  with  this  view  have  perused  more  volumes  than  it  would 
be  prudent  to  name.  A  few  gleanings  which  modern  writers  liave  passed 
over  have  been  picked  up — two  or  tliree  ancient  devices  liave  been  snatched 
from  oblivion,  as  the  atmospheric  sprinkling  pot  and  the  philosophical  bel- 
lows, and  some  erroneous  opinions  have  been  corrected  ;  that,  for  example, 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  safety  valve.  There  is  little  room  for  the 
charge  of  arrogance  in  claiming  this  much,  since  it  is  all  I  have  to  claim 
and  It  is  nothing  but  what  a  little  industry  in  any  one  else  would  have 
realized.  Several  devices  of  my  own  have  also  been  introduced  which 
must  speak  for  themselves.  On  referring  to  old  works  that  are  expensive 
or  of  rare  occurrence  1  have  generally  quoted  the  very  words  of  tiie  writers, 
under  the  impression  that  some  of  these  works  will  not  long  be  met  with 
at  all.  For  the  convenience  of  perusal  the  work  is  broken  into  chapters, 
and  as  much  miscellaneous  matter  has  been  introduced,  an  index  is  added. 
The  general  arrangement  and  division  of  the  subject  will  be  found  at  the 
close  of  the  first  cha[)ter. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  any  one  of  the  primitive  arts,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  reference  to  others.  They  are  all  so  connected  that  none  can  be  per- 
fectly isolated.  I  have  therefore  introduced  such  notices  of  inventions  and 
inventors  as  seemed  useful  to  be  known  :  facts  which  appeared"  interesting 
to  the  writer  as  a  mechanic,  he  supposed  would  not  be  wholly  without 
interest  in  the  opinion  of  his  brethren.  In  this,  I  am  aware,  It  is  easy  to 
to  be  mistaken  ;  for  it  is  a  common  error  to  imagine  that  things  which  are 
interesting  to  ourselves  must  be  equally  so  to  others.  As,  liowever,  all 
those  devices  that  contribute  to  the  conveniences  of  life  will  ever  possess 
an  intrinsic  value,  the  hope  is  indulged  that  the  following  account  of 
several  important  ones,  although  it  may  present  little  attraction  to  g<Micral 
readers,  will  at  least  be  found  useful  to  those  for  wliom  it  is  mon^  espe- 
cially designed.  It  certainly  is  not  what  I  could  wish,  but  it  is  tjie  b»'sf,  1 
could  produce.  I  am  sensible  that  it  has  many  imperfections,  and  t))erc 
are  doubtless  many  more  which  have  not  been  perceived.  That  I  liave 
often  been  diverted  from  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  t'^V-pasre  is  true  ; 
and  as  the  whole  was  written  at  long  intervals,  even  of  years,  a  want 
of  order  and  connection  may  be  perceived  in  some  parts,  and  obscurity  felt 
in  others.  All  that  I  can  offer  to  diminish  the  severity  of  criticism,  is  freely 
to  admit  there  is  much  room  for  it. 

In  noticing  various  hydraulic  devices,  I  have  endeavored  to  award  honor 
to  whomsoever  it  was  due  :  to  say  nothing  of  the  ancients,  with  whom  most 
of  them  originated,  it  may  here  be  observed  that  the  Germans  were  the 
earliest  cultivators  of  practical  hydraulics  in  modern  times.  The  Dutch 
(part  of  that  people)  contributed  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  their  inven- 
tions. It  was  a  Dutchman  who  constructed  the  famous  machinery  at  Marli, 
and  England  was  indebted  to  another  for  her  first  water- works  at  London 
Bridge.  The  simplest  pump-box  or  piston  known,  the  inverted  cone  of 
leather,  is  of  German  origin,  and  so  is  the  tube-pump  of  Muschenbroek. 
Hose  for  fire-engines,  both  of  leather  and  canvas,  was  invented  by  Dutch- 
men. They  carried  the  chain-pump  of  China  to  their  settlements  in  India, 
and  also  to  Europe.  Van  Braam  brought  it  to  the  U.  States.  A  German 
invented  the  air-pump,  and  the  first  high  pressure  steam-engine  figured  in 
books  was  by  another.  As  regards  hydraulic  machinery,  the  Dutch  have 
■been  to  the  moderns,  in  some  degree,  what  the  Egyptians  were  to  the 
Mneteau — their  teachers.     The  physical  geography  of  Holland  and  Egypt 
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necessarily  led  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  to  cultivate  to  the  utmott 
extent  the  art  of  raising  water.  Wind-mills  for  draining  water  off  land. 
first  occur  (in  modern  days)  in  Holland.  It  is  indeed  the  constant  employ 
ment  of  this  element — wind — that  preserves  the  Dutch  from  destruction 
by  another ;  for,  as  a  nation,  they  are  in  much  the  same  predicament  they 
formerly  put  unruly  felons  in,  viz  :  confining  each  in  a  close  vault  with  a 
punip,  and  then  admitting  a  stream  of  water  that  required  his  unceasing 
eff(»ris  to  pump  out,  to  prevent  himself  from  drowning. 

The  French  have  contributed  the  neatest  machine  known ;  the  ram  of 
Montgolfier — theirs  is  the  double  pump  of  La  Hire,  and  the  frictionlen 
piston  of  Gosset — La  Faye  improved  the  old  tympanum  of  Asia— -Papin 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  steam-engine,  and  Le  Demour  devised  the 
centrifugal  pump.  Rotary  pumps  and  the  rein t rod uct ion  of  air-vessels  and 
fire-engines  rest  between  Germany  and  France.  Drawn  leaden  pipes 
were  projected  by  Dalesme.  The  English  revived  the  plunger  pump  and 
stutHng-box  of  Moreland,  and  furnished  the  expanding  metallic  pistons  of 
Cartwright  and  Barton — the  steam-engines  of  Worcester  and  Savery,  New- 
comen  and  Watt — the  pneumatic  apparatus  of  Brown,  and  motive  engines 
of  Cecil  and  others — Whitehurst  was  the  first  to  apply  the  principle  of 
the  ram,  and  the  quicksilver  pump  was  invented  by  Hawkins^Hales 
invented  the  milling  of  sheet  lead,  and  the  first  drawn  pipes  were  made 
by  Wilkinson.  Switzerland  contributed  the  spiral  pump  of  Wirtz — Ame- 
rica has  furnished  the  riveted  hose  of  Sellers  and  Pennock,  the  motive 
machine  of  Morey,  and  high  pressure  engines  of  Evans ;  and  both  have 
given  numerous  modifications  of  every  hydraulic  device.  The  Italians 
have  preserved  many  ancient  devices,  and  to  them  the  discoveries  of  Gal- 
llleo  and  Torricelli  respcx:ting  atmospheric  pressure  are  due.  Porta  has 
given  the  first  figure  of  a  device  for  raising  water  by  steam,  and  Venturi's 
experiments  have  extended  their  claims. 

Remarks  have  occasionally  been  introduced  on  the  importance  of  the 
mechcinic  arts  and  the  real  dignity  attached  to  their  profession,  notwith- 
standing the  degraded  state  in  which  operatives  have  ever  been  held  by 
those  who  have  lived  on  their  ingenuity  and  become  enriched  by  their 
skill.  But  this  state  of  things  we  believe  is  passing  away,  and  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  such  men,  instead  of  being  deemed,  as  under  the  old 
regime,  virtual  serfs,  will  exert  an  influence  in  society  commensurate  with 
their  contributions  to  its  welfare.  And  where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there 
a  comfort,  or  convenience,  or  luxury  of  life,  which  they  do  not  create  or 
assist  to  furnish,  from  the  bread  that  sustains  the  body  to  the  volume  that 
informs  the  mind  ? 

Few  classes  have  a  more  honorable  career  before  them  than  intelligent 
mechanics.  Certainly  none  have  better  opportunities  of  a|soeiating  their 
names  with  those  of  the  best  of  their  species.  Science  and  the  arts  open 
the  paths  to  true  glory ;  and  greater  triumphs  remain  to  be  achieved  in 
both  than  the  world  has  yet  witnessed.  Human  toil  has  not  been  dispensed 
with,  but  it  certainly  will  be  superseded,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  alto- 
gether, by  forces  derived  from  inanimate  nature.  A  great  part  of  the  globe 
IS  yet  a  desert,  inhabited  by  beasts  of  prey,  or  by  men  more  savage  than 
they ;  whereas  the  Creator  designs  the  whole  to  be  a  garden  and  peopled 
with  happy  intelligences,  as  in  the  first  Eden.  It  is  much  too  common  to 
seek  ephemeral  distinction  on  the  troubled  sea  of  politics  or  party  ;  but  of 
the  thousands  who  launch  their  barks  upon  it,  h(»w  few  ever  reach  the 
haven  of  their  wishes !  The  greater  part  arc  soon  engulphed  in  oblivion, 
while  not  a  few,  exhausted  by  useless  struggles,  are  bereft  ot  tV\e\v  «TAt» 
fiaf  ifd  qwek/jr  mok  in  despair— Lut  no  fame  ia  more  cenBan  ot  tnot^ 
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durable  than  that  which  arises  from  useful  inventions.  Whitney  and 
Wliittemore,  Evans  and  Fulton,  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  cotton  gins, 
carding  machines,  steam-engines,  and  steam-boats  are  known  on  these 
continents,  and  when  contemporary  politicians  are  wholly  forgotten — in 
fact  most  of  these  are  so  already.  The  name  of  Watt  will  be  known  while 
that  of  every  warrior  and  monarch  and  statesman  of  his  day  has  pcrislied ; 
and  so  it  ought  to  be,  for  with  few  exceptions,  he  contributed  more  to  the 
happiness  of  his  species  than  have  such  men  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
No  one  is  now  interested  in  learning  any  thing  respecting  the  sanguinary 
Bull  of  Burgundy  and  his  wily  antagonist,  the  eleventh  Louis  of  France, 
whose  contests  kept  for  years  the  European  world  in  an  uproar ;  and  the 
latter,  not  content  with  murdering  his  species  by  wholesale,  in  his  old  aje 
slew  infants  that  he  might  acquire  new  vigor  by  bathing  in  their  blood  : 
but  as  long  as  time  endures,  the  world  will  revere  the  names  of  tiieir 
contemporaries — Gottenburg,  Koster,  Faust,  and  Schcsffer  and  their  asso- 
ciates in  printing  and  type-founding. 

Science  and  the  arts  are  renovating  the  constitution  of  society.  The 
destiny  of  nations  cannot  be  much  longer  held  by  political  gamblers,  wealthy 
dolts,  titled  buffoons,  and  royal  puppets ;  these  no  longer  sustained  by 
factitious  aids  muht  descend  to  their  own  level.  Theories  of  governments 
will  not  be  opposed  to  nature  and  carried  out  in  violation  of  her  laws ;  but 
practical  science  will  be  the  ruling  principle ;  and  practical  philosophers 
will  be,  as  God  designed  they  should  be,  the  master  spirits  of  the  world. 
The  history  and  progress  of  the  useful  arts  will  soon  become  a  subject  of 
general  study.  Historians  will  hereafter  trace  in  them  the  rise  and  full  of 
nations ;  for  power  and  preeminence  will  depend  upon  new  discoveries  in 
and  applications  of  science.  Battles  will  soon  be  fought  by  engineers 
instead  of  generals,  and  by  mechanism  in  place  of  men.  But  battles,  we 
trust,  will  hereafter  be  few ;  for  if  ever  men  were  called  upon  by  that 
which  is  dear  to  them  and  their  race — by  that  which  is  calculated  to  rouse 
the  purest  feelings  and  exterminate  the  worst  ones,  tt  is  to  denounce  that 
spirit  of  military  glory  which  encourages  and  induces  offensive  wars.  Take 
away  all  the  false  glare  and  pomp  of  wars,  and  tyranny  will  expire — for  it 
would  have  nothing  to  support  it.  Put  war  in  its  true  light,  and  no  well 
regulated  mind  would  ever  embrace  it  as  a  profession. 

To  poets  and  writers  of  romance,  the  annals  of  mechanism  present  un- 
explored sources  of  materials.  They  are  mines  of  the  richest  ores — 
fields  teeming  with  the  choicest  fruits  and  flowers.  Here  are  to  be  found 
incidents  as  agreeable  and  exciting  in  their  natures,  and  as  important  in 
their  effects  as  anything  that  can  be  realized  by  the  imagination  alone  ; 
such  too,  as  present  nothing  to  offend  the  finest  taste,  or  conflict  with  the 
purest  morals..  When  novelists  have  worn  out  the  common  ground  ;  (and 
they  seem  already  to  have  done  so,)  when  mere  sentiment  grows  flat,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  passions  becomes  stale ;  when  politics,  history  and 
love  are  exhausted — works  founded  on  the  origin,  progress,  and  maturity 
of  the  useful  arts  will  both  charm  the  imagination  and  improve  the  judgment 
of  readers.  Does  an  author  wish  to  introduce  characters  who  have  left 
permanent  impressions  of  their  genius  upon  the  world  ]  Where  can  he  find 
them  in  such  variety  as  in  the  race  o£  inventors?  Is  he  desirous  of  enrich- 
ing his  pages  with  singular  coincidences,  curious  facts,  surprising  results 
—to  fascinate  his  readers,  and  cause  them  to  anticipate  the  end  of  his  pages 
with  regret  1  Let  him  detail  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  conception, 
and  accompanied  the  improvement  of  those  inventions  and  discoveries  that 
have  elevated  civilized  man  above  the  savage. 
Is  such  a  writer  deairous,  for  instance,  to  entertain  the  sex  t     He  could 


hardly  do  it  more  effectuallv  than  by  writing  a  volume  on  the  labors  of 

Srimitive  Bpinstert,  ere  the  ciistafF  was  adopted,  or  the  «pindle  (the  original 
y-wheel)  was  invented ;  by  detailing  the  circumstances  that  gave  birth 
to  those  implements,  with  the  trials,  observations,  customs  and  anecdotes 
connected  with  their  introduction  and  their  uses — imagining  the  congra- 
tulations that  were  poured  upon  the  artist  who  wove  the  first  web  in  a 
loom,  and  the  praises  bestowed  upon  the  author  of  that  machine  and  the 
shuttle — recalling  the  times  and  scenes  when  groups  of  laughing  females 
were  hastening  to  examine  the  first  colored  mantles ;  and  recording  the 
bursts  of  admiration  which  dropped  from  them  (in  all  the  force  of  oriental 
hyperbole)  upon  witnessing  the  processes  by  which  purple. and  scarlet 
and  crimson  and  green,  &c.  were  produced — recounting  the  methods  by 
which  the  art  of  dyeing  wrought  a  revolution  in  costume,  and  how  it  be- 
came one  of  the  great  sources  of  wealth  to  Babylon  and  Tyre — referring 
to  the  gratification  which  the  invention  of  needles  and  pins,  of  thimbles 
and  combs,  conferred  on  ancient  dames ;  and  noticing  the  influence  of 
these  in  improving  the  dress  and  deportment  of  women — describing  the 
trials  of  artists  before  they  succeeded  in  perfecting  these  instruments,  and 
BO  on,  until  every  addition  to  domestic  dwellings,  to  household  furniture^ 
and  to  dress  be  reviewed — until  every  thing  which  a  modem  lady  possesses 
over  an  Indian's  squaw  be  brought  forward  and  described,  witn  all  the 
known  facts  and  circumstances  associated  with  its  history  and  application ; 
•—and  thus  form  a  series  of  essays  on  the  arts,  in  which  every  line  would 
be  poetry,  and  every  incident  new. 

A  new  species  of  drama  might  here  take  its  rise  ;  one  possessing  equal 
attractions  and  exhibiting  equally  interesting  pictures  of  human  life,  as 
any  thing  which  writers  of  comedy  or  tragedy  have  yet  produced.  Here 
are  charHcters  and  customs  of  every  variety,  age,  and  nation — incidents 
and  adventure  in  the  greatest  profusion — the  extremes  of  misery  and  bliss, 
of  poverty  and  wealth,  of  suffering  virtue  and  unrequited  toil,  and  their 
opposites.  Here  the  humblest  individuals  have,  by  industry  and  ingenuity, 
risen  from  obscurity  and  astonished  the  world.  Mechanics  have  become 
kinc^s  like  the  old  potter  of  Sicily,  (Agathocles,)  Aurelius  the  blacksmith 
of  Home,  and  Leitz  the  tinker  who  founded  the  caliph  dynasty  of  the 
SofTarites.  Kings  have  left  their  thrones  to  become  workmen  in  brass  and 
silver,  wood  and  iron ;  as  Demetrius  at  his  lathe,  ^ropus  making  lamps 
and  tables,  Charles  V.  in  his  watchmaker's  shop ;  and  if  some  bizarre 
examples  are  wanted,  there  is  still  to  be  seen  the  mantua-making  apart- 
ment of  Ferdinand  VII.  with  specimens  of  his  work. 

A  plav  might  be  founded  on  the  fairs  held  at  Delos,  (the  Pittsburg  of 
of  the  old  Greeks,)  where  merchants  (observes  Pliny)  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  purchase  hardware  and  bronze.  An  island  whose 
artists  were  ennobled  for  the  beauty  and  finish  of  their  works  in  the  metals, 
and  who  particularly  excelled  in  brazen  feet  for  chairs,  tables,  and  bed- 
steads, and  in  statues  and  other  large  works  in  brass.  Then  there  was 
the  workmen  of  £gina,  who  beat  all  others  in  fabricating  branches  and 
and  sockets  of  candelabra ;  while  those  of  Tarentum  produced  the  best 
jvedestals  or  shafts.  In  connection  with  which,  there  is  the  singular  story 
of  the  Lady  (regania,  who,  after  giving  50,000  sesterces  for  a  bronze  candle- 
stick, adopted  its  ill-favored  and  hump-backed  maker  for  her  companion 
and  heir. 

How  rich  in  interest  would  a  dramatic  scene  be  if  laid  in  an  antediluvian 
smith's  shop  !  ^Forges  have  always  been  places  of  resort.)  To  notice 
the  characters  of  the  visitants,  listen  to  their  remarks,  examine  the  instru* 
menu  fabricated  by  the  artist,  his  materials,  fuel,  bellows,  and  other  toob  1 
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YUl  PRBTACB. 

There  is  not  a  more  interesting  scene  in  all  the  Iliad  than  the  description 
of  Vulcan  at  work.  But  if  such  a  distance  of  time  is  too  remote,  there  is 
the  forge  of  Kaioah,  the  blacksmith  of  Ispahan,  he  whose  apron  was  for 
centuries  the  banner  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  forge  of  Aurelius  also, 
where  he  made  the  sword  by  which  he  was  while  emperor  slain. 

A  scene  might  open  in  the  barber's  shop  of  Alexandria,  in  which  the  boy 
Ctcsibius  used  to  play,  and  where  the  first  scintillations  of  his  genius 
broke  out ;  while  his  subsequent  speculations,  his  private  essays  and  public 
experiments,  some  of  which  were  probably  exhibited  before  the  reigning 
Ptolemies,  might  be  brought  into  view — his  pupil.  Heron,  and  other 
philosophers  and  literati  might  also  be  included  m  the  plot.  Of  the  con- 
nection of  barbers  with  important  events  there  is  no  end — there  was  the 
tatliiig  artist  of  Midas,  the  spruce  hair-dresser  of  Julian  the  emperor,  the 
inquisitive  one  that  saved  Ceesar's  life  by  listening  to  the  conversation  of 
assassins — the  history  of  the  silver  shaving  vessel  with  which  the  benevo- 
lent father  of  Marc  Anthony  relieved  the  pecuniary  distresses  of  a  friend 
-—there  was  the  wicked  Oliver  Dain ;  and  the  ancestor  of  Tunstall,  the 
famous  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  barber  to  William  the  Conqueror  :  hence 
the  bishop's  coat  of  arms  contained  three  combs. 

Who  would  not  go  to  see  a  representation  of  the  impostures  of  the 
heathen  priesthood  %  Men  who  in  the  dai  kest  times  applied  some  of  the 
finest  prmciples  of  science  to  the  purposes  of  delusion  !  With  what 
emotions  should  we  enter  their  secret  recesses  in  the  temples  I — places 
where  their  chemical  processes  were  matured,  their  automaton  figures  and 
other  mechanical  apparatus  conceived  and  fabricated,  and  where  experi- 
ments were  made  before  the  miracles  were  consummated  in  public.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  a  tithe  of  the  subjects  and  incidents  for  the 
drama  that  might  be  derived  from  the  history  of  the  arts  :  they  are  more 
numerous  than  the  mechanical  professions — more  diversified  than  articles 
of  traffic  or  implements  of  trades.  The  plots,  too,  might  be  rendered  as 
complicated,  and  their  denouement  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable  as  could 
be  desired :  and  what  is  better  than  all,  in  such  plays  the  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  inventive  faculties  of  an  audience  would  oe  excited  and  im- 
proved— science  would  pervade  every  piece,  and  her  professors  would 
DO  the  principal  performers. 

THOS.  EWBANK. 
MtiD-Yorkf  Deetmher,  1841. 
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Although  the  f  ubject  of  this  work  may  present  nothing  very  alluring 
to  the  general  reader,  it  is  not  destitute  of  interest  to  the  philosopher  ami 
intoliigcnt  mechanic.  The  art  of  raising  water  has  ever  been  closely 
connected  with  tho  progress  of  man  in  civilization,  so  much  so,  indeed^ 
that  the  state  of  this  art,  among  a  people,  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of 
their  position  on  the  scale  of  rcBnement.  It  is  also  an  art,  which,  from 
its  importance  called  forth  the  ini^^nnuity  of  man  in  the  infancy  of  soci- 
ety ;  nor  is  it  improbable,  that  it  originated  some  of  the  simple  machinei, 
or  mechanic  powen  themselves. 

It  was  a  favorite  subject  of  research  with  eminent  mathematicians  and 
engineers  of  old  ;  and  the  lalM>r8  of  their  successors  in  modem  days,  have 
been  rewarded  with  the  roost  valuable  machine  which  the  arts  ever  pro- 
tented  to  man— the  STEAM  ENGINE— for  it  was  **  raising  of  water^ 
that  exercised  the  inflrenuity  of  DecAUS  and  WoncBrrBii,  Morbland  and 
PAPur,  SAyAftT  %rA  Kbwoombn;  and  those  illuitriouf  men,  whose  wa/o^ 
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cessivo  labors  developed  and  matured  that  **  senil-oinni potent  engine,'* 
which  *•  drivelh  up  water  hy  fire."  A  machine  tliat  luis  already  greatly 
changed  and  immeasurably  improved  the  state  of*  civil  society  ;  and  one 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  rRiNTiNO  i»ress,  is  destined  to  renovate 
both  the  political  an* I  moral  world.  The  subject  is  therefore,  intimately 
connected  with  tlie  present  advanced  state  of  the  arts  ;  and  the  amazinff 
progress  made  in  them  during  tlie  last  two  centuries,  may  be  attributed 
m  some  degree  to  its  cultivation. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  this  art,  (and  of  all  others  of  primitive 
times)  are  irrecoverably  lost.  Tradition  has  scarcely  preserved  a  single 
anecdote  or  circumstance  i-elating  to  those  meritorious  men,  with  whom 
any  of  the  useful  arts  originated  ;  and  when  in  process  of  time,  history 
took  her  station  in  the  temple  of  science,  her  professors  deemed  it  beneath 
her  dignity,  to  record  the  actions  and  lives  of  men,  who  were  merely  in- 
ventors of  macliines,  or  improvers  of  the  useful  arts  ;  thus  nearly  all 
knowledge  of  those  to  whom  tlie  world  is  under  the  highest  of  obliga- 
tions, has  perished  forever. 

The  SCHOLAR  mourns,  and  the  antiquary  weeps  over  the  wreck  of 
ancient  learninjj  and  art — the  philosopher  regrets  that  sufficient  of  both 
has  not  been  preserved  to  elucidate  several  interesting  discoveries,  which 
history  has  mentioned  ;  nor  to  prove  that  those  principles  of  science,  upon 
which  the  action  of  some  old  machines  depended,  were  understood  ;  and 
the  MECHANIC  incjuires  in  vain  for  the  processes  by  which  his  predecessors 
in  remote  ages,  worked  the  hardest  granite  without  iron,  transported  it 
in  masses  that  astound  us,  and  ust»d  them  in  the  erection  of  stupendous 
buildings,  apparently  with  the  facility  that  modern  workmen  lay  bricks, 
or  raise  the  lintels  of  doors.  The  machines  by  which  they  were  elevated 
are  as  unknown  as  the  individuals  who  directed  their  movements.  We 
are  almost  as  ignorant  of  their  modes  of  working  the  metals,  of  their  al- 
loys which  rivalled  steel  in  hardness,  of  their  furnaces,  crucibles,  and 
moulds ;  the  deUiils  of  forming  the  ennobling  statue,  or  the  more  useful 
skillet  or  cauldron.  Did  the  ancients  laminate  metJil  between  rollers,  and 
draw  wire  through  plates,  as  we  do  ?  or,  was  it  extended  by  hammers,  as 
•ome  specimens  of  both  seem  to  show  V  On  these  and  a  thousand  other 
subjects,  much  uncertainty  prevails.  Unfortunately  learned  men  of  old, 
deemed  it  a  part  of  wisdom,  to  conceal  from  the  vulgar,  all  disco veric?  in 
science.  With  this  view,  they  wrapped  them  in  mystical  figures,  that 
the  people  might  not  apprehend  them.  The  custom  was  at  one  time  so 
general,  that  philosophers  refused  to  leave  any  thing  in  writing,  explana- 
tory of  their  researches. 

Whenever  we  attempt  to  penetrate  that  obscurity  which  conceals  fronc 
our  view,  the  works  of  the  ancients,  we  are  led  to  regrtJt,  that  some  of 
their  mechanics  did  not  undertake,  for  the  sake  of  [)osterlty  and  their 
ow.^  fame,  to  write  a  history  and  de8cri])tion  of  their  machines  and  manu- 
factures. 

We  know  that  philosophers,  generally,  would  not  condescend  to  per- 
form such  a  task,  or  stoop  to  acquire  the  requisite  information,  for  they 
deemed  it  discreditable  to  apply  their  energies  and  lezirnlng,  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  such  subjects.  (Few  could  boast  with  HIppias — wjio  was  mastci 
of  the  hberal  and  mec/iani*:al  arts — the  ring  on  his  finger,  the  tunic,  cloak, 

■  "  And  they  did  beai  the  goLl  into  thin  plates,  and  cut  it  iolo  wires."  Exod.  xxxix,  3. 
These  plates,  were  probably  similar  lo  those  made  by  tlie  ancient  goldnmiths  of  M^Kico, 
which  were  **  three  quarters  of  n  yard  long,  foiire  fm^ers  broad,  and  as  thicke  as  parch- 
ment." Parchas*  Pilgrimofce,  984.  ''Silver  tpnad  itOopUiUi,  is  brongfat  from  Tanhiah, 
and  fold  from  Uphu."    Jer.  z,  9. 
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ftod  slines  which  he  wore,  were  the  work  of  his  own  hands.)  Plato  in- 
Tcig^ed  with  great  indignation  against  Archytas  and  Eudoxus,  for  having 
debased  and  corrupted  the  excellency  of  geometry,  by  mechanical  so- 
lutions, causing  her  to  descend,  as  he  said,  from  incorporeal  and  intellec- 
tual to  sensil>le  things ;  and  obliging  her  to  make  use  of  matter,  which  r«> 
quires  manual  labor,  and  is  the  object  of  servile  trades.* 

To  the  prevalence  of  such  unphilosophical  notions  amongst  the  learned 
men  of  old,  may  be  attributed,  the  irretrievable  loss  of  information  re« 
tpecting  the  prominent  mechanics  of  the  early  ages,  those 

'*  Scorching  witn. 

Who  graced  their  age  with  nev\  invented  arts."  VtrgUt  En,  vi,  900. 

Their  works,  their  inventions,  and  their  names,  are  buried  beneath  the 
waves  of  oblivion ;  whilst  the  light  and  worthless  memorials  of  heroes, 
fals«:ly  so  called,  have  floated  on  the  surface,  and  history  has  become  pol- 
luted with  tainted  descriptions  of  men,  who,  without  having  added  an 
ato.'n  to  the  wealth,  or  to  the  happiness  of  society,  have  been  permitted 
to  riot  on  the  fruit  of  other  men*s  labors ;  to  wade  in  the  blood  of  their 
species,  and  to  be  heralded  as  the  honorable  of  the  earth!  And  still,  as 
in  former  times,  humanity  shudders,  at  these  monsters  being  held  up,  as 
they  impiously  are,  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  even  by  some 
christians  too,  as  examples  for  our  children. 

**  Wc  may  reasonably  hope,"  says  Mr.  Da  vies  in  his  popular  work  on 
the  Chinese,  '*  that  the  science  and  civilization  which  have  already  greatly 
cnliirged  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  may,  by 
diminishing  the  vulg:ir  admiration  of  such  pests  and  scourges  of  the 
human  race,  as  military  concjuerors  have  usually  proved,  advance  and  fa- 
cilitate tlie  peaceful  intercourse  of  the  most  remote  countries  with  each 
.other,  and  thereby  increase  f he  general  slock  of  knowledge  and  happineu 
among  mankind."     Vol.  I,  18. 

"Of  what  utility  to  us  at  this  day,  is  either  Nimrod,  Cyrus,  or  Alexan- 
der, or  their  successors,  who  have  astonished  mankind  from  time  to  time  Y 
With  all  their  magnificence  and  vast  designs,  they  are  returned  into  nothing 
with  rt'Li^ard  to  us.  They  are  dispersed  like  vapors,  and  have  vanished 
like  pliiutoms.  But  the  inventors  of  the  arts  and  sciencrs  labored 
for  ALL  AOES.  We  still  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  application  and  industry — 
they  have*  procured  for  us,  all  the  conccnicnrics  of  life — they  have  con- 
vertt!<l  all  nature  to  our  uses.  Yet,  all  our  admiration  turns  generally  on 
the  side  of  those  heroes  in  blood,  while  we  scarce  take  any  notice  of  what 
we  owe  to  the  invkntors  of  the  arts."  lluUln*a  Litroducdon  to  (he  ArU 
and  Sfsiences  of  the  Ancients, 

Who  that  constilts  history,  only  for  that  which  is  useful,  would  not  pre- 
fer to  peruse  a  journal  of  the  dally  manipulations  of  the  laborers  and  me- 
chanics wh»»  furuishiMl  cloihinir,  arms,  culinary  utensils,  and  food  for  the 
armies  of  old — to  the  most  eloquent  descriptions  of  their  generals,  or  their 
battles  ?  And  as  it  is  now  with  respect  to  accounts  of  such  transactions 
in  p:i»t  np^e.4 — so  will  it  be  in  future  with  regard  to  similar  ones  of  mo- 
dern time!*.  Narrations  of  political  convulsions,  recitals  of  battles,  and  of 
honors  conferred  on  slitesmen  and  heroes,  while  dripping  with  human 
gore,  will  hen»affer  be  unnoticed,  or  will  lie  read  with  horror  and  disgustt 
while  iiiAcovr.RiRS  \s  sciENeR  and  descriptions  op  useful  machine!, 
will  l»e  all  in  all. 

It  is  pleasing  lo  anticii>ate  that  day,  which  the  present  extensive  and 
extending  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  about  to  usher  in,  when  dcs]>otisin 

•  PInlarah's  LUs  of  MamUiit. 
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■hall  no  longer  hold  the  great  maas  of  our  species,  in  a  state  of  uonata- 
Tal  ignorance,  and  of  physical  degradation,  beneath  that  of  the  beasts 
which  perish ;  but  when  the  mechanics  of  the  world,  the  creators  of  its 
wealth,  shall  exercise  that  influence  in  society  to  which  their  labors  en- 
title them. 

If  we  judged  correctly  of  human  character,  wc  should  admit  that  the 
mechanic  who  made  the  chair  in  which  Xerxes  sat,  when  ho  reviewed 
Lis  mighty  host,  or  witnessed  the  sea  fight  at  Salamis,  was  a  more  use- 
ful member  of  society  than  that  great  king : — and,  that  the  artisans 
who  constructed  the  drinking  vessels  of  Mardonius,  and  the  brass  man- 
gers in  which  his  horses  were  fed,  were  really  more  worthy  of  posthu- 
mous fame,  than  that  general,  or  the  monarch  he  served  :  and,  if  it  be 
more  virtuous,  more  praiseworthy,  to  alleviate  human  sufferings  than  to 
cause  or  increase  them ;  then  that  old  mechanician,  who,  when  Marcus 
Sergius  lost  his  hand  in  the  Punic  war,  furnished  him  with  an  iron  one, 
was  an  incomparably  better  man,  than  that  or  any  other  mere  warrior: 
and  so  was  he,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  constructed  an  artificial  foot 
for  Hegisostratus.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Plato— we  believe  a  description  of  the 
WORKSHOPS  of  D;BDALU8,  and  of  Talus  his  nephew;  those  of  Theodo- 
RU8  of  Samos  and  of  Glaucus  of  Chios,  (the  alleged  inventor  of  the  in- 
laying of  metals ;)  an  account  of  the  process  of  making  the  famous  Lesbian 
and  Dodonean  cauldrons,^  and  of  the  method  by  which  those  celebrated 
paintings  in  glass,  were  executed,  fragments  of  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  which  have  puzzled,  and  still  continue  to  puzzle,  both  our  ar- 
tbts  and  our  chemists ;  (the  figures  in  which,  of  the  most  minute  and  ex- 
quisite finish,  pass  entirely  and  uniformly  through  the  glass  ;)^  if  to  these 
were  added,  the  particulars  of  a  workmg  jeweller's  shop  of  Persepolis. 
and  of  Troy;  of  a  lapidary's  and  an  engraver's  of  Memphis;  of  a  cut- 
ler's and  upholsterer's  of  Damascus ;  and  of  a  cabinet  maker's  and  bra- 
cicr's  of  Rome ;  together  with  those  of  a  Sidonian  or  Athenian  ship  yard 
—such  a  record  would  have  been  more  truly  useful,  and  more  really  iV 
ieresting,  than  almost  all  that  ancient  philosophers  ever  wrote,  or  poeti 
ever  sung. 

A  description  of  the  foundries  and  forges  of  India  and  of  Egypt ; 
of  Babylon  and  Byzantium ;  of  Sidon,  and  Carthage  and  Tyre ;  would 
have  imparted  to  us  a  more  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
ancients,  of  their  manners  and  customs,  their  intelligence  and  progress  in 
science,  than  all  the  works  of  their  historians  extant ;  and  would  have 
been  of  infinitely  greater  service  to  mankind. 

Had  a  narrative  been  preserved,  of  all  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  invention  and  early  applications  of  the  lever,  the  screw,  the  wedge, 
PULLBr,  WHEEL  and  axle,  &c.  ;  and  of  those  which  contributed  to  the 
discovery  and  working  of  the  metals,  the  use  and  management  of  fire, 
agriculture,  spinning  ofthread,  matting  of  felt,  weaving  of  cloth,  &c.  it 
would  have  been  the  most  perfect  history  of  our  species — the  most  valua- 
ble of  earthly  legacies.  Though  such  a  work  might  have  been  deemed  of 
trifling  import  by  philosophers  of  old,  with  what  intense  interest  would 
it  have  been  perused  by  scientific  men  in  modern  times!  and  what 
pure  delight  its  examination  would  have  imparted  to  every  inquisitive  and 
mtelli^ent  mind ! 

Such  a  record,  would  not  only  have  filled  the  mighty  chasm  in  the  early 
history  of  Jie  world,  but  would  have  liad  an  important  influence  in  pro* 
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moting  the  best  interests  of  our  race.  It  would  have  embraced  iucidenta 
respecting  man's  early  wants,  and  his  rude  efforts  to  supply  them ;  par- 
ticulars respecting  eminent  individuals,  and  the  origin  of*  antediluvian  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  &c.  of  such  thrilling  interest,  as  no  modern  no- 
Telist  could  equal,  nor  the  most  fertile  imagination  surpass. 

It  would  have  included  a  detail  of  those  eventful  experiments  in  which, 
iron  was  first  cast  into  cauldrons,  forged  into  hatchets,  and  drawn  into 
wire;  with  an  account  of  the  individuals,  by  whose  ingenuity  and  perse- 
verance, tliese  invaluable  o])erations,  were,  for  the  first  time  on  this  pla- 
net, successfully  performed.  Finally,  it  would  have  convinced  us,  that 
these  men  were  the  true  heroes  of  old,  the  genuine  benefactors  of  their 
species,  whose  labors  wore  for  the  benefit  o£Uil  ages,  and  all  people  ;  and 
an  account  of  whose  lives  (not  those  of  robbers,)  should  have  occupied  the 
pages  of  history,  and  whose  names  should  have  been  embalmed  m  ever- 
lasting remembrance. 

A  chronological  account  of  a  few  mecJianical  implements^  would  have  af- 
forded a  clearer  insight  into  the  state  of  society  in  remote  times,  than  any  wri- 
tings now  subsisting.  Nay,  if  we  could  realize  a  complete  history  of  a  single 
too/,  as  a  hammer,  a  saw,  a  chisel,  a  hatchet,  an  auger,  or  a  loom,  it  would  form 
amorecomprehensivehistory  of  the  world,  than  has  ever  been,  or  perhaps 
ever  will  be  written.  Take  for  example  a  Jiammer;  what  a  multitude  of  in- 
teresting circumstances  are  inseparably  connected  with  its  development 
and  early  uses  !  circumstances,  which,  if  we  were  in  possession  of,  would 
explain  almost  all  that  is  dark  and  mysterious  respectmg  our  ancient  pro- 
genitors. A  history  of  this  implement  would  embrace  the  origin  and  ge- 
neral progress  of  all  the  useful  arts ;  and  would  elucidate  the  civil  and 
scientific  acquirements  of  man,  in  every  age.  It  would  open  to  our 
view,  the  public  and  private  economy  of  the  ancients ;  introduce  us  into 
die  interior  of  their  workshops,  their  dwellings  and  their  temples;  it 
would  illustrate  tlieir  manners,  politics,  religion,  superstition,  &c.  In  tra- 
cing the  various  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied,  we  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  material  transactions  in  the  lives  of  some  ancient  in- 
dividuab  from  their  birth  to  their  death ;  and  also,  with  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires.  Like  the  celebrated  "History 
of  a  Guinea,"  it  would  open  to  our  inspection  all  the  minutias  in  private 
and  public  life. 

How  infinitely  various,  are  the  materials,  sizes,  forms,  and  uses  of  the 
hammer  1  and  how  indicative  are  they  all  of  the  state  of  society  and  man- 
mers?  At  first,  a  club;  then  a  rude  mallet  of  wood  ;  next,  the  head  form- 
ed of  stone,  and  bound  to  the  handle  by  withes,  or  by  the  sinews  of  ani- 
mals ;  after^vard,  the  heads  formed  of  metal.  These,  before  iron  or  steel 
was  known,  were  often  of  copper  and  even  of  gold ;  and  subsequently, 
those  of  the  latter  matenal  were  faced,  like  some  ancient  chisels,  with  the 
more  scarce  and  expensive  iron.^ 

Ancient  hammers  varied  as  now  in  size,  from  the  hu^e  sledge  of  the 
Cyclops,  to  the  portable  one,  with  which  Vulcan  chased  the  more  delicate 
work  on  the  shield  of  Achilles, — from  the  maul,  by  which  masses  of  ore 
were  separated  from  their  beds  in  the  mines,  to  the  diminutive  ones,  which 
Myrmecides  of  Miletus,  and  Theodorus  of  Samos,  used  to  fabricate  car- 
riages and  horses  of  metal,  which  were  so  minute  as  to  be  covered  by  the 

•'«  It  appears  that  in  the  tangible  remaiim  of  smelting  furnaces,  foand  in  Siberia,  that 

goldJiamment,  knives,  chiseU,  6lc,  have  been  discovered,  tht  edges  of  whkh  were  skiU 
lUy  tlvped  unik  irtm;  showing  the  scarcity  of  the  ore,  the  difficulty  of  maniifacturinf 
k,  and  the  plenty  and  apparently  trifling  value  of  the  other.'*    Scienlifift  TnAXs,  ftot^ 
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winpfs  of  a  fly.  Ixs  figure  has  always  varied  with  its  uses,  and  none  but 
modern  workers  in  the  metuls  can  realize  the  endless  vari(»ty  of  its  sliupes, 
which  the  ancient  smiths  reciuired,  to  ial>ricatc  the  wonderiiilly  diversified 
articles  of  their  inanualcture :  from  the  massive  brazen  altars  and  nhariota, 
to  the  chafed  jjoblets,  and  invaluable  tri|X)ds  or  vases,  for  die  jK>ssession 
of  which,  whole  cities  contended. 

The  history  of  the  hannner  in  its  widest  range,  would  lot  'js  into  tlie 
secrets  of  the  statuaries  and  stone  cutters  of  old :  we  shouhl  learn  the  pro- 
cess of  making  those  met;illic  comjwunds,  and  working  tliem  into  tools, 
with  wliich  tlie  Egj'ptian  mechanics  sculptured  those  indurate  columns 
tliat  resist  thi»  l)est  tem|>ered  steel  of  modern  days.  It  would  introduce  us 
to  tlie  ancient  chariot  makers,  cutlers  and  armorers;  and  would  teach  us 
how  to  make  an  J  tem|x?r  the  blades  of  Damascus  ;  as  well  as  tliose  which 
were  forgeil  in  the  extensive  manufactory  of  the  father  of  Domosdienes. 
It  would  make  us  familiar  with  the  arts  of  the  ancient  carjwnters,  coiners, 
coopers  and  jewellers.  We  should  learn  fn>m  it,  the  process  of  forging 
dies  and  strikinir  money  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta ;  of  makiiur  ilic  IxhI- 
kins  and  pins  for  the  head  dresses  of  Ciivek  and  Roman  ladies  :  while  at 
the  ix'ligious  festivals,  we  should  iK'hold  other  forms  of  this  implement 
in  use,  to  knock  down  victims  for  sacritice  bv  the  altars. 

Finally,  a  neriect  history  of  the  liammer,  would  not  only  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  origin  and  pivgress  of  the  useful  arts,  among  the  pri 
meval  inhabitants  o{  this  liemisphei-e ;  but  would  have  st^lveil   the  great 
problems  resjMJCting  their  connection  with,  and  migration  from  the  eastern 
worlil. 

But  althoucfh  we  justly  deplore  the  want  of  information  relating  to  the  arts 
in  general  of  the  n.»mote  ancients ;  it  is  probable  that  few  of  their  devices  for 
raising  water  have  Wen  wholly  lost.  If  there  was  one  art  of  more  im[>ortauce 
than  another  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  Ct  ntral  Asia  and  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  it  was  that  of  raising  water  for  agricultural  purpv^ses.  Not  men»ly  their 
general  weltan\  but  their  very  existence  dejHMidfd  ujH>n  the  aniticial  iiriga- 
tion  of  the  land ;  hence  their  mgi-nuity  was  early  din^cted  to  tiie  construction 
O^ machines  lorthis  purjH»si» ;  and  they  weiv  stimulated  in  devisiiur  them,  by 
the  most  pv^wertul  of  ail  iaduce;n>»!its.  That  machines  must  have  L»een  imJis^ 
fenstiblt  m  past,  as  in  p.'vsent  times,  is  evident  from  the  climates  and  phy- 
sical constiiurion  of  ihoso  countries.  Tlieir  im{x^rta!;ce  therefore.  a?ij  uni- 
Tersal  ust*.  have  Invn  t)ie  means  of  ilieir  prt'Si*rvation.  Nor  is  it  pivlmble 
that  any  of  ilier*!  wen.*  ever  lost  in  the  i:u!!iemus  jH^Iiiicai  couvuUions  of 


IVrhdMS  in  no  ue:virtin.»:ii  of  the  u<et\ii  arts,  has  loss  cruinre  taken  place 
than  in  Asiario  and  K::^v;»tuin  acrit  ulturt\     It  is  the  sair.e  i:o\v,  that  it  \^-as 


tliousaivls  of  \oars  aiio.  The  implements  of  husbanvirv,  ukku":  i*:'  irrisni- 
tion,  and  devices  for  rai^ini:  water  are  similar  to  those  :!i  uso.  w'ru-'i  Ninus 
and  Nebuohadnez/ar.  v>osos:rs,  5i>lom..'»n.  anvl  Cyrus  t?ouris;:OkL  A::d  it 
would  appear  that  the  sanx^^  unirhrrm-t'f  in  these  machines  r»rt,»vailevi  over  ail 
the  east,  in  ancient  as  in  nKxlern  times :  a  tact  accountevi  tor,  bv  the  steal 
and  constant  intercourse  between  continental  and  ne:ghlx>rini;  natio'is:  the 
practice  of  warriors,  oi  transporting  the  inhabitants  and  ^-sixHrialiV  the  me- 
chaiucs  and  works  of  art,  into  other  lands;  and  also  Irom  the  grvat  import 
and  universal  use  oi  artificial  irrigation. 


s/  aa  sij^Miiny  — s. 
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Every  part  of  the  eastern  world  has  often  had  its  inhabitants  torn  from 
it  by  war,  and  their  places  occupied  by  others.  This  practice  of  con(|ue' 
Ton  was  sometimes  mod.fied,  as  respected  the  peasantry  of  a  sulnJued 
country,  but  it  aiipears  that  from  very  remote  ages,  mec/tanics  were  inva- 
riably carried  oil.  The  Phenicians,  in  a  war  with  ihe  Jews,  deprived  them 
of  every  man  who  could  forge  iron.*  "  There  was  no  smith  found  through- 
out all  the  land  of  Israel;  f)r  the  Philistines  said,  lest  tlie  Hebrews  make 
swords  and  spears."     Shalmanezbr,  when  he  took  Samaria,  carried  the 

Ceoplc  "away  out  of  their  own  land  to  Assyiia,  and  the  king  of  Assyria, 
rought  men  from  Babylon,  and  li*om  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava,  and  from 
Hamath,  and  fi-om  Sepharvoim,  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel;  and  they 
possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof.'  *»  When  Nebuchad- 
nezzar took  Jerusalem,  he  carried  off,  with  the  treasure  of  the  temple,  "  all 
the  craftsmen  and  smiths."  Jeremiah  says  he  carried  away  the  "cai-jien- 
lers  and  smiths,  and  brought  them  to  Babylon.'*  Diodorus  says,  tlie  pa- 
laces of  Persei>olis  and  Susa  were  built  by  mechanics  ihatCambyses  car- 
ried from  E":ypt.«  Ancient  history  is  full  of  similar  examples.  Alexan- 
der jiraclised  it  to  a  great  extent.  After  his  death,  there  was  found  among 
bis  tablets,  a  resolution  to  build  several  cities,  some  in  Europe  and  some  in 
Asia;  and  his  design  was  to  people  those  in  Asia  with  Europeans,  and 
those  in  Europe  wiili  Asiatics.**  In  tliis  manner  some  of  the  most  useful 
arts,  necessarily  became  common  to  all  the  nations  of  old;  and  their  per- 
petuity in  some  degrree  secured,  especially  such  as  related  to  the  tillage 
and  iriigation  of  the  soil. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  hydraulic  machines  of  the  Assy- 
rians, Babylonians,  Persians  and  Egyptians,  have  all,  or  nearly  all,  come 
down  to  us.  Most  of  them  have  been  continued  in  uninterrupted  use  in 
tliose  countries  to  the  present  times ;  while  others  have  reached  us  through 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Saracens  and  Moors;  or,  have  been  obtained 
in  modem  days  from  China  and  Hindostan. 

It  is  remarkable  that  almost  all  machines  for  raising  water,  originated 
with  the  oliler  nations  of  the  world;  neither  the  Greeks,  (if  the  screw  of 
Conon  \tc  excepted,  and  even  it  was  invented  in  egypt,)  nor  the  Romans, 
added  a  single  one  to  the  ancient  stock ;  nor  is  this  surprising;  for  with 
few  exceptions,  those  in  use  at  the  present  day,  are  eitlier  identical  with, 
or  but  minliiications  of  those  of  the  ancients. 

It  is  alleged  that  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  400,  B.  C.  invented  "hyilraU" 
lie  mac/iincs"  but  no  account  of  them  has  readied  our  times,  nor  do  we 
know  that  they  were  designed  to  raine  water.  They  consisted  probably, 
in  the  application  of  the  windlass  or  crane,  (the  latter  it  is  said  he  invent 
cd)  to  rn'>ve  machines  for  this  purpose.  Had  any  important  or  useful  ma 
chine  for  raising  water,  been  devised  by  him,  it  would  have  been  continued 
in  use;  and  would  certainly  have  been  noticed  by  Vitruvius,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  his  inventions,  and  who  mentions  him  several  times  in  his 
work.    1  I),  chap.  1.,  and  9  b.  chap.  3.* 

We  have  arranged  tlie  machines  descril)ed  in  this  work  in  five  classes; 
to  each  of  which,  a  sejmrate  book  is  devoted.  A  few  chapters  of  the 
first  book,  are  occupied  with  remarks  on  water;  on  the  orjojn  op  tei- 


•1  Sam.  chap,  xiii,  19, 32.    ^  Kin^x  chap.  xtu.  33,  24.    «Gofaet,  Tow.  iii,  13. 

'DiodoruM  Siculos,  qootsd  by  RobertNon.  India  pa^e  101.  See  WilkioMu'a  Aneical 
Bgjptiant,  1  vol.  206. 

*ArthytMi  mada  an  antomaton  pigeon  of  wood  which  would  fly.  It  waa  this  probably, 
which  gave  the  idea  to  the  oiodem  mechanician  of  Nur«iubur|h,  who  eoiwirucied  ■■ 
Mf  U,  whadi  flew  towards  Charles  V.  on  his  entnuice  inio  that  city 
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«BL8  for  containing  it;  on  wells  and  fountains,  and  customs  connected 
with  them,  &c. 

Some  persons  are  apt  to  suppose  the  term  hydraulic  macJiincSy  compri 
■es  every  device  for  raift^  water;  but  such  is  not  the  fact  Apparatus 
propelled  by  it,  as  tide  mills,  &c.  ai-e  hydraulic  machines;  these  do  not 
raise  the  liquid  at  all;  while  on  the  contrary,  all  Uiose  for  elevating  it, 
which  are  comprised  in  the  second  class,  are  pneumatic  or  hydro-pneumatic 
machines,  their  action  depending  on  the  pressure  and  elasticity  of  the  at^ 
mosphere. 

Thiejirst  Class  includes  those,  by  which  the  liquid  is  elevated  in  movable 
vessels,  by  mechanical  force  applied  to  the  latter. 

Water  raised  in  a  bucket,  suspended  to  a  cord,  and  elevated  by  the  hand, 
or  by  a  windlass ;  the  common  pole  and  bucket,  used  daily  in  our  rain  wa- 
ter cisterns;  the  sweep  or  lever  so  common  among  our  farmers,  are  exam- 
ples of  this  class;  so  are  the  various  wheels,  as  the  tympanum,  noria, 
chain  of  pots;  and  also  the  chain  pump,  and  its  modifications.  This  Class 
embraces  all  the  principal  machines  used  in  the  ancient  world;  and  the 
greater  part  of  modem  hydraulic  machinery  is  derived  from  it. 

The  second  Class  comprises  such  as  raise  water  through  tubes,  by  means 
of  the  elasticity  and  pressure,  or  weight  of  the  atmosphei*e;  as  sucking 
pumps,  so  named;  siphons,  syringes,  &c. 

The  aplication  of  diese  machines,  unlike  those  of  the  first  class  is  limi- 
ted, because  the  atmosphere  is  only  sufficient  to  support  a  column  of  water 
of  from  thirty  to  thirty  five  feet  in  perj>ondicular  height;  and  in  elevated 
countries,  (as  Mexico)  much  less.  Numerous  modifications  of  these  ma- 
chines have  been  made  in  modem  times,  but  the  pump  itself  is  of  ancient 
origin. 

Those  which  act  by  compression  are  described  in  the  third  Class.  The 
liquid  being  first  admitted  into  a  close  vessel,  is  then  forcibly  expelled 
through  an  aperture  made  for  the  purpose.  In  some  machines  tliis  is  effect- 
ed by  a  solid  body  impinging  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid;  as  the  piston 
of  a  pump :  in  others,  tne  weight  of  a  column  of  water,  is  used  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose. 

Syringes,  fire  engines,  pumps  which  are  constmcted  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  the  common  bellov/s,  are  examples  of  the  former;  and  the  mmous 
machine  at  Chemnitz  in  Hungary,  Heron'sfountain,  pressure  enguies,  of 
the  latter.  Nor  can  the  original  invention  of  these  be  claimed  by  the  mod- 
ems. Like  the  preceding,  they  were  first  developed  by  the  energy  of  an- 
cient intellects. 

Fourth  Class.  There  is  however  another  class,  which  embraces  several 
machines,  which  are  supposed  to  be  exclusivcdy  of  modem  origin ; 
and  some  of  Lhem  are  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  philosophical  of  alL 
Such  as  the  Belior  hydraulique,  or  ram  of  Montgolfier ;  the  centrifugal 
pump;  tlie  fire  engine,  so  named  because  it  raised  water  "by  the  help  of 
nre ;"  that  is,  the  original  steam  engine,  or  machine  of  Worcester,  More- 
land,  Savaiy  and  Papin. 

In  the  Jifih  Class,  we  have  noticed  such  modem  devices,  as  are  cither 
practically  useful,  or  interesting  from  their  novelty,  or  the  principles  upon 
which  they  act.  An  account  of  siphons  is  comprised  in  this  class.  Re- 
marks on  natural  modes  of  raisin?  water.  Observations  on  cocks,  pipes, 
yalveSf  &c;  and  some  general  renections  are  added. 


Chap;  li.)  Waitr. .  9. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Watcb— Us  iaportnee  la  tte  economj  of  natore— Fonaa  part  of  all  rabataneef— Food  of  all  aai. 
■ala— 4»rMt  phjraical  ebaofea  affected  by  It— Eariieat  aource  of  inanimate  motive  power — It*  diatriba- 
tfaa  orar  Um  earth  aoC  aailbrm— Suflbrinfa  of  the  orientaU  from  want  of  water — A  hnowledf e  of  thit 
■■eaaaary  to  aadarataad  fheir  writara— 'PoUtkal  infenaitj  of  Mahomet— Water  a  prominent  faoturo  la 
Iha  paradiaa  of  tha  Aaiatiea— Camala  oAea  alain  by  traraUart,  to  obtain  water  A^mb  their  atomacha  ■ 
Can  of  a  draaf  ht  of  each  watar— Hydraalie  BMchioe  referred  to  in  Eccleaiaatet  Tite  uaefUl  aru  orifi- 
BBlad  ia  Aaia  Frimttiva  asodaa  of  proeurinf  watur — Uainf  tha  hand  oa  a  cup— Traditiona  respectinf 
Adam    trythina  tradition    FalladiBm    Qbaarvationa  on  tha  primitive  state  of  man  and   the  orif  in  of 


Wateb  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  substance  known  to  man : 
it  is  more  extensively  dimised  throughout  nature  than  almost  any  other.  It 
covers  the  greater  paxt  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  is  found  to  pervade  its 
interior  wherever  excavations  are  made.  It  enters  into  every  or  nearly 
every  combination  of  matter,  and  was  supposed  by  some  ancient  philoso- 
phers, to  be  the  origin  of  all  matter ;  the  primordial  element ;  ot  which 
every  object  in  nature  was  formed.  The  mmeral  kingdom,  with  its  varie- 
gated substances  and  chrystalizations ;  the  infinitely  diver^iiBed  and  enchan- 
tmg  productions  of  the  vegetable  world;  and  every  living  being  in  anima- 
ted nature,  were  supposed  to  be  so  many  modifications  of  this  aqueous  fluid. 
According  to  Vitruvius,  the  Egyptian  priests  taught,  that  "  all  things  con- 
lut  of  water;"*  and  Egypt  was  doubtless  the  source  whence  Thalcs  and 
others  derived  the  doctrine.  Pliny,  says  **  this  one  element  secmcth  to 
rule  and  command  all  the  rcst."^     And  it  was  remarked  by  Pindar— 

"Of  all  things,  water  if  the  beit.*' 

Modem  science  has  shown  that  it  is  not  a  simple  substance,  but  is  com- 
posed of  at  least  two  others ;  neither  of  which,  it  is  possible,  is  elementary. 

Water  not  only  forms  part  of  the  bodies  of  all  animals,^  but  it  constitutes 
the  greatest  portion  of  their  food.  Every  comfort  of  civilized  or  savage  life 
depends  more  or  less  upon  it;  and  life  itself  cannot  be  sustained  without  it. 
If  there  were  no  rains  or  fertilizing  dews,  vegetation  would  cease,  and  every 
animated  being  would  perish.  Even  terrestrial  animals  may  be  considered  as 
existing  in  water,  for  ttie  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  and  move,  is  an  im- 
mense aerial  reservoir  of  it,  and  one  more  capacious  than  all  the  seas  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Water  is  also  the  prominent  agent,  by  which  those  great  physical  and 
chemical  changes  are  effected,  which  the  earth  is  continually  undergoing; 
and  the  stupendous  effects  produced  by  it,  through  the  long  series  of  past 
ages,  have  given  rise,  in  modem  times,  to  some  of  the  most  interesting 
dorartments  of  physical  science. 

The  mechanical  effects  produced  by  it,  render  it  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  tlie  arts.  It  was  the  earliest  source  of  inanimate  motive  power; 
and  has  contributed  more  than  all  other  agents  to  the  amelioration  ot  man's 
condition.  By  its  inertia  in  a  running  stream,  and  by  its  gravity  in  a  falling 
one,  it  has  superseded  much  human  toil;  and  has  administered  to  our 
wanu,  our  pleasures  and  our  profits;  and  by  its  expansion  into  the  aeriform 

•  Pioem  to  b.  viii.    ^  Nat  Hist  xxxi,  1. 

<  A  hnnua  corpae  which  weighed  an  hundred  and  aiztj  poiuids— when  the  moiatiirt 
«■•  •? aponiad,  weighed  bat  twelve. 
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state,  it  appears  to  he  destined,  (through  the  steam  engine)  to  accomplish 
the  greatest  moral  and  physical  changes,  wlilch  the  intellectual  inhabitant* 
of  tJiis  planet  have  ever  ex}>erienced,  since  our  species  became  its  denixcns. 

The  distribution  of  watc^r  is  not  uniform  over  the  eartli's  sui-face,  nor  yet 
under  it^  ci-ust.  While  In  some  countries,  natural  fountains,  capacious  rivers, 
and  fre(|uent  rains,  present  abundant  sources  for  all  tlie  purposes  of  human 
life  ;  in  others,  it  is  extremely  scarce,  and  procured  only  with  difficulty,  and 
constant  labor.  This  has  ever  been  the  case  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  and 
also  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  where  rain  seldom  falls.  It  is 
only  fi-oin  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  and  of  the  temperature  and  debilitating 
influences  of  eastern  climates,  that  we  arc  enabled  to  appreciate  the  j>ecu- 
liar  force  and  lK3auty  of  numerous  allusions  to  water,  which  T>ervade  all 
the  writings  of  eastern  authors,  both  sacred  and  profane.  Nor  without 
this  knowledge  could  we  undei*stand  many  of  tlie  peculiar  customs  of  the 
people  ol'  the  east. 

Mahomet  well  knew  that  his  followers,  living  under  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  their  flesh  shrivelled  \vith  the  desiccating  influences  of 
the  air,  and  •*  dried  up  with  thirst,"  could  only  be  moved  to  embrace  his 
doctrines  by  such  promises  as  he  made  them,  of  "  springs  of  living  waters," 
"security  in  shades,"  "  amidst  gardens"  and  "  fountains  pouring  forth  plen- 
ty of  water."*  Nor  could  his  ingenuity  have  devised  a  more  apin-opriate 
punishment,  than  that  with  which  lie  threatened  unbelieving  Arabs  in  hell* 
They  were  to  have  no  mitigation  of  their  torments;  no  cessation  of  them, 
except  at  certain  intervals,  when  they  were  to  take  copious  draughts  of 
'^Jillhtf  and  boiling  water."**  It  was  universally  believed  by  the  ancients, 
tliat  the  .MANCS  of  their  deceased  friends  experienced  a  suspension  of 
punishment  In  the  infernal  regions,  while  partaking  of  the  provisions  which 
their  relatives  placed  on  tlieir  graves.  The  Arabian  legislator  improved 
upon  the  tradition. 

The  orientals  have  always  considered  water,  either  figuratively  or  lite- 
rally, as  one  of  tlie  principal  enjoyments  of  a  future  state.  Gardens, 
shades,  and  fountains,  are  the  prominent  objects  in  their  paradise.  In  the 
Revelations  we  are  told  "  tlie  Lamb  shall  lead  them,  (the  righteous,)  un- 
to living  fountiiins  of  waters."  Chap,  vii,  17. — "  A  pure  river  of  water  of 
life."  Chap,  xxii,  1,  The  book  which  contains  an  account  of  the  rellirion 
and  philosophy  of  the  Hindoos,  is  named  anuertkend,  signifying,  "  the 
cistern  of  tlie  waters  of  life."* 

Inhabitants  of  temperate  climates,  seldom  or  never  experience  that  ex- 
cruciating tlilrst  implied  in  such  expressions  as  *'  the  soul  panting  for  wa- 
ter;" nor  that  exti-emlty  of  despair  when,  under  such  suffenng,  the  exhaus- 
ted traveller  arrives  at  a  place  "  where  no  water  is."  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  orientals  have  often  been  compelled  to  slay  their  camels, 
for  the  sake  of  the  water  they  might  find  in  tlieir  stomachs ;  and  a  sum 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  lias  Ixien  given  for  a  single  draught  of  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  experience  something  like  this,  in  order  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  importance  of  the  Savior's  precept,  resi>ecilng  tlie  giving  "  a 
cup  of  cold  water,"  and  to  know  the  real  value  of  such  a  gift.  AVe  should 
then  see  that  sources  of  this  llcpild  are  to  the  orientals,  Uterally  "fovntaiiu 
of  lifef*'  and  "  wells  of  salcationy  And  when  we  Ixjcome  acquainted  with 
Acir  methods  of  raising  water,  we  shall  perceive  how  singularly  aj)j)osite 
are  those  illustrations,  which  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  has  dra^^  from  *'  the 
pitcher  broken  at  the  fountain;"  and  from  "  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cis- 
tern." Chap,  xii,  6. 

•Saiuc's Koran,  cbapi  55, 76, 80.  ^Koran,  chaps.  14, 22,  37.  «Million  ofFscts,  p.  853. 
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In  attempting  to  discover  the  origin,  and  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  art 
of  rduiiijj  water,  we  must  have  recourse  to  Asia,  the  birthplace  of  the  arts 
and  sciences;  from  whence,  as  from  a  centre,  they  have  become  extended 
to  the  circumference  of  the  eaith.  It  was  there  the  original  families  of 
our  mcc  dwelt,  and  the  inventive  faculties  of  man  were  first  developed.  It 
was  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  continent  that  much  of  tlie  know- 
ledge, nearly  all  the  arts,  and  not  a  few  of  the  machines  which  we  possess 
at  this  day,  were  derived. 

That  man  at  the  first  imitated  the  lower  animals  in  quenching  his  thirst  at 
the  running  stream,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  was  niitural,  and  because  it 
was  so,  his  descendants  have  always  been  found,  when  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, to  follow  his  example.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  and 
otlier  savages  quench  their  thirst  in  this  manner,  (i.  c.  by  laying  down.) 
The  Indians  of  California  were  observed  by  Shelvock  in  1719,  to  pursue 
the  same  method.     "  When  they  want  to  diink  they  go  to  the  river.*'* 

The  heathen  deities,  who  in  genci*al  were  distinguished  men  and  wo- 
men, that  were  idolized  after  death,  ai-e  represented  as  practising  this  and 
similar  primeval  customs.  Thus  Ovid  describes  Latona  on  a  journey,  and 
languishing  with  thirst,  she  arrives  at  a  brook, 

And  laud'mg  on  the  brink 

Stooped  at  the  fresh  repast,  prepared  to  drink. 

But  Wiu  hindered  by  the  rabble  race.     Metam.  vi.  500. 

When  circumstances  rendered  it  difficult  to  reach  the  liquid  with  the 
mouth,  then  **  the  Jiollow  of  ilit  /land  "  was  used  to  transfer  it 

Gideon's  soldici*s  pursued  both  modes  in  allaying  their  thirst;^  and  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  /oj/,  which  Diogenes  witnessed  in  a  boy  ut  Athens, 
which  induced  that  philosopher  to  thi'ow  away  his  jug,  as  an  implement  no 
longer  necessary. 

Virgil  represents  Eneas  practising  it: 

Then  water  in  hi«  hollow  palm  he  took 
From  Tybefn  flood.    En,  viii,  9G.  Drffdem, 

And  Tttmus^  in  the  absence  of  a  suitable  vessel,  made  libations  in  the 
Moio  way.     The  practice  was  common. 

As  by  the  brook  he  stood, 

He  Hcoopnd  the  water  from  the  chrystnl  flood  ; 
Then  wiili  his  hands  the  drops  to  heaven  he  throws, 
And  loads  tiie  powers  above  with  oflered  vows. 

"  At  sunrise,  tlic  Bramins  take  water  out  of  a  tank  with  the  hollow  of  their 
hands,  which  they  throw  sometimes  behind  and  sometimes  before  tliem,  in- 
voking Brama.*** 

Henxlotus,  describing  the  Nasamones,  an  ancient  people  of  northern 
Africa,  ol*ser\'es,  "  when  they  pledge  tlieir  word,  they  drink  alternately 
from  each  other's  hands  ;*'  (b.  iv,  172.)  a  custom  still  retained  among  theur 
descemlants.  It  is,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  "  tlie  only  ceremony  that  it 
used  by  the  Algerines  in  their  marriages."  (Travels,  p.  303.) 

A  Hindoo,  says  Mr.  Ward,  "  drinks  out  of  a  brass  cup  or  takes  up  li- 
quids in  the  balls  of  his  hands."  (View  of  the  Hindoos,  p.  130.)  This  mode 
of  drinking  may  appear  to  us  constrained  and  awkward ;  but  in  warm  cli- 
mates, the  flexibility  of  the  human  body,  and  custom,  make  the  performanoo 
of  it  easy  and  not  ungraceful. 

"  I  drank  repeatedly  as  I  walked  along,  wherever  the  pebbles  at  the 
bottom  gleamed  dearest^ust  deep  enough  to  use  OMe'i  hand  as  a  cup.* 

»  Vo3ri|{«t  ronnd  th«  Workl,  ii.  931.  Lon.  1774     ^  Jndfes,  vii,  5, 0. 
•BoBMUTBt,  Vo/af«toth«£attliKUwaiidCliiM.   L  i3l  Caleutu,  1780L 
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(Lord  Lindsay's  Travels,  letter  7,  Arabia.)  Another  English  travcUer  no- 
ticed women  in  India  use  *'  their  hands  as  ladles  to  fill  their  pitchers." 

Some  writers  suppose  that  Adam,  at  the  beginning  of  his  existence,  was 
not  subject  to  such  inconvenient  modes  of  supplying  his  natural  wants. 
They  will  have  it,  that  he  possessed  the  knowledge  of  a  philosopher,  and 
was  equally  expert  as  a  modem  mechanic,  in  applying  it  to  the  practical 
purposes  of  life.  It  need  scarcely  be  rcmarkedf,  tlmt  this  is  imaginary :  we 
might  as  well  credit  the  visionary  tales  of  the  rabbis,  or  digest  the  equally 
authentic  accounts  of  Mahomedan  writers.  According  to  these,  Adam  must 
have  been  a  blacksmith,  for  he  brought  down  Jrom  paradise  with  him,  five 
things  made  of  iron ;  an  anci/f  a  pair  of  tongs,  two  hamtners,  a  large  and  a 
small  one,  and  a  needle!  Analogous  to  this  is  the  affirmation  of  the  Scyth- 
ians, mentioned  by  Herodotus,*  that  there  fell  from  heaven  into  the  Scythian 
district,  four  things  made  of  gold;  a  plough,  a  yohe,  an  axe,  and  a  goblet. 
The  palladium  of  Troy,  it  was  said,  also,  fell  down  from  heaven.  It  was 
a  small  statue  of  Pallas,  holding  a  distciff'  and  spindle}* 

We  believe  there  is  no  authonty  in  the  bible,  either  for  the  superiority 
of  Adam's  knowledge,  or  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed : 
on  the  contrary,  Moses  represents  him  and  his  immediate  descendants,  in 
that  rude  state,  in  which  all  the  original  and  distinct  tribes  of  men  have  been 
found  at  one  time  or  another;  living  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
earth,  on  fruits  and  roots;  ignorant  of  the  existence  and  use  of  the  metals,  (and 
there  could  be  no  civilization  where  these  were  unknoum;)  naked  and  in- 
sensible of  the  advantages  of  clothing:  in  process  of  time,  using  a  slight  co- 
vering of  leaves,  or  other  vegetable  productions,  and  subsequently  applying 
the  skins  of  animals  to  the  same  purpose;  then  constructing  huts  or  dwellings 
of  the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees;  attaining  the  knowledge  of,  and  use  of 
fire  ;  and  making  slight  attempts  to  cultivate  the  earth;  for  slight  indeed  they 
must  have  been,  in  the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  before  animal  power 
was  applied  to  agricultural  labor,  or  the  implements  of  husbandry  were 
known.  Of  these  last,  rude  implements  formed  of  sticks,  might  have  been, 
and  probably  were  used,  as  they  have  been  by  rude  people  in  all  ages. 
Vireil's  description  of  the  aborigines  of  Italy,  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Saturn,  is  merely  a  poetic  version  of  traditions  of  man  in  primeval  times : 

Nor  laws  they  knew,  nor  manners,  nor  the  care 
or  lab'rinf  oxen,  nor  the  shining  share,  (the  plough.) 
Nor  arts  of  jf^ain,  nor  what  they  gained  to  spare. 
Their  exercise  the  chase  :  the  running  Jlood 
Supplied  their  thirst :  the  trees  supplied  their  food. 
Then  Saturn  came.    En.  viii,  4*20. 

Vitro vius  says, "  In  ancient  times,  men,  like  wild  beasts,  lived  in  forests, 
caves,  and  groves,  feeding  on  wild  food ;  and  that  they  acquired  the  art  of 
producing  fire,  from  observing  it  evolved  from  tlie  branches  of  trees,  when 
violently  rubbed  against  each  other,  during  tempestuous  winds."® 

Similar  traditions  of  their  ancestors  were  preserved  by  all  the  ancient 
nations,  and  some  of  their  religious  ceremonies  were  based  upon  them. 
Thus  at  the  Plynteria,  a  festival  of  the  Greeks  in  honor  of  Minerva,  it  was 
customary  to  carry  in  the  procession  a  cluster  o£  figs,  which  intimated  tho 
progress  of  civilization  amon^  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  figs  served 
them  for  food,  after  they  had  acquired  a  disrelish  for  acorns.  The  Arca- 
dians eat  apples  till  the  Lacedemonians  warred  with  them.^ 

The  oak  was  revered  because  it  afforded  man  in  the  first  ages,  both  food 
imd  drink,  by  its  acorns  and  honey,  (bees  frequently  making  their  hives 

*  iv,  5.    ^  These  and  similar  traditions  of  other  people,  indicate  the  ertrtme  antiqmi§ 
if  the  implements  named.  The  anciento  were  as  ijpM>rant  of  their  origin  as  we  are. 
<  ii,  1.    <  Pliiurdi  in  Akihiadea  and  Qc^iohmis. 
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upon  it,)  and  frmn  this  circumstance  probably,  was  it  made  "  sacred  to  Jupi- 
ter." The  elder  Pliny,  in  the  proem  to  )u3  16th  book,  speaks  of  trees 
which  bear  mast,  which  says  he,  "  ministe«*ed  the  Jirst  food  unto  our  fore- 
&therB."     Thus  Ovid  in  his  description  of  the  golden  age : — 

The  teeming  eartht  yet  gniltless  of  the  ploagh, 

And  onpruroked,  did  fruitful  stores  allow  : 

Cootent  with  food  which  nature  freely  bred, 

On  wilding!  and  on  atrawberriei  they  fed ; 

ComeLi  and  bramble-berries  gave  the  rest. 

And  failing  acorns  funilihed  out  the  feast.     MUam,  ii,  133. 

• 

In  the  ancient  histories  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  recorded  of  their  remote  an* 
oestors,  that  they  were  entirely  naked  and  lived  in  caves ;  their  food  wild 
herbs  and  fruits,  and  the  raw  flesh  of  animals ;  until  the  art  of  obtaining 
fire  by  the  rubbing  of  two  sticks  together  was  discovered,  and  husbandry 
introduced.         ^ 

There  are  persons  however,  who  suppose  it  dishonorino^  the  Creator,  to 
imagine  that  Adam,  the  inmiediate  work  of  his  hands,  and  the  intellectual 
and  moral  head  of  the  human  family,  should  at  any  period  of  his  existence 
have  been  destitute  of  many  of  those  resources  which  the  Indians  of  our 
continent,  and  other  savao^s  possess ;  although  it  is  evident,  that  some 
time  must  have  elapsed  before  ne  could  realize,  (if  he  ever  did,)  all  the 
conveniences  which  even  they  enjoy. 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable  or  unscriptural  in  supposing  that  all  the 
primitive  arts  origmated  in  man's  immediate  wants.  Indeed,  they  could 
not  have  been  introduced  in  any  other  way,  for  it  is  preposterous  to  sup- 
pose the  Creator  would  directly  reveal  an  art  to  man,  the  utility  of  which 
Le  could  not  perceive,  and  the  exercise  of  which  his  wants  did  not  require. 

Nor  could  any  art  have  been  preterved  in  the  early  ages,  except  it  fur- 
nished conveniences  which  could  not  otherwise  be  procured.  On  no 
other  consideration  could  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world  have  been  in- 
duced to  practice  it  But  when  success  attended  the  exercise  of  their  in- 
genuity in  devising  means  to  supply  their  natural  and  artificial  wants,  the 
^mple  arts  would  oe  graduall  v  introduced,  and  their  progress  and  perpe* 
tuity  secured  by  practice  and  by  that  alone. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  ancients: 

JoTo  willed  that  man*  by  Umg  etperimea  tanghl, 

Shoold  varioos  arls  invent  by  gnuUml  Ihn^L    Osor.  i,  150. 
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CHAPTER      III. 

Oucni  Off  VesscLC  for  contnininf  water—The  Calabash  the  finrt  one — ft  hat  ahraj*  been 
Foand  b>  C*  tuinbiu  ia  ttie  cabiiw  of  Aincicaiia — Iiibabiumts  of  New  Zealtuid,  Java,  Suinitra,  and  of 
Ik*  Pacific  Ulands  employ  it— Principal  reMel  of  the  Africanc — Curioui  remark  of  Pliajr  respediaf  it 
v-^^mmon  among  the  ancient  M&xicao*,  Roains  and  Kgyptiiins— Offered  by  the  latter  people  on  their 
tlku>— The  mjJcl  uflcr  which  veMcUof  capacity  mere  originally  formed — It*  figure  still  preserved  in 
jereraJ — Ancient  American  vessel*  cO|)ied  fro.-n  it — Peruvian  battles— Gurgulcts— The  form  of  the  Cain- 
bash  prnvaileJ  in  the  vases  and  goblets  of  the  anciccUi — Kxtract  from  Per^ius'  Satires— Ancient  vetaelt 
forbfatiug  wati.T  moJc'.cd  after  it — Pitkin— Sauce-pin— Anecdote  of  a  Rora^n  Dictator-— The  coia- 
Bon  ca*t  iron  cauldron,  of  great  antiquity ;  similar  in  kbape  to  those  used  in  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Ra- 
neecs  —Often  referred  to  in  the  Bible  and  in  tJic  Iliad — Grecian,  Roman,  Celtic.  Chinese,  and  Pernviaa 
canldions--Expertness  of  Chinese  tinkers- "CrfFiiUs  and  the  Delphic  oracle — Uniformity  in  the  fignra 
of  cauldrons — Cause  of  this— Superiority  of  their  form  ovrr  Dtraig]il  sided  boilers — Bra^cj  canldrou 
hifbly  prized — Watek  Pots  of  the  Hindoos— Women  drawing  water — AuMdoie  of  Darius  and  a 
young  fcmnle  of  Sardis — Dexterity  of  o«iftuul  women  in  b^lancinf  water  pots — Origin  of  the  Canopu 
— ^Ingenuity  and  fraud  of  an  lilgyptian  priest — Ecclesiastical  deceptions  in  the  middle  a|;es. 

Water  being  equally  necessary  as  more  solid  food,  man  would  early  bo 
impelled  by  his  aj)pelite,  to  procure  it  in  larger  quantities  than  were  re- 
quired to  allay  his  thirst  upon  a  single  occasion ;  and,  also  the  means  by 
which  he  might  convey  it  with  him,  in  his  wanderings,  and  to  his  family. 
It  is  not  imjirobable  that  this  was  the  first  of  man's  natural  wants  which 
required  the  exercise  of  his  inventive  faculties  to  supply.  The  luxuri- 
ance of  the  vejjetable  region,  in  which  all  agree  that  he  was  placed,  fur- 
nished in  abundance  the  means  that  he  sought ;  and  which  his  natural  sa- 
gacity would  lead  him,  almost  instinctively,  to  adopt.  The  calabash  or 
oouRD,  was  probably  the  first  vessel  used  by  man  for  collecting  and  con- 
taining water:  and  although  we  have  no  direct  proof  of  this,  there  is 
evidence,  (that  may  be  deemed  equally  conclusive,)  in  the  general  fact— 
that  man,  in  the  infancy  of  the  arts,  has  always,  when  under  similar  cir- 
cumbtanccSy  adopted  the  same  means,  to  accomplish  the  sayne  ohjects.  Of 
this,  proofs  innumerable,  might  be  adduced  from  the  history  of  the  old 
world,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  uses  and  application  of  natural 
productions;  and  when  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Columbus 
opened  the  way  to  a  new  world,  having  in  his  search  after  one  continent  dis- 
covered another  (of  which  neither  he,  nor  his  contemporaries  ever  dreamt, 
and  which  in  extent  exceeded  all  that  his  visions  ever  portrayed ;)  he  found 
the  calabash  the  principal  vessel  in  use  among  the  inhabitants,  both  for 
containing  and  transporting  water. 

The  calabashes  of  the  Indians,  (says  Washington  Irving,)  served  all 
ihe  purposes  of  glass  and  earthen  uTire,  supplying  them  with  all  sorts  of  do- 
mestic utensils.  They  are  produced  on  stately  trees,  of  the  size  of  elms.*  The 
New  Zoalanders  possessed  no  other  vessel  for  holding  liquids  ;  and  the 
same  remark  is  applicable  at  the  present  day  to  numerous  sava;:^e  tribes, 
Osbeck,  in  his  Voyage  to  China,  remarks,  that  the  Javanese  sold  to  Eu- 
ropean shi]>s,  anong  other  necessaries,  "  bottles  of  gourds  filled  with  wa- 
ter, as  it  is  maJij  up  for  their  own  use."** 

When  Kotzebue  was  at  Owhyhee,  Tamaahmaah  the  king,  although  he 
■  ■■  ■  -~-»  —  — 

'irvhg'M  Colvan.  i,  106^  uid  Pennj  Mag.  for  1834,  p.  416.    ^  i,  15a 
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possessed  elegant  European  table  utensils,  used  at  dinner,  a  gourd  contain- 
ing taro-dough,  into  which  he  dipped  his  fingers,  and  conveyed  it  by 
them  to  his  mouth,  observing  to  the  Russian  navigator,  **  this  is  the  cus- 
tom in  ray  country  and  I  will  not  depart  from  it."*  This  conduct  of  Ta- 
maahmaah,  resembled  that  of  Motezuma.  Solis  observes,  that  he  ha^ 
"  cups  of  gold  and  salvers  of  the  same,"  but  that  he  sometimes  drank  out 
of  cocoas  and  natural  shells.^ 

When  Kotzebue  revisited  the  Radack  Islands,  "he  carried  to  them 
seeds  of  gourds  for  valuable  vessels,"  as  well  as  others  of  which  the 
fruit  is  eaten.* 

**  There  is  a  gourd  more  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Johanna  for 
the  large  shell,  than  for  the  meat.  It  will  hold  a  pailful.  Its  figure  is 
like  a  man's  head,  and  therefore  called  a  calabash."^ 

The  people  of  Sumatra  drink  out  of  the  fruit  called  labu,  resembling 
the  calabash  of  the  West  Indies :  a  hole  being  made  in  the  side  of  the 
neck  and  another  one  at  the  top  for  vent.  In  drinking  they  generally 
hold  the  vessel  at  a  distance  above  their  mouths,  (like  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans)  and  catch  the  stream  as  it  falls;  the  liquid  descending  to  the 
stomach  without  the  action  of  swallowing.* 

The  Japanese  have  a  tradition  that  the  first  man  owed  his  being  to  a 
calabash.^ 

Capt.  Harris,  in  his  "  Wild  sports  of  Southern  Africa"  (chap,  xvii.)  in 
describing  the  residence  of  the  king  of  Kapaue,  observes,  "  the  furniture 
consisted  exclusively  of  calabashes  of  beer,  ranged  round  the  wall."  And 
again  in  chap,  xx  : — **  a  few  melons,  rather  deserving  the  name  of  vegeta- 
bles, were  the  only  fruit  we  met  with  ;  and  these  I  presume  are  nurtured 
chiefly  for  tlie  gourd,  which  becomes  their  calabash  or  water  flagon." 

Clavigero  says,  "  the  drinking  vessels  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  were 
made  of  a  fruit  similar  to  gourds."*? 

For  such  ]>urposes,  the  calabash  has  ever  been  used  wherever  it  was 
known,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  it  grows  and  man  lives. 

The  elder  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  the  cultivation  of  gourds,  a  species  of 
which  wore  used  as  food  by  the  Romans,  observes,  "  of  late  they  have 
been  used  in  baths  and  hot  houses  for  pots  and  pitchers;"  but  he  adds, 
that  they  were  used  in  ancient  t'lTne^  to  contain  wine,  "  in  place  of  rund- 
lets  and  barrels."  From  him  we  learn  tliat  the  ancients  had  discovered 
the  means  of  controlling  their  forms  at  pleasure.  He  says, /cw^  gourds  are 
produced  from  seeds  taken  from  the  neck ;  wliilc  those  from  the  middle 
produce  round  or  spherical  ones,  and  those  from  the  sides,  bring  fortli  such 
as  are  short  and  thiekM 

Among  the  offeriiigs  which  the  Egyptians  placed  on  their  altars,  was 
the  gourd.  An  undeniable  proof  of  its  value  in  their  estimation;  for  no- 
thing was  ever  offered  by  the  ancients  to  their  gods,  which  was  not  highly 
esteemed  by  themselves.*  The  consecration  of  this  primeval  vessel,  in 
common  with  other  objects  of  ancient  sacrifice,  doubtless  onginated  in  its 
universal  use  in  the  early  ages;  and  most  likely  gave  rise  to  the  subse- 
quent practice  of  dedicating  cups  and  goblets,  of  gold,  silver,  and  some- 
times of  precious  stones. 

As  the  gounl  or  calabash  was  not  only  the  first  vessel  used  to  collect 
and  convey  water,  but  one  apparently  designed  by  the  Creator  for  these 
purposes,  a  figure  of  it  is  here  given. 

^^^—         ■■■■  ^-  ■■  '  ■■■■■111  ■■!■  ■  ■!  ^.IMM  !■■  ■■■■  .■—■■■I  ^— ^B^ 

•  Voy\se  Disfcov.  Lon.  1821.  i,  313,  and  ii,  193.    •»  Conquest  Mexico,  Lon.  17'24.  iii,  83. 
«iii.  175.    "^A  New  Acconnt  of  East  India  and  Persia,  by  Dr.  Fryer.  Lon.  1(5^)8.  17 

•  Mard«D*«  Snmat  61 .    <*  M ontanitii'  Japan.  27S.    <  llal.  of  Mexico.  Lou.  ld;S7.  i.  438. 
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This  interesting  production  of  nature  is  entitled  to  par- 
ticular notice,  because,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  the  original 
modd  of  the  earliest  artiBcial  vessels  of  capacity ;  the 
pattern  from  which  they  were  formed.  It  is  impossible 
to  glance  at  the  figure  without  recognizing  its  striking  re- 
semblance to  our  jugs,  flasks,  jars,  demijohns,  &c.  In- 
deed when  man  first  began  to  make  vessels  of  clay,  he 
had  no  other  pattern  to  guide  him  in  their  formation  but 
this,  one  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  familiar,  and  the 
No.  1.  figure  of  which  experience  had  taught  him  was  so  well 

adapted  to  Lis  wants.     Independent  of  other  advantages  of  this  form,  it 
18  the  best  tO  impart  strength  to  fra^^le  materials. 

That  the  long  necked  vases  of  the  ancients  were  modeled  after  it,  is 
obvious.  Many  of  them  ditfer  notliing  from  it  in  form,  except  in  the  ad- 
dition of  a  handle  and  base.  The  oldest  vessels  figured  in  the  Grande 
Description  op  Egypt,  by  the  Savans  of  France,  and  in  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
late  work  on  the  ancient  Egyptians,  are  fac-similes  of  it.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  those  of  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese. 


No.  2.    ADcienl  Vmmu 

The  first  three  on  the  left  are  of  earthenware  from  Thebes,  from 
Wilkinson's  second  volume,  p.  345,  354.  "  Golden  ewers"  of  a  similar 
form  were  used  by  the  rich  Egyptians  for  containing  water,  to  wash  the 
bands  and  feet  of  their  guests,  (page  202.)  The  next  is  Etruscan,  from 
the  "  History  of  the  ancient  people  of  Italy."  Florence  1832.  Plate  82. 
The  adjoining  one  is  a  Chinese  vase,  from  "  Designs  of  Chinese  Build- 
ings, Funiiturc,"  &c.  Lon.  1757.  The  last  is  from  Egypt  Similar  shaped 
vessels  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  people  might  easily  be  pro- 
duced. See  Salt's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  page  408,  and  Grande  Descrip^ 
titm,  E.  M.  Vol.  2.  Plates  I,  I,  and  F,  F.  In  the  Hamilton  Collection  of 
Vases,  examples  may  be  found.  In  the  splendid  volume  of  plates  to 
D'Ag^ncourt's  Storia  Dell'  Arte,  the  figure  of  the  gourd  may  be  seen  to 
have  prevailed  in  artificial  vessels  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  up  to  the 
twelfth  centuries. 

Numerous  vessels  from  the  tombs  of  the  Incas,  are  identical  in  figure 
with  the  calabash;  while  others,  retaining  its  general  feature,  have  the 
bellied  part  worked  into  resemblances  of  the  human  face.  As  several 
old  Peruvian  bottles  exhibit  a  peculiar  and  useful  feature,  we  have  inserted 
(figure  3,)  a  representation  of  one,  in  the  possession  of  J.  R.  Chilton,  M.  D. 
of  this  city.  An  opening  is  formed  in  the  inner  side  of  the  handle  which 
communicates  with  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  by  a  smaller  one  made 
tlirough  the  side,  as  shown  in  the  section*  By  this  device  air  is  admit- 
Ak^   Mad  a  penon  can  either  drink  froniy  or  pour  out  the  contents,  with- 
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out  experiencing  that  disagreeable  gurgling 
which  accompanies  the  emptying  of  a  modem 
bottle.  The  openings  are  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  very  shrill  whutle — by  blowing  into  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel,  a  sound  is  produced, 
equal  to  that  from  a  boatswain's  call  on 
board  a  man  of  war. 

These  vessels  have  been  noticed  by  most 
travelers  in  South  America.     They  are  some- 
No.  3.  PeinTimn  Book.                 times  found  double — two  being  connected  at 

the  bottom  with  only  one  discharging  orifice. 
Some  are  of  silver.  Frezier,  among  others,  gives  a  figure  of  one  resembling 
t^'o  gourds  united.  It  "  consists  of  two  bottles  joined  together,  each  about 
six  inches  high,  having  a  hole  (tube)  of  communication  at  the  bottom.  One 
of  them  is  open,  and  the  other  has  on  its  orifice  a  little  animal,  like  a  mon- 
key, eating  a  cod  of  some  sort ;  under  which  is  a  hole  which  makes  a  whist- 
ling when  water  is  poured  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  other  bottle,  or  when 
that  within  is  but  shaken ;  because  the  air  being  pressed  along  the  surface 
of  both  bottles,  is  forced  out  at  that  little  hole  in  a  violent  manner. "• 

These  whistles  are  so  constructed,  as  to  play  either  when  the  air  is 
ira^en  in  through  them,  or  forced  out  Perhaps  the  water  organs  of  the 
ancients,  were  originally  little  more  than  an  assemblage  of  similar  vessels. 
M.  Frezier  thought  the  smallest  of  these  bottles  were  designed  expressly 
to  produce  music ;  if  so,  they  are  (we  suppose)  the  only  water  instru 
ments  extant.** 

The  larjje  earthen  vessels  used  by  the  water  carriers  of  Mexico,  strict- 
ly  resemble  the  gourd.     Saturday  Mag.  vol.  vi,  128. 

The  "gurgulets"  of  the  Persians,  Hindoos,  and  Egyptians  of  the  present 
day,  are  rather  larger,  but  of  the  same  shape  as  the  Florence  flask,  i.  e. 
of  the  gourd.  They  are  formed  "  of  a  porous  earth,  and  are  so  called, 
from  the  sound  made  when  water  is  poured  out  of  them  to  be  drunk,  as 


•  A  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  Ac.  in  1712,  '13,  '14.  Lon.  1717.  274. 

^  The  following  extract  from  a  late  newspaper  affords  additional  infonnation  respect* 
log  these  vesMb  in  remote  ages: 

"  The  Penman  Pompeii. — ^We  recently  gave  a  description  of  an  ancient  siibterraneBa 
ei^r,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  or  some  other  sudden  convulsion  of  nature,  lately 
discovered  near  the  port  of  Guarraey,  in  Truxillo,  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  The  only  ac* 
count  of  it  which  appears  to  have  as  yet  been  received  in  the  United  States,  was  brought 
by  Capt.  Ray  of  Nantucket,  who  a  few  weeks  since  returned  from  the  South  Seas  in 
the  ship  Logan,  and  who,  having  visited  the  spot  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Guarmey 
were  excavating  the  buried  streets  and  buildings,  obtained  several  interesting  relics  of 
its  ancient  but  unknown  population.  The  Portland  Orion  describes  some  of  these,  of 
which  we  did  not  find  any  mention  in  the  Nantucket  Inquirer  from  whom  we  derived 
our  former  information,  and  they  are  of  a  character  which  may  possibly  afford  the  dili- 
cent  antkinary  some  clue  to  the  age  and  origin  of  the  people  to  whom  they  belonged. 
They  are  two  grotesquely  shaped  earthen  vessels,  somewhat  rudely  yet  ingeniouslv 
constructed,  of^a  species  of  clay,  colored  or  burnt  nearly  black.  One  of  these,  which 
is  capable  of  holding  about  a  pmt,  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  auail,  with  a  spout  two 
inches  long,  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  back,  from  which  also  a  handle  extends  to 
the  side. 

The  other  is  a  double  vessel,  connected  at  the  centre,  and  also  at  the  top,  by  a  handle 
reaching  from  the  spout  or  nozzle  of  one  vessel  to  the  upper  part  of  tlie  other— ^the  lat> 
tcr  not  being  perforated  but  wrought  into  the  likeness  of  a  very  unprepossessing  hu- 
man countenance.  At  the  back  of  what  may  be  considered  the  head  of  this  face,  is  a 
small  hole,  so  contrived  that  on  blowing  into  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  a  shrill  note  is 
produced,  similar  to  that  of  a  t>oatswain'8  call.  From  the  activity  with  which  the  ezca> 
vations  were  proceeding  when  Capt  Ray  leA  the  place,  it  may  be  hoped  that  diseoivf  f* 
-^  will  be  made  which  wiU  gnati/  add  to  the  antiquarim  history  o£  uiii  QOnSxiuUBiX*^^ 
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the  Indians  do  without  touching  it  with  their  lips."*  The  bottles  of  the 
Negroes  of  Africa,  are  made  of  woven  grass  of  the  same  shape.  Earth- 
en gorgulets  for  cooling  liquids  are  made  in  this  city. 

1  he  gourd  was  not  merely  imitated  by  primitive  potters  and  braziers, 
but  when  the  arts  were  at  their  zenith,  its  figure  predominated  in  the  most 
elaborate  of  vases.  The  preceding  remarks  show,  that  xhefomu  of  many 
of  our  ordinary  vessels  of  capacity,  did  not  originate  in  caprice  or  by 
chance,  but  are  derived  from  nature ;  that  the  pattern  which  man  has  co- 
pied, was  furnished  him  by  his  Maker;  and  that  with  all  his  ingenuity, 
ne  has  never  been  able  to  supersede  it.  Persius  in  his  third  Satire,  al- 
ludes to  the  transition  from  primitive  earthenware  and  brazen  vessels  to 
those  which  luxury  had  introduced  in  his  days : 

Now  gold  hath  banished  Numa's  simple  vase, 

And  tlie  plain  broBs  of  Saturn's  frugal  days. — 

Now  do  wo  sec  to  precious  goblets  turn, 

The  Tuscan  pitcher,  and  the  vestal  urn.    Drttmmondf  105. 


VESSELS   FOR   HEATIXO   WATER. 

Although  not  strictly  connected  with  the  subject,  we  may  observe 
that  the  gourd  is  probably  the  original  vessel  for  heating  toater,  cookings 
Sfc.  In  these  and  other  applications,  the  neck  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
handle,  and  an  opening  made  into  the  body  by  removing  a  portion  of  it, 
(see  illustration  No.  4,)  its  exterior  being  kept  moistened  by  water  while 
on  the  Bre,  as  still  practised  by  some  people,  while  others  apply  a  coating 
of  clay  to  protect  it  from  the  effects  of  flame. 

In  some  parts  where  the  calabash  or  gourd  is  not  cultivated,  cocoa  shells 
are  used  in  the  same  manner.  Kotzebue  found  the  Radack  Islanders 
thus  heating  liouids.  "  On  my  return,  I  fell  in  with  a  company  sitting 
•  round  a  fire  and  boiling  something  in  cocoa  shells."*  A  primitive  Su- 
matran  vessel  for  boiling  rice  is  the  bamboo,  which  is  still  used — ^by  the 
time  the  rice  is  dressed,  the  vessel  is  nearly  destroyed  by  the  fire.*  When 
in  process  of  time,  vessels  for  heating  water  were  formed  wholly  of  clay, 
tliey  were  fashioned  after  the  gourd.  Figures  of  ancient  saucepans  both 
of  metal  and  fictile  ware,  greatly  resemble  it,  and  so  do  some  of  tliose  of 
modern  times.     The  common  earthenware  pipkin  is  an  example. 

This  useful  implement  has  come  down  from  very  remote  ages,  and 
apparently  with  slight  alteration  in  its  figure.  (See  figure  in  No.  4.)  In 
tome  parts  of  Europe,  its  form  approaches  still  nearer  to  that  of  the  gourd. 

It  is  used  over  all  the  eastern 
world.  Dampier  observed  in 
Tonquin,  **  women  sitting  in  the 
streets  with  a  pipkin,  over  a  small 
fire  full  of  chau,"  or  tea,  which 
they  thus  prepared  and  sold.** 
Fosbroke  enumerating  the  house- 
hold utensils  represented  in 
Egyptian  sculptures,  remarks, 
"  we  meet  too  with  vessels  of 
1*0.  4.  Gourd,  Cauldron,  and  Pipkin.  ^^^  precise  fonn  of  modern  sauce- 

pans."* An  interesting  circum- 
stance is  recorded  in  Roman  history  in  connection  with  one  of  these 
vessels.     Marcus  Curius  Dentatus,  who  was  three  times  Consul,  was  a« 


•  Fryer*fl  In^ia  and  Persia,  p.  47. 

k  Voyage  Diwov.  ii,  109,  and  iii,  158,  and  FiyerV  India,  7. 

'Mmndtm't  SoaMIn,  eo.    *  Dampiw's  Vo)r«ce.  Lon.  1705.  ii,  31     •  For.  Topo^ .  83. 
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remarkable  for  his  frugality  as  his  patriotism.  Durine  the  time  that  he 
swayed  the  destinies  of  his  country,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Samnites  vi- 
sited him  at  his  cottage,  and  found  him  boiling  vegetables  in  an  earthen 
pot  or  pipkin ;  they  attempted  to  bribe  him  with  large  presents ;  but  ho 
characteristically  replied,  "  I  prefer  my  earthen  pots  to  all  your  vessels 
of  gold  and  of  silver."  To  this  Juvenal  alludes,  when  contrasting  the 
frugality  of  former  times  with  the  luxury  of  his  contemporaries  : 

When  with  the  herb**  he  gathered,  Corics  stood 

And  teethed  his  pottage  o*er  the  flaming  wood ; 

That  simple  mess,  an  old  Dictator's  treat, 

The  highway  Uborer  now  would  scorn  to  eat    Sai.  xi,  103. 

The  common  cast  iron  bellied  kettle  or  cauldron,  furnishes  another 
proof  of  the  forms  of  culinary  vessels  having  undergone  little  or  no 
change,  while  passing  through  so  many  ages :  its  shape  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  srruLA  or  pot,  sculptured  on  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis, 
(See  its  figure  in  No.  4,  and  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  402,  413.)  Others 
with  ears  and  feet,  are  delineated  in  the  Theban  sculptures.  In  the  tomb 
of  Rumeses  the  Third,  is  a  graphic  representation  of  an  Egyptian  kitchen, 
showing  the  processes  of  slaying  the  animals — cutting  the  joints — pre- 
paring ingredients  for  seasoning — hoilij^g  the  meat — stirring  the  fire^ 
making  and  baking  bread,  &c.  &c.  The  cauldrons  of  various  sizes  are 
similar  in  shape  to  ours.  Wilkinson's  An.  Egyp.  ii,  351,  383,  3S5.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  boilers  of  this  form  were  common  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  ancient  world ;  that  the  '  pottage '  by  which  Jacob  defrauded 
Esau  of  his  birthright ;  and  the  '  savoury  meat,'  which  Rebecca  cooked 
for  Isaac,  were  prepared  in  them.  To  one  of  these,  Job  referred ;  "  out 
of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  a  seething  pot  or  cauldron."  xli,  20. 
And  Elisha  also,  when  he  said  to  his  servant.  "  Set  on  the  great  pot,  and 
seethe  pottage  for  the  sons  of  the  prophets."  2  Kings,  iv,  38.  It  is  often 
mentioned  by  Homer,  in  whose  writings  it  forms  a  conspicuous  object: 

And  soon  the  flames  encompassing  around  its  amjale  bdly. 

Iliad,  iviii,  427.     Cowper 

Such  were  the  boilers  of  Argos,  (respecting  which  arose  the  saying,  "  a 
cook  from  Elis — a  cauldron  from  Argos — tapestry  from  Corinth,  &c.)  and 
of  the  Spartans,  in  which  they  prepared  their  famous  '  black  broth.'  A 
figure  of^  a  Roman  cauldron,  in  which  the  priests  boiled  their  portion  of 
the  sacrifice,  is  given  by  Misson,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Travels,  plate  4. 
It  has  a  bail,  three  studs  or  feet,  and  is  of  a  spherical  shape  resembling 
oars,  but  ornamented  with  figures  round  its  sides. 

The  same  shaped  boilers  were  common  among  the  Gauls,  who  proliably 
derived  the  knowledge  of  making  them  from  the  Phenicians.  The  art 
of  tinning  culinary  vessels,  which  they  are  said  to  have  invented,  (Pliny, 
Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv,  17,)  was  most  likely  obtained  from  the  same  source.^ 
The  Celtiljeri  are  said  to  have  been  expert  workers  of  iron.  Their 
"  most  ancient  iron  pot,"  had  ears  and  feet,  and  was  shaped  like  those  of 
the  Egyptians.  (See  its  figure  in  '  Scottish  Gael.'  p.  31G.  The  cast  iron 
caldrons  of  the  Chinese  are  also  examples.  These  are  made  very  thin ; 
and  what  is  singular,  their  mechanics  have  the  art  of  soldering  them  when 
cracked,  with  portions  of  the  same  metal,  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe  and 
small  furnace.*     They  are  the  principal  article  of  furniture  in  the  dwell- 

■ jannr^ 

•  Plotarch,  says  they  were  f HmtM. 

^ Pliny,  b.  xii,  J.  says,  the  Gauls  were  first  induced  to  invade  Rome,  ^Y ^^^'Iff^S^ 
eowrtrvtoen,  a  smkA,  who  bad  lung  worked  in  that  city.  He  carried  hont^^^^^  ^  ^% 
•il  and  wine,  which  "  set  the  teeth  of  his  countrymea   watering."    Hct^if  "b  ^  ^bm. 

<  **  Oiuriag  ov  abort  suj  this  morning  in  tha  village  of  FntHtmm,  I  bad  an  oj^por 
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ings  of  the  poor.  The  kettles  of  the  Chinese  says  Mr.  Bell,  (who  lodged 
one  day  in  a  cook's  house  near  Pekin,)  "  are  indeed  very  thin,  and  made 
of  cast  iron,  being  extremely  smooth  both  within  and  without."  Fuel  is 
scarce  and  they  used  bellows  to  heat  them.*  These  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  have  undergone  any  change  from  the  remotest  times,  and  they 
are  m  all  probability  of  the  same  form  as  the  celebrated  cauldrons  of  an- 
tiquity. That  those  of  the  Scythians,  the  ancient  Tartars  and  Chinese, 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  Gh-eeks,  is  asseited  by  Herodotus.  "  As 
Scythia  is  barren  of  wood,  they  have  the  following  contrivance  to  dress 
the  flesh  of  the  victim :  having  flayed  the  animal,  they  strip  the  flesh 
from  the  bones ;  and  if  they  have  them  at  hand,  they  throw  it  into  certain 
potjs  made  in  Scythia,  and  resembling  the  lesbian  cauldrons,  though 
somewhat  larger."     Herod,  iv,  61. 

The  boilers  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  had  the  same  ge- 
neral form.  See  plate  31  of  Frezier's  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  in  1712, 
'13,  *14.  As  these  people  had  not  the  use  of  iron,  their  vessels  were  of 
earthenware,  copper  and  its  alloys,  silver,  and  even  of  gold.  In  the  temple 
pie  at  Cusco,  "  were  boyling  pots  and  other  vessels  of  gold."  Two  enor- 
mous cauldrons  were  carried  by  the  conquerors  to  Spain,  "  each  sufficient 
wherein  to  boyle  a  cow,"  (Purchas*  Pilgrimage,  1061,  and  1073.)  The 
negroes  of  Africa,  made  theirs  of  the  same  shape.  (Generale  Histoire, 
torn.  V,  Planche  88.)  Large  cauldrons  were  common  of  old ;  they  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  &c.  and  in  the  Bible.  Maho- 
met, in  the  34th  chapter  of  the  Koran,  speaks  of  large  cauldrons  be- 
longing to  David.  Some  of  those  represented  at  Thebes,  appear  suf- 
ficiently capacious  to  contain  the  cooks  that  attend  them.  Crc&sus  boiled 
togetlicr  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb  in  a  large  brasen  cauldron,  which  had  a 
cover  of  the  same  metal ;  hence  the  reply  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  the 
demand  of  his  ambassadors  to  be  informed  what  Croesus  was  at  that  mo- 
ment doing : 

E*en  now  the  odors  to  my  sense  that  rise 
A  tortoise  boiling  with  a  lamb  supplies, 
Where  brass  below,  and  brass  above  it  lies.     Herod,  i,  47. 

The  question  naturally  arises — why  such  uniformity  in  the  figure  of  this 
utensil  ?  and  what  has  induced  people  in  distant  times  and  countries  to 
make  it  resemble  a  portion  of  a  nollow  sphere  or  spheroid,  instead  of 
forming  it  with  plane  sides  and  bottom  ?  It  is  clear  there  was  some  con- 
trolling reason  for  this— else  why  should  the  fanciful  Greek  and  Roman 
artists,  have  permitted  it  to  retain  its  primitive  form,  while  all  other  house- 
hold implements,  as  lamps,  vases,  drinking  vessels,  and  ti-ipods,  &c.  were 
moulded  by  them  into  endless  shapes  Brasen  cauldrons  we  know  were 
highly  prized.  They  were  sometimes  polished,  and  their  sides  richly  or- 
namented, but  still  their  general  form  was  the  same  as  those  of  more  an- 
cient people.  In  this  respect,  both  Greeks  and  Romans  left  them  as  they 
found  them.  The  reason  is  obvious.  When  a  liquid  is  heated  in  a  cy- 
lindrical or  other  vessel  having  perpendicular  sides,  it  easily  '  boiU  over ;' 
but  when  the  sides  incline  inwards  at  the  top,  as  in  these  cauldrons ;  it 
cannot  well  be  thrown  out  by  ebullition  alone ;  for  the  heated  waves  as  they 

^^  of  seeing  a  tinker  execute  what  I  believe  is  unknown  in  Europe.    He  mended 
sclsjered  frying-pans  of  cast  iron,  that  were  cracked  and  full  of  holes,  and  restored 

V ;Jbeir  primitive  state,  so  that  they  became  as  serviceable  as  ever.  He  ev«>D  !ook 

•o  Ilk     .ains  to  effect  this,  and  succeeded  so  speedily,  as  to  excite  my  astonianment'* 
Van  o^*m*9  Journal  of  the  Dutch  embassy  to  China,  1794—5.  Lon.  1796.  ii,  78,  ud 
C]iiiieM%epoiitory,  Canton,  1838.  iv,  38. 
'TyKrehnvmPetenbarghtodireTaejfntiQf  Am,  Lon  1764.1,319^ 
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nte  are  directed  towards  the  centre,  where  their  force  is  expended  against 
etch  other.  Dyers,  brewers,  distillers,  &c.  are  well  aware  of  this  fact. 
The  remote  ancients  had  therefore  observed  the  inefficiency  of  straight 
sided  boilers,  and  applied  a  simple  and  beautiful  remedy ;  one  whch  was 
possibly  su^;ested  by  the  previous  use  of  natural  vessels,  as  the  gourd, 
&C.  This  is  no  mean  proof  of  their  sagacity,  and  of  the  early  progress  of 
the  arts  of  founding  and  moulding.  From  the  extreme  antiquity  of  these 
cauldrons,  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  form  is  similar  to  the  pattern, 
which  Tubal-Cain  himself  used,  and  which  he  taught  his  pupils  to  imitate. 
Similar  vessels  are  found  in  the  workshops  of  Vulcan.  Sec  plate  20, 
Painting,  in  D'Agincourt's  Storia  DelFArtc,  Prato,  1S27.  Brasen  caul- 
drons were  formerly  considered  suitable  presents  for  kings — rewards  of 
valor — prizes  in  the  games,  &c.  Of  the  gifts  offered  by  Agamemnon  to 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  were — 

Seven  tripods,  never  sallied  yet  by  fire ; 

or  gold,  ten  talenis;  TW£KTr  cauldroks  bright.'' 

Jliadf  ix,  150.     Coteper, 

They  were  among  the  goods  which  Priam  took  to  redeem  the  body  of 

Hector. 

He  also  took  ten  talento  forth  of  gold, 

All  weighed ;  two  splendid  tripods ;  cauldrons  fonr ; 

And  sAer  these  i  cup  of  matcnleas  worth.    U,  xxiv.  294. 

The  prizes  at  the  funeral  games  on  the  death  of  Patrocles,  were^  • 

'  Capacious  cauldrons,  tripods  bright' 

In  the  17th  century,  they  were  considered  suitable  presents  to  a  Persian 
Emir — "  At  length  he  came,  and  was  presented  by  the  caravan- Bashi 
with  a  piece  of  satin,  half  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  and   two  large  copper 
cauldrons."     Tavemier's  Trav.  Lon.  1678.  61. 

These  unobtrusive  vessels  are  now  used  without  exciting  a  thought  of 
their  worth,  or  of  the  ingenuity  of  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
them ;  although  they  have  contributed  infinitely  more  to  the  real  comfort 
and  innocent  erratificalion  of  man,  than  all  the  splendid  vases  that  were 
ever  made.  These  have  always  liad  their  admirers  and  historians.  Vo-  ' 
lumes  embellished  with  costly  illustrations,  have  been  written  on  their 
forms,  materials,  ages  and  authors ;  but  no  modem  Hamilton,  has  entered 
the  kitchen  to  record  and  illustrate  the  origin,  impro\cmcnt,  modifications 
and  various  uses  of  the  cauldron.  This  vessel,  like  a  despised  but  ne- 
cessary attendant,  has  been  the  inseparable  companion  of  man  in  his  pro- 
gress from  barbarism  to  refinement,  and  has  administered  to  his  necessi- 
ties at  every  sta^e:  yet  it  has  ever  been  disregarded,  while  literary  cuisi- 
niers  have  expatiated  in  numerous  treatises  on  the  virtues  of  meats  pre- 
pared in  it.  Endless  are  the  essays  on  sauces,  but  the  history  of  the  more 
useful  sauce-pan  is  yet  to  be  written.  An  account  of  this  vessel  and  of 
the  cauldron,  would  place  in  a  very  novel  and  instructive  light,  the  do- 
mestic manners  of  the  world ;  and  an  examination  of  the  various  modes 
of  heating  the  latter,  would  bring  to  view  many  excellent  devices  for 
economizing  fuel.* 

Vases  used  by  oriental  women  to  convey  water  from  public  wells  and 
fountains  for  domestic  purposes,  are  often  refen-ed  to,  by  sacred  and  pro- 
fane authors.     Figure  No.  5,  represents  a  female  of  Hindostan,  bearing 


•  See  the  ancient  Peruvian  furnace  in  Frezier*s  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  by  whieh 
Arte  cAQldrons  were  heated  by  a  very  small  pot  of  lama's  daiig»  or  of  the  \^Uk1  iolia  \ 
wb'ea  ware  uaedfor  tnuti  of  other  fueL 
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one,  the  shape  of  which,  closely  resemhles  tho 
gourd  with  the  neck  removed.  This  is  their  ge- 
neral form  throughout  the  east.  The  Hindoos, 
have  them  of  copper  or  brass,  as  well  as  of  eartli- 
enware,  but  they  are  all  shaped  alike.  This  is 
not  a  little  singular,  because  a  deviation  from  a 
globular  to  a  cylindrical  form,  would  enable  their 
mechanics  to  make  thote  of  metal  at  much  less 
expense.  They  therefore  adhere  to  the  pri- 
mitive model,  because  of  its  superiority  over 
others,  or  from  that  adhesion  to  ancient  customs 
^  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  Asiatic 
:lj^^^HJHD3C^^^^  character.  In  the  early  ages  it  was  the  univer- 
sal custom  for  young  women  to  draw  water. 
Tho  daughters  of  princes  and  chief  men,  were 
not  exempt  from  it.  Isis  and  Osiris  are  sometimes  represented  with  wa- 
ter vessels  on  their  heads.  There  are  several  interestmg  examples  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Homer,  as  might  be  expected,  frequently  introduces  fe- 
males thus  occupied.     When  Nestor  entertained  Telemachus,  he  bade 

The  handmaids  for  the  feast  prepare, 

The  seato  to  range,  tho  fragnint  wood  to  bring. 

And  limpid  waters  from  tlio  living  spring.     Ody$,  iii,  544.  Pope, 

And  again  at  Ithaca ; 

With  duteous  haste  a  bevy  fair, 

Of  twenty  virgins  to  the  spring  repair : 

•  •  •  •  »  • 

Soon  from  the  fount,  with  each  a  brimming  urn, 

(Eumseus  in  their  train)  the  maids  return,    lb.  xx,  193  and  202. 

Fountains  and  wells  became  the  ordinary  places  of  assembly  for  young 
people— especially,  "at  the  time  of  the  evening,  the  time  that  women  go 
out  to  draw  water."  Gen.  xxiv,  11.  Several  of  the  Patriarchs  first  be- 
held their  future  wives  on  these  occasions  ;  and  were  doubtless  as  much 
captivated  by  their  industry  and  benevolent  dispositions  in  relieving  the 
wants  of  strangers  and  travelers,  as  by  their  personal  charms.     It  was 

Beside  a  chrystal  spring- 
that  Ulysses  met  the  daughter  of  Antiphates.  Travelers  have  often  no- 
ticed the  singular  tact  with  which  Asiatic  women  balance  several  of  these 
water  pots  on  their  heads  without  once  touching  them  with  their  hands. 
"  The  finest  dames  of  the  Gentoos  disdained  not  to  carry  water  on  their 
heads,  with  sometimes  tico  or  three  earthen  pots  over  one  anotJier,  for  house- 
hold service ;  the  like  do  all  the  women  of  the  Gentiles."  Fryer's  Trav. 
117.  At  one  of  their  religious  festivals,  Hindoo  women,  "have  a  custom 
of  dancing  with  several  pots  of  water  on  their  heads,  placed  one  above 
another."     Sonnerat,  i,  150. 

A  very  pleasing  instance  of  female  dexterity  in  carrying  water,  is  re- 
corded by  Herodotus,  v,  12.  As  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  was  sitting  pub- 
licly in  one  of  the  streets  of  Sardis,  he  observed  a  young  woman  of  great 
elegance  and  beauty,  bearing  a  vessel  on  her  head,  leading  a  horse  by  a 
brtule  fastened  round  her  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  spinning  some  thread* 
Darius  viewed  her  as  she  passed,  with  attentive  curiosity,  observing  that 
lier  employments  were  not  those  of  a  Persian,  Lydian,  nor  indeed  of  any 
Astatic  female  ;  prompted  by  what  he  had  seen,  he  sent  some  of  his  at- 
tandants  to  observe  what  she  did  with  the  horse.  They  accordingly  fol- 
lowed  het^-^Wben  she  came  to  the  river,  she  gave  the  liorse  tome  water 
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aad  then  filled  her  pitcher :  having  done  this,  she  returned  by  the  way 
she  came,  with  the  pitcher  of  water  on  her  head,  the  horse  &8tencd  by  a 
bridle  to  her  arm,  and  as  before,  employed  in  spinning. 

Industrious  labor  is  an  ornament  to  every  young  woman— -indeed  nei- 
ther the  symmetry  of  her  person,  nor  the  vigor  of  her  mind,  can  be  per- 
fectly developed  without  it.  The  fine  forms  and  glowing  health  of  the 
women  of  old,  were  chiefly  owing  to  their  temperate  modes  of  living, 
their  industrious  habits,  and  the  exercise  they  took  in  the  open  air. 

A  circumstance  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Egyptians, 
accounts  for  the  peculiar  form  of  one  of  their  favorite  ves- 
sels, the  Canopus;  the  annexed  figure  of  which,  is  taken 
from  the  *  History  of  the  ancient  people  of  Italy,*  plate  27. 
It  was  named  after  one  of  their  deities,  who  became  fa- 
mous on  account  of  a  victory  which  he  obtained  over 
the  Chaldean  deity.  Fire; — the  story  of  which  exhibits 
no  small  degree  of  ingenuity  in  a  priest,  and  it  affords  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  miracles  by  which  people  v/ere  de- 
luded in  remote  times.  The  Chaldeans  ooasted,  as  they 
justly  might,  of  the  unlimited  power  of  their  god,  and 
Na  SL  A  Cuopa*.     they  Carried  him  about  to  combat  with  those  of  other 

provinces,  all  which  he  easily  overcame  and  destroyed, 
for  none  of  their  images  were  able  to  resist  the  force  oi  firt ! — At  length 
a  shrewd  priest  of  Canopus,  devised  this  artifice  and  challenged  the  Chal- 
deans to  a  trial.  He  took  an  earthen  jar,  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
which  he  drilled  a  jjreat  number  of  small  holes  ; — these  he  stopt  up  with 
wax,  and  then  filled  the  jar  with  water  :  he  secured  the  head  of  an  old 
image  upon  it,  and  having  painted  and  sufficiently  disguised  it,  brought 
it  forth  as  tlie  god  Canopus !  In  the  conflict  with  the  Chaldean  Deity 
the  wax  was  soon  melted  by  the  latter,  when  the  water  rushed  out  of  the 
holes,  and  quickly  extinguished  the  flames.  Univ.  Hist  i,  206.  In  me- 
mory of  this  victory,  vessels  resembling  the  figure  of  the  god  used  on 
this  occasion  became  common.  Dr.  Shaw  gives  the  figure  of  one  which 
he  brought  with  him  from  Egypt.  Trav.  425.  See  ^lontfaucon,  torn,  ii, 
liv.  i,  cap.  18.  A  figure  of  one  throwing  out  water  from  numerous  holes 
on  every  side  is  also  given.  Tom.  ii,  liv.  iii. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  of  superstition  in  the  middle  ages,  is  quoted 
by  IJayle  from  Baronius ;  being  a  trial  of  the  virtue  in  the  bones  of  two 
saints ;  or  rather  a  contest  of  priestly  skill.  Si.  Martinis  relics  being 
carried  over  all  France  came  to  Auxerre,  and  were  deposited  in  the 
church  of  St,  Germain^  where  they  wrought  several  miracles.  The 
priests  of  the  latter  considered  him  as  great  a  saint  as  the  former ;  they 
therefore  demanded  one  half  of  the  receipts,  "  which  were  considerable;" 
but  Martin's  priests  contended  that  it  was  his  relics  that  performed  all 
the  miracles,  and  therefore  all  the  gif\s  belonged  to  them.  To  prove 
this,  they  proposed  that  a  sick  person  should  be  put  between  the  shrines 
of  the  saints,  to  ascertain  which  performed  the  cure.  They  therefore 
laid  a  leper  liotween  them,  and  he  was  healed  on  that  side  which  was 
next  to  Sl  Martin's  bones,  and  not  on  the  other !  the  sick  man  then  very 
naturally  turned  his  other  side,  and  was  instantly  healed  on  that  also ! 
Cardinal  Baronius  in  commenting  on  this  result,  seriously  observes,  that 
St.  Germain  was  as  great  a  saint  as  Sl  Martin,  but  that  as  the  latter  hid 
done  him  the  favor  of  a  vuU,  he  suspended  the  influence  he  had  with 
Grod,  to  do  his  gueH  the  greatest  honor !  The  custom  of  having  patron 
taints  or  gods  was  universu  among  the  ancient  heathen ;  and  the  same  as- 
tern was  carried  by  half  pagan  chriftianf  of  the  dark  ages  to  an  iocrvdiblfl 
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extent.  Ecclesiastics  peddled  the  country,  like  itinerant  jugglers,  with 
sacks  of  bones  and  other  relics  from  the  charnel  house — the  pretended 
virtues  of  which,  they  sold  to  the  deluded  multitude  as  in  the  aliove  instance. 


CHAPTER      IV. 

Oil  Wells— "Water  one  of  the  first  objects  of  ancient  husbandmen— Lot — ^Wclls  before  the  deluge— 
Dif finf  them  through  rock  subsequent  to  Uie  use  of  metals — Art  of  digging  them  carried  to  great  pvr- 
Ibction  bjr  the  Asiatics — Modern  methods  of  making  them  in  loose  soils  derived  from  the  East — Wells 
often  the  nuclei  of  cities — Private  wells  common  of  old — Public  wells  infested  by  Banditti — Wells  ua- 
■erons  in  Greeco— Introduced  there  by  Danaus^Facts  connected  with  them  in  the  m3rtholngic  ages— 
Persian  ambassadors  to  Athens  and  Laccdemon  thrown  into  wells — ^Pheniciau,  Carthagenian  and  Roman 
wells  extant — C«sar  and  Pompey*s  knowledge  of  making  wells  enabled  them  to  couquer— Citj*  of 
PMnpeii  discovered  by  digging  a  well — Wells  in  China,  Persia,  Palestiue,  India,  and  Turkey — Ctf  terns 
of  Solomoii — Sufferings  of  travelers  from  thirst— Affecting  account  fVom  Leo  Africanus— Mr.  Bruce  in 
Abyssinia — Dr.  Ryers  in  Gombroon — Hindoos  praying  for  water — Caravan  of  2000  persons  and  1800 
eameb  perished  in  the  African  desert — Crusaders. 

As  the  human  family  multiplied,  its  members  necessarily  kept  extend- 
ing themselves  more  and  more  from  their  first  abode  ;  and  in  searching 
for  suitable  locations  the  prospect  of  obtaining  water  would  necessarily  ex- 
ert a  controlling  influence  in  their  decisions.  An  example  of  this,  in  later 
times,  is  given  by  Moses  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  The  land 
was  too  much  crowded  by  their  families  and  flocks,  "  so  that  they  could 
not  dwell  together,"  and  when  they  had  concluded  to  separate,  Lot 
selected  the  plain  of  Jordan,  because  "  it  was  well  watered  every  where." 
Gen.  xiii,  10.  In  the  figurative  language  of  the  East,  "Lot  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan  ;*'  in  plain  English,  he  went  and 
carefully  examined  it.  When  thus  extending  themselves,  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  w^ould  frequently  meet  with  locations  every  way 
adapted  to  their  wants  with  the  single  exception  of  water ;  circumstances, 
which  necessarily  must  have  excited  their  ingenuity  in  devising  means 
to  obtain  it. 

At  what  period  of  mans*  history  he  first  had  recourse  to  wells,  we 
have  no  account ;  nor  of  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  penetrate  tht 
earth,  in  search  of  water.  Wells,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  of  antediluvian 
origin,  and  the  knowledge  of  them,  like  that  of  the  primitive  arts,  has 
been  preserved  by  uninterrupted  use  from  the  period  of  their  first  dis- 
covery. At  first,  they  were  probably  nothing  more  than  shallow  cavities 
dug  in  moist  places ;  and  their  depth  occasionally  increased,  in  order  to 
contain  the  surface  water  that  might  drain  into  them  within  certain  inter- 
vals of  time  ;  a  mode  of  obtaining  it  still  practised  among  barbarous  peo- 
ple. The  wells  of  Latakoo,  described  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  "  Travels 
m  South  Africa,"  were  of  this  description.  They  were  but  two  feet 
deep  and  Were  emptied  every  morning.  The  people  of  New  Holland, 
tlic  most  wretched  and  ignorant  of  our  species,  had  similar  excavations, 
at  which  Dampier,  when  on  the  coast  in  1688,  obtained  a  supply  for  his 
ships.  He  says,  "  we  filled  our  barrels  with  water  at  weils  which  had  been 
dug  by  the  natives."  Bumey's  Voy.  iv,  260.  Wells  are  also  connected 
with  the  superstitions  of  the  New  Zealanders ;  and  the  Radack  Islanders, 
wMeo  diMcovered  by  Kotzehue,  had  pits  or  square  wells,  which  they  had 
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da^  for  water.  Kotzebue's  Voy.  ii,  28, 66,  and  iii,  145,  223.  The  fresli 
water  wliich  Columbus  found  in  the  huts  belonging  to  the  Indians  of 
Cuba,  was  probably  obtained  from  similar  wells ;  but  which  the  Span« 
iards,  who  found  none  but  salt  water,  were  unable  to  discover.  Personal 
Nar.  of  Cdum.  67.  BasUm,  1827. 

These  simple  excavations  would  naturally  be  multiplied  and  their 
dimensions  enlarged  as  far  as  the  limited  means  of  man,  in  the  early  ages, 
would  permit,  and  hia  increasing  wants  require.  But  when  the  discovery 
of  the  metals  took  place,  (in  the  seventh  generation  from  the  first  pair,  ac- 
cording to  both  Moses  and  Sanchoniathon,)  the  depth  of  wells  would  no 
longer  be  arrested  by  rocks,  nor  their  construction  limited  to  locations 
where  these  did  not  occur.  From  very  ancient  wells  which  still  remain, 
it  is  certain,  that  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  history, 
the  knowledge  of  procuring  water  by  means  of  them,  was  well  under- 
stood, perhaps,  equally  so  as  at  present.  On  this  supposition  only,  can  wa 
reconcde  the  selection  of  locations  for  them  composed  wholly  of  rock* 
Some  of  the  oldest  wells  known  are  dug  entirely  through  that  material, 
and  to  a  prodigious  depth. 

Man's  ingenuity  was,  perhaps,  first  exercised  in  procuring  water; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  art  of  constructing  wells  was  more 
rapidly  carried  to  perfection  than  any  other.  The  physical  character  of 
central  Asia,  its  climate,  universal  deficiency  of  water,  its  swarms  of  in- 
habitants, and  their  pastoral,  and  agricultursd  pursuits,  would  necessarily 
contribute  to  this  result.  The  Abbe  Fleury,  in  his  "  Manners  of  the  An- 
cient Israelites,"  justly  observes, "  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle  necessar 
rily  induced  them  to  set  a  very  high  value  on  their  wells  and  cisterns ;  and 
more  especially  as  they  occupied  a  country  where  there  was  no  river  but 
Jordan,  and  where  rain  seldom  fell."  Chap.  iii.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  even  in  modem  times,  has  more  science  been  evinced,  or  mechani- 
cal skill  displayed  in  penetrating  the  earth,  than  is  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
ancient  wells  of  the  east ;  and  it  is  to  their  authors,  that  W£  are  indebted 
for  the  only  known  method  of  sinking  wells  of  great  depth,  through  loose 
soils  and  quicksands,  viz  :  by  first  constructing  a  curb,  (of  stone,  brick, 
&c.)  which  settles  as  the  excavation  is  deepened,  and  thereby  resists  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

Wells  are  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  in  common  use  among  the  ancient 
Canaanites ;  some  of  which  at  that  remote  age  adjoined  roads,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  travelers  and  the' public  at  large.  Indeed,  all  people  who  have  had 
recourse  to  wells,  have  consecrated  some  of  them  to  the  convenience  of 
strangers  and  travelers.  The  first  wells  were  probably  all  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Most  of  those  mentioned  in  history  were  certainly  such.  At  one  of 
these,  Hagar  rested  and  refreshed  herself,  when  she  fled  from  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  Sarah.  And  it  was  "  by  the  way"  of  tliis  well,  that  Isaac  was  going 
when  he  first  met  with  Rebecca.  And  we  learn  from  Gen.  xxv,  11,  that 
he  subsequently  look  up  his  abode  near  it ;  a  custom  by  which  wells 
frequently  became  nuclei  of  ancient  cities.  Jacob's  well  is  an  example, 
if  really  dug  by  him.  When  that  patriarch  and  his  family  drank  of  its 
waters,  few  dwellings  were  near  it;  (Gen.  xxiii,  19 ;)  but,  before  the  time 
of  Alexander,  these  had  so  far  increased,  as  with  the  ancient  Shalem,  to 
form  the  capital  city  of  Samaria.  And  600  years  before  Alexander's  con- 
quest of  Judea,  Jeroboam  when  he  governed  the  ten  tribes  had  a  palace 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  this  well.  Josephus,  Antiq.  viii,  3.  "  Tadmor  in  the  wil- 
derness," or  Palmyra,  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  old  world, 
was  built  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii,  4,)  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and  iu  loca- 
tton  determined  according  to  Josephus,  (Antiq.  vm,  6,)  **\)eca?^aQ  %X\kAX 
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place  only  there  are  springs  and  pits  (wells)  of  water."  Pliny  makes  tho 
same  remark,  and  speaks  of  its  "abundance  of  water."  Nat.  His.  v,  25. 
Bonnini,  in  his  '  Syracuse  Antichi/  remarks  that  most  of  the  Sicilian  cities 
took  their  names  from  the  fountains  they  were  near,  or  the  rivers  they 
bordered  upon.  The  deep  well  in  the  Cumcan  Sybil's  cave,  gave  its  name 
lAlyhe,  both  to  the  cape  and  town  near  it.  Breval*s  Remarks  on  Europe,  19 
and  39.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  European  cities.  Bath  in  Eng- 
land derived  its  name  from  the  springs  near  it.  It  was  named  Caer-Badon, 
or  the  place  of  baths,  before  the  Roman  invasion.  The  city  of  Wells, 
also,  was  named  after  the  wells  of  water  near  it,  especially  the  one  now 
known  as  St.  Andrew's  Well.  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary.  Many 
others  might  be  named. 

Private  wells  were,  however,  very  common  in  ancient  times.  Abraham 
and  Isaac  constructed  several  for  the  use  of  their  own  families  and  flocks. 
David's  spies  were  secreted  in  the  well  of  a  private  house.  "  Water 
out  of  thine  own  cistern  and  running  waters  out  of  thine  own  well,"  is 
the  language  of  Proverbs,  v,  15 ;  and  in  tlie  2d  Book  of  Kings,  xviii,  31, 
we  read  of  "  every  one  drinking  water  out  his  of  o%vn  cistern ;"  or  pit  as  it 
18  in  the  margin ;  a  term  oflen  used  by  eastern  writers,  synonymously  with 
well.  In  the  plans  of  private  houses  at  Kamac,  it  appears  that  the  ancient 
Egyptialis  arranged  their  houses  and  court  yards  (Grande  DescrijftioH^ 
tom.  iii,  Planche  xvi,)  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  diose  of  the  Romans, 
as  seen  at  Pompeii,  and  like  these,  each  house  was  generally  furnished 
with  a  round  well  and  an  oblong  cistern.  Lardner's  Arts  of^tlie  Greeks 
and  Romans,  i,  44.  "  If  I  knew  a  man  incurably  thankless,"  says  Seneca, 
"  I  would  yet  be  so  kind  as  to  put  him  on  his  way,  to  let  him  light  a  can- 
dle at  mine,  or  draw  water  at  mi/ well."  Seneca  on  Benefits;  L'Estrangc's 
Trans.  The  story  of  Apono,  an  Italian  philosopher,  and  reputed  magi- 
cian, of  the  13th  century,  indicates  that  almost  every  house  had  a  welL 
He,  however,  had  not  one,  or  it  was  dry,  and  his  neighbor  having  refused 
to  let  his  maid  draw  water  from  his  well,  Apono,  it  was  said,  by  his 
magic  caused  it  through  revenge  to  be  carried  off  by  devils.  Bayle. 

Numerous  wells  of  extreme  antiquity  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Egypt. 
Van  Slcb  notices  several.  Besides  those  in  some  of  the  pyramids,  there  are 
others  which  are  probably  as  old  as  those  structures.  Mr.  W^ilkinsoa  men- 
tions one  near  the  pyramids  of  Geezer.  An.  Egyp.  vol.  iii.  Among  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  a  city  whose  foundations  were  laid  by  Ashur,  the  son 
of  an  antediluvian,  is  a  remarkable  well,  which  supplies  the  peasants  of 
the  vicinity  with  water,  and  who  attribute  to  it  many  virtues.*  Captain 
Rich  named  it  Thishe^$  Well.  The  immediate  successors  of  that  Pharaoh 
who  patronized  Joseph  erected  stations  to  command  the  wells,  (which  were 
previously  in  use,  and  probably  had  been  for  ages,)  at  Wadee  Jasmis,  and 
tliese  same  wells  still  supply  the  port  of  Philoteras  or  ^nnum,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  with  water,  as  they  did  four  thousand  years  ago.** 

The  building  of  stations  to  protect  wells  was  common  in  ancient  times, 
on  account  of  robbers  laying  in  wait  near  them.  There  is  an  allusion  to 
this  in  Judges,  "  They  are  delivered  from  the  noise  of  archers  in  the  places 
of  drawing  water."  Chap,  v,  11.  It  was  at  the  public  fountains  that  the 
Pelasgi  attacked  the  Athenian  women.  Near  the  ruins  of  an  Egyptian 
Temple  at  Wady  El  Mecah,  is  an  enclosure,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
well.  **  All  round  the  well  there  is  a  platform  or  gallery  raised  six  feet, 
on  which  a  guard  of  boldiers  might  wcdk  all  round.     In  the  upper  part 

'Narrative  o/'^Arevidence  ui\e'>ordistan,  and  on  the    site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  hj 
C.  J,  JUch,  L«^p8a.  Vol  ii,  L^/nd  34.    i>An.  Egyp.  Vol  i,  4G. 
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of  the  wall  are  holes  for  discharging  arrows."  Foshrokes*  For.  Tap.  322. 
The  custom  of  guarding  the  roads,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  taidcs  and 
wells*  is  still  common.  Fryer  in  his  Travels  in  India,  noticed  it.  **  We 
foond  them  in  arms,  not  suffering  their  women  to  stir  out  of  the  town  un« 
guarded,  to  fetch  water."  Page  12G,  222.  In  Shaw's  Travels  in  Mauri- 
tania, he  noticed  a  beautiful  nil  of  water,  which  flowed  into  a  basin  of 
Roman  workmanship,  named  * Sliruh  we  Kruh^  i,  e,  "drink  and  be  off," 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  meeting  assassins  in  its  vicinity.  Sandys 
speaks  of  the  "  wells  of  fear."     Travels,  p.  140. 

In  ancient  Greece,  wells  were  very  numerous.  The  inhabitants  of 
Attica  were  supplied  with  water  principally  from  them.  Vitruvius  re- 
marks, that  the  other  water  which  they  had,  was  of  bad  quality.  B.  vili. 
Chap.  3.  Plutarch  has  preserved  some  of  the  laws  of  Solon  respecting 
wells.  By  these  it  was  enacted  that  all  persons  who  lived  within  four 
furlongs  of  d^ public  well,  had  liberty  to  use  it;  but  when  the  distance  was 
greater,  they  were  to  dig  one  for  themselves ;  and  they  were  requir- 
ed to  dig  at  least  six  feet  from  their  neighbor's  ground.  Life  of  Solon. 
According  to  Pliny,  Danaus  sunk  the  first  wells  in  Greece.  Nat  His. 
%ni,  56.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Cimon,  says  the  Athenians  taught  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks  "  to  sow  bread  corn,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  wells, 
and  of  the  benefit  of  fire  "  From  the  connection  in  which  wells  are  here 
mentioned,  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  they 
were  among  the  first  of  man's  inventions  ;  and  hence  the  antiquity  of  de- 
vices to  raise  water  from  them.  In  the  mythologic  ages,  the  labor  of  rais- 
ing water  out  of  deep  wells  was  imposed  as  a  punishment  on  the  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus,  for  the  murder  of  their  husbands.  The  daughters  of  I'hae- 
don  (who  was  put  to  death  by  the  thirty  tyrants)  threw  tliemselves  into  a 
well,  preferring  death  to  dishonor.  Tlie  body  of  Chrysippus,  son  of 
Pelops,  was  disposed  of  in  the  same  way,  after  bcin^  murdered  by  his 
brothers,  or  his  step-mother.  When  Danus  sent  two  heralds  to  demand 
earth  and  water  of  the  Athenians,  (tho  giving  of  which  was  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  subjection,)  they  threw  one  of  tliem  into  a  ditch,  and  the 
other  into  a  well,  telling  them  in  mockery  to  take  what  they  came  for. 
Plutarch.  And  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Lacedemonians  treated  the 
Persian  ambassadors,  who  were  sent  to  them  on  the  same  errand,  in  pre 
cisely  the  same  manner.  Herod,  b.  viii.  133.  These  brutal  acts  leu  to 
tho  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes. 

Shortly  after  Alexander's  death,  Perdiccas  and  Roxana  murdered  Statira 
and  her  sisters,  and  had  their  bodies  thrown  into  a  well.  Hence,  wells 
were  probably  common  in  Babylon  as  well  as  in  Nineveh ;  for  this  was 
most  likely  a  private  one ;  a  public  one  would  scarcely  have  been  select- 
ed, where  concealment  was  required.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  in  his  Travels  in 
Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  and  ancient  Babylon,  Vol.  i.  G98,  speaks  of  tho 
remains  of  an  ancient  and  "  amazing  deep  well,"  near  Shiraz.  Remains 
of  Phenician  and  Carthagenian  wells  are  still  to  be  seen.  Near  the  ancient 
Barca,  Delia  CuUa  discovered  "  wells  of  great  depth,  some  of  which  still 
afford  most  excellent  water."'  At  AroTf  are  others,  some  of  which  are 
excavated  through  rocks  of  sandstone.  At  Arzew,  tlie  ancient  Arsenaria, 
Dr.  Shaw  observed  a  number  of  wells,  "  which  from  the  masonry  appear 
to  be  as  old  as  the  city."^     The  celebrated  fountain  of  the  sun  of  the  an* 
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numerous  othcurs,  the  terms  "well"  and  "fountain,"  are  Bvnonymoui. 
"  The  following  is  among  the  first  observations  of  Sir  William  GeU, 
after  landing  on  the  Troad ;  ''  we  past  many  wells  on  the  road,  a 
proof  that  the  country  was  once  more  populous  than  atpresent.'  The 
inhabitants  of  Ithaca,  the  birth  place  of  Ulysses  and  Telemachus,  and 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  principal  events  recorded  in  the  poetry  of 
Homer,  still  draw  their  supplies  of  water,  as  in  former  times,  from  wells. ^ 
And  as  in  other  places,  a  tower  was  anciently  erected  to  guard  one  of 
these  wells,  and  protect  the  inhabitants  wliile  drawing  water  from  it.® 

The  ancient  Eg^yptians  irrigated  the  borders  of  the  desert  above  the 
reach  of  the  inundations  of  the  'Sile fjrom  wells,  which  they  dug  for  tliat 
purpose.**     The  Chinese  also  use  wells  to  water  their  land. 

As  it  regards  the  antiquity  and  importance  of  wells,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  earliest  account  on  record  of  the  purchase  of  land,  23  Gren.  was 
subsequent  to  that  of  a  well,  Gen.  xxi,  SO. 

Roman  wells  are  found  in  every  country  which  that  people  conquered* 
Their  armies  had  constant  recourse  to  them,  when  other  sources  of  water 
failed,  or  were  cut  off  by  their  enemies.  Paulus  Emilius,  Pompey,  and  Cbb- 
sar,  often  preserved  their  troops  from  destruction  by  having  recourse  to  them. 
This  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  Ccesar  when  besieged  in  Alexandria ;  the 
water  in  the  cisterns  having  been  spoiled  by  the  Egyptians.  It  was  Pom- 
pey's  superior  knowledge  m  thus  obtaining  water,  which  enabled  him  to 
overthrow  Mithridales,  by  retaining  possession  of  an  important  post, 
which  the  latter  abandoned  for  want  of  water.  Thus  the  destinies  of 
these  manslayers  and  their  armies,  frequently  depended  on  the  wells 
which  they  made. 

The  city  of  Rome,  previous  to  the  time  of  Appius  Claudius  Coccus,  who 
first  conveyed  water  to  it  by  an  aqueduct,  A.  U.  C.  411,  was  supplied  chiefly 
from  fountains  and  wells,  several  of  which  are  preserved  to  this  dav.  (At 
Chartrcs  in  France,  a  Roman  well  is  still  known  as  the  *  Saints'  W  ell,'  on 
account  of  martyrs  drowned  in  it  by  the  Romans.) 

In  noticing  the  wells  of  ancient  Italy,  we  may  refer  to  a  circumstancOi 
which  although  trivial  in  itself,  led  to  the  most  surprising  discovery  that 
had  ever  taken  place  on  tins  globe,  and  one  which  in  the  interest  it  has 
excited  is  unexampled.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  1711, 
an  Italian  peasant  while  digging  a  well  near  his  cottage,  found  some 
fragments  of  colored  marble.  These  attracting  attention,  led  to  further  ex- 
cavation, when  a  statue  of  Hercules  was  disinterred,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a  mutilated  one  of  Cleopatra.  These  specimens  of  ancient  art, 
were  found  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface,  and  in  a  place 
which  subsequently  proved  to  be  a  temple  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Herculaneum !  This  city  was  overwhelmed  with  ashes 
and  lava,  during  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.  D.  79,  being  the  same  in 
which  the  elder  Pliny  perished,  who  was  suffocated  with  sulphurous  va- 
pors, like  Lot's  wife  in  a  similar  calamity.  Herculaneum  therefore  had 
been  buried  1630  years !  and  while  every  memorial  of  it  was  lost,  and 
even  the  site  unknown,  it  was  thus  suddenly,  by  a  resurrection  then 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  brought  again  to  light ;  and 
streets,  temples,  houses,  statues,  paintings,  jewellery,  professional  imple- 
ments, kitchen  utensils,  and  other  articles  connected  with  ancient  domestic 
life,  were  to  be  seen  arranged,  as  when  their  owners  were  actively  mov- 


•  Top.  of  Troy,  Lon.  1804,  p.  5.    •»£<!.  Encyc.  Art  Tthnca. 
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bg  ttmong  them.  Even  the  skeletons  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  were 
found ;  one,  near  the  threshold  of  his  door,  with  a  bag  of  money  in  his 
hand,  and  apparently  in  the  act  of  escaping. 

The  light  which  diis  important  discovery  reflected  upon  numerous  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  ancients,  has  greatly  eclipsed  all  previous  sour- 
ces of  information ;  and  as  regards  some  of  the  arts  of  the  Romans,  the 
information  thus  obtained,  may  be  considered  almost  as  full  and  satisfactory, 
as  if  one  of  their  mechanics  had  risen  from  the  dead  and  described  them. 

Among  the  early  discoveries  made  in  this  city  of  Hercules,  (it  having 
been  founded  by,  or  in  honor  of  him,  1250,  B.  C.)  not  the  least  interesting 
is  one  of  its  public  wells ;  which  having  been  covered  by  an  arch  and 
surrounded  by  a  curb,  the  ashes  were  excluded.  Phil.  Trans,  xlvii, 
151.  This  well  was  found  in  a  high  state  of  preservation — ^it  still  con- 
tains excellent  water,  and  is  in  the  same  condition  as  when  the  last  fe- 
males retired  from  it,  bearing  vases  of  its  water  to  their  dwellings,  and 
probably  on  the  evening  that  preceded  the  calamity,  which  drove  them 
from  it  for  ever. 

Forty  years  after  the  discovery  of  Herculaneum,  another  city  over- 
whelmed at  die  same  time,  was  "  destined  to  be  the  partner  of  its  disinter* 
mcnt,  as  well  as  of  its  burial."  This  was  Pompeu,  the  very  name  of 
which  had  been  almost  forgotten.  As  it  lay  at  a  greater  distance  from 
Vesuvius  than  Herculaneum,  the  stream  of  lava  never  reached  iL  It  was 
inhumed  by  showers  of  ashes,  pumice  and  stones,  which  formed  a  bed  of 
variable  depth  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  and  which  is  easily  removed; 
whereas  the  former  ci^  was  entombed  in  ashes  and  lava  to  the  depth  of 
from  seventy  to  a  hundred  feet.  With  the  exception  of  the  upper  stories 
of  the  houses,  which  were  either  consumed  by  red  hot  stones  ejected  from 
the  volcano,  or  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  matter  collected  on  their 
roofs,  we  behold  in  Pompeii  a  flourishing  city  nearly  in  the  state  in  which 
it  existed  eighteen  centuries  ago !  The  buildings  unaltered  by  newer 
&shions ;  the  ptuntings  undimmed  by  the  leaden  touch  of  time ;  household 
furniture  left  in  the  confusion  of  use ;  articles  even  of  intrinsic  value 
abandoned  in  the  harry  of  escape,  yet  safe  from  the  robber,  or  scattered 
about  as  they  fell  from  the  trembling  hand  which  could  not  stoop  or  pauso 
for  the  most  valuable  possessions ;  and  in  some  instances  the  bohcs  of  the 
inhabitants,  bearing  sad  testimony  to  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of 
the  calamity  which  overwhelmed  them.  Pompeii,  i,  5.  Lib.  Entertaining 
Knowledge.  In  the  prison,  skeletons  of  unfortunate  men  were  discov- 
ered, their  leg  bones  being  enclosed  in  shackles,  and  are  so  preserved  in 
the  museum  at  Portici. 

I  noticed,  says  M.  Simond,  a  striking  memorial  of  this  mighty  eruption, 
m  the  Forum  opposite  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter ;  a  new  altar  of  white 
marble  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  apparently  just  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
sculptor,  had  been  erected  there ;  an  enclosure  was  building  all  around ; 
the  mortar  just  dashed  against  the  side  of  the  wall,  was  but  half  spread 
out ;  you  saw  the  long  sliding  stroke  of  the  trowel  about  to  return  and 
obliterate  its  own  track — ^but  it  never  did  return ;  the  hand  of  the  work- 
man was  suddenly  arrested  ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  1800  years,  the  whole 
looks  so  fresh,  that  you  would  almost  swear  the  mason  was  only  gone  to 
his  dinner,  and  about  to  come  back  immediately  to  finish  his  work ! 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  for  an  event  connected  with  the  arts 
of  former  ages,  ever  to  happen  in  future  times,  equal  in  interest  to  the  re- 
surrection of  these  Roman  towns,  unless  it  be  the  reappearance  of  the 
Phenician  cities  of  the  plain. 

Trom  the  facility  of  removing  the  materials  at  PompeUt  nvMc^  ^r^^XAt 
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advances  have  Leen  made  in  uncovering  the  huildings  and  clearing  the 
streets,  than  will  probably  ever  be  accomplished  in  Herculaneiim.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  several  wells  liave  been  found,  besides  ram-' 
tccUer  cisterns  and  fountains  in  great  numbers.  The  latter  were  so  com- 
mon, that  scarcely  a  street  has  been  found  without  one  ;  and  every  hou9e 
was  provided  with  one  or  more  of  the  former. 

During  the  excavations  immediately  previous  to  the  publication  of  Sir 
Wm.  Geirs  splendid  work,  *  Pompeiana,'  in  1832.  a  very  fine  well  wai 
discovered  near  the  gate  of  the  Pantheon,  IIG  feet  in  depth  and  contain 
ing  15  feet  of  water!* 

That  wells  were  numerous  in  Asia  and  the  east  generally,  we  can 
readily  believe,  when  we  learn  that  some  of  the  most  fertile  districts, 
could  neither  be  cultivated  nor  inhabited  without  them.  Not  less  than 
fifty  thousand  wells  were  counted  in  one  district  of  Hindostan,  when  taken 
possession  of  by  tlie  British;  several  of  which  are  of  very  high  antiquity. 
In  China,  wells  are  numerous,  and  often  of  large  dimensions,  and  even 
lined  with  mar})lo.  In  Pckin  they  are  very  common,  some  of  the  deepest 
wells  of  the  world  are  in  this  country.  M.  Arago,  (in  his  Essay  on  Arte- 
sian Wells,)  observes  tliat  the  Chinese  have  sunk  them  to  the  enormous 
depth  of  eighteen  hundred  feet !  "  Dig  a  well  before  you  are  thirsty,"  is 
one  of  their  ancient  proverbs.  The  scarcity  of  water  over  all  Persia  has 
been  noticed  by  every  traveler  in  that  country.  In  general  the  inhabi- 
tants depend  entirely  on  wells,  the  water  of  which  is  commonly  bad. 
Fryer,  xxxv,  G7. 

To  provide  water  for  the  thirsty  has  always  been  esteemed  in  the  east, 
one  of  the  most  excellent  of  moral  duties,  hence  benevolent  princes  and  rich 
men,  have,  from  the  remotest  ages,  consecrated  a  portion  of  their  wealth 
to  the  construction  of  wells,  tanks,  fountains,  &c.  for  public  use.  It  is  re- 
corded as  one  of  the  glories  of  Uzziah's  reign,  that  he  "digged  many 
wells."  Over  all  Persia,  there  are  numerous  cisterns  built  for  public  use 
by  the  rich.  Fryer,  225.  "Another  work  of  charity  among  the  Hindoos" 
observes  Mr.  Ward,  "  is  the  digging  of  pools,  to  supply  the  thirsty  traveler 
with  water.  The  cutting  of  these,  and  building  flights  of  steps,  in  order  to 
descend  into  them,  is  in  many  cases  very  expensive;  4,000  rupees,  (2,000 
dollars,)  are  frequently  expended  on  one."  At  the  ceremony  of  setting  it 
apart  for  public  use,  a  Brahmin,  in  the  name  of  the  donor,  exclaims,  "  I 
offer  this  pond  of  water  to  quench  the  thirst  of  mankind,"  afler  which  the 
owner  cannot  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use.     Hist.  Hindoos,  374. 

Ferose,  one  of  the  rconarchs  of  India,  in  the  fourteenth  century, "  built 
fifly  sluices"  (to  irrigate  the  land,)  and  "  one  hundred  and  fifty  wells." 
One  of  the  objects,  which  the  fakirs,  or  mendicant  philosophers  of  India, 
have  frequently  in  view,  in  collecting  alms,  is  to  *  dig  a  well,*  and  thereby 
atone  for  some  particular  sin.  Other  devotees  stand  in  the  roads  with 
vessels  of  water,  and  give  drink  to  thirsty  travelers  from  the  same  motives. 
Among  the  supposed  causes  of  Job's  affliction,  adduced  by  Eliphaz,  was, 
"thou  hast  not  given  water  to  the  weary  to  drink,"  xxii,  7:  a  most  hor- 
rible accusation  in  such  a  country  as  Syria,  and  one  which  that  righteous 
man  denied  with  the  awful  imprecation,  "  then  let  mine  arm  fall  from  my 
shoulder  blade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone."  xxxi,  22. 

**  The  sun  was  setting,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  "as  we  descended  the  last 
chain,  and  with  the  departure  of  daylight,  our  tortures  commenced,  as  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  any  of  the  fountains  charitably  erected  by  the  Turks 
near  the  road."^  Large  legacies  are  sometimes  left  by  pious  Turks  for  the 
^ —  -  —  —  —  -  —  -  -  —  — 
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erectioii  of  fountainfl,  who  believe  they  can  do  no  act  more  acceptable  to 
Ooil.*  This  mode  of  expending  their  wealth,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
oooferrcd  real  and  lasting  benefits  on  the  public,  was  the  surest  way  of 
transmitting  to  posterity  the  names  of  the  donors.  The  pools  of  Solomon, 
might  have  preserved  his  name  from  oblivion  had  nothing  else  respectino 
him  been  known.  These  noble  structures,  in  a  land  where  every  otlicr  work 
of  art  has  been  hurried  to  destruction,  remain  almost  as  perfect  as  when 
they  were  constructed,  and  Jerusalem  is  still  supplied  with  water  from 
them,  by  an  earthen  pipe  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  ''  These  reser- 
voirs are  really  worthy  of  Solomon;  I  had  formed  no  conception  of  their 
magnificence ;  they  are  three  in  number,  the  smallest  between  four,  and 
five  hundred  feet  in  length."  The  waters  are  discharged  from  one  into 
another,  and  conveyed  from  the  lowest  to  the  city.  "  1  descended  into 
the  third  and  largest;  it  is  lined  with  plaister  like  the  Indian  chunan,  and 
hanging  terraces  run  all  round  iL"     Lmdsay's  Trav.  Let.  9.  • 

According  to  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  Chinese,  "to  repair  a  road, 
make  a  bridge,  or  dig  a  well,''  will  atone  for  many  sins.  Davis'  China, 
ii,  89.  The  Hindoos,  says  Sonncrat,  believe  tlie  dig^ng  of  tanks  on  the 
highways,  renders  the  gods  propitious  to  them ;  and  he  adds,  *'  Is  not  this 
the  best  manner  of  honoring  the  deity,  as  it  contributes  to  the  natural 
good  of  his  creatures]"  Vol.  i,  94. 

BUFFERIXOS  OF  TRAVELERS  FROM  THIRST. 

The  extreme  sufferings  which  orientals  have  been,  and  are  still  called  to 
endure  from  the  want  of  water,  have  been  noticed  by  all  modem  travelers, 
from  Rubriques  and  Marco  Paulo,  to  Burckhardt  and  Niebuhr.  Wellsin 
some  routes,  are  a  hundred  miles  apart,  and  are  sometimes  found  empty ; 
hence  travelers  have  often  been  obliged  to  slay  their  camels  for  the  wa» 
tcr  these  animals  retain  in  their  stomachs.  Leo  Africantu  noticed  two 
marble  monuments  in  his  travels ;  upon  one  of  which  was  an  epitaph, 
reconling  the  manner  in  which  those  who  slept  beneath  them  had  met 
their  doom.  One  was  a  rich  merchant,  the  other  a  water  carrier,  who 
furnished  caravans  with  water  and  provisions.  On  reaching  this  spot, 
scorched  by  the  sun  and  their  entrails  tortured  by  the  most  excruciating 
thirst;  there  remained  but  a  small  quantity  of  water  between  them.  The 
rich  man,  whose  thirst  now  made  him  regard  his  gold  as  dirt,  purchased  a 
tingle  cup  of  it  for  ten  thousand  ducats  ;  but  that  which  possibly  might 
have  been  sufficient  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  them,  being  divided  be- 
tween both,  served  only  to  prolong  their  sufferings  for  a  moment,  and  they 
both  sunk  into  that  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  waking  upon  earth. 
Lives  of  Travelers,  by  St.  John. 

Mr.  Bruce,  when  in  Abyssinia,  obtained  water  fi^om  the  stomachs  of 
camels,  which  his  companions  slew  for  tliat  purpose.  Sometimes  the 
mouths  and  tr)ngues  of  travelers,  from  want  of  this  precious  litjuid,  be- 
come dry  and  hard  like  those  of  parrots ;  but  these  are  not  the  only 
people  who  suffer  from  thirst.  During  the  long  continuance  of  a  drought 
which  prevailed  over  all  Judea  in  Ahab's  reign,  every  class  of  people 
suffered.  I  Kings,  xvii  and  xviil.  And  such  droughts  are  not  uncom- 
mon. **  The  poor  and  nee<ly  seek  water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their 
tongue  faileth  for  thirst,"  (Isa.  xli,  17,)  in  modem  times  as  when  the  pro- 
phet wrote,  and  not  the  poor  alone,  for  "  the  honorable  men  are  famish- 
ed," and,  as  well  as  the  multitude,  are  "dried  up  with  thirst."  Isa.  v,  13 

"Com.  Porter's  Letters  from  Constantinople,  i,  101. 
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Mechanics  in  cities  were  not  exempt  **  The  smith  with  the  tongs,  both 
worketh  in  the  coals  and  fashioneth  it  with  hammers,  and  worketh  it  with 
die  strength  of  his  arms,  is  hungry  and  his  strength  faileth,  he  drinks  no 
footer  and  is  faint**     Isa.  xliv,  12. 

Dr.  Ryers,  who  lived  in  the  city  of  Gombroon,  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
when  describing  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  deficiency  and  bad  quality 
of  the  w^ater,  observes  that  the  heat  made  "  the  mountains  gape,  the  rocks 
cleft  in  sunder,  the  waters  stagnate,  to  which  the  birds  with  hanging 
wings  repair  to  quench  their  thirst ;  for  want  of  which  the  herds  do  low, 
the  camels  cry,  the  barren  earth  opens  wide  for  drink ;  and  all  things  ap- 
pear calamitous  for  want  of  kindly  moisture ;  in  lieu  of  which  hot  blasts 
of  wind  and  showers  of  sand  infest  the  purer  air,  and  drive  not  only  us, 
but  birds  and  beasts  to  seek  remote  dwellings,  or  else  to  perish  here ;"  and 
after  removing  to  a  village  some  miles  distant,  **  for  the  sake  of  water," 
by  a  metaphor,  that  will  appear  to  some  persons  as  bordering  on  blas- 
phemy, he  says,  "  it  was  as  welcome  to  our  parched  throats,  as  a  drop  of 
that  cool  liquid,  to  the  importunate  Dives**  Fryer,  p.  418.  Under  similar 
circumstances,  the  Hindoos,  night  and  day  run  through  the  streets,  carry- 
uig  boards  with  earth  on  their  heads,  and  loudly  repeating  after  the  Brah- 
mins, a  prayer,  signifying  **  God  give  us  water."  Even  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  where  water  was  in  comparative  abundance,  agricultural  laborers 
considered  the  Frog  an  object  of  envy,  inasmuch  as  it  had  always 
enough  to  drink  in  the  most  sultry  weather.  Lard.  Arts  Greeks  and  Rom. 
Vol.  li,  20.  The  ignorant  and  clamorous  Israelites,  enraged  with  thirst, 
abused  Moses,  and  were  ready  to  stone  him,  because  they  had  no  water. 

One  of  the  most  appalling  facts  that  is  recorded  of  suffering  from  thirst 
occurred  in  1805.  A  caravan  proceeding  from  Timboctoo  to  Talifet,  was 
disappointed  in  not  finding  water  at  the  usual  watering  places ;  when, 
hornble  to  relate,  all  the  persons  belonging  to  it,  two  thousand  in  number, 
besides  eighteen  hundred  camels,  perished  hy  thirst!  Occurrences  like 
this,  account  for  the  vast  quantities  of  human  and  other  bones,  which  are 
found  heaped  together  in  various  parts  of  the  desert.  Wonders  of  the 
World,  p.  246.  While  the  crusaders  besieged  Jerusalem,  great  numbers 
perished  of  thirst,  for  the  Turks  had  filled  the  wells  in  the  vicinity.  Me- 
morials of  their  suffenngs  may  vet  be  found  in  the  heraldic  bearings  of  their 
descendants.  The  charge  of  a  foraging  party  '  for  water,'  we  are  told, "  was 
an  office  of  distinction;''  hence,  some  of  the  commanders  on  these  occa- 
sions, subsequently  adopted  toater  buckets  in  their  coats  of  arms,  as  em- 
blems of  their  labors  in  Palestine.  *  Water  Bougettes,'  formed  part  of 
the  arms  of  Sir  Humphrey  Bouchier,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bar- 
tict,  in  1471.     Monies'  Ant.  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
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8aV)tcl  9f  Wblu  e«NiUana4— Weill  worshipp«d— Rircr  GKOge*— Saertd  well  at  Benarei— OrZit  « 
k«a  St  W^ll»— Tradition  of  tha  IUbbio»-AItan  erected  near  them— Involied-Cereniuniet  with  nttrt  •> 
vatar  la  Efjrpl,  Oraaea,  Para,  Mexico,  Rome,  and  Judea — Tamplea  erected  orer  wella-^Tha  foantati 

af  Apollo-~WanZaaZa»>~ProplMtJual— Tamplaof  bia — Mahomniedan  Moaqnea Uinduo  temple 

— Wodan^  wail— Walla  ia  Chiaaaa  taaiplaa>»Pliny~^eita  ••Gaule— Modern  •ttperttition*  with  refaki 
la  water  aod  wella— H&adooe — Algerinec— Niuevcb — Grceka~-Tomba  of  soinu  near  wella — Sttpera4- 
taaaa  of  tlia  Peraiaaa — Aaflo  Saxona—Hindooa— Scotch — Eofliah— St.  Genevieve'a  well — Sl  Wiaj. 
ftad*a  wall— ilotiaa  and  well  *  warminf «' 

In  the  early  ages  water  was  reverenced  as  the  substance  of  which  all 
things  in  the  universe  were  supposed  to  be  made,  and  the  vivifying  prin- 
ciple that  animated  the  whole ;  hence,  rivers,  fountains,  and  wells,  were 
worshipi^ed  and  religious  feasts  and  ceremonies  instituted  in  honor  of 
them,  or  of  the  spirits  which  were  believed  to  preside  over  tliem.  Al- 
most all  nations  retain  relics  of  this  superstition,  while  in  some  it  is  practi- 
sed to  a  lamentable  extent.  Asia  exhibits  the  humiliating  spectacle  of 
millions  of  her  people  degraded  by  it,  as  in  former  ages.  Shoals  of  pil- 
grims are  constantly  in  motion  over  all  Hindoston,  on  their  way  to  the 
'  sacred  Ganges  j*  their  tracks  stained  with  the  blood  and  covered  with 
the  bones  of  thousands  that  perish  on  the  road.  With  these  people,  it  is 
deemed  a  virtue  even  to  think  of  this  river ;  while  to  bathe  in  its  waters 
washes  away  all  sin,  and  to  expire  on  its  brink,  or  be  suffocated  in  it,  is 
the  climax  of  human  felicity.  The  holy  well  in  the  city  of  Benares  is 
visited  by  devotees  from  all  parts  of  India ;  to  it  they  offer  rice,  6cc,  as  to 
their  idols. 

From  this  sacred  character  of  water,  it  very  early  became  a  custom,  in 
order  to  render  obligations  inviolable,  to  take  oaths,  conclude  treaties, 
make  bargains,  &c.  at  wells.  We  Icam  that  when  Jacob  was  on  his  way 
to  Egypt,  became  to  the  "  well  of  the  oath,"  and  offered  sacrifices  to  God 
Joseph  us,  Ant.  ii,  7.  At  the  same  well,  his  grandfather  Abraham  conclu- 
ded a  treaty  with  Abimelech,  which  was  accompanied  with  ceremonies 
and  oatlis.  Gen.  xxi.  At  the  celebrated  Pvtcal  lAbonis^  at  Rome,  oaths 
M'cre  publicly  administered  every  morning;  a  representation  of  this  well 
is  on  tne  reverse  of  a  medal  of  Libo.  Encyc.  Ant.  412.  It  was  believed 
that  the  "oaths  of  the  Gods"  was  also  by  water.  Univer.  His.  Vol.  iv, 
17.  The  Rabbins  have  a  tradition  that  their  kings  were  always  anoint- 
ed by  the  side  of  a  fountain.  Solomon  was  carried  by  order  of  Day  id  to 
toe  '  fountain  of  Gihon,'  and  there  proclaimed  king.     Joseph.  Ant.  vii,  14. 

The  ancient  Cuthitcs,  says  Mr.  Bryant,  and  the  Persians  after  them,  had 
a  great  veneration  for  fountains  and  streams.  Altars  were  erected  in 
die  vicinity  of  wells  and  fountains,  and  religious  ceremonies  performed 
around  tliem.     Thus  Ulysses  : 

B«Mide  a  fountain'a  sacred  brink,  wo  raiacd 

Our  verdant  altan,  and  tho  victims  blazed.  niud  ii,  30d. 

•* Wherever  a  spring  rises,  or  a  river  flows,"  says  Seneca,  "there  we 

should  build  altars  and  offer  sacrifices,"  and  a  diousand  yeard  before  Se- 

.    neca  liveil,  the  author  c.f  the  GStli  Psalm  spoke  of  worshipping  God  from 

tbe  "  fountains  of  IsraeL"     The  Syracusans  held  great  festivals  every 
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year  at  the  fountains  of  Aretnusa,  and  they  sacrificed  black  bulls  to  Pluto 
at  the  fountain  of  Cyane.  Wells  were  sometimes  dedicated  to  particular 
deities,  as  the  oracular  fountain  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  near  the  sea  at 
Patra,  which  still  remains  nearly  as  he  described  it ;  and  having  been  re- 
dedicated  to  a  christian  saint,  **  is  still  a  sacred  well."  Dirination  by 
water,  was  practised  at  this  well.  A  mirror  was  suspended  by  a  thread, 
having  its  polished  surface  upwards,  and  while  floating  on  the  water, 
prestiges  were  drawn  from  the  images  reflected. 

PolyniccB,  in  CEdipus  Coloneus,  swears  **  by  our  native  fountains  and 
our  kindred  gods."  Antigone,  when  about  to  be  sacrificed,  appeals  to  the 
**  fountains  of  Dirce,  and  the  grove  of  Thebe."  Ajax  before  he  slew 
himself,  called  on  the  sun,  the  soil  of  Salamis,  and  "ye  fountains  and 
rivers  here."     Trag.  of  Sophocles  lit.  trans.  1837. 

"  At  Peneus*  fount  Aristeus  stood  and  bowed  with  woe, 

Breathed  his  deep  murmurs  to  the  nymph  below  :        Oeorgics  L.  iv,  365. 

Cyrene !  thou  whom  these  fair  springs  revere/' 

The  fountain  of  Aponeus,  (now  Albano)  the  birth  place  of  Livy,  was 
an  oracular  one.  That  of  Pirene  at  Corinth,  was  sacred  to  the  muses. 
Eneas  invoked  "  living  fountains"  among  other  "  Ethereal  Gt>ds."  And 
old  Latinus 

"  Sought  the  shades  renowned  for  prophecy. 

Which  near  Albuneas'  sulphureous  fountain  lie."  En.  vii,  134. 

Cicero  says,  the  Roman  priests  and  augurs,  in  tlicir  prayers,  called  on 
the  na:'nes  of  rivers,  brooks,  and  springs. 

Vessels  of  water  were  carried  by  tlie  Egyptian  priests  in  their  sacred 
processions,  to  denote  the  great  blessings  derived  from  it,  and  that  it  was 
the  beginning  of  all  things.  Vitruvius  says  they  were  accustomed  to 
place  a  vase  of  it  in  their  temples  with  great  devotion,  and  prostrating 
themselves  on  the  earth,  returned  thanks  to  the  divine  goodness  for  its  pro- 
tection. Book  viii,  Pi-oem.  In  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  myste- 
ries, those  who  entered  the  temple,  washed  their  hands  in  holy  water,  and 
on  the  nintli  and  last  day  of  the  festival,  vessels  of  water  were  offered 
with  great  ceremonies,  and  accompanied  with  mystical  expi'essions  to  the 
Gods.  Those  who  were  initiated  were  prohibited  from  ever  sitting  on 
the  cover  of  a  well.  Sojourners  among  the  Greeks  carried  in  the  religious 
processions,  small  vessels  formed  in  the  shape  of  boats  ;  and  their  daugh- 
ters taaler  jpots  with  umbrellas.  Rob.  Ant.  Greece.  Plutarch  says, 
*'Jis/i€s  were  not  eaten  of  old,  from  reverence  of  springs." 

Among  the  ancient  Peruvians,  certain  Indians  were  appointed  to  sacri- 
fice "to  fountains,  springs,  and  rivers."  Pur.  Pil.  1076.  Holy  water  was 
placed  near  the  altars  of  the  Mexicans.  Ibid,  987.  Tlaloc  was  their  God 
of  water;  on  fulfilling  particular  vows  they  bathed  in  the  sacred  pond 
Tezcapan.  The  water  of  the  fountain  Toxpalatl  was  drank  only  at  the 
most  solemn  feasts:  no  one  was  allowed  to  taste  it  at  any  other  time.  Cla- 
vigero,  Lon.  1786,  vol.  i,  251  and  265.  The  Fontinalia  of  the  Romans, 
were  religious  festivals,  held  in  October,  in  honor  of  the  Nymphs  of  wells 
and  fountains;  part  of  the  ceremonies  consisted  in  throwing  nosegays  into 
tfountains,  and  occorating  the  curbs  of  wells  with  wreatlis  of  flowers. 

The  Jews  had  a  religious  festival  in  connection  with  water,  the  origin 
of  which  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  It  was  kept  on  the  last  day  of  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  when  they  drew  water  with  great  ceremony  from 
ihe  pool  of  Siloah  and  conveyed  it  to  the  temple.*     It  is  supposed,  the  Sa- 
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▼ior  alliidcfl  to  this  practice,  when  on  "  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the 
least,  he  stood  and  cried,  saying,  if  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me, 
tad  drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his 
belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  waters."  John,  vii,  37.  One  of  the  five 
tolemn  festivals  of  the  people  of  Pegu,  is  *  the  fi^ast  of  water,'  during 
which, '  the  king,  nobles  and  all  the  people  throw  water  upon  one  another.' 
Ovington's  Voy.  to  Surat.  1689. 597.  The  superstitious  veneration  for  wells, 
induced  the  ancients  to  erect  temples  near,  and  sometimes  over  them ;  as 
the  fountain  of  Apollo,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  the  well 
Zemzem  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  &c.  In  accordance  with  this  prevailing 
custom,  we  find  the  prophet  Joel  speaks  of  a  fountain  which  should  come 
forth  ami  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  water  the  valley,  iii,  18.  And 
when  Jeroboam  built  a  temple,  that  the  ten  tribes  might  not  be  obliged  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  and  there  be  seduced  from  him,  Josephus 
tells  us,  that  he  built  it  by  the  fountains  of  the  lesser  Jordan.  Antiq.  viii, 
cap.  8.  In  the  temple  of  Isis,  at  Poa.peii,  the  '  sacred  well'  has  been 
found.  Pompeii,  i,  277,  279. 

The  ancient  custom  of  enclosing  wells  in  religious  edifices  was  adopted 
by  both  Christians  and  Mahommedans.     Among  the  latter  it  is  still  con 
tinued,  and  it  is  not  altogether  abandoned  by  the  former. 

"  This  afternoon,"  says  Fryer,  speaking  of  one  of  the  mosques  in  India, 
**  their  samctum  sanctorum  was  open,  the  priest  entering  in  barefoot,  and 
prostrating  himself  on  one  of  the  mats  spread  on  the  floor,  whither  I  must 
not  have  gone,  could  his  authority  have  kept  me  ouL  The  walls  were 
white  and  clean  but  plain,  only  the  commandments  wrote  in  Arabic  at  the 
west  end,  were  hung  over  a  table  in  an  arched  place,  where  the  priest  ex- 
pounds, on  an  ascent  of  seven  steps,  railed  at  top  with  stone  very  hand- 
somely. Underneath  are  fine  cool  vaults,  and  stone  stairs  to  descend  to  a 
deep  tank:' 

As  it  was  formerly  death  to  a  christian  who  entered  a  mosaue,  we  shall 
add  a  more  recent  instance.  In  1831,  Mr.  St.  John  disguised  himself, 
like  Burckhardt,  in  the  costume  of  a  native,  and  visited  the  mosques  of 
Cairo.  In  that  of  Sultan  Hassan,  he  observes,  **  ascending  a  long  flight 
of  steps,  and  passing  under  a  magnificent  doorway,  wo  entered  the  vesti« 
bulc,  and  proceeded  towards  the  most  sacred  portion  of  the  edifice,  where, 
on  stepping  over  a  small  railing,  it  was  necessary  to  take  ofl*our  babooshes, 
or  red  Turkish  shoes.  Here  we  beheld  a  spacious  square  court,  paved 
with  marble  of  various  colors,  fancifully  arranged,  with  a  beautiful  oc- 
tagonal  marhle  fountain  in  the  centre."  Egypt  and  Mohammed  Ali,  ii,  338. 
It  is  the  same  in  Persia.  Tavern.  Trav.  Lon.  1678.  29.  The  temples 
of  India  says  Sonncrat,  have  a  sacred  tank,  deified  by  the  Brahmins 
The  fibres  of  gods  are  sometimes  thrown  •  into  a  tank  or  well.'  Voy.  i. 
Ill,  132.  In  old  times,  churches  were  removed  from  other  buildmgs, 
and  were  surrounded  with  courts,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  wero 
fountains,  where  people  washed  before  going  to  prayers.  Moreri  Die.  In 
one  of  the  old  churches  at  Upsal,  is  an  ancient  well,  that  had  formerly 
been  famous  *  for  its  miraculous  cures.'  Woden's  well  is  still  shown 
in  the  same  city.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  temple  of  that  great 
northern  deity.  De  la  Mortrayc's  Trav.  ii,  262.  Van  liraam  noticed  a 
wv!l  in  one  of  the  large  temples  of  China.  Journ.  ii,  224.  '  Sacred 
springs,'  are  mentioned  by  Juvenal.  3  Sat.  30.  Pliny  speaks  of  fountains 
and  wells  of  wator  as  very  '  wholesome  and  proper  for  the  cure  of  many 
diseases ;'  to  which,  he  says,  there  is  ascribed  some  divine  power,  inso- 
much that  they  give  names  to  sundry  gods  and  goddesses,  xxxi,  2.  The 
Coiu  Tcpenited  lakes,  rivers,  and  foantains,  into  which  they  throw  gold. 
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The  Bi  lions  and  Picts  did  the  same.  Scot  Grael,  258.  Mezeray,  in  hit 
History  of  France,  >vhen  speaking  of  the  church  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuneSy  remarks,  *  Hitherto  very  few  of  the  French  had  received  the 
light  of  the  gospel ;  they  yet  adored  trees,  Jbuntains,  serpents,  and  birds.' 
i,  4.  In  the  eighth  century,  the  council  of  Soissons  condemned  a  heretic, 
who  built  oratoiies  and  set  up  crosses  near  fountains,  &c.   lb.  113. 

Ancient  superstitions  with  regard  to  water  are  still  practised  more  or 
less  over  a  great  part  of  the  world.  At  the  first  new  moon  in  October, 
the  Hindoos  hold  a  great  celebration  to  their  Deities.  "  The  next  moon, 
their  women  flock  to  the  sacred  wells"  Fryer,  110.  Many  of  the  cere- 
monies performed  in  old  times  by  women  in  honor  of  wells  and  fountains, 
are  yet  practised  in  some  of  the  Grecian  islands.  There  the  females  still 
dance  round  the  wells,  the  ancient  Ckdlichorus,  accompanied  with  songs  in 
honor  of  Ceres.  Dr,  Clarke,  "  1  have  just  returned  this  morning,'*  (says  Mr. 
Campbell  in  his  Letters  from  the  South,  Fhila.  Ed.  1836,  102,)  "  from  wit- 
nessing a  superstitious  ceremony,  which,  though  unwarranted  by  the  Ko- 
ran, is  practised  by  all  Mahometans  here,  [Algiers]  black,  brown,  and 
white,  nay  by  the  Jews  also.  It  consists  in  sacrificing  the  life  of  some 
eatable  animal  to  one  of  the  devils  who  inhabit  certain  fountains  near  Al- 

g'ers.  The  victims  were  fowls,  they  were  dipped  in  the  sacred  sea,  as 
omer  calls  it,  after  which  the  hi^h  priest  took  them  to  a  neighboring 
fountain,  and  having  waved  his  knife  thrice  around  the  head  of  an  old  wo- 
man, who  sat  squatting  beside  it,  cut  their  throats,"  &c. 

The  custom  was  probably  a  common  one  in  ancient  Nineveh ;  for  once 
a  year  the  peasants  assemble  and  sacrifice  a  sJieep  at  Thisbe's  well,  with 
music  and  other  festivities.  The  Greeks  are  so  much  attached  to  grottoes 
and  wells,  that  "  there  is  scarcely  one  in  all  Greece  and  the  islands,  which 
is  not  consecrated  to  tlie  Virgin,  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  the  ancient 
nymphs  in  the  guardianship  of  these  places.' 

The  supposed  sanctity  of  wells  also  led  to  the  custom  of  interring  the 
bodies  of  saints  or  holy  persons  near  them  ;  thus  in  all  parts  of  Egypt, 
the  tombs  of  saints  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  those  places,  "  where  the 
wandering  dervishes  stop  to  pray,  and  less  pious  travelers  to  quench  tlieir 
thirst."  Some,  says  Fryer,  are  buried  with  "  their  heels  upwards,  like 
Diogenes." 

WorsJiip  of  wells,  like  many  other  superstitions  of  Pagan  origin,  was 
early  incorporated  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  christian  church,  and  carried 
to  an  idolatrous  excess.  A  schism  took  place  in  Persia  among  the  Arme- 
nians, in  the  tenth  century ;  one  party  was  accused  of  *  despising  the  holy 
well  of  Vagarscicbat.'  In  Europe  it  was  at  one  time  universal.  In  En- 
gland, in  the  reigns  of  Canute  and  Edgar,  edicts  were  issued  prohibiting 
well  worship.  When  Hereward  the  Saxon  hero,  held  the  marshes  of 
Ely  against  the  Norman  conqueror,  he  said  he  heard  his  hostess  conversing 
with  a  witch  at  midnight!  ho  arose  silently  from  his  bed,  and  followed 
them  into  the  garden,  to  a  '  fountain  of  water,'  and  there  he  'heard  them 
holding  converse  with  the  spirit  of  the  fountain.'  From  a  collection  of 
Anglo  Saxon  remains,  the  following  example  is  taken.  **  If  any  one  ob- 
serve lots  or  divinations,  or  keep  his  wake,  [watch]  at  any  wells,  or  at 
any  other  created  things,  except  at  God's  church,  let  him  fast  three  years ; 
the  first  one  on  bread  and  water,"  &c.  In  a  Saxon  homily  against  witch- 
craft and  magic,  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  it  is  said, 
'*0ome  men  are  so  blind,  that  they  brin^  their  offerings  to  immovable  ronks^ 
and  also  to  trees  and  to  wells,  as  witches  do  teach."    ^The  Hindoos  still  wor- 


*Bieh*tNmr,  of»  Residence  in  Koordiston.  il,  42.    ^  Foreign  doarteriy.  July,  1838. 
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ship  stones,  trees,  and  water,  and  make  ofTerings  to  them.*  In  a  manu- 
script written  in  the  early  part  of  the  fiflecnth  century,  there  is  a  humor* 
ous  song,  in  which  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  superstition.     It  begins  thus : 

'TIm  last  tyme  I  the  wd  woke 
Sir  John  caght  me  with  a  croke, 
lie  made  me  twere  be  bel  and  boke 
1  shuld  not  tel.* 

£vcn  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  people  in  Scotland  were  in  tho 
habit  of  visiting  wells,  at  which  they  performed  numerous  acts  of  super- 
stition. Shaw,  in  his  History  of  tiic  Province  of  Moray,  says  that  'heathen 
customs  Were  much  practised  among  the  people,'  and  among  them,  he  in- 
stances their  '  performing  pilgrimages  to  wells,'  and  '  building  chapels  to 
fountains.*^  At  tho  present  time  in  some  parts  of  England,  remains  of 
well  worship  are  preserved,  in  the  custom  of  perfonning  annual  proces- 
sions to  them,  decorating  them  with  wreaths  and  chaplets  of  nowers, 
singing  of  hymns,  and  even  reading  a  portion  of  tlie  gospel  as  part  of  the 
ceremonies. 

These  same  customs  gave  rise  to  the  numerous  holi/  wells,  which  for- 
merly abounded  throughout  tlie  old  world,  and  tlie  memory  of  many  of 
which  is  still  preserved  in  names  of  towns.  In  the  church  of  Nanferre, 
near  Paris,  the  birth  place  of  Saint  Genevieve,  is  a  well,  by  the  water  of 
which,  this  patroness  of  the  Parisians  miraculously  restored  her  blind 
mother  and  many  others  to  sight !  BrevaPs  Eu.  307.  Saint  Winifred's 
well  in  Flintshire,  Eng.  from  its  sacred  character  gave  name  to  the  town 
of  Holywell.  Mr.  Pennant  says,  the  custom  of  visiting  this  well  in  pil- 
grimage, and  offering  up  devotions  there,  was  not  in  his  time  entirely  laid 
aside :  *'  in  the  summer,  a  few  are  to  bo  seen  in  the  water,  in  deep  devo- 
tion up  to  their  chin  for  hours,  sending  up  their  prayers,  or  performing  a 
number  of  evolutions  round  the  |K)lvgonal  well."  Even  so  late  as  1804, 
a  Roman  catholic  bishop  of  Wolverhampton,  took  much  pains  to  persuade 
the  world,  that  an  ignorant  proselyte  of  his,  named  Winifred  White  was 
miraculously  cured  at  this  well  of  various  chronic  diseases  ! 

The  custom  of  *  house-warming*  is  very  ancient ;  the  same  ceremonies, 
were  formerly  performed  on  the  completion  of  new  wells. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Wclb  cMtiosed:  DeptU  of  ancient  welli— In  IlindoaUD— Well  ofTyre—CaithafcnUa  wolU— Walls 
la  Ore«e«,  Hercoluieum  and  Pompeii — WnlU  without  cnri>*~Ancient  laws  to  prerent  accident*  froo 
pOTvooa  and  animala  fkllinf  into  Iham— Saf itcity  and  revenf*  of  an  elepfaant^ — Hylaa— Arcli«laat 
mi  MaeedoA— Tkraciaa  aoldier  and  a ladjr  at  Thebao— Wooden  eorera— Welb  in  Jndea  ■Reaao—  Par 
Ml  placinf  enrlM  round  waIU— Scythian*— Arab*— AqttUiM—Abraliani-4Iasckiali— David— JfaMo. 
aim  Motra  and  thi  people  of  Kdom — Bnrckhardt  in  Petm— Woman  ofBahurim — Fenian  tradilioi-* 
Ali,  Iba  fourth  Caliph— Covertnf  welb  with  larr«  ■tones— Mahommadan  tradition — Thfwiitncioa  Kdirta 
of  Graak  emp#ror«— Well  at  lloUopoUa— Jurenal- Roman  and  Oraciaa  cnrba  of  marbla— Capitab  of 
MKtent  columns  converted  into  curba  for  walls. 

A  knowledge  of  the  depth  and  other  circumstances,  relating  to  some 
tocicnt  wells,  is  necessary  to  a  duo  investigation  of  the  various  methods 
of  raising  water  from  them.  We  cannot  indeed  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  the  latter,  without  some  acquaintance  with  the  former. 

•  Wards  HiiKioos,  31^  369.    ^ Uom's Evtry  Day  Book, ii, 636, 686.  Fosbroko. 681. 
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The  wells  of  Asia  ore  generally  of  great  depth,  and  of  course  were 
to  in  former  times.  In  Guzzerat,  they  are  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet; 
in  the  adjoining  province  of  Mulwah,  they  are  frequently  three  hundred 
feet.  In  Ajmeer,  they  are  from  one  to  two  hundred  feeL  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  in  his  mission  to  Cabaul  observes,  *  the  wells  are  often  three  hun- 
dred feet  deep ;  one  was  three  hundred  and  forty  five ;'  and  with  this 
enormous  depth,  some  are  only  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  famous  well 
of  ancient  Tyre,  *  whose  merchants  were  princes,  and  whose  traffickers 
were  the  honorable  of  the  earth,'  is,  accordmg  to  some  travelers,  without 
a  bottom  ;  but  La  Roque,  is  said  by  Volney,  to  have  found  it  at  the  deptli 
of  *six  and  thirty  fathom.' 

Shalmanezer  besieged  this  city  of  mechanics  for  five  years,  without 
be^ng  able  to  take  it ;  at  last  he  cut  off  the  waters  of  this  well,  when  the 
inhabitants  dug  others  within  the  city ;  afler  which  they  held  out  against 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  Babylonian  empire  for 
thirteen  years ;  being  the  longest  siege  on  record,  except  that  of  Ashdod. 
Jos.  Antiq.  ix,  14.  Ancient  Carthagenian  wells  of  great  depth  have  been 
%lready  mentioned.  Dr.  Shaw  (Trav.  135,)  observes  of  a  tribe  of  the  Ka- 
byles,  *  their  country  is  very  dry,  they  have  no  fountains  or  rivulets,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  water,  they  dig  wells  *  to  the  depth  of  from  one  to  two 
hundred  fathom.'  Jacob's  well  is  a  hundred  and  nine  feet,  and  Joseph's 
well  at  Cairo,  near  three  hundred  feet  deep.  The  well  Zemzem  at  Mecca, 
is  two  hundred  and  ten  feet.  *  Exceeding  deep  wells*  in  Surat^  are  men- 
tioned by  Toreen,  in  Osbeck's  Voyage  to  China.  That  the  wells  of  Attica 
were  generally  deep,  is  obvious  from  a  provisioii  in  Solon's  law  respecting 
them,  by  which  a  person,  after  digging  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet  without 
obtaining  water,  was  allowed  to  fill  a  six  gallon  vessel  twice  a  day  at  hit 
neighbor's  well.  The  frequency  of  not  meeting  with  water  at  that  depth, 
evidently  gave  rise  to  this  provision.*  The  wells  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  were  probably  all  of  considerable  depth,  if  we  judge  from  those 
that  have  been  discovered. 


WELLS   WITHOUT   CURB.S. 

Another  feature  in  ancient — particularly  Asiatic — wells,  was,  they  were 
often  without  curbs  or  parapets  built  round  them ;  hence  animals  often 
fell  into  them  and  were  killed.  A  very  ancient  law  enacted,  that,  *  if  a 
man  shall  open  or  dig  a  pit,  [a  well]  and  not  cover  it ;  and  an  ox  or  an 
ass  fall  therein,  the  owner  of  the  pit  shall  make  it  good,  and  give  money 
to  the  owner  of  them,  and  the  dead  beasts  shall  be  his.*  Exo.  xxi,  33,  34. 
This  was  probably  an  old  Phenician  and  Egyptian  law  which  the  Is- 
raelites adopted  from  its  obvious  utility.  Josephus'  account  of  it  is  more 
explicit :  *  let  those  that  dig  a  well  or  a  pit,  be  careful  to  lay  planks  over 
them,  and  so  keep  them  shut  up,  not  to  hinder  persons  from  drawing  wa- 
ter, but  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  falling  into  them.'  Antiq.  iv, 
8.  Numerous  examples  of  the  utility  of  such  a  law  might  be  produced 
from  oriental  histories.  Benaiah,  one  of  the  three  famous  warriors  of 
David,  who  broke  through  the  hosts  of  the  Philistines  and  drew  water 
for  him  out  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  *  slew  a  lion  in  the  midst  of  a  pit  in 
the  time  of  snow.'  Sam.  xxiii,  20  :  from  Josephus,  this  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  ordinary  wells  of  the  country,  which  having  no  curb, 
had  been  left  open,  and  the  'lion  slipped  and  fell  into  it.'     Antiq.  vii,  13. 

'  On  our  way  back  to  the  town,  we  saw  a  poor  ass  dying  in  a  pit,  into 
~         —  ■ 

•  Plataieh's  LUe  of  Solon. 
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which  he  had  iklleii  with  his  leg^  tied,  that  being  the  practice  of  the  Arabs 
when  they  tend  out  these  animals  to  feed.'*  The  custom  of  the  Arabs  in 
this  respect  has  probably,  like  many  others,  undergone  no  change.  It  ex* 
plains  tne  necessity  of  the  law  in  Exodus,  as  quoted  above. 

As  two  elephant  drivers,  each  on  his  elephant,  one  of  which  was  re* 
marfcably  large  and  powerful,  and  the  othet*  small  and  weak,  were  ap- 
proaching a  well,  tne  latter  carried  at  thj  end  of  his  proboscis  a  bucket 
ny  which  to  raise  the  water.  The  larger  animal  instigated  by  his  driver, 
(who  was  not  provided  with  one,)  seized  and  easily  wrested  it  from  the 
weaker  elephant,  which,  though  unable  to  resent  the  insult,  obviously  felt 
it.  At  length,  watching  his  opportunity  when  the  other  was  standing  amid 
the  crowd  with  his  side  to  the  well,  he  retired  backwards  in  a  very  quiet 
and  unsuspicious  manner,  and  then  rushing  forward  with  all  his  might, 
drove  his  nead  against  the  side  of  the  robber,  and  fairly  pushed  him  mto 
the  well — the  surface  of  the  water  in  which,  was  twenty  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  ground. 

But  animals  were  not  the  only  sufferers : — There  ore  passages  in  an- 
cient authors  which  indicate  the  loss  of  human  life  both  accidentally  and 
by  design,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  curbs  to  wells.  Thus  Hylas 
who  accompanied  Hercules  on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  went  ashore  to 
draw  water  from  a  well  or  fountain,  and  he  fell  in  and  was  drowned. 
Virgil  represents  the  companions  of  Hylas  after  missing  him,  as  spread- 
inp^  themselves  along  the  coast  and  loudly  repeating  his  name  : 

And  Hylas,  whom  his  messmatei  loud  deplore. 
While  Hylas!  Hylas!  rings  from  all  the  shore. 

E€,  vi,  48.     fTiwiyftam. 

Archelaus  of  Macedon,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  ascended  the  throne 
by  the  most  horrid  crimes.  Among  others  whom  he  murdered,  was  his 
own  brother,  a  boy  only  seven  years  old.  He  threw  his  body  into  a  well, 
and  endeavored  to  make  his  mother  believe  that  the  child  feU  in,  '  as  he 
was  running  after  a  goose.'     Bayle, 

When  Alexander,  like  a  demon,  destroyed  the  city  of  Thebes,  (the  ca- 
pital of  one  of  the  States  of  Greece,)  and  murdered  six  thousand  of  its 
inhabitants,  a  party  of  Thracian  soldiers  belonging  to  his  army  demolished 
the  house  of  Timoclea,  a  lady  of  distinguished  virtue  and  honor.  The  soldiers 
carried  off  the  booty,  and  their  captain  having  violated  the  lady,  asked 
her,  if  she  had  not  concealed  some  of  her  treasures:  she  told  nim  she 
had,  and  taking  him  alone  with  her  into  the  garden,  she  showed  him 
a  well,  into  which  she  said  she  had  thrown  every  thing  of  value.  Now 
wc  are  told,  that  as  he  stooped  down  to  look  into  the  well,  this  high  spi- 
rited and  much  injured  lady  pushed  him  in,  and  killed  him  with  stones.^ 

From  tliese  accounts,  it  appears  that  wells  belonging  to  private  houses  in 
ancient  Greece,  were  sometimes  without  curbs,  although  they  probably  had 
portal)le  or  wooden  covers.  That  tliesc  were  common,  is  evident  from  a  pas- 
sage already  quoted  from  Josephus ;  and  the  remains  of  one  have  been 
discovered  in  Pompeii.®  The  private  well  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xvii,  18, 
had  no  curb.  Indeed  it  is  evident  from  the  New  Testament,  that  the  an- 
cient custom  of  leaving  the  upper  surface  of  wells  level  with  the  ground* 
prevailed  among  the  Jews,  through  tho  whole  of  their  history,  from  their 
independence  as  a  nation,  to  their  final  overthrow  by  Titus.  *  What  man 
among  you  having  one  sheep,  if  xlfall  into  a  pit  on  tho  sabbath  day,  wiQ 


•8l  John's  Efjpt,  i,  354.    ^Plataich's  Ufa  of  Alexander.    •  Pompeii,  U,  904. 
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lie  not  lay  Hold  of  it  and  lift  it  out?'  Matt,  xii,  11.     And  again  in  Luke, 

*  which  of  you  shall  have  an  ass,  or  an  ox  fallen  into  a  pU,  and  will  not 
straightway  pull  him  out  on  the  sabbath  day.'  xiv,  5. 

In  these  passages,  which  are  parallel  to  those  quoted  from  Exodus  and 
Josephus,  the  word  *  pit*  is  synonymous  with  *  well.'     In  Antiq.  vii,   12, 

*  the  well  of  Bethlehem,'  is  called  a  *  pit.'  Wells  without  curbs  are  met 
with  in  Judca  and  the  east  generally,  at  the  present  time,  although  tliey 
are  not  so  numerous  as  formerly.  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  •  Incidents  of 
Travel,'  observed  on  the  road  to  Gaza,  *  two  remarkable  wells  of  the  very 
best  Roman  workmanship,  about  fifty  feet  deep,  lined  with  large  hard 
stones,  as  firm  and  perfect  as  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  laid;  the  up- 
permost layer  on  the  top  of  the  well,  *  was  on  a  level  with  the  pavement,* 
In  some  illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Grenesis,  executed  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century,  one  represents  tlie  interview  between  Rebecca  and  Eliezer ; 
the  well  is  square,  and  the  curb  but  a  few  inches  high. 

REASONS  FOR  NOT  PLACING  CURDS  ROUND  THE  MOUTHS  OP  WELLS. 

The  motives  which  induced  the  ancients  to  leave  their  wells  without 
curbs  were  various: 

1.  That  they  might  be  more  readily  concealed.  This  was  a  universal 
custom  in  times  of  war.  When  Darius  invaded  Scythia,  the  inhabitants 
did  not  attempt  an  open  resistance,  but  covered  up  their  wells  and  springs 
and  retired,  rierod.  iv,  120.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  his  mission  to  Cabaul, 
says,  the  people  *  have  a  mode  of  covering  their  wells  with  boards,  heaped 
with  sand,  that  effectually  conceals  them  from  an  enemy.'  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  remarked  the  same  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
and  they  still  practise  it.  Travelers  in  tho  Lybian  desert  are  often  six  and 
seven  days  without  water,  and  frequently  perish  for  want  of  it ;  *  the 
drifting  sand  having  covered  the  marks  of  the  wells.***  Wells,  when  thus  con- 
cealed *  can  only  be  found  by  persons  whose  profession  it  is  to  pilot  cara- 
vans across  this  ocean  of  sand,  and  the  sagacity  with  which  these  men  per- 
form their  duty  is  wonderful ;'  like  pilots  at  sea  with  nothing  but  the  stars 
to  direct  them. 

2,  To  prevent  them  from  being  poisoned  or  filled  up,  both  of  which 
frequently  occurred.  The  Roman  General  Aquilius  conquered  the  cities 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  one  by  one,  by  poisoning  the  waters.  This 
horrid  crime  has  always  prevailed.  In  1320,  many  Jews  were  burnt  in 
France,  while  others  were  massacred  by  the  infuriate  people,  under  the 
belief  that  they  had  poisoned  the  wells  and  fountains  of  Paris.  The  Earl 
of  Savoy  was  poisoned  in  this  manner  in  1384,  and  the  practice  was  com- 
mon in  the  fifteenth  century.®  Some  of  the  wells  belonging  to  Abraham, 
were  stopped  up  by  the  inhabitants.  *  And  Isaac  digged  again  the  wells 
of  water,  which  they  had  digged  in  the  days  of  Abraham  his  father,  for 
the  Philistines  had  stopped  them,  after  the  death  of  Abraham.*  Gen.  xxvi, 
18.  *  We  walked  on  some  distance  to  a  well,  which  we  found  yW/  of 
sand ;  Hussein  scooped  it  out  with  his  hands,  when  the  water  rose  and 
all  of  us  drank.'  Lindsay's  Trav.  Let.  7.  When  the  Assyrians  under 
Senacherib,  invaded  Judea  in  the  eighth  century,  B.  C.  *  Hezekiah  took 
counsel  with  his  princes  and  mighty  men,  to  stop  the  waters  of  the  foun- 
tains which  were  without  the  city  •  and  they  stopped  all  the  fountains, 
saying,  why  should  the  king  of  Assyria  come  here  and  find  much  water  1' 
2  kings,  iii,  19.  25. 

•  Vol.  ii,  101,  and  Lindsay's  Trav.  Let.  9.    >>  Ogilvy'a  Africa,  281.  ~" 

^Mezenyg  France.    Lon.  1683.  pp.  349, 408, 414. 
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The  custom  of  leaving  the  principal  supply  of^  water  without  the  walls 
of  the  more  ancient  cities,  is  remarkable ;  and  the  reason  for  it  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  water  which  supplied  Alba  Longa, 
hij  in  a  very  deep  glen,  and  was  therefore  scarcely  defensible ;  but  me 
springs  of  the  Scamander  at  Troy,  of  Enneacrunus  at  Athens ;  of  Dirce 
at  Thebes,  and  innumerable  others,  prove  that  such  instances  were  com- 
mon.* When  David  waged  war  against  the  Ammonites,  his  success,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  general  cutting  off  their 
waters,  and  especially  those  of  a  particular  well.  Antiq.  vii,  1.  Mardo- 
nius  stopped  up  the  Gargaphian  fountain,  which  suppliea  the  Grecian  ar- 
my with  water,  an  act  which  brought  on  in  its  vicinity,  the  famous  battle 
of  Platea,  in  which  he  was  slain,  and  the  power  of  Persia  in  Greece 
finally  prostrated.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  labor  and  perseverance 
of  ancient  soldiers,  in  cutting  off  a  well  or  fountain  from  besieged  places, 
is  given  by  Caesar  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  War  in  Gaul,  viii,  33. 

3.  To  prevent  the  water  from  being  stolen;  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  prevented  at  wells  with  curbs,  for  they  could  not  then  have  been  con- 
cealea.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  extreme  scarcity  of  water  in  the 
east,  required  a  vigilant  and  parsimonious  care  of  it ;  and  hence  continual 
quarrels  arose  from  attempts  to  purloin  it,  or  to  take  it  by  force.  *  And 
the  herdsmen  of  Gerar  did  strive  with  Isaac's  herdsmen,  saying,  the 
water  is  ours.'  Gen.  xxvi,  20.  This  kind  of  strife,  says  Dr.  Richardson, 
between  the  different  villagers,  still  exists,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham and  Lot.  It  was  customary  for  shepherds  to  seize  on  the  wells  be- 
fore others  came,  lest  there  should  not  be  sufficient  water  for  all  their 
flocks,  and  it  was  at  an  occuirence  ofthis  kind,  that  Moses  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Zipporah  and  her  sisters.  Jos.  Antiq.  ii,  11.  "  Nearly  six 
hours  beyond  the  ruined  town  of  Koumou,  and  two  beyond  the  dry  bed 
of  a  small  stream  called  El  Gerara,  [the  brook  of  Gerarl^  we  were  sur- 
prised at  finding  two  large  and  deep  wells,  beautifully  built  of  hewn  stone. 
The  uppermost  course,  and  about  a  dozen  troughs  for  watering  cattle  dis- 
posed round  them,  of  a  coarse  white  marble ;  they  were  evidently  coeval 
with  the  Romans.  Quite  a  patriarchal  scene  presented  itself  as  we  drew 
near  to  the  wells ;  the  Bedouins  were  watering  their  flocks ;  two  men  at 
each  well  letting  down  the  skins  and  pulling  them  up  again,  with  almost 
ferocious  haste,  and  with  quick  savage  shouts."  Lindsay's  Trav.  Let.  9. 

The  scarcity  of  water  in  those  countries  has  from  the  remotest  times 
made  it  an  object  of  merchandise. — "  Ye  shall  also  buy  water  of  them  for 
money  that  ye  may  drink."  Deut.  ii,  6,  28.  And  Jeremiah — "  we  have 
drunken  our  water  for  money."  Lam.  v,  4.  See  Ezekiel,  iv,  16,  17. 
This  value  of  water  may  be  perceived  in  the  negotiation  of  Moses  with 
the  king  of  Edom,  for  a  passage  through  that  country.  He  pledged  him- 
self that  his  countrymen  would  not  injure  the  fields  or  the  vineyards ; 
"neither,"  says  he,  "will  we  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  wells;"  and  in  a 
subsequent  proposition,  he  adds,  "  if  I  and  my  cattle  drink  of  thy  waters, 
then  I  will  pay  for  it."  Num.  xx,  17,  19.  It  is  we  think  evident  from 
the  text,  that  the  great  quantities  of  water  which  such  a  host  would  re- 
quire, was  the  principal  objection  urged  by  the  people  of  Edom ;  they 
were  afraid,  and  very  naturally  too,  that  a  million  of  souls  might  drain  all 
their  wells  while  passing  through  the  land,  a  calamity  that  might  prove 
fatal  to  themselves.  Brooks  and  rivers,  were  dried  up  by  the  army  of 
Xerxes  as  he  advanced  towards  Greece. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  when  in  1811,  Burckhardt  discovered 

*G«/r«  Topo^phy  of  Rome,  i,  34. 
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Petra,  the  long  lost  capital  of  Edom,  an  intense  interest  was  excited 
among  the  learned  men  of  Europe?,  and  several  hastened  to  behold  the 
most  extraordinary  city  of  ihe  world ;  a  city  excavated  out  of  the  rockB, 
whose  oriffin  goes  back  to  the  times  of  Esau,  the  '  iather  of  Edom,'  and 
which  had  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  been  completely  lost  to  the 
civilized  world.  But  the  natives  swore,  as  in  the  times  of  Moses,  they 
should  not  enter  their  country,  nor  drink  of  their  toaler,  and  they  threatened 
to  shoot  them  like  dogs,  if  they  attempted  it.  It  was  with  much  difficulty 
and  danger,  that  Burckhardt  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  glimpse 
of  this  smgular  city.  He  was  disguised  as  an  Arab,  and  passed  under  the 
name  of  Sheik  Ibrahim.  The  dimculty  and  danger  of  a  visit  to  Petra, 
is  now  however  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  the  present  Pasha,  Ma- 
hommed  AIL 

From  the  custom  of  concealins^  many  ancient  wells,  we  learn  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  machines  for  raismg  the  water  could  not  have  been  at- 
tacked  to,  or  permanently  placed  near  them.  As  these,  as  well  as  curbs 
or  parapets  projecting  above  the  ground,  would  have  betrayed  to  ene- 
mies and  strangers  their  location.  When  the  woman  at  Bahurim  secreted 
David's  spies  in  the  well  belonging  to  her  house,  and  **  spread  a  covering 
over  the  well's  mouth,  and  spread  ground  corn  thereon;"  2  Sam.  xvii,  19, 
her  device  could  not  have  succeeded,  if  a  curb  had  enclosed  its  mouth, 
or  if  any  permanent  machine  had  been  erected  to  raise  the  water  from  it; 
as  these  would  have  indicated  the  well  to  the  soldiers  oi  Absalom,  who 
would  certainly  have  examined  it,  because  wells  were  frequently  used 
as  hiding  places  in  those  days.  There  is  a  tradition  in  Persia  that  one  of 
the  Armenian  patriarchs,  was  concealed  several  years  in  a  well,  during 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Dioclesian  and  Maximinian ;  and 
was  *  privately  relieved  by  the  daily  charity  of  a  poor  godly  woman«' 
Fryer,  271. 

When  Ali  the  fourth  Caliph  of  the  Arabians,  maiched  with  ninety 
thousand  men  into  Syria,  the  army  waa  in  want  of  water.  An  old  hermit, 
whose  cell  was  near  the  camp,  was  applied  to  ;  ho  said  he  knew  but  of 
one  cistern,  which  might  contain  two  or  three  buckets  of  water.  The 
Caliph  replied  that  the  ancient  patriarchs  had  dug  wells  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  hermit  said  there  was  a  tradition  of  a  well  whose  moudi  wa« 
closed  by  a  stone  of  an  enormous  size,  but  no  person  knew  where  it  was. 
Ali  caused  his  men  to  dig  in  a  spot  which  he  pointed  out,  and  not  far  from 
the  surface,  the  mouth  of  the  well  was  found.* 

Where  wells  were  too  well  known  to  be  concealed,  as  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  towns,  villages,  &c.  they  were  sometimes  secured  by 
large  stones  placed  over  them,  which  required  the  combined  sti*ength 
of  several  persons  to  remove.  *  A  great  stone  was  upon  the  well's  mouth ; 
and  they  rolled  the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth  and  watered  the  sheep, 
and  put  the  stone  again  upon  the  well's  mouth.'  Gen.  xxix,  2,  3.  The  Ma- 
hommedans  have  a  tradition  that  the  well  at  which  Moses  watered  the 
flocks  of  his  father-in-law,  was  covered  by  a  stone  which  required  sevei'al 
men  to  remove  it.  It  is  indeed  obvious  large  stones  only  could  have  been 
used,  for  small  ones  could  not  extend  across  the  wells,  which  were  fre- 
quently of  large  diameter.  Jacob's  well  is  nine  feet  across,  and  some 
were  larger  The  curb  round  the  well  Zcmzem  at  Mecca,  is  ten  feci  in 
diameter.  "  Another  time  we  passed  an  ancient  well,"  says  Lindsay,  Let. 
10,  *'  in  an  excursion  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea,  its 
mouth  sealed  with  a  large  stone,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which 

•MartJgDy's  History  of  the  Arabians^  ii,  49. 
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we  threw  a  pebble,  but  there  was  no  water,  and  we  should  have  been 
sorry  had  there  been  any,  for  our  united  strength  could  not  have  removed 
the  seaL" 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  used,  shepherds  were  often  detected 
in  fraudulently  waterino^  their  flocks  at  their  neighbors'  wells,  to  prevent 
which,  locks  were  used  to  secure  the  covers.  These  continued  to  be 
used  till  recent  times.  M.  Chardin  noticed  them  in  several  parts  of  Asia. 
The  ^ells  at  Suez,  according  to  Niebuhr,  are  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall  to  keep  out  the  Arabs,  and  entered  by  a  door  '  fastened  with  enor- 
mous clamps  of  iron.'  In  Greece  as  in  Asia^  those  vfere^Tud  who  stole 
water.  When  Themistocles  during  his  banishment  was  in  Sardis,  he  ob- 
served in  the  temple  of  Cybele  a  female  figure  of  brass,  called  '  Hydro- 
phiOrus*  or  Water  Bearer,  which  he  himself  had  caused  to  be  made  and 
dedicated  out  of  the^9if«  of  such  as  had  stolen  the  water,  or  diverted  the 
stream.*  One  of  the  Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople  issued  an  edict 
A.  D.  404,  imposing  a  fine  of  a  pound  of  gold  for  every  ouTtce  of  water 
surreptitiously  taken  from  the  reservoirs.^  And  a  more  ancient  ruler  re- 
marked that '  stolen  waters  are  sweet.'  Proverbs,  ix,  17.  The  ancient 
Peruvians  had  a  similar  law. 

Curbs  or  parapets  were  generally  placed  round  the  mouths  of  wells  in 
the  diies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  appears  from  many  of  thenipreserved  to 
the  present  time,  as  well  as  those  discovered  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
The  celebrated  mosaic  pavement  at  Preneste,  contains  the  representation 
of  an  ancient  well ;  by  some  authors  supposed  to  be  the  famous  fountain 
of  Heliopolis.  Montfaucon  and  Dr.  Shaw  have  given  a  figure  of  it.  The 
curb  is  represented  as  built  of  brick  or  cut  stone.  Curbs  were  generally 
massive  cylinders  of  marble  and  mostly  formed  of  one  blockf  but  some- 
times of  two,  cramped  together  with  iron.  Their  exterior  resembled 
round  altars.  Those  of  the  Greeks  were  ornamented  with  highly  wrought 
sculptures  and  were  about  twenty  inches  higfh.  Roman  curbs  were  ge- 
nerally plain,  but  one  has  been  found  in  the  street  of  the  Mercuries  at 
Pompeii,  beautifully  ornamented  with  triglyphs.  To  these  curbs  Juvenal 
appears  to  allude  : 

Oh!  how  much  more  devoiitlv  Bhould  we  ding 

To  thoughts  that  hover  rouud  the  sacred  spring, 

Were  it  still  margined  with  its  native  green, 

And  not  a  marble  near  the  spot  were  seen.  Sat.  iii,  30   Badham. 

That  Roman  wells  were  generally  protected  by  curbs,  appears  also  from 
a  remark  of  the  elder  Pliny :  "  at  Gudes  the  fountain  next  to  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  is  enclosed  about  like  a  well."  B.  ii,  97.  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  se- 
veral Roman  wells  with  corridors  round,  and  cupolas  over  them,  in  various 
parts  of  Mauritania.  Trav.  237.  Mr.  Dodwell  describes  the  rich  curb  of 
a  Corinthian  well,  ten  figures  of  divinities  being  carved  on  it.  Such  deco- 
rations he  says  were  common  to  the  sacred  wells  of  Greece. 

In  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Egypt,  the  finest  columns  have  been  bro- 
ken and  hollowed  out  to  serve  as  curbs  to  wells ;  and  in  some  instances, 
the  capitals  of  splendid  shafts  may  be  seen  appropriated  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. Although  such  scenes  are  anything  but  pleasant  to  the  enlightened 
traveler,  the  preservation  of  valuable  fragments  of  antiquity  has  been  se- 
cured by  these  and  similar  applications  of  them.  They  certainly  are  lest 
subject  to  destruction,  as  curbs  of  wells,  than  when  employed,  like  the 
fine  Corinthian  capital  of  Parian  marble,  which  Dr.  Shaw  observed  at 
Arzew,  '  as  a  block  for  a  blacksmith's  anvU.*  Trav.  29,  30. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

WuUf  concluded:  Deacription  of  Jacob*!  well— Of  ZemMm  U  Meec»-Of  Joeeph's  ir«n  at  CaifO- 
ReflecUona  on  welb— Oldeat  monumcnu  exUnt— Wells  et  Clim— Bethlehem— Co»—8c3rro»—IIcUopQlk 
-^er*epoIi»--4enualem— Troy~Epbesue--Tadmor--Mizrft--Sarcophefi  employed  m  wstnriiif  troafim 
-•^tone  eoAn  of  Richard  III  used  as  one— Ancient  Americiui  well*— Indicate  the  existence  in  past  timet 
•f  a  more  refined  people  than  the  present  red  men— Their  examination  desirable— Mifht  famish  (lik« 
the  wells  at  Athens,)  important  data  of  former  afea. 

A  description  of  some  celebrated  wells  may  here  be  inserted,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  hereafter.  Jacob*s  tocU^  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  interesting.  Through  a  period  of  thirty-five  cen- 
turies it  has  been  used  by  that  patriarch's  descendants,  and  distinguished 
by  his  name.  This  well  is,  as  every  reader  of  scripture  knows,  near  Sy- 
char,  the  ancient  Shechem,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  and  has  been  visited 
by  pilgrims  in  all  ages.  Long  before  the  christian  era,  it  was  greatly  re- 
vexed,  and  subsequently  it  has  been  celebrated  on  account  of  the  inter- 
view which  the  Savior  had  w^th  tlie  woman  of  Samaria  near  it.  Its  lo- 
cation according  to  Dr.  Clarke  is  so  distinctly  marked  by  the  Evangelist, 
and  so  little  liable  to  uncertainty  from  the  circumstances  of  the  well  itself, 
and  the  features  of  the  country,  that  if  no  tradition  existed  for  its  identity, 
the  site  of  it  could  hardly  be  mistaken. 

The  date  of  its  construction  may,  for  aught  that  is  known  to  the  con 
trary,  extend  far  beyond  the  times  of  Jacob;  for  we  are  not  informed  that 
it  was  digged  by  him.  As  it  is  on  land  which  he  purchased  for  a  residence, 
**  of  the  sons  of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem,**  and  was  in  the  vicini^ 
of  a  Canaanitish  town ;  it  may  have  been  constructed  by  the  forme* 
owners  of  the  soil,  and  probably  was  so.  The  woman  of  Samaria  when 
conversing  with  the  Savior  respecting  it,  asks  *  Art  thou  greater  than  our 
father  Jacob  who  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank  thereof  himself,  his  children 
and  cattle  ]"  John,  iv,  12.  She  does  not  say  he  dug  it.  This  famous 
well  is  one  hundred  and  Jive  feet  deep,  and  nine  feet  in  diameUr,  and  when 
Maundrell  visited  it,  it  contained  fifteen  feet  of  water.  Its  great  an- 
li(juity  will  not  appear  very  extraordinary,  if  we  reflect  that  it  is  bored 
through  the  solid  rock,  and  therefore  could  not  be  destroyed,  except  by 
an  earthquake  or  some  other  convulsion  of  nature ;  indeed  wells  of  this 
description,  are  the  most  durable  of  all  man's  labors,  and  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  last  as  long  as  the  world  itself. 

The  well  Zcmzem  at  Mecca,  may  be  regarded  as  another  very  ancient 
one.  It  is  considered  by  Mahometans  one  of  the  three  holiest  things  in 
the  world,  and  as  the  source  whence  the  great  progenitor  of  the  Arabs 
was  refreshed  when  he  and  his  mother  left  his  father's  house.  "  She  saw 
a  well  of  water,  and  she  went  and  filled  the  bottle  with  water  and  gave 
the  lad  to  drink."  Gen.  xxi,  19.  This  well,  the  Caaba  and  the  black 
Etone,»  were  connected  with  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  centuries 
before  the  time  of  Mahomet.  The  Caaba  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Abraham  and  Ishmael,  and  it  is  certcun  that  their  names  have  been  con- 
nected with  it  from  the  remotest  ages.     Diodorus  Siculus,  mentions  it 


*  This  stone  like  those  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  one  mentioned  in  Acts,  zix,  **M 
dowu  £rom  hmmwea"  and  ia  probably  a  meteorite. 
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being  held  in  grc^  veneration  by  tbe  Arabs  in  his  time.  [50,  B.  C]  The 
ceremonies  stifi performed,  of  ''encircling  the  Caaba  seven  times,  kissing 
the  black  stone,  and  drinking  of  the  water  of  the  well  Zemzem,"  by  the 
pilgrims,  were  practices  of  the  ancient  idolaters,  and  which  Mahomet,  as  an 
•droit  politician,  incorporated  into  his  system,  when  unable  to  repress 
them.  The  conduct  of  the  pilgrims  when  approaching  this  well  and 
drinking  of  its  water,  has  direct  reference  to  tiiat  of^  Hagar,  and  to  her 
feelings  when  searching  for  water  to  preserve  the  life  of  her  expiring 
•on. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  infinite  value  of  wells  in  Syria — on  the  jealous  care 
with  which  they  have  always  been  preserved— that  while  they  afforded 
good  water,  they  could  never  be  lost — that  Mecca  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  the  world,  the  supposed  Mesa  of  the  scriptures,  Oen.  x,  30, 
<— and  that  this  well  is  the  only  one  in  the  city,  whose  waters  can  be 
drunk : — we  cannot  but  admit  the  possibility  at  least,  that  it  is  the  identi- 
cal one,  as  the  Arabs  contend,  of  whose  waters,  Ishmael  and  his  mother 
partook. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  modem  author  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
closely  examining  it ;  it  being  death  for  a  christian  to  enter  the  Caaba. 
Burckhardt  visited  the  rcmple  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  but  we  believe 
he  had  not  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  any  particulars  relating  to  its  depth, 
&c.  Purchas,  Quoting  Barthcma,  who  visited  Mecca  in  1503,  says  it  it 
** three  score  and  ten  yards  dccpc,"  [210  feet,]  "thereat  stand  sixe  or 
eight  men,  appointed  to  draw  water  for  the  people,  who  after  their  seven- 
fold cercmonie  come  to  the  brinke,"  &c.  Pil.  p.  306.  In  Crichton's  His- 
tory of  Arabia,  Ed.  1833.  Vol.  ii,  218,  this  well  is  said  to  bo  fifty-six  feet 
to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  curb  is  of  fine  w^hite  marble,  five  feet 
high,  and  seven  fret  eight  inches  in  its  interior  diameter.  In  the  317th  year  of 
the  Hegira,  the  Karmatians  slew  seventeen  thousand  pilgrims  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  Cixaba,  and  filled  this  famous  well  with  the  dead  bo- 
dies;— they  also  carried  off  the  Black  Stone. 

Joseph's  well. — The  most  remarkable  well  ever  made  by  man,  is  Jo- 
seph's well  at  Cairo.  Its  magnitude,  and  the  skill  displayed  in  its  con- 
struction, which  is  perfectly  unique,  have  never  been  suq)assed.  •AU 
travelers  have  spoken  of  it  with  admiration. 

This  stupendous  well  is  an  oblong  square,  twenty-four  feet  by  eighteen; 
being  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  within  its  mouth  a  mocierate  sized 
house.  It  is  excavated  (of  these  dimensions,)  through  solid  rock  to  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  nnu  sixty-five  ieet  where  it  is  enlarged  into  a  capa- 
cious chamber,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  a  basin  or  reservoir,  to 
receive  the  water  raised  from  hclow^  (for  this  chamber  is  not  the  bottom 
of  die  wt;]I.)  On  one  side  of  the  reservoir  another  shaft  is  continued,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  fi^et  lower,  where  it  emerges  through  the  rock  into  a 
bed  of  irravel,  in  which  the  water  is  found,  'i'lio  whole  depth,  being  two 
hundred  anrl  ninety-seven  foot.  The  lower  shaft  is  not  in  the  same  ver- 
tical lim^  with  the  upper  one,  nor  is  it  so  Inrge,  being  fifteen  feet  by 
nine.  As  the  water  is  first  raised  into  the  basin,  by  means  of  ma* 
chinery  pro]>eI]ed  by  horses  or  oxen  within  the  chanibrr^  it  may  be 
•sked,  how  are  these  animals  conveyed  to  that  depth  in  this  tremendous 

Eit,  and  by  what  means  rlo  they  ascend  1     It  is  the  solution  cf  this  prob- 
im  that  renders  Joseph's  well  so  |>eculiarly  interesting,  and  which  indi- 
••tes  an  advanced  state  of  the  aits,  at  the  period  of  its  construction. 

A  spiral  passago-way  is  cut  through  the  rock,  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  the  chamber,  independent  of  the  well,  round  which  it  winds 
with  so  gentle  •  descent*  th^i  persons  sometimes  ride  up  or  down  upon 
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r  mules.  It  is  six  feet  four  in- 
tdc,  and  seven  feet  two  inchea 
high  Between  it  and  the  interior  of 
the  well,  a  wall  of  rock  is  left,  to  pre- 
sent persons  falling  into,  or  even  look- 
ing don  n  it,  (which  in  some  cases  would 
he  equally  fatal,)  except  through  certain 
openings  or  windows,  by  means  of  which, 
t  IS  faintly  lighted  from  the  interior  of 
iho  well:  hy  this  passage  the  animals 
descend  which  drive  the  machinery  that 
raises  the  water  from  the  lower  shaft 
nto  the  reservoir  or  basin,  from  which 
it  IS  ag-iin  ck^vaicd  hy  similar  machinery, 
and  other  oxen  on  the  Burface  of  the 
ground  Six^figwrr.  Inihelnwershaft, a 
path  IS  also  cut  down  to  the  water,  but  as 
no  partition  is  led  between  it  and  the  well, 
It  IS  extremely  perilous  for  etrangers  to 
dtsccnd 

The  B(]uare  openings  represented  on 
each  Bide  of  the  upper  shaft,  are  sec* 
lions  of  the  spiral  passage,  and  the  zig- 
zag lines  indicate  its  direction.  Tba 
wheels  at  the  top  carry  endless  ropel, 
the  lower  parts  of  which  reach  down 
to  the  water  ;  to  these,  earthenware  ra 
sea  are  secured  by  ligatures,  see  A,  A, 
at  equal  distances  through  the  whole  of 
their  lengtli,  so  that  when  the  machineiT 
ismo^ed,  ilicsc  vessels  ascend  full  of 
w  nter  on  one  side  of  the  wheels,  dift- 
clnrge  it  into  troughs  as  they  pass  over 
tlicm  and  descend  in  an  inverted  pg- 
siiion  on  the  other.  For  a  further  de- 
scription of  this  apparatus,  see  the  chap- 
ter on  the  chain  ^ poft. 

This  celebrated  production  of  former 
liniLS  It  will  be  perceived,  resembles  an 
enormous  hollow  screw,  the  centre  of 
which  forms  the  well,  and  the  threads,  a 
winding  stair-case  round  it.  To  erect 
of  granite  a  flight  of  "  geometrical"  or 
"  well  stairs,"  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
high,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
would  require  extraordinary  skill;  al- 
though in  the  execution,  every  aid  from 
rules,  measures,  and  the  light  of  day, 
would  guide  the  workmen  at  every  step ; 
but  to  begin  such  a  work  at  the  top, 
and  construct  it  downwards  by  excava- 
tion alone,  in  the  dark  bowels  of  the 
earth,  is  a  more  arduous  undertaking, 
especially  as  deviations  from  the  correct 
Iitiei  could  not  be  TWtiedied ",  yet  ir  -''"- 
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tepb's  well,  the  partition  of  rock  between  the  pit  and  the  passo^-waj, 
aiM  the  uniform  inclination  of  the  latter,  seem  to  have  been  ascertained 
¥rith  equal  precision,  as  if  the  whole  had  been  constructed  of  cut  stone  on 
the  surface.  Was  the  pit,  or  the  passage,  formed  first ;  or  were  they  simul- 
taneously carried  on,  and  the  excavated  masses  from  both  borne  up  the 
latter  7  The  extreme  tliinness  of  the  partition  wall,  excited  tlie  astonish- 
ment of  M.  Joraard,  whose  account  ot  the  well  is  inserted  in  the  second 
Yolumc  of  Memoirs  in  Napoleon's  great  Work  on  Egj'pt,  part  2nd,  p. 
691.  It  is,  according  to  him,  but  sixteen  centimetres  thick,  [about  six  in- 
ches!] He  justly  remarks  that  it  must  have  required  singular  care  to 
leave  and  preserve  so  small  a  portion  while  excavating  the  rock  from  both 
sides  of  it.  It  would  seem  no  stronger  in  projmrtion,  than  sheets  of 
paste l>nard  placed  on  edge,  to  support  one  end  of  the  stairs  of  a  modem 
Duilt  house,  for  it  should  l>e  borne  in  mind,  that  the  massive  roof  of  tlie  spiral 
passage  next  Uie  iccU,  has  nothing  but  this  film  of  rock  to  support  it, 
or  to  prevent  such  portions  from  falling,  as  are  loosened  by  fissures,  or 
such,  as  from  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  strata,  are  not  firmly  united 
to  the  general  mass.  But  this  is  not  all :  thin  and  insufficient  as  it  may 
seem,  the  bold  designer  has  pierced  it  through  its  whole  extent  with  senu- 
circular  o{ienings,  to  admit  light  from  the  well:  those  on  one  side  are 
shown  in  the  figure. 

Opinions  resj>ecting  tlie  date  of  this  well  are  exceedingly  various.  Po- 
cockc  thought  it  was  built  by  a  vizier  named  Joseph,  eight  hundred  years 
ago ;  other  authorities  more  generally  attribute  it  to  Saladin,  tlie  intrepid 
defender  of  his  country  against  the  hordes  of  European  savages,  who,  un- 
der the  name  of  crusaders,  spread  rapine  and  carnage  through  his  land. 
His  name  was  Yusscf,  [Joseph.]  By  the*  common  people  of  Egypt,  it 
has  long  Wen  ascribed  to  the  })atriarch  of  that  name,  and  their  tnulitions 
arc  often  well-founded ;  of  which  we  shall  give  an  example  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Sicape,  Van  Sleb,  wlio  visited  Egypt  several  times  in  the 
17th  century,  says,  some  of  the  people  in  his  time,  thought  it  was  digged 
by  Fpirits,  and  he  adds,  **  I  am  almost  inclined  to  l)elievc  it,  for  I  cannot 
conceive  how  man  can  comj)ass  so  wonderful  a  work."*  This  mode  of 
accounting  for  ancient  works  is  common  among  ignorant  people,  and  may 
be  considered  as  proof  of  their  great  antiquity.  Dr.  Robertson,  in  speak- 
ing of  ancient  monuments  in  India,  renrirks  that  they  are  of  such  high 
anticpiity,  that  as  the  natives  cannot,  eith(>r  from  history  or  tradition,  give 
any  information  concerning  the  time  in  which  they  were  executed,  they 
universally  ascribe  the  formation  of  them  to  superior  beings.^  Some  wri- 
ters believe  this  well  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  more  scientific  people 
than  any  of  the  comparatively  modern  possessors  of  Egypt — in  other 
wurds,  they  think  it  the  production  of  the  same  people  that  built  the  py- 
ramids and  the  unrivalled  monuments  of  Thebes,  Dondarah  and  Ebsam- 
boul.  Lastly,  Cairo  is  supposed  by  others,  to  occupy  the  site  of  Egyp- 
ti:in  Babylon,  and  this  well  is  consi<lered  liy  them,  one  of  the  remains  of 
that  ancient  city.  Amidst  this  variety  of  opinions  n.*specting  its  origin,  it 
is  certain,  that  it  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  ancic>nt  mechanics  of  Egypt; 
anil  in  its  magnitu<le  exhibits  one  of^  the  prominent  features  which  cha- 
racterize* all  their  known  productions. 

Why  was  this  celebrute<l  well  made  oblong?  Its  designer  had  cer- 
tainly his  reasons  for  it.  May  not  this  form  have  been  intended  to  en- 
lighten more  |>erfectly  the  niterior,  by  sooner  receiving  and  retaining 
longer  the  rays  of  tlie  sunl     To  what  point  of  the  compass  its  longest 

•Hm  prsssnt  stale  of  Egypt,  by  F.  Vlui  Sleb.  ton.  1078.  p.  946.    ^India,  Appendix 
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sides  coincide,  has  not,  that  we  are  aware  of,  been  recorded.  Should  thej 
prove  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  tho  reason  sug- 
gested, may  possibly  be  the  true  one. 

In  Ogilvy's  Afiica,  it  is  remarked  that  at  the  last  city  to  the  south  of 
£gyptt  '*  is  a  deep  well,  into  whose  bosom  the  sun  shines  at  noon*  while 
he  passes  to  and  again  through  the  northern  signs."  p.  99.  This  is  the 
same  well  that  Strabo  mentions  at  Syene,  which  marked  the  summer  sol- 
stice— the  day  was  known,  when  tlic  style  of  the  sun  dial  cast  no  shade  at 
noon,  and  the  vertical  sun  daited  his  rays  to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  It 
was  at  Syene,  that  Eratosthenes,  220  B.  C.  made  the  first  attempt  to 
measure  the  circumference  of  the  earth — and  to  the  same  city,  the  poet 
Juvenal  was  banished. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  ANCIENT  WELLS. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  remarked  that  an- 
cient wells  are  of  very  high  interest,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  are  the 
only  memorials,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  world;  and  they  differ  from  almost  all  other  monimients  of  man  in 
former  times ;  not  only  in  their  origin,  design,  and  duration,  but  above  all, 
in  their  utility.  In  this  respect,  no  barren  monument,  of  whatever 
magnitude  or  material,  which  ambition,  vanity,  or  power,  has  erected,  at 
the  expense  of  the  labor  and  lives  of  the  oppressed,  can  ever  be  com- 
pared with  them.  Such  monuments  are,  with  few  exceptions,  proofs  of  a 
people's  sufferings;  and  were  generally  erected  to  the  basest  of  our  spe- 
cies: whereas  ancient  wells  have,  through  the  long  series  of  past  ages, 
continually  alleviated  human  woe;  and  have  furnished  man  with  one  of 
nature's  best  gifts  without  the  least  alloy. 

It  would  almost  appear,  as  if  the  divine  Being  had  established  a  law, 
by  which  works  of  pure  beneficence  and  real  utility  should  endure  almost 
for  ever;  while  those  of  mere  magnificence,  however  elaborately  con- 
structed, should  in  time  pass  away.  Tho  temple  of  Solomon — ^his  golden 
house,  ivory  palaces,  and  splendid  gardens  are  wholly  gone ;  but  the  plain 
cisterns,  which  he  built  to  supply  his  people  with  water,  remain  almost  as 
perfect  as  ever.  Thus  the  pride  of  man  is  punished  by  a  law,  to  which 
the  most  favored  of  mortals  formed  no  exception. 

An  additional  interest  is  attached  to  several  wells  and  fountains  of  the 
old  world,  from  the  frequent  allusion  to  them  in  the  Scriptures,  and  by 
the  classical  >\Titer3  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  addition  to  those  already 
named,  the  following  may  be  noticed.  When  the  Israelites  \eh  Egypt, 
"  they  came  to  Elim^  where  were  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  three  score 
and  ten  palm  trees."  Now  the  Grove  of  Elim  yet  flourishes;  and  its 
fountains  have  neither  increased  nor  diminished,  since  the  Israelites 
encamped  by  them .•  Modern  travelers  in  Palestine  often  allay  their 
thirst  at  the  well  which  belonged  to  the  birth  place  of  David,  the  "  Well 
of  Bethlehem,"  whose  waters  he  so  greatly  preferred  to  all  others.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cw,  drink  of  the  same  spring  which  Hippocrates  used 
twenty -three  hundred  years  ago;  and  their  ti-aditions  still  connect  it  with 
his  name.  The  nymphs  of  Scyros,  another  island  in  the  Egean,  in  the 
early  ages  assembled  at  a  certain  fountain  to  draw  water  for  domestic 
uses.  This  fountain,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  exists  in  its  original  state;  and  is 
btill  the  same  rendezvous  as  formerly,  of  love  or  of  gallantry,  of  gossip- 

^  We  are  aware  that  Dr.  Shaw — ^Traveln,  p.  350— observed  bat  nine  wells.  He  sayi,  at 
thai  lime,  three  of  them  were  filled  up  with  sand;  but  tlie  whole  were  to  be  seen  a 
jKBrnr/  time  previous  to  his  visiliug  them,  and  we  belieTe  since. 
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pmg  and  tale  tcHing.  Young  women  may  be  seen  coming  from  it  in 
groups,  and  singing,  with  vases  on  their  heads,  precisely  as  represented 
OD  ancient  marbles.  It  was  at  Scyros  where  young  Achilles  was  concealed 
to  prevent  his  going  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  placed  among,  and  habited 
like*  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes;  but  Ulysses  adroitly  discovered  hira, 
fay  offering  for  sale,  in  the  disguise  of  a  pedler,  a  fine  suit  of  armor,  among 
trinkets  for  women. 

Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  Sun,  the  On  of  Genesis,  of  which  Joseph's 
ikther-in-law  was  governor  and  priest,  and  wliose  inhabitants,  according 
to  Herodotus,  (iL  3.)  were  the  most  ingenious  of  all  the  Egyptians,  and 
where  the  philosophers  of  Greece  assembled  to  acquire  '*  the  wisdom  of 
Egvpt,"  was  famous  for  its  fountain  of  excellent  water : — this  fountain, 
with  a  solitary  obelisk,  is  all  that  remains  to  point  out  the  place  where 
that  splendid  city  stood. 

Aqueducts,  fountains,  cisterns  and  wells,  arc  in  numerous  instances  the 
only  remains  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  the  ancient  world. 
Of  Heliopolis,  Syene  and  Babylon  in  Egypt;  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Palmyra, 
Nineveh,  Carthage,  Ulica,  Barca,  and  many  others;  and  when,  in  the  course 
of  future  ages,  the  remaining  portals  and  columns  of  Persepolis  are 
entirely  decayed,  and  its  sculptures  crumbled  to  dust :  its  cisterns  and 
•iid  ac]ueduct  (lK)th  hewn  out  of  the  rock)  will  serve  to  excite  the  curi- 
osity of  future  antiquaries,  when  every  other  monument  of  the  city  to 
which  they  belong^ed  has  perished.  The  features  of  nature,  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  continue  the  same,  though  works  of  art  may  be  done  away :  the 
'beautiful  gate'  of  the  Jerusalem  temple  is  no  more,  but  Siloah's  Foun- 
tmin  still  flows,  and  Kedron  yet  murmurs  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
According  to  Chateaubriand,  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  a  reservoir,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  by  forty,  constructed  of  large  stones  cramped  with 
iron,  and  lined  with  flints  embedded  in  cement,  is  the  only  specimen  re- 
maining of  the  ancient  architecture  of  that  city. 

Ephesus,  too,  is  no  more ;  and  the  temple  of  Diana,  that  according  to 
Pliny  was  220  years  in  building,  and  upon  which  was  lavished  the  talent 
and  treasure  of  the  east;  the  pride  of  all  Asia,  and  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  has  vanished;  while  the  fountains  which  furnished  the  citi- 
zens with  water,  remain  as  fresh  and  perfect  as  ever.  And  as  a  tremen- 
dous satire  on  all  human  grandeur,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  few  solitary 
marble  sarcophagi,  which  once  enclosed  the  mighty  dead  of  E))hesus, 
have  been  preserved — ^but  as  watering  trouglufor  cattle .'»  Cisterns  have 
been  discovered  in  the  oldest  citadels  of  Greece.  The  fountaim  of 
BommarlnisJii  are  perhaps  the  only  objects  remaining,  that  can  be  relied  on, 
in  locating  the  palace  of  Priam  and  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  And  the 
well  near  the  outer  walls  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Palmyra,  will,  in 
all  prftlmbility,  furnish  men  with  water,  when  other  relics  of  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness  have  disap|)eared.^ 

To  conclude,  a  great  number  of  the  wells  of  the  ancient  world  still 
•apply  man  with  water,  although  their  history  generally,  is  lost  in  the 
night  of  time. 

■  Mr.  A(ldiM>n.  in  hit  journey  touthwanl  from  DamnMnu,  layi  the  fountain  nt  Naxerm, 
m  Gallilee, ''  trickles  from  ■  ipout  into  a  marble  troui^b,  which  appear*  to  have  been 
aa  aneient  aarcouliagui.*'  And  clow  bv  ilio  well  at  Mizn,  he  ob^vrved  fraf  menu  ofan- 
•dler.  which  haa  been  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  We  may  add,  that  Hweed,  the  old 
CDglUi  historian,  remarks  thai  the  stone  colfiu  of  Riekofd  :)d,  *'  is  now  made  a  drinking 
iMwmMJk  Ibr  honea  at  a  common  Inn."  Edition  of  Itilo,  p.  7;{7. 

^Lmd  UuAmfB  LeltMi,  (10.)— Phil.  Trans.  Lowthorp  s  .\briag.  iii,  490. 
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ANCIENT  AMERICAN  WSLL8. 


As  wells  are  among  the  most  ancient  of  man's  labors,  that  are  extant 
in  the  old  world,  might  we  not  expect  to  find  some  on  these  contiiientSy. 
relics  of  those  races,  who,  in  the  imknown  depths  of  time,  are  supposed 
to  have  cultivated  the  arts  of  civilization  here  t  We  might :  and  true  it  is 
that  among  the  proofs  that  a  populous  and  much  more  enlightened  people 
than  the  Indians  have  ever  been,  were  at  one  time  the  possessors  of  Ame- 
rica, ancient  wells  have  been  adduced.  "  From  the  highest  point  of  the 
Ohio,  says  Mr.  T.  Flint,  to  where  I  am  now  writing  (St.  Charles  on  the 
Missouri)  and  far  up  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  the  more  the 
country  is  explored  and  peopled,  and  the  more  its  surface  is  penetrated, 
iiot  only  are  there  more  mounds  brought  to  view,  but  more  iucontestible 
marks  of  a  numerous  population.  Wells,  artificially  walled,  dif- 
ferent structures  of  convenience  or  defence,  Jiave  been  found  in  such  num^ 
berSf  as  no  longer  to  excite  curiosity J^ 

But  American  antiquities  were  so  novel,  so  unlooked  for,  and  so  insu* 
lated  from  those  of  the  old  world,  that  learned  men  were  greatly  per- 
plexed at  their  appearance ;  and  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  origin.  This 
IS  still,  in  a  great  measure,  the  case.  A  mystery,  hitherto  impenetrable, 
hangs  over  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  these  continents.  Who  they  were, 
and  whence  they  came,  are  problems  that  have  hitherto  defied  all  the  re- 
searches of  antiquarians.  Nothing,  perhaps,  but  the  increasing  occupa- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  excavations  which  civilization  induces,  will  eventually 
determine  the  question,  whether  these  antiquities  arc  to  be  attributed  to 
European  settlers  of  the  sixteenth  century;  to  the  enter[Trising  Scandina- 
vians, the  North  Men,  who,  centuries  before  the  voyages  of  Columbus  and 
the  Cabots,  visited  the  shores  of  New  England,  New  York  and  the 
Jerseys ;  or  whether  some  of  them  did  not  belong  to  an  indigenous  or 
Cuthite  race,  who  inhabited  those  prolific  regions,  in  times  when  'the 
mastodon  and  mammoth  and  megalonix  were  yet  in  the  land. 

No  one  can  reflect  on  the  myriads  of  our  species  who  have  occupied 
this  half  of  the  globe — perhaps  from  times  anterior  to  the  flood — witnout 
longing  to  know  something  of  their  history  ;  of  their  physical  and  intel- 
lectual condition;  their  languages,  manners  and  arts;  of  the  revolutions 
through  which  they  passed ;  and  especially  of  those  circumstances  which 
caused  them  to  disappear  before  the  progenitors  of  the  present  red  men. 
The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  ever  exercised  the  human 
mind.  It  is  calculated  to  excite  the  most  thrilling  sensations,  and  we 
have  often  expressed  our  surprise,  that  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  pro- 
mising sources  of  information  has  never  been  sufficiently  investigated : 
we  allude  to  ancient  wells,  a  close  examination  of  which,  might  lead  to 
discoveries  equally  interesting,  and  far  more  important,  than  those  which 
ifesulted  from  a  similar  examination  of  Grecian  wells.  Dr.  Clarke  says, 
that  "  Vases  of  Terra  Cotta,  of  the  highest  antiquity,  have  been  found  in 
cleansing  the  wells  of  Athens."* 

Some  persons  may  perhaps  suppose  the  old  wells  in  the  western  parts 
of  this  continent,  to  be  the  work  of  Indians ;  but  these  people  have  never 
ibeen  known  to  make  any  thing  like  a  regmlar  well.     Mr.  Catlin,  the  artist, 

*  A  Raman  well  was  difcovered  in  the  seventeenth  centnrvi  near  the  great  road 
^vhieh  leadi  to  Carlisle,  in  England.  Instead  of  being  walled  np  with  stone,  it  was 
:lmed  with  large  casks  or  hogsheads,  six  feet  deep,  and  made  of  pine.  The  well  was 
(COT«red  withtoak  plank  nine  inches  thick.  In  it  were  found  wms,  drinking  cnps,  m»-' 
iUit  nmd  shoes,  the  soles  of  which  were  stitched  and  n^ed.  Phil.  Trans.  lK>wthorp's 
dhrUff.  Hi,  491. 
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wko  spent  eight  years  among  those  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missis- 
appi  and  Missoon,  and  another  gentleman  who  had  long  been  east  of  the 
nocl^  mountains,  among  the  Flat  Heads,  and  other  tribes  towards  die 
PaeinB,  both  inform  us  that  the  wild  and  untutored  Indians  never  have 
TOCOurse  to  wells.  They  in  fact  have  no  need  of  them,  as  their  villages 
are  inrariably  located  on  the  borders  or  vicinity  of  rivers.  In  some  cases 
of  anfierinff  mm  thirst  while  traveling,  they,  in  common  with  other  sava- 
ges, ■ometmies  scrape  a  hole  in  sand  or  wiet  soil,  to  obtain  a  temporary 
supply. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Aftdaot  —tlioda  of  raiiiaf  water  hum  v«Ibx  UeUaed  planet  Btiiit  witUa  welb  i  la  MMopotaaila 
— AWyariaia  Hiartwtia  Pawla—Jadea— Ofcece— Thraca— Enflaad— Cord  aad  backat :  Uaed  at  Ja- 
aab'e  wall— bjr  iIm  patriarcha— Mahoaet— Ib  Palastiaa— India — ^Alexandria — Arabian  Viaiar  dravinf  wa- 
ter—<»asa—Hercttlaaeam  and  Pompeii— Welb  within  the  houaes  of  the  latter  city — Aleppo— Tyr^— 
Carthafa  Claanthae  the  *  Well  Drawer*  of  Atheae,  and  attccetaor  of  Zeno— Denocritue— Plautna— A«> 
and  Maaademoa— Cleteni  polo— Roaan  dstema  and  cement— Ancient  mode*  of  pariiyiaf 


Wb  are  now  to  examine  the  modes  practised  by  the  ancients,  in  ob- 
tuning  water  from  wells.  When  the  first  simple  excavations  became  so 
far  deepened,  that  the  water  could  no  longer  be  reached  by  a  vessel  in 
the  hand,  some  mode  of  readily  procuring  it  under  such  circumstances 
would  soon  be  devised.  In  all  cases  of  moderate  depth,  the  most  simple 
and  efficient,  was  to  form  an  inclined  plane  or  passage,  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground  to  that  of  the  water ;  a  device  by  which  the  principal  ad- 
vatages  of  an  open  spring  on  the  surface  were  retained,  and  one  by  which 
domestic  animals  could  procure  water  for  themselves  without  the  aid  or 
attendance  of  man.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  one  of  the 
primitive  methods  of  obtaining  the  liouid,  when  it  was  but  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  was  most  likely  impercep- 
tibly introduced  by  the  gradual  deepening  of,  or  enlarging  the  cavities  of 
natural  springs,  or  artificial  excavations. 

But  when  m  process  of  time,  these  became  too  deep  for  exterior  pas- 
sages of  this  kind  to  be  convenient  or  practicable,  the  wells  themselves 
were  enlarged,  and  stairs  or  steps  for  descending  to  the  water,  constructed 
wikin  them.  The  circiunstances  recorded  in  Genesis,  xxiv,  induce  us  to 
believe  that  the  well  at  which  Eliczcr,  the  steward  of  Abraham,  met  lie- 
becca,  was  one  of  these.  When  the  former  arrived  at  Nahor,  he  made 
his  camels  '*  to  kneel  down  without  the  city  by  a  well  of  water,  at  the 
time  of  the  evening  that  women  go  out  to  draw  water :  and  Rebecca 
came  out  with  her  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder — and  she  went  down  to  the 
well,  and  filled  her  pitcher  and  capte  up,**  Had  any  machine  been  attached 
to  this  well,  to  raise  its  water,  or  had  a  vessel  suspended  to  a  cord  boon 
used,  she  could  have  had  no  occasion  to  descend.  It  therefore  appears 
that  the  liquid  was  obtained  by  immersing  the  pitcher  in  it,  and  in  order 
to  do  this,  the  persons  '  went  down'  to  the  water.  That  this  well  was 
not  deep,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Ilcbecca  drew  water  suffi- 
cient to  quench  the  thirst  of  ten  camels,  for  it  is  said,  she  supplied  tliem, 
"  till  tbey  bad  done  drinking ;"  a  task  which  no  young  female  could  have 
■octAiplislml  in  the  time  implied  in  the  text,  if  this  well  had  been  even 
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moderately  deep,  and  one  wliicli  under  all  circumstances  was  a  laborious 
performance ;  for  these  animals  take  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water  at 
a  time,  sufRcient  to  last  them  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  Eliezer  might 
well  wonder  at  the  ingenuous  and  benevolent  disposition  of  Rebecca,  and 
every  reader  of  tho  account  is  equally  surprised  at  his  insensibilty,  in  per- 
mitting her  to  perform  the  labor  unaided  by  himself  or  his  attendants. 

Wells  with  stairs  by  which  to  descend  to  the  water,  are  still  common. 
The  inhabitants  of  Arkeko  in  Abyssinia,  are  supplied  with  water  from  six 
wells,  which  are  twenty  feet  deep  and  fifteen  in  diameter.  The  water 
is  collected  and  carried  up  a  broken  ascent  by  men,  women  and  children.^ 
Fryer  in  his  Travels  in  India,  p.  410,  speaks  of  "  deep  wells  many  fathom 
under  ground  with  staiely  stone  stairs^  Joseph's  well  in  Egypt  is»  ano- 
ther example  of  stairs  both  within  and  without.  Bishop  Heber  observed 
one  in  Benares,  with  a  tower  over  it,  and  a  "  steep  flight  of  steps  for  de- 
scending to  the  water."  Forrest,  in  his  Tour  along  die  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  says,  **  near  the  village  of  Futtehpore,  is  a  large  well,  ninety  feet 
in  circumrcrence,  with  a  broad  stone  staircase  to  descend  to  the  water, 
\vhich  might  be  about  thirty  feet."  Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  Oriental  Memoirs, 
remarks  that  '*  many  of  the  Guzzerat  wells,  have  steps  leading  down  to 
the  water ;  while  others  have  not."  In  a  preceding  page,  we  quoted  a 
passage  from  Ward's  History  of  the  Hindoos  to  tne  same  effect.  Ta- 
vemier,  speaking  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  Persia,  says,  of  wells  they 
have  a  great  many,  and  he  describes  one  witli  steps  down  to  the  water.** 
**  We  passed  a  large  and  well  built  tank,  with  tico  flights  of  steps  de- 
scending into  it,  at  the  opposite  angles,  possibly  the  pool  of  Hebron,  where 
David  hanged  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth."^  The  fountain  of  Siloam 
is  reached  oy  a  descent  of  thirty  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 

The  small  quantity  of  water  furnished  by  some  wells,  rendered  a  de- 
scent to  it  desirable,  and  hence  it  was  often  collected  as  fast  as  it  appeared, 
by  women  who  often  waited  for  that  purpose.  "  That  which  pleased  me 
most  of  all,"  says  Fryer,  p.  126,  "  was  a  sudden  surprise,  when  they 
brouglit  me  to  the  wrong  side  of  a  pretty  square  tank  or  well,  with  a  wall 
of  stone  breast  high;  when  expecting  to  find  it  covered  with  water, 
looking  down  five  fathom  deep,  I  saw  a  clutter  of  women,  very  handsome, 
waiting  the  distilling  of  the  water  from  its  dewy  sides,  which  they  catch 
in  jars.  It  is  cut  out  of  a  black  marble  rock,  up  almost  to  the  top,  with 
broad  steps  to  go  dovm,  Mr.  Addison  in  his  *  Journey  Southward  from 
Damascus,'  says,  "  at  the  fountain  near  D'jenneen,  the  women  used  their 
hands  as  ladles  to  fill  their  pitchers.  This  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  scooping  it  up  in  small  quantities,  are  referred  to,  by  both  sacred 
and  profane  authors.  "  They  came  to  the  pits  and  found  no  water,  they 
returned  with  their  vessels  empty,"  Jer.  xiv,  3.  "  There  shall  not  be 
found  of  it  a  sherd,  [a  potter's  vessel,]  to  take  fire  from  the  hearth,  or  to 
take  water  out  of  the  pit," — that  is,  to  scoop  it  up  when  too  shallow  to 
immerse  a  vase  or  pitcher  in  it.  Isaiah,  iii,  14.  St.  Peter  speaks  of  wells 
*  without  water,'  and  Hosea,  of  *  fountains  dried  up.' 

The  water  njrmphs  lament  their  empty  urns."     Ovidj  Met.  ii,  278. 

The  inhabitants  of  Libya,  where  the  wells  often  contain  little  water, 
"  draw  it  out  in  little  buckets,  made  of  the  shank  bones  of  the  camel.**" 

Wells  with  stairs  are  not  only  of  very  remote  origin,  but  they  appear 
to  have  been  used  by  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  They  were  common 
among  the  Grreeks  and  Romans.*     Tho  well  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  of 

•Ed.  Encjrc.    Art  Arkeko.    ^Persian  Trav.  157.    cLindsay'i  Trav.  Let.  9. 
^OgUwj's  AOrha,  SOS.    •Ludner's  Arts  of  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans,  i,  138. 
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vhidi  we  hare  ■poken  in  a  previous  chapter,  hu  steps  which  lead  down 
to  the  water.*  Tho  well  for  the  purification  of  worshipper*,  !n  the  tem- 
ple of  Isis,  in  Pompeii,  has  a  descent  b^  steps  to  the  water.<>  The  wells 
rf  Thrace,  had  ^ncrally  a  covered  fli^t  of  steps*  Ancient  wells  of 
similar  construction  are  still  to  be  seen  in  varioas  parts  of  Europe.  There 
is  one  near  Hempstead,  Eng.  for  the  protection  of  which,  an  a«  of  par- 
liamcnt  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 

Such  wells,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  beautiful  circular  stairs  (o  com- 
mon  in  old  towers,  and  still  known,  as  '  well  stairs.' 

Ir  Galveston,  (Texas.)  and  other  parts  of  America,  where  there  atw  no 
springs  cisterns  are  sunk  in  the  sand  between  hillocks,  into  which  th« 
nirface  w^tcr  drains,  and  steps  are  formed  to  lead  down  to  it. 
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vith  stairs  within  them  may  be, 
most  of  the  ancient  ones  were  constructed  without  them ;  hence  the  ne- 
cesBity  of  some  mode  of  raising  the  water.  From  the  earliest  ages,  a 
vessel  nupe-itded  to  a  cord,  has  been  used  by  all  nations — a  device  more 
simple  and  more  estenslvely  employed  than  any  other,  and  one  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  ^rm  of  the  most  useful  hydraulic  machines  of  the  an- 
cients, as  the  chain  of  pots,  chain  pump,  &c.  That  a  cord  and  bucket 
were  used  to  raise  water  from  Jacob's  well,  nineteen  centuries  am,  is 
evident  from  the  account  of  the  interview,  which  the  Savior  had  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  at  it.  "  Then  coiiieth  he  to  a  city  of  Samnrla,  called 
•Sichar;  now  Jacob's  well  was  there,  and  Jesus  being  wearied  sat  on  the 
well ;  and  there  cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water ;  Jesua  saith 
unto  her,  give  me  to  drink."  Had  any  machine  been  arlached  to  this  well 
at  that  time,  by  which  a  traveler  or  stranger  could  raise  il,  he  could  have 
procured  it  fur  himself;  and  as  he  was  thirsty,  he  probably  would  have 
done  so,  without  waiting  for  any  one  to  draw  it  for  him  ;  but  the  reason 
why  he  did  not,  is  subsequently  explained  by  the  woman  herself;  who, 
'-■    -  -         e  of  his  remarks,   the   meaning  of  which   she  misanpre- 


™plvm 

>nded,  si 


lir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  witJi,  and  the  w 
This  well,  as  already  remarked,  is  one  hundred  and  five  feet  deep.  Hence 
at  that  period  every  one  carried  the  means  of  raising  the  water  with  him. 
No.  9.  of  the  illustrations,  is  a  representation  of  the  woman  of  Samaria 
drawing  water.  It  is  from  a  Greek  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  12tli 
century,  from  D'Aginoourt's  Storia  Dell'Arte. 

It  is  still  the  general  practice  in  the  east,  for  any  one,  who  goes  to 

'For,  Tcp.  190.        *Fompm,  i,  377.        *  HTdnolIa,  184. 
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draw  water,  to  carry  a  vessel  and  cord  with  him,  a  custom  which  withoul 
doubt,  has  prevailed  there  since  the  patriarchal  ages.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Mahomet,  whose  testimony  on  such  a  subject  is  unexceptiona- 
ble. He  was  an  Arab— -a  people  who  pride  themselves  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  customs  of  iheir  celebrated  ancestors,  Abraham,  Ishmael,  and 
Job.  In  his  account  of  Joseph's  deliverance  from  the  pit,  into  which  his 
brethren  had  cast  him,  (ana  which  many  commentators  believe  was  a 
well,  which  at  the  time  contained  little  or  no  water,)  he  says :  "  Certain 
travelers  came,  and  sent  one  to  draw  water,  (who  went  to  the  well  in 
which  Joseph  was,)  and  he  let  down  hit  hucket^^  &c.  Koran,  chap.  xii. 
This  account  is  perfectly  consistent  with  that  of  Moses.  Josephus,  also, 
seems  to  have  believed  it  to  be  a  well :  '*  Reubel  took  the  lad  and  tied 
him  to  a  cord,  and  let  him  down  gently  into  the  pit,  for  it  Jiad  no  water 
in  it,**     Antiq.  B.  ii.  3. 

At  3  o'clock,  (savs  Mr.  Addison  in  his  **  Jaumei/  Southward  from 
Damascus,**)  we  rode  to  a  well  (in  approaching  Cana  of  Galilee)  in  a 
field,  where  an  Arab  was  watering  his  goats.  There  was  a  long  stone 
trough  by  the  side  of  the  wel),  and  this  was  filled  with  water  by  means 
of  a  leathern  bucket  attached  to  a  rope,  which  the  Arab  carried  abitui 
with  him,  for  the  convenience  of  himself  and  his  herds.  It  was  just  such 
a  scene  as  that  described  in  Genesis  :  ''  And  behold  a  well  in  the  field,  and 
lo,  there  were  three  flocks  of  sheep  lying  by  it,  for  out  of  that  well  they 
watered  their  fiocks,  and  a  great  stone  was  upon  the  well's  mouth." 
Among  the  ruins  of  Mizra,  in  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel,  the  same  traveler 
observes :  *'  Surprised  at  the  desolate  aspect  of  the  spot,  I  rode  with  my 
servant  to  a  well  a  few  yards  distant,  where  two  solitary  men  were 
watering  their  goats,  by  means  of  a  leathern  buclcet  attached  to  a  rope ; 
and  dismounting,  I  sat  on  the  stone  at  the  well's  mouth."  Mr.  Forbes, 
after  a  residence  of  many  years  in  Asia,  said  he  "  did  not  recollect  any 
wells  furnished  with  buckets  and  ropes  for  tlie  convenience  of  sti*angers ; 
most  travelers  are  therefore  provided  with  them  ;  and  halcarras  and  reli- 
gious pilgrims  frequently  carry  a  small  brass  pot  affixed  to  a  long  stiing 
lor  this  purpose." 

In  ancient  Alexandria,  where  the  arts  were  cultivated  and  science 
flourished  to  an  extent  perhaps  unequaled  in  any  older  city,  water  was 
drawn  up  from  the  cisterns,  with  which  every  house  was  provided,  with 
the  simple  cord  and  bucket.  This  city  was  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Nile :  it  was  admitted  into  vaulted  reservoirs  or  cisterns,  which  were 
constructed  at  the  time  the  foundations  of  the  city  were  laid  by  Alexander. 
They  were  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  water  for  a  whole  year,  being 
filled  only  at  the  annual  inundation  of  the  river,  through  a  canal  made  for 
the  purpose.  Apertures  or  v/ell  openings,  through  which  the  water  was 
raised  from  these  reservoirs,  are  still  to  be  seen.  **  Whole  lines  of  ancient 
streets  are  traceable,"  (says  Lord  Lindsay,  Travels,  Letter  2.)  "  hy  the 
welU  recurring  every  six  or  seven  yards :  by  which  tlie  contiguous  houses, 
long  since  crumbled  away,  drew  water  from  the  vast  cisterns  with  which 
the  whole  city  was  undermined." 

"  Every  house,"  says  Rollin,  "  had  an  opening  into  its  cistern,  like  the 
mouth  of  a  well,  through  which  the  water  was  taken  up  cither  in  buckets 
or  pitchers."  It  may  be  said,  this  last  quotation  is  not  conclusive,  since 
it  Goes  not  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  bucket  was  elevated — by  a 
windlass  ?  a  pulley  1  or  by  the  hand  alone  1  We  have  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  it  was  by  the  latter.  The  pavement  of  the  old  city  is  from  ten 
to  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  modern  streets,  and  excavations  are 
/requently  made  by  the  Pasha's  workmen,  for  l\ie  sitones  o^  \iie  old  ^ave- 
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merit  and  of  the  buildings.  In  this  manner  the  marble  mouths  of  the 
Taulted  resonroirs  or  cisterns  are  frequently  brought  to  light ;  St  John's 
Effvpt,  vol.  i.  8 :  tnd  they  invariably  exhibit  traces  of  the  ropes  used  for 
raising  the  water.  Grooves  are  found  worn  in  them,  (by  the  ropes)  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches,  and  such  grooves  arc  often  numerous  in  each  curb  or 
mouth.  Dry  wells  are  built  over  some  of  these,  and  continued  to  the 
level  of  the  present  streets.  Through  them  the  inhabitants  still  draw 
water  from  Uie  ancient  reservoirs ;  and  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
raised  from  them  when  the  Ptolemies  ruled  over  the  land.  A  person  in 
raifttug  the  bucket,  stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  curb  or  mouth,  and 
pulls  the  rope  horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  towards  him.  In  this  wny,  the 
rope  rmhs  against  the  top  and  inside  of  the  curb,  and  in  time  wears  deep 
grooves  in  it,  such  as  are  found  in  the  ancient  ones  just  mentioned. 
Somotimes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  friction,  and  consequent  loss  of  power 
ami  Wf>ar  of  the  ropes,  the  pc^rsnn  drawing  would  stand  on  the  cA^  of  the 
rurli,  so  as  to  keep  the  cord  clear;  but  the  practice  is  too  perilous  ever  to 
have  b<*en  general.  It  is,  however,  practised  occasionally  by  the 
Hindoos. 

Kl  Makin,  the  Arabian  historian,  says  that  Moclach,  the  Vizier  of  Rhadi, 
who  was  deprived  of  his  right  hand  and  his  tongue,  and  was  confined  in 
a  lower  room  of  the  palace,  where  was  a  well ;  and  having  no  person  to 
attend  him,  he  drew  water  for  himself,  pulling  the  rope  with  his  left  hand, 
and  stopping'  it  with  his  teeth,  till  the  bucket  came  within  his  reach." 
Thix  wiis  in  the  tenth  century.  Martigny's  History  of  the  Arabians,  vol. 
iv.  7.  The  wt4U  on  the  roail  to  Gaza,  noticcMl  by  Mr.  Stephens,  had  their 
upper  surfaces  formed  of  marble,  which  ho  observes  had  many  grooves 
cut  in  it,  **  apparently  l)eing  worn  by  the  long  continued  use  of  ro]>es  in 
dniwin<r  water."     Incidents  of  Travel,  vol.  ii.  102. 

That  the  same  mode  of  raising  it  was  adopted  in  the  public  wells  of  tho 
ancient  cities  of  (rrcece  and  Home,  is  evident  from  those  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii ;  and  from  discoveries  made  in  the  latter  city,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  was  practised  in  obtaining  water  from  the  wells  and  cisterns  of 
prtrate  hoases.  This  is  a  very  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  our 
subject,  as  it  shows  conclusively  that  the  pump,  if  used  at  all  by  the  Ro* 
mans  in  tlieir  private  houses,  it  was  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In 
1H34,  besides  theatres,  baths,  temples  and  other  puF>lic  buildings,  eighty 
houses  had  been  disinterred.  These  were  found  to  }Hi  almost  uniformly 
provided  with  cisterns,  built  under  ground  and  cement«?d,  for  the  collection 
of  niin-water.  £ach  of  th(*se  has  an  opening,  enclosed  in  a  curb,  through 
which  the  water  was  drawn  up.  Those  are  generally  formed  of  a  whito 
ealcareousi  stone,  on  which  are  to  be  seen  deep  channels^  (Pompeii,  vol.  i. 
88,)  like  those  on  the  mouths  of  the  Alexandrian  cisterns,  and  produced 
from  the  same*  cause— the*  friction  of  the  ropes  used  in  drawing  the  water. 
The  hypssthrum,  says  Sir  William  Gcll,  in  his  description  of  the  house 
of  the  Dioscuri,  in  this  case  servtMl  as  a  compluvium  ;  rt;ceiving  the  water 
which  fell  from  thi;  niof,  and  transmittini;  it  to  a  reservoir  below,  to  which 
there  is  a  marble  mouth  or  puteal,  exhibiting  the  traces  of  long  us<;,  in  the 
furrows  worn  by  the  rojtest  by  which  the  water  was  drawn  up.  I'ompei* 
ana,  vol.  ii,  27. 

The  great  variety  of  buildings  to  which  wells  and  cisterns  having  their 
curbs  thns  worn  were  attached,  show  that  this  mcnle  of  raising  water  was 
nearly  universal  in  Pompeii.  The  simple  cord  and  bucket  was  e(|ually 
used  in  the  palace  of  the  quoestor,  and  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  private 
citizen.  It  was  by  tliem,  the  priests  drew  water  for  the  uses  of  the 
temjiles,  and  meclianics  for  various  purposes  in  tlie  arts.     Bakers  thus 
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raited  watei  fi>r  their  kDeading-troughs,  from  cisterns  or  wells  under  th# 
floor  of  their  shops.  Three  bakers'  shops,  at  least,  have  been  found,  and 
all  of  them  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation  :  their  mills,  ovens,  knead- 
ing troughs,  flour,  loaves  of  bread,  (with  their  quality,  or  the  bakers' 
names  stamped  on  them,)  leaven,  vessels  for  containing  water,  and  their  re- 
servoirs of  the  latter,  ire.  have  been  discovered,  so  as  to  leave  almost 
nothing  wanting  to  perfect  our  knowledge  of  this  art  among  the  Romans. 
It  is  probable  that  wells  were  not  infrequent  in  the  interior  of  the  houses 
in  Pompeii,  for  another  one  was  discovered  in  the  house  of  a  medical 
man,  as  presumed  from  chtrurgical  itutrumenU  found  in  it.* 

The  custom  of  Roman  bakers  having  wells  or  cisterns  within  their 
houses,  continued  to  modern  times.  When  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  France,  undertook  in  the  last  century,  the  noble  task  of  pub- 
lishing a  detailed  account  of  all  the  useful  arts,  with  a  view  to  their  uni- 
versal diffusion  and  perpetuity — the  baker  is  represented  drawing  water 
from  a  well,  under  the  floor  of  his  shop,  and  in  a  manner  analagous  to 
that  practised  by  his  predecessors  of  Pompeii.^  London  bakers  also  had 
wells  in  their  cellars,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  probably  still  have  them 
to  some  extent. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Aleppo,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  drew 
water  from  their  cisterns  or  subterraneous  reservoirs,  and  also  from  their 
wells,  with  which  '  almost  every  house'*  was  provided,  with  a  cord  and 
bucket,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Egyptians  of  Alexandria ;  and  so  do 
the  inhabitants  of  Soor,  which  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Tyre,  a  town 
which  contained  in  1816,  according  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  eight  hundred 
stone  built  houses,  most  of  which,  he  observes,  had  wells.  Ancient  Car- 
thage was  built  like  Alexandria,  upon  cisterns— a  common  practice  of 
old.  The  modem  inhabitants  of  Arzew,  the  ancient  Arsenaria,  as  observed 
by  Dr.  Shaw  in  his  Travels,  dwell  in  the  old  cisterns,  as  in  so  many  ho- 
vels; the  water  from  which,  was  doubtless  drawn  in  former  times,  by  the 
simple  cord  and  bucket — the  universal  implements  still  used  throughout 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Hindostan,  and  generally 
through  all  the  east.  This  primeval  device  for  raising  water,  has  been 
used  in  all  ages,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  so  used,  to  the  end  of 
time. 

An  interesting  circumstance  is  recorded,  respecting  an  individual,  who, 
from  his  occupation  in  ancient  Athens,  was  named  the  *  Well-Drawer,* 
which  may  here  bo  noticed.  This  was  Cleanthes,  a  native  of  Lydia,  who 
went  to  Athens  as  a  wrestler,  about  300  B.  C.  and  acquiring  a  taste  for 
philosophy  tliere,  determined  to  place  himself  under  the  tuition  of  some 
eminent  philosopher,  although  he  possessed  no  more  than  four  drachma, 
or  sixty-two  cents !  He  became  a  disciple  of  Zeno,  and  that  he  might  have 
leisure  to  attend  the  schools  of  philosophy  in  the  day-time,  he  drew  water  by 
night,  as  a  common  laborer  in  the  public  gardens.  For  several  years  he  was 
to  very  poor,  that  he  wrote  the  heads  of  his  master's  lectures,  on  bones 
and  shells,  for  want  of  money  to  buy  better  materials :  at  last,  some  Athe- 
nian citizens  observing,  that  though  he  appeared  strong  and  healthy*  he 
had  no  visible  means  of  subsistence,  summoned  him  before  the  Areopagus, 
according  to  a  law  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  to  give  an  account  of 
his  manner  of  living.  Upon  this,  he  produced  the  gardener  for  whom  he 
drew  water,  and  a  woman  for  whom  he  ground  meal,  as  witnesses  to 
prove  that  he  subsisted  by  the  labor  of  his  hands.     The  judges,  we  are 

■  Lardner*!  Artf,  &c.  i,  268.  ^  Descriptions  des  Art*  et  Metiers.  Paris,  1761.  Art  da 
Boalanfer.  Planche  5.    «Rasiers  Historjr  of  Aleppo,  p.  7. 
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told,  were  so  mac])  Uiiiok  with  •dmiration  of  his  conduct,  that  thej  «r- 
deted  ten  ammce,  [one  himdrad  and  uxty  dollars]  to  be  paid  him  out  of  the 
pablic  treasury. 

The  conduct  of  Cteanthes  explains  the  secret  of  the  great  celebrity  of 
many  aitcient  philosophers,  and  shows  the  on/y  means  bv  which  eminence 
in  any  department  of  humeji  knowledge  can  be  acquireu :  viz.  by  tnditttry 
and  perttvernnce.  Besides  his  poveny,  which  of  itself  was  sutficient  to 
paralyze  the  cfibrts  of  most  men,  he  was  so  singularly  dull  in  apprehen- 
sion, that  his  fellow  disciples  used  to  call  bim  the  aat;  but  resolution  and 
■pplication  raised  him  aiiove  them  all,  made  him  a  complete  master  of 
the  stoic  philosophy,  and  qualified  him  as  successor  of  the  illustrious  Zeno. 
Democritus  beautifully  expressed  the  same  sentiment,  by  representing 
Truth  as  hid  in  the  bottom  of  a  well ;  to  intimate  the  difficulty  with  whicn 
she  is  found. 

Analogoni  to  the  conduct  of  Cleonthcs,  was  that  of  PlatUut,  the  poet, 
who  being  reduced  from  competence  to  the  meanest  poverty,  hired  nim- 
self  to  a  baker  as  a  common  laborer,  and  while  employed  in  grinding 
corn,  exercised  his  mind  in  study.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  Ascle- 
piades  and  Menedemus,  two  Grecian  philosophers,  who  were  both  so 
poor,  that  at  one  period,  they  hired  themselves  as  brvJdayer't  laboren, 
and  were  employed  in  carrying  mortar  to  the  tops  of  buildings.     Asde- 

£iad«9,  w^s  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  thus  engaged,  but  his  companion  "  hid 
imself  if  he  saw  any  one  passing  by."  Aihatatu,  says  they  wero  at 
one  time  summoned,  like  Clcanthes,  before  the  Areopagites,  to  account 
for  their  manner  of  living — when  they  requested  a  miller  to  be  sent  for, 
who  testified  that  "  they  came  every  night  to  his  mill,  where  they  labored 
and  gained  tico  drochmiE." 

No.  8,  in  the  last  engraving,  represents  a  modern  Greek  female  drawing 
water.  It  is  from  a  sketch  of  Capo  D'Istrias'  house.  See  the  Westminster 
Review  for  September,  183S. 


This  simple  implement,  may  be  thought  too  m- 
signilicant  to  deserve  a  paiticutar  notice,  but  as  it 
is  extensively  used  in  our  rain-water  cisterns,  and 
is  no  modern  device,  we  are  unwilling  to  pass  iL 
It  was  known  to  the  Romans.  Pliny  expressly 
mentions  it,  when  speaking  of  various  modes  of 
watering  gardens.  He  says  water  is  drawn  from 
a  well  or  tank, "  by  pl«n  poles,  hooka  and  buckets," 
B.  xix,  4  ;  and  that  it  was  a  domeitic  implement  in 
old  times  as  at  present,  in  rwsing  water  from 
cisterns,  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  some  of 
the  hook»  at  Pompeii.  Lard.  Arts,  &c.  i,  205, 
Having  mentioned  the  rain  water  cisterns  of  the 
Romans,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  were  as 
common  in  Pompeii  as  they  are  in  this  city,  every 
house  having  been  furnished  with  one. 

As  Pliny's  account  of  these  cisterns  may  bo 
useful  to  some  mechanics,  especially  masons,  W6 
shall  make  no  apology  for  inserting  it.  "  The 
walls  were  lined  with  strong  cement,  formed  of 
five  parts  of  sharp  sand,  and  two  of  quicklimo 
mixed  with  flints;  the  bottom  being  '^^vfti  ^trd^ 
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Ae  same,  and  well  beaten  with  an  iron  rammer."  B.  xxxvi,  23.  Holland's 
Trans.  The  composition  of  this  cement,  differs  from  that  whick  Dr. 
Shaw  says  has  been  used  in  modem  times  in  the  ea^t ;  and  which  he 
thinks  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ancients.  He  says  the  cisterns  which 
were  built  by  Sultan  ben  Eglib,  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
are  equal  in  solidity  with  the  famous  ones  at  Carthage,  continuing  to  this 
day  (unless  where  they  been  designedly  broken,)  as  firm  and  compact, 
as  if  they  were  just  finished.  The  composition  is  made  in  this  manner: 
they  take  two  parts  of  wood  ashes,  three  of  lime,  and  one  of  fine  sand, 
which  after  being  well  sifled  and  mixed  together,  they  beat  for  three 
days  and  nights  incessantly  with  wooden  mallets,  sprinkling  them  alter- 
nately and  at  proper  times,  with  a  little  oil  and  water,  till  they  become 
of  a  due  consistence.  This  composition  is  chiefly  used  in  theii  arches, 
cisterns  and  terraces.  But  the  pipes  of  their  aqueducts,  are  joined  by 
beating  tow  and  lime  together,  with  oil  only,  without  any  mixture  of  water. 
Both  these  compositions  quickly  assume  the  hardness  of  stone,  and  suffer  no 
water  to  pervade  them.  Trav.  286. 

If  the  Romans  wished  to  have  water  perfectly  pure,  they  made  two 
and  sometimes  three  cisterns,  at  different  levels ;  so  that  the  water  suc- 
cessively deposited  the  impurities  with  which  it  might  be  charged. 
From  this,  we  see  that  the  recent  introduction  of  two  cisterns  for  the 
same  purpose,  in  some  of  our  best  houses,  is  a  pretty  old  contrivance. 
It  in  fact  dates  far  beyond  the  Roman  era.  The  famous  cisterns  of  So- 
lomon are  examples  of  it.  Rain-water  was  frequently  boiled  by  the  Ro- 
mans before  they  used  it.  Pliny  xxxi,  3.  This  was  sdso  an  ancient  prac- 
tice among  older  nations.  Herodotus,  says  the  water  of  the  Choaspes, 
which  was  drunk  by  the  Persian  kings,  was  previously  boiled,  and  kept 
in  vessels  of  silve'r.    B.  i,  188. 


CHAPTER     IX. 

'  The  PvUejri  Its  orifin  anluowii— Utsd  is  tk«  erection  ofeBcient  bnildlngi  ind  ki  shipa— Anctent  one 
found  in  Ef^ypt— ProbeMy  first  used  to  raise  witer— J<fot  ezteasiTcly  used  in  ancient  Grecian  wells :  Cause 
of  thie— Used  in  Mecca  and  Japan— Led  to  the  employment  of  animals  to  raise  water— Simple  mode  of 
•daptinf  them  to  this  purpose,  in  the  east  Pulley  and  two  buckets :  Used  by  the  Auf  lo  Saxons,  Nor- 
mans, Ac. — Italian  mode  of  raising  water  to  upper  floors-J>esagulier's  mode — Self-acting,  or  gaining 
and  losing  buckets  -Marquis  of  Worcester — Heron  of  Alexandria — Robert  Fludd — Lever  bnehel  engine 
» -Bncket  of  Bologn»— Materials  of  aneient  buckets. 

PULLET  AND  SINGLE  BUCKET. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  when  some  of  the  simple  machines,  or 
mechanical  powers,  as  they  are  improperly  named,  were  applied  to  raise 
water.  ^Vhen  this  first  took  place,  is  unknown  :  That  it  wajs  at  an  earl^ 
stage  in  the  progress  of  the  arts,  few  persons  will  doubt;  but  the  time  is 
as  uncertain,  as  that  of  the  invention  of  those  admirable  contrivances 
for  transmitting  and  modifying  forces.  It  was  among  the  devices  bj 
which  the  famous  structures  of  antiquitv  were  raised ;  and  Egyptian  en- 
gineers under  the  Pharaohs,  were  undoubtedly  acquainted  wiu  all  the 
combinations  of  it  now  known.  Had  Vitruvius  neither  described  it,  nor 
mentioned  its  applications,  a  circumstance  which  occurred  at  the  close  of 
Cleopatra's  life,  would  have  sufficiently  proved  its  general  use,  in  the 
erection  o£  elevated  buildings  under  the  Ptolemies.     The  Egyptian  queen, 
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lo  avoid  falline  into  the  hands  of  Octavius,  took  refiigB  in  a  very  hieh 
tower,  accessiole  only  from  abore.  Into  this,  she  and  her  two  maids, 
drew  up  Antony,  (who  had  given  himself  a  fatal  wound,)  by  means  of 
ropes  and  pullies,  which  happened  to  be  there,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
stones  to  tne  top  of  the  building.  But  the  pulley  was  an  essential  re- 
quisite in  the  sailing  vessels  of  Egypt,  India  and  China,  in  the  remotest 
ages.  Neither  trading  ships,  nor  the  war  fleets  of  Sesostris,  or  previous 
warriors,  could  have  traversed  the  Indian  ocean  without  this  appendage  to 
raise  and  lower  the  sails,  or  quickly  to  regulate  their  movements  by  hal- 
liards. The  ancient  Egyptians,  says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  "  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  pulley."  .  The  remains  of  one  have  actually  been  disinterred,  and 
are  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Leyden.  The  sides  are  of  ath%d 
or  tamarisk  wood,  the  roller  of  fir:  part  of  the  rope  made  of  leef  or  fibres 
of  the  date  tree,  was  found  at  the  same  time.  This  relic  of  former  times, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  drawing  water  from  a  well.  Its  date  is 
uncertain. 

There  are  reasons  which  render  it  probable  that  the  tingle  pulley,  was 
devised  to  raise  water  and  earth  from  wells,  and  probability  is  all  that  can 
ever  be  attained  with  regard  to  its  origin.  But  may  not  the  pulley  have 
been  known  before  wells  ]  We  think  not,  and  for  Ae  following  reasons : 
L  Most  barbarous  people  have  been  found  in  possession  of  some  of  the 
latter,  but  not  of  the  former ;  and  in  the  infancy  of  the  arts,  man  has  in 
all  ages,  had  recourse  to  the  same  expedients,  ana  in  the  sai/ne  order,  2. 
Wells  are  not  only  of  the  highest  antiquity,  but  they  are  the  only  known 
works  of  man  in  early  times,  in  which  the  pulley  could  have  been  re- 
quired or  applied.  3.  The  importance  of  water  in  those  parts  of  Asia 
where  the  former  generations  of  men  dwelt,  must  have  urged  them  at  an 
early  period  to  facilitate  by  the  pulley,  the  labor  of  raising  it.  That  it 
preceded  the  invention  of  ships,  and  the  erection  of  lofty  buildings  of  stone, 
IS  all  but  certain ;  but  for  what  purpose,  except  for  raising  water,  the  pul- 
ley could  have  previously  been  required,  it  would  be  difficult  to  divine. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  first  addition  made  to  those  primitive  imple- 
ments, the  cord  and  bucket;  and  when  once  adopted,  it  naturally  led,  as 
we  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  to  the  most  valuable  machine  which  the  an- 
cients employed.  By  it  the  friction  of  the  rope 
in  rubbing  against  the  curb,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  a  portion  of  the  power  expended  in  raising 
the  water,  were  avoided,  and  by  it  also  a  beneficial 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  power,  was  attained: 
instead  of  being  exerted  in  an  ascending  direction, 
as  in  Nos.  8  and  9,  it  is  applied  more  conveniently 
and  efficiently  in  a  descending  one,  as  in  the  figure. 
Notwithstanding  the  obvious  advantages  of  using 
the  pulley,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  not  exten- 
sively used  in  the  public  wells  of  the  ancients,  ex- 
cept in  those  from  which  the  water  was  raised  by 
_^  oxen.  No  example  of  its  use  has  occurred  in  the 
NoTit.  PoUey  and  Back«L    wells  of  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii.     Nor  does  it 

appear  to  have  been  employed  to  any  great  extent 
by  the  Greeks ;  for  with  them,  a  vessel  by  which  to  draw  water,  was  as 
necessary  a  utensil  to  their  mendicants,  as  to  the  modern  pilgrims  and  fa- 
kirs of  Asia.  The  poorest  of  beggars,  Aristophanes'  TeUpJieus,  had  a 
staff,  a  broken  cup,  and  a  bucket,  although  it  leaked.  This  custom  there- 
fore of  carrying  a  vessel,  and  cord  to  draw  water,  shows  that  no  per- 
manent one  was  attached  to  their  public  welU,  which  ^o\{Vd  \i'dkV^  t^^exk 
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the  case  had  the  pulley  been  used.  If  such  had  been  the  custom,  nei- 
ther the  mendicant  Telepheus,  nor  Diogenes  the  philosopher,  "vould  have 
carried  about  with  them,  vessels  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  partial  rejection  of  the  pulley  by  the 
Greeks  in  raismg  water,  when  its  introduction  would  have  matei-ially  di 
pninished  human  labor.  It  certainly  did  not  arise  from  ignorance  of  its 
advantages,  as  their  constant  application  of  it  to  other  purposes,  attests ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  they  adopted  it  to  some  extent  in  raising 
water  from  the  holds  of  their  ships,  in  common  with  the  maritime  people 
of  Asia.  It  was  indeed  used  in  some  of  their  wells,^  but  only  to  a  limi- 
ted extent  The  principal  reason  for  not  employing  it  in  public  wells,  was 
,  probably  this — With  it,  a  single  person  only  could  draw  water  at  a  time, 
while  without  it,  numbers  could  lower  and  raise  their  vessels  simulta- 
neously, without  interfering  with  each  other  In  the  former  case,  alter- 
cations would  be  frequent  and  unavoidable;  and  the  inconvenience  of 
numbers  of  people  waiting  for  water  in  warm  climates  a  serious  evil.  The 
rich,  and  those  who  had  servants  would  always  procure  it,  while  the  poor 
and  such  as  had  no  leisure,  would  obtain  it  with  difficulty.  The  large  di* 
ameter  of  their  wells  and  those  of  other  nations,  it  would  seem,  was  solely 
designed  to  accommodate  several  people  at  the  same  time.  These  rea- 
sons it  is  admitted,  do  not  apply  to  the  private  wells  and  cisterns  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  which  the  pulley  might  have  been  used ;  but 
those  people  followed  the  practice  of  older  nations,  and  from  the  great 
number  of  their  slaves,  (w^ho  drew  the  water)  they  had  no  inducement  or 
disposition  to  lessen  their  labor. 

A  bucket  suspended  over  a  pulley,  is  still  extensively  used  in  raising 
water  from  wells  throughout  the  world.  The  Arabians  use  it  at  the  well 
Zemzem  ;  the  mouth  of  which,  is  "  surrounded  by  a  brim  of  fine  white 
marble  five  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  in  diameter ;  upon  this  the  persons 
stand,  who  draw  water  in  leathern  buckets,  attached  to  puUeySf  an  iron 
railing  being  so  placed  as  to  prevent  their  falling  in."** 

Apparatus  precisely  similar  to  the  figure  in  No.  II,  are  used  by  the  Ja- 
panese and  other  Asiatics.     Montanus'  Japan.  204. 

The  pulley  has  but  recently  given  place  to  pumps,  in  workshops  and 
dwellings,  and  in  these  only  to  a  limited  extent — being  confined  chiefly  to  a 
few  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  France  and  England,  it  was 
a  common  appendage  to  wells  in  the  interior  of  houses,  during  the  last 
century ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  still  extensively  used  throughout  Spain, 
Portugal  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  very  common  in  this  country, 
and  also  in  South  America. 

But  the  grand  advantage  of  the  pulley  in  the  early  ages  was  this  ; — ^by 
it  the  vertical  direction  in  which  men  exerted  their  strength,  could  be  di- 
rectly changed  into  a  horizontal  one,  by  which  change,  animals  could  be 
employed  in  place  of  men.  The  wells  of  Asia,  frequently  varying  from 
two  to  three,  and  even  four  hundred  feet  in  depth,  obviously  required 
more  than  one  person  to  raise  the  contents  of  an  ordinary  sized  vessel :  and 
where  numbei*s  of  people  depended  on  such  wells,  not  merely  to  sup- 
ply their  domestic  wants,  but  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  the  substi- 
tution of  animals  in  place  of  men,  to  raise  water,  became  a  matter  almost 
of  necessity,  and  was  certainly  adopted  at  a  very  early  period.  In  em- 
ploying an  ox  for  this  purpose,  the  simplest  way,  and  one  which  deviated 
the  least  from  their  accustomed  method,  was  merely  to  attach  the  end  of 
the  rope  to  the  yoke,  after  passing  it  over  a  pulley  fixed  sufHciently 

•Lardner's  Arts,  &c  i,  138.  ^Crichton's  Arabia,  u,  219. 
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liigfa  above  t}ie  month  of  tbe  well,  uid  then  driving  the  uiimal  in  s  direct 
ItM  from  it,  and  to  a  diitance  equal  to  its  depth,  when  the  bucket  oharged 
irith  the  liquid  would  be  raised  from  the  bottom.  This,  the  most  direct 
and  efficient,  was,  (it  is  believed,)  the  identical  mode  adopted,  and  like 
other  devices  of  the  anuents,  it  is  still  eondnued  by  their  descendants  in 
Africa  and  Asia-  Its  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  modems,  may  be, 
learned  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  adopted  in  this  and  other  cities  for  raising 
coals,  &c.  from  the  holds  of  ships  ;  for  which  and  similar  purposes,  it  bu 
been  in  use  for  ages  in  Europe.  It  has  also  been  used  to  work  pumps, 
the  further  end  of  the  rope  bemg  attached  to  a  heavy  piston  woi^ing  In 
%  veiy  long  chamber  or  cylinder. 
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This  was  probably  one  of  the  first  operations,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  obvious,  where  human  labor  was  superseded  by  that  of  animals,  and 
in  accomplishing  it,  the  pulley  itself  was  perhaps  discovered.  Thin  mode 
is  common  in  Egypt,  Ambia,  India — through  all  Hindostan,  and  various 
other  porta  of  the  east.  Mr.  Elphinstone  mentions  a  lai^  well  under  the 
walls  of  the  fort  at  Bikanecr,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  three  hundred  feet  deep.  In  this  well  Jour  large  buckets  are  used, 
each  thus  drawn  up  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  ali  worked  at  the  same  time, 
When  any  one  of  them  was  let  down,  "its  striking  the  water,  made  a 
noise  like  a  great  gun."  Bui  simple  as  this  mode  of  raising  water  by  animal) 
is,  it  is  capable  of  an  improvement  equally  simple,  though  not  perhaps  ob- 
vious to  general  readers.  It  was  not  however  left  to  mndem  mechanicians  to 
discover,  but  is  one  omong  hundreds  nf  ancient  devices,  whose  origin  is 
lost  in  the  remoteness  of  time.  It  is  this — Instead  of  the  animal  receding 
from  the  well  on  level  ground,  it  is  made  to  descend  an  inclined  plane,  to 
that  the  TCeig/il  of  its  body  contributes  towards  raising  the  load.  This  il 
characteristic  uf  Asiatic  devices.     At  a  very  early  period,  the  principle 


of  combining  the  tetight  of  men  and  animals  with  their  mtaaUar  energy, 
!n  propelling  machines,  was  adopted.     We  shall  meet  with  other  exom- 

FULLET  AND  TWO  SUCKETS, 

The  addition  of  another  bucket,  so  as  to  have  one  at  each  end  of  the 
rope,  was  the  next  step  in  the  progress  of  improvement;  and  althoagh  so 
simple  B.  device  may  appear  luo  obvious  to  have  remained  long  unper- 
ceived,  and  une  which  re(]uired  no  stretch  of  intellect  to  accomplish,  it 
was  one  of  no  amall  importance,  since  it  effected  what  is  seldom  witnessed 
in  practical  mechanics — a  savins  both  of  time  and  labor.  Thus,  by  it, 
the  empty  vessel  deMended  aad  oecome  filled,  ai  the  et\i«  n(u  eSu'tUeJ^ 
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(withoDt  th«  expenditure  of  any  aJditloiwl  lime  «nd  UIxm'  to  lower  it,  h 
with  the  single  bucket,)  while  ita  weight  in  descendiog,  contributed  towards 
nising  the  chargeil  one. 

These  advantages  were  not  the  only  results  of  the  simple  addition  of 
mother  bucket;  though  they  were  probably  ail  that  were  anticipated  t^ 
the  author  at  the  time.  It  teally  imparted  a  new  Jeature  U>  the  apparatus; 
and  one  which  naturally  led  to  the  oevelopment  of  that  great  machine,  id 
which  terminated  all  the  improvements  of  the  older  mechanics  on  the 
primitive  cord  and  bucket — and  to  which,  modem  ingenuity  haa  added— 
nothing — viz:  tub  endless  chain  of  pots — indeed  nothing  more  wu 
then  wanting,  but  to  unite  the  two  ends  of  the  rope  together,  and  attach 
a  number  of  vessels  to  it,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  through  tho 
whole  of  its  length,  and  die  machine  just  named  wu  all  but  complete. 


The  Anglo  Saxons  used  two  buckets  hooped  with  iron,  one  at  each 
end  of  a  chain  which  passed  over  a  pulley.*  And  in  the  old  Norman 
castles,  water  was  rused  by  the  same  means.  In  one  of  the  kteps  or  towert, 
still  remaining,  which  was  built  by  Gundulph,  bishop  of  Rochester,  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Conijueror  and  William  Rufus,  the  mode  of  elevating 
the  water  is  obvious.  "  For  water,  there  was  a  well  in  the  very  tntf&iM 
of  the  partition  wall:  it  was  also  made  to  go  through  the  whole  wall,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  tower  up  to  the  very  leads,  (i.  c.  the  roof)  and  on  every 
floor  were  small  arches  in  the  wall,  forming  a  communication  between 
the  pipe  of  the  wall,  and  the  several  apartmenla,  so  that  by  a  pulley, 
water  was  communicated  every  where."  And  in  Newcastle,  a  similar 
tower  exhibits  the  same  device  for  obtaining  the  water;  "a  remarkable 
pillar  from  which  arches  branched  out  very  Tieautifully  on  each  side,  in- 
closed a  pipe,  (that  is,  the  continuation  of  the  well,)  which  conducted 
water  from  the  well.*'''  It  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
uniform  practice  to  enclose  wells  within  the  walls  of  towers,  that  in  cose 
of  sieges,  the  water  might  not  be  cut  off.  It  was  the  same  in  early 
Rome:  the  capitol  was  supplied  by  a  deep  well  at  the  foot  of  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock,  into  which  buckets  were  lowered  through  an  artificial  groove 
or  passage  made  in  the  rock.*  The  double  bucket  is  still  used  in  inns  in 
Spain.     See  a  figure  in  Sal,  Majf.  Vol.  vii,  58. 

A  simple  mode  is  practised  in  Italy,  by  which  a  person  in  the  upper  story 
of  a  house,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  well  or  cistern,  (which  is  ge- 
nerally in  the  court  yard,)  raises  water  without  being  obliged  to  descend. 

One  end  of  a  strong  iron  rod  or  wire,  is  fixed  to  the  house  above  the 
window  of  an  upper  landing  or  passage,  and  the  other  end  in  the  ground. 


•En^e.  Antiq.  &Sil. 


*Ibid,89.       <G«irsTopagnphr  oTRoiM,  ii,9( 
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OD  the  farther  *ide  of  the  well  and  in  a  line  wilh  its  centre  sa  in  No.  15. 
A  ring  which  ilidei  eenly  over  the  wire  if  secured  to  the  handle  of  the 
bucket  to  which  a  cord  is  also  attached  and  paMea  over  a  pulley  fixed 
abova  the  window.  Thai  when  the  cord  is  slackened,  the  bucket  de- 
scends alonK  the  wire  into  the  water, 
and  when  Wled  is  drawn  up  by  a  per- 
indow.  {Kitchens  in  the 
houses  of  Itdy,  like  diosc  of  London 
and  Paris  are  often  on  the  upper  floors.) 
rhis  mode  of  mising'  water  to  ih 
>r  stories  of  houses  is  practisi'd  ii 
ce  and  some  other  towns  in  Italy."* 
{uainlcd  with  the  origin  of 


nV^ 


this  de> 


i^f^, 


I  [he 


the  ancient,  (as  well  as  the  modem)  in 
habitants  of  Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  &c. 
having  had  jets  d'eau  and  tanks  of  wa- 
ter in  the  centre  of  their  court-yards, 
it  is  possible  that  this  mode  of  r 


o  the 


ler  floors  of  dwellin 


may  be  of  a 

in  the  IGth  century,  and  is  described  in 
Servicrc's  collection,  from  which  the 
figure  is  tnlten>  In  the  same  work  are 
devices  for  raising  water  in  buckets  to 
the  tops  of  buildings  by  pulleys,  ropes, 
&c.  moved  by  water  wheels. 
Of  modem  devices  for  raising  water 
with  the  pulley  and  bucket,  the  most  cHicicnt  is  said  to  be  that  of  Dr. 
Desagulicrs,  After  passing  the  rope  over  a  pulley,  he  suspended  to  ita 
end  a  frame  of  wooil  on  which  a  man  could  stand — the  bucket  at  the  other 
end  was  made  heavier  than  this  frame,  and  therefore  descended  of  itself. 
The  length  of  the  rope  was  such,  that  when  the  bucket  was  at  the  bottom, 
the  frame  was  level  with  the  place  to  which  the  water  was  to  be  raised. 
Ai  toon  as  the  bucket  was  filled  with  water,  for  the  admission  of  which 
a  hole  was  made  in  its  bottom,  and  covered  by  a  flap  or  valve,  a  man, 
whose  weight  exceeded,  (with  the  frame)  that  of  the  bucket  and  water, 
Hepped  upon  the  frame,  and  sunk  down  with  it  lo  the  bottom,  and  con- 
sequently raised  the  bucket  of  water  to  the  required  height,  when  a  hook 
eatebcil  in  a  hasp  at  the  side  of  the  bucket,  turned  it  over,  and  discharged 
its  contents  into  the  reservoir.  As  soon  as  the  bucket  was  empty,  the 
man  at  the  bottom  stepped  off  the  frame  and  ran  up  a  flight  of  stairs  made 
for  the  purpose,  to  the  place  whence  lie  descended ;  and  in  the  inciin  time, 
the  bucket  l*eing  heavier  than  the  frame,  descended  to  the  water,  and  waa 
again  raised  by  the  same  process. 

Such  a  device  is  well  enough  for  philosophical  expenment,  but  is  ccr- 
tunly  not  adapted  for  practical  purposes.  Simple  as  it  may  ap|K.*Qr, 
there  are  requisites  necessary  to  its  efficient  application,  which  in  common 
practico  arc  unallainaUe. 

•Codcll'i  loutuey  into  Corniola.  luhr.  Su.    Edmbur{(h,  IBW.  i,  491. 

^lUeneil  [>'OurnM(ea  Curiam  de  HaIlMma(H)ns  et  da  MmhaDiqa*.  ou  PF*eriptien 
daCabioMtlaM.  UnrilMrdeBcrvHrs,  arMdMSiumau  Uilladoiies.  par  M.  Grvl- 
liar  da  Saniwa,  son  potil  fils.    A  Lyan,  1719.    Tba  aldar  Sarvisra  diad  in  (ha  I7lh 
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SELP-ACTIXa,  OR  OAlNINfl  AND  hOnSO  BUCKETS. 


In  the  laUer  part  of  the  16th,  or  iKgianing  of  the  17ili  centary,  a  ma- 
chine for  raising  water,  was  in  use  in  Italy,  which  is  entitl«<l  to  particulw 
notice,  on  account  of  its  being  allegeii  to  he  the  first  one  of  the  kJad 
which  -waa  Melf-acting ;  and  in  that  respect,  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
motive  '  Fire  Engine'  itself.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  described  by 
Schottus  in  his  Tcchitia  Curiotc-,  According  to  Mojton,  his  description 
was  taken  from  one  in  actual  operation  "at  a  nobleman's  house  at  Basil." 
(Hech.  Pow.  107.)  But  Belidor,  says  the  fvst  one  nho  put  such  a  thing  in 
execution,  was  Gironimo  Finugio,  at  Rome  in  1616 ;  although  Scholtus  had 
long-heibre  cmifWreiJ  an  engine  for  this  purpose.  Moxon  haa  given  a  figure 
and  description  of  one,  but  without  naming  the  source  from  whence  he  ob- 
tained it:  he  says  it  wa«  "made  at  Rome,  in  the  convent  of  Sl  Maria  de 
Victoria :  the  lesser  bucket  did  contain  more  than  a  whole  urn  of  water, 
(at  Rome  they  say  mm  barile.)  but  before,  while  they  used  lesser  buckets, 
'Ji«  engine  wanted  success."  It  would  seem  that  it  was  to  one  of  these 
^-^^  'Roman  Engines,'  that  the  MarmiiB  of  Worees- 

ter  referred,  in  the  Slst  proposition  ofhia  Cen- 
tury of  Inventions:  "How  to  raiso  water  con- 
stantly with  two  buckets  only,  day  and  ni^i, 
toUA6ut  any  otiier  force  titan  iu  ottm  nutimt,  using 
not  so  much  as  any  force,  wheel  or  sucker,  nor 
more  pulleys  than  one,  on  which  the  cord  or  chain 
rolleth,  with  a  bucket  fastened  at  each  end. 
",r^  This  I  confess  I  have  seen  and  learned  of  the 
great  mathematician  Claudius,  his  studies  at 
Rome,  he  having  made  a  present  thereof  unto  a 
cardinal,  and  I  desire  not  to  own  any  other  men's 
inventions,  hut  if  I  act  down  any,  to  nominate  like- 

The  machine  described  hy  Moxon,  is  encum- 
too  many   appendages   for   popular 
-its    essential  parts  will    be   under- 
stood by  the  accompanying  diagram,  from  Ha- 
chritle'e  Traile  Elemenlaire  des  Machines,  Pans, 
1819.     Over    a    pulley    S,   are   suspended   two 
vessels  A  and  B,   of  unequal   dimensions.      The 
smaller  one  B,  is  made  heavier  than  A  when  both 
but  lighter  when  they  are  filled.     It 


:  by  the 


t  of  the 
)   the   < 


are  empty. 

is  required  to  n 

from  the  spring 

Z.     As  the  smaller  bucket  B,  by  its  i 

gravity,  descends   into   E,   (a  flap  or  valve  in  its 

bottom    admitting    the    water,)    it  consfqueutly 

raises  A  into  the  position  represented    m    the 

figure.     A  pipe  F,  then  conveys  water  froi 


1   A,   the    ■ 


r  bore   of  which 


[        ,\       \  pipe,   is   BO   proportioned,   that  both   vessels  b 

"       \  ;   filled  nmultaneouily.    The  larger  bucket  then  pi 

I         r     j   pondcrates,  descending  to  0,   and  B  at  the  sai 

I  the   upper  edge  of  Z, 


1    ^  projecting  pins  O  O,  catch  against  others  on  iho 
lower  sides  of  the  buckets,  and  overturn  thom  nt 

-^ '  the  same  moment.     The  bails  or  handles  are  ai- 

"*     tached  by  swivels  to  thn  tides,  «k\i»;l«  b^x«  i!m 
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eentrc  of  graTity.  Am  soon  as  both  vessels  are  emptied,  B  again  pre- 
ponderates,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  without  any  attendance,  as 
lone  as  there  is  water  in  E  and  the  apparatus  continues  m  order. 

In  Moxon's  machine,  the  vessels  were  filled  by  two  separate  tubes  of 
unequal  bore ;  the  orifices  being  covered  by  valves,  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape  of  water  while  the  buckets  were  in  motion ;  these  valves  were 
opened  and  closed  by  means  of  cords  attached  to  the  buckets.  The  efHux 
through  F  in  the  figure,  may  easily  be  stopped  as  soon  as  A  begins  to  de- 
scend, by  the  action  of  either  bucket  on  the  end  of  a  lever  attached  to  a 
Talve,  or  by  other  obvious  contrivances.  The  water  discharged  from  A, 
runs  to  waste  through  some  channel  provided  for  the  purpose.  These 
machines  are  of  limited  application,  since  they  require  a  fall  for  the  de> 
scent  of  A,  equal  to  the  elevation  to  which  the  liquid  is  raised  in  B.  They 
may  however  be  modified  to  suit  locations  where  a  less  descent  only  can 
be  obtained.  Thus,  by  connecting  the  rope  of  B  to  the  periphery  of  a 
large  wheel,  while  that  of  A  is  united  to  a  smaller  one  on  the  same  axis, 
water  may  be  raised  higher  than  the  larger  bucket  falls,  but  the  quantity 
raised  will  of  course  be  proportionally  diminished.  . 

In  Serviere*s  Collection,  a  Graining  and  Losing  Bucket  Machine  is  de- 
scribed. Another  one  was  invented  in  1725,  by  George  Gerves  an  En- 
glish carpenter,  who  probably  was  not  aware  that  he  had  been  anticipated 
by  continental  mechanics  upwards  of  a  century  before.  He  erected  one 
in  Buckinghamshire,  which  was  much  approved  of  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Beighton,  Desaiffuliers,  Switzcr,  and  others.  Mr.  Beighton  who  drew  up 
a  descnption  oi  it,  observes  that  it  was  so  free  from  friction,  that  "it  is 
likely  to  continue  an  age  without  repair;"  and  Dr.  Desaguliers  on  insert- 
ing an  account  of  it  in  his  Experimental  Philosophy,  vol.  ii,  461,  says, 
"  this  engine  has  not  been  out  of  order  since  it  was  first  set  up,  about  fif- 
teen years  ago."  Notwithstanding  these  favorable  testimonials,  it  has 
fallen  into  disuse.  It  was  much  too  complex  and  cumbersome,  and  of  too 
limited  application  ever  to  become  popular. 

The  principle  of  self-action  in  all  these  machines  is  no  modem  discovery, 
for  it  was  described  by  Heron  of  Alexandria,  who  applied  it  to  the  ope- 
ning and  closing  the  doors  of  a  temple,  and  to  other  purposes.  The  mo- 
tive bucket  when  filled,  descended  and  communicated  by  a  secret  cord 
the  movement  required,  and  when  its  contents  were  discharged  (by  a  si- 
phon similar  to  the  one  figured  in  the  Clepsydra  of  Ctesibius,  in  our  fifth 
book,)  it  was  again  raised  by  a  weight  at  the  other  end  of  the  cord,  like  tho 
bucket,  in  the  last  figure.  See  De  Naturae  Simia  sen  technica  macro- 
cosmi  historia,  by  Robert  Fludd,  (the  English  Rosicrucian.)  Oppenheim, 
1618,  pp.  478  and  489,  whei-e  several  similar  contrivances  are  figured— 
hence  the  device  is  much  older  than  has  been  supposed.  Perhaps  the 
best  modification  of  the  *  Gaining  and  Losing  Bucket*,  is  Francini*s,  a  de- 
scription of  which  may  be  seen  in  our  account  of  the  Endless  Chain  of 
Pots. 

A  /.ct?fr  machine  described  by  Dr.  Desaguliers  may  here  be  noticed.  "  A  A, 
(No.  17,)  are  two  spouts  running  from  a  gutter  or  spring  of  water,  into  the 
two  buckets  D  and  E.  D  containing  about  thirty  gallons  and  being  called 
the  lading  hucket^  and  E  the  gaining  bucket,  containing  less  than  a  quarter 
part  of  D,  as  for  example  six  gallons.  D  E,  is  a  lever  or  beam  movable 
about  the  axis  or  centre  C,  which  is  supported  by  the  pieces  F  F,  be- 
tween which  the  bucket  D  can  descend  when  the  contrary  bucket  E  is 
raised  up,  D  C,  is  to  C  E,  as  one  is  to  four.  G  L  is  an  upright  piece, 
through  the  top  of  which  the  lever  K  I  moves  about  the  centre  L, 
tometmies  resting  on  the  prop  H,  and  sometimes  raised  from  It  by  tliQ 
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pressore  of  the  aim  C  E  on  the  end  I.  The  bucket  D  when  empty,  has 
Its  mouth  upwards,  being  suspended  as  above  mentioned.  The  end  D 
with  its  bucket  is  also  lighter  than  the  end  with  the  bucket  £,  when  both 
are  empty.  By  reason  of  the  different  bore  of  the  spouts,  D  is  filled  al- 
most as  soon  as  E,  and  immediately  preponderating,  sinks  down  to  D, 
and  thereby  raises  the  contrary  end  of  the  lever  and  its  bucket 
up  to  the  cistern  M,  into  which  it  discharges  its  water;  but  immediately 
the  bucket  D  becoming  full,  pours  out  its  water,  and  the  end  of  the  lever 
E  comes  down  again  into  its  horizontal  situation,  and  striking  upon  the 
end  I  of  the  loaded  lever  I  K,  raises  the  weight  K,  by  which  means  the 
force  of  its  blow  is  broken.  If  the  distance  A  B  or  fall  of  the  water  be 
about  six  feet,  this  machine  will  raise  the  water  into  the  cistern  M  twen^- 
four  feet  high.  Such  a  machine  is  very  simple  and  may  be  made  in  any 
proportion  according  to  the  fall  of  the  water,  the  quantity  allowed  to  be 
wasted,  and  the  height  to  which  the  water  must  be  raised.'' 


Na  17.    Gainisf  aid  Lotinf  B«ek«ta. 

''Some  years  ago,"  Dr.  Desaguliers  continues,  "a  gentleman  showed  me 
a  model  of  such  an  engine  varying  something  from  this,  but  so  con- 
trived as  to  stop  the  running  of  the  water  at  A  A,  when  the  lever  D  E 
began  to  move.  He  told  me  he  had  set  up  an  engine  in  Ireland,  which 
raised  about  half  a  hoeshead  of  water  in  a  minute,  forty  feet  high,  and 
did  not  cost  forty  shillmgs  a  year  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  that  it  was  not 
very  expensive  to  set  up  at  first."     Experimental  Philosophy,  vol.  i,  78. 

There  is  a  singular  historical  fact  connected  with  the  use  of  buckets  to 
raise  water  from  wells,  which  will  serve  to  conclude  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Every  person  knows,  that  war  between  nations  has  often  arisen 
from  the  most  tnfling  causes ;  when  thousands  of  human  beings,  alike 
ignorant  and  innocent  of  its  origin,  hired  by  its  authors,  armed  with 
murderous  weapons  and  incessantly  exercised  in  the  use  of  them,  are 
marshaled  into  the  presence  of  a  similar  host;  when  both  being  stimu- 
lated by  inflaming  addresses,  and  often  excited  by  ardent  spirits,  destroy 
each  other  like  infuriated  tigers !  Then  after  one  party  is  overcome,  the 
other  glorying  in  the  slaughter,  hail  their  leader  a  hero,  and  not  infre- 
ouently  do  that,  which  fiends  would  shudder  to  think  of — viz.  return 
•manks  to  the  benigpi  Savior  of  men,  for  having  enabled  them  thus  to  de- 
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jCnsy  dieir  fpecies;  and  to  produce  an  amount  of  miseiy,  as  evinced  in  the 
dirieks  of  the  wounded — the  agonies  of  the  dying — ^the  unutterable 
puigi  of  widows,  and  the  untold  sufferings  of  orphans — thai  would  suffice 
to  draw  tears  from  demons !  And  all  this  for  what  1  Why,  atone  time,  accord- 
mf  to  Tasso,  and  it  is  degrading  to  our  nature  to  repeat  it,  because  some 
thieves  of  Modena  stole  a  bucket  belonging  to  a  public  well  of  Bologna  /  This 
fiital  bucket  is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Modena — a  memorial 
of  a  sanguinary  war,  and  of  the  evils  attending  the  most  horrible  of  all 
human  oelusions,  military  glory, 

**ln  the  year  1005,  some  soldiers  of  the  commonwealth  of  Modena  ran 
away  with  a  backet  from  a  public  well,  belonging  to  the  State  of  Bologna. 
This  implement  might  be  worth  a  shilling;  but  it  produced  a  bloody 
onarrel  which  was  worked  up  into  a  bloody  war,  Henry,  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  for  the  Emperor  Henry  the  second,  assisted  the  Modenese  to 
keep  possession  of  the  bucket ;  and  in  one  of  the  battles  he  was  made 
prisoner.  His  father,  the  Emperor,  offered  a  chain  of  g;old  that  would 
encircle  Bologna,  which  is  seven  miles  in  compass,  for  his  son's  ransom, 
but  in  vain.  AfVer  twenty-two  years  imprisonment,  and  his  father  being 
dead,  he  pined  away  and  died.  His  monument  is  still  extant  in  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans.  This  fatal  bucket  is  still  exhibited  in  the 
tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Modena,  enclosed  in  an  iron  cage." 

Matebials  op  Buckets. — Neptune  and  Andromache  watered  horses 
with  metallic  ones.  Both  Grreeks  and  Romans  had  them  of  wood,  metal 
and  leather.  Sometimes  wooden  ones  were  hooped  with  brau.  One  of 
these  was  found  in  a  Roman  barrow  in  England.  The  ancient  British 
had  them  without  hoops  and  cut  out  of  solid  timber.  The  Anglo  Saxons 
made  them  of  «taves  as  at  present.  Those  of  the  old  Egyptians  were 
of  metal,  wood,  skins  or  leather,  and  probably  of  earthenware.  See 
figures  in  11th  and  13th  chapters.  We  have  given  figures  of  some  metallic 
ones  discovered  in  Pompeii,  in  Book  II.  The  bucket  of  Bologna  is 
formed  of  staves  and  boimd  with  iron  hoops.* 

The  old  error  that  'water  has  no  weight  in  water,*  arose  from  not  per- 
ceiving the  weight  of  a  bucket,  until  it  was  raised  out  of  the  liquid  in 
which  it  was  plunged. 

Although  poetry  is  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  work,  and  cold  water 
is  not  remarkably  inspiring,  nor  a  bucket  a  very  poetical  object,  yet  the 
following  beauuful  lines  of  S.  Woodworth,  on  '  The  Bucket,'  are  as  re- 
freshing m  the  midst  of  a  dry  discussion,  as  a  draught  of  the  sparkling  li- 
quid to  a  weary  traveller  of  the  desert.^ 

.That  mow-coTered  veisel  I  bail  as  a  treasure ; 

For  often  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  soarce  of  an  exquisite  pleasure, 

The  parcel  and  sweeteat  that  nature  cau  jield. 

How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  fflowia|^, 
And  quick  to  the  white-pebhied  bottom  it  fell : 

Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowiof , 
And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  weU. 

How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim'to  receive  it. 
As  poised  on  the  curb  it  inclined  to  mj  lips ! 

Not  a  (Ull  bloshiof  goblet  could  tempt  me  te  leave  it. 
Though  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sipe. 


I's  Travels,  iii,  JStT,  and  Keysler's  Travels,  lii,  138. 

^TWj  Kmb^  ^^^  erroaeoasljr  attrihated  to  the  Brttaeh  Poet  Wordsworth. 
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TBE  WINDLASe. 


T  be  known  i 


I  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for 
'hich  point  to   the   construction   of 


Although  it 
the  teindiau,  thi 

wells  and  raising  of  water  from  them,  as  among  tlie  first 
as  well  as  the  pulley,  waa  apphed.     The  windlasg  posse 
advantage  over  the  tingle  pulley  in  lifting  weights,  or 
resistance;  since  the   intensity  of  the  force   transmitted  th) 
be  modified,  either  by  valuing  the  length  of  the   crank,   oi 
ference  of  die  roller  on  which  the  rope  "        ■>    ■      ■> 


vesacl  and  rope,  but  n 
No.  18. 


B  frequently  two,  t 


:mployed,  as  i 


the  figui-e, 


The  buckets  ara  suspended  from  opposite  sides  of  the  roller,  the  rope 
winding  round  it  in  different  directions,  so  that,  ta  one  ascends,  the  other 
descends.  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  xix,  4,  mentions  this  raacliine  as 
used  by  the  Romans  for  raising  water;  and  in  the  36th  book,  cap.  Jtv, 
when  speaking  of  a  canal  for  draining  the  marsh  Fucii%u*,  part  of  which 
passed  through  a  mountain,  he  says  the  water  which  flowed  in  upon  tho 
workmen  woa  raised  up  "  with  device  of  engines  and  loind/ci."  As  there 
was  not  any  apparatus  attached  to  the  public  wells  in  Greek  and  Roman 
cities,  or  if  so,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  it  is  probable  the  windlass  was 
chiefly  used  in  the  country,  where  its  application  to  deep  wells  was  per- 
haps as  common  as  it  is  in  other  parts  of  tho  world  at  the  present  time. 

It  has  always  been  used  in  raising  ore  and  water  from  mmes.  Agricula 
has  given  several  figures  of  it  as  employed  in  those  of  Hungary,  whure 


Chp.  10.]  Chiune  WhuOam.  0» 

itlmi  prob«bl/  been  in  anintemipted  uoe  since  the  Bomu)  em.*  Sddqb- 
times  It  wu  placed  on  one  side  of  the  well,  and  at  a  short  distance  froia 
k,  the  ropes  pauing  through  pulleys  that  were  suspended  over  its  mouth. 
By  thit  arrangement  water  may  bv  raised  to  any  required  height  aAoct 
ue  vriadlass ;  an  advantage  in  some  cbs«8  very  desirable.  BdiJor  hai 
pren  a  simitar  figure,  and  observes  chat  such  machines  were  extensively 
used  in  the  Low  Countries.'*  Sometimes  a  series  of  pulleys  were  com- 
bined with  it.  In  an  old  work,  we  have  seen  the  windlass  attached  to  a 
large  tub  in  which  water  or  coal  was  raised,  so  that  one  or  more  persona 
might  eacend  and  descend,  without  the  aid  of  others  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  the  ropes  being  passed  through  a  block  above  the  mouth  of  the 
(Hl.«  It  is  very  probable  that  these  applications  of  it  were  known  to  the 
Ormki  and  Rontans.  Switzer,  in  his  * Hydrostaticx.'  su^s,  the  ancienta 
Died  the  windlass  for  raising  water,  and  that  all  their  machines  of  a  similar 
construction  were  classed  under  the  general  name  of  Budromia. 

There  ia  a  very  peculiar  and  exceedingly  ingenious  modification  of 
the  windlass,  which  may  here  be  noticed,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Chinese.  It  furnishes  the  means  of  increasing  mechanical  energy 
to  almost  any  extent,  and  as  it  is  used  by  them  to  raise  water  from  some 
of  those  prodigiously  deep  wells  already  noticed,  (p.  30,)  a  figure  of  it, 
(No.  19.)  is  inserted.  The  roller  consists  of  two  parts  of  unequal  di- 
amclers,  to  the  exlremiiies  of  which,  the  ends  of  tho  rope  are  fastened  on 
Apposite  sides,  so  as  to  wind  round  both  parts  in  dilferent  directions.  Aa 
the  load  to  be  raised  is  suspended  to  a  pulley,  (See  fig.)  every  turn  of  the 
roller  raises  a  portion  of  tho  rope  equal  to  the  circumference  jf  the  thicker 
part,  but  a,t  the  same  time  lets  down  a  portion  equal  to  thatof  the  smaller; 
consequently  the  weight  ii  raised  at  each  turn,  through  a  space  equal  only 
lo  half  the  difTerence  between  tho  circumferences  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
roller.  Tho  action  of  this  machine  is  therefore  slow,  but  the  mechanical 
advantages  are  proportionably  greaL** 


This  ia  the  neatest  and  moat  simple  nodification  of  the  wheel  and  axle, 
that  human  ingenuity  has  devised,  and  is  a  proof  that  tho  principles  of 
Bwchanical  science  were  well  understood  in  remote  ages;  for  every  me* 
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clianician,  we  think  will  admit,  that  mechanical  tact  and  ingenui^t  unaided 
by  scientific  knowledge,  could  never  have  devised  it  It  exhibita  a  species 
of  originality  so  unique,  so  simple  and  efficient,  that  evidently  shows  it  to 
have  been  the  conception  of  no  conmion  mind.  At  what  time  it  was  first 
taken  to  Europe,  we  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining.  It  has  but  re- 
cently, i.  e.  comparatively  so,  been  described  in  books.  We  are  not 
aware  of  its  having  been  noticed  in  any,  previous  to  the  last  half  century. 
It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  like  several  other  standard  machines 
from  the  same  source,  so  gradually,  that  the  precise  period  of  its  first  ar- 
rival cannot  easily  be  determined.  Considering  the  long  period,  during 
which  European  nations  have  maintained  an  intercourse  with  the  Chinese, 
the  recent  introduction  of  this  machine  may  appear  singular ;  but  very 
little  is  yet  known  of  that  people,  although  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
their  arts,  would  probably  enrich  us  with  treasures,  more  valuable  than 
•  their  teas  and  their  porcelain. 

There  is  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the  Chinese,  which  has  never 
been  sufficiently  acknowledged.  It  is  to  them,  we  are  indebted  for  some 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  connected  with  the  present  state  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  From  them  was  derived  the  chief  of  all  arts,  printing, 
and  even  movable  types,  and  that  invaluable  acquisition,  the  mariner's 
compass;  peculiar  stoves,*  chain-bridges,  spectacles,  silver  forks,^  India 
ink,®  chain-pump,  winnowing  machine,^  besides  many  others;  and  to  cor* 
rect  a  popular  error,  which  attributes  to  our  fellow  citizens  of  Connec 
ticut,  the  invention  of '  wooden  hams/  it  hiay  as  well  be  remarked,  that 
these  are  also  of  Chinese  origin.  Le  Comte,  says  they  are  so  adroitly 
constructed,  that  numerous  buyers  are  constantly  deceived ;  and  fre- 
quently it  is  not  till  one  is  boiled  and  ready  to  be  eaten,  that  it  is  dicovered 
to  be  **  nothing  but  a  large  piece  of  wood  under  a  hog's  skin."  But  if 
China  has  produced  specimens  of  dishonest  ingenuity,  she  has,  in  the 
tread-mill,  furnished  one  of  the  greatest  terrors  to  evil  doers. 

A  large  Fusee  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  the  cylindrical  roller  of  a 
windlass,  especially  in  wells  of  great  depth.  When  a  bucket  is  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  weight  of  a  long  rope  or  chain  has  to  be  overcome  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  the  water,  it  is  accomplished  more  easily  by  winding  up 

*  "These  tlovet  are  extremely  convenient,  and  deserve  to  be  made  known  universally 
in  our  country.  Sooie  of  our  company  took  such  stoves  with  them  to  Goltenbur^h.  as 
models  for  tliose  who  might  want  to  know  their  construction."  Osbeck's  Voyage  to 
China,  vol.  i,  322. 

'*'*Thc  use  of  silver  forks  with  its,  by  some  oC  our  spnice  gallants  taken  up  of  late, 
came  from  China  to  Italy,  and  IVom  thence  to  Englana."  Heylin's  Cosmography,  I.ou. 
1670.  p.  865. 

c  The  secret  of  making  it,  was  brought  by  a  Dutch  supercargo  to  GOttingen  in  1756, 
and  there  divulged.    Lon.  Mag.  for  1756.  p.  403. 

•^This  was  also  brought  fint  to  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  whence 
it  soon  spread  over  Europe.  It  was  carried  to  Scotland  in  1710.  Walter  Scott,  has 
incorporated  in  one  of  his  novels,  an  historical  fact  relating  to  the  superstition  of  hii 
countrymen  respecting  it.  When  first  introduced,  the  religious  feelings  of  some  were 
greatly  shocked  at  on  mvention,  by  which  artificial  whirlwinds  were  produced  in  calm 
weather,  when,  as  they  supposed,  it  was  the  will  of  God  for  the  air  to  remain  still.  As 
they  considered  it  a  moral  duty  to  wait  patiently  for  a  natural  wind,  to  separate  the 
chaff  from  their  wheat,  they  looked  upon  tlie  use  of  this  machine,  as  rebellion  against 
heaven,  and  an  attempt  to  take  the  government  of  the  world  out  of  the  Creator's 
hands!  Constant  readers  of  the  Bible,  the  more  superstitions  of  the  Covenanters  inm- 
fined  it  was  a  cunning  device  of  the  Wicked  One,  the  '  Prince  of  the  power  of  the 
Air,*  and  therefore  one  of  those  works,  which  Christians  are  called  to  guard  against  and 
renounce !  It  was  introduced  into  America  in  1761,  as  a  "Dutch  machine  for  winnow- 
ing grain."  The  first  one,  was  made  in  Massachusetts,  "by  the  directions  of  a  gsntle- 
man  in  the  Jersies,"  during  the  same  year.  Lon.  Mag.  for  1761.  p.  873.  Davis'  Chi> 
Jie09,  vol  U,  361. 
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iba  rn|M  an  the  small  end  of  the  fusee;  a.nd  as  the  ten^^  diminiBhes,  it 

Goilt  rouDi]  the  lnrp;r  part    (See  No.  20,  which  is  however  inaccunitely 

drawn — &■  the  bucket  is  at  the  Ui[i  of  the  well,  it  should  have  been  ropre- 

lllted  iu  suspended  from  the  large  end  of  the  fuaec.)    The  value  of  a  de- 

B  lik«  thi»,    wtU  be  appreciated   when   the  great  depth  of  aume  vrella 

'cnnsidered,   and   the  consequent  wlditional   weight  of  the   chains.     In 

B  fortress  of  Dresden  is  a  well,  eighteen  hundred  feet   deep:  at   Span- 

tahurgh   one  of  sixty   loiseg;  ac   Homberg,  one  of  eighty  ;  at  Aogmt- 

"Igh,  i«  a  well  al  which  half  an   hour   is   re<jnired   to   raise  the  bucket; 

A  at  Nuratuburgh  another,  sixteen  hundred  feet  deep.     !n  all  these,  iho 

lUir  is  niavd  by  chains,   and  the  weight  of  the   la^t  one   ia   stated  to  ha 

ward*  of  »  ton;    Misson,  (vol.  i,  116,)  eays  three  tbousand  pounds. 

pit  i«  lo  be  regretted  that  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  fusee,  and  tho 

1o  of  it*  origin,  are  alike  unknown.     It  forms  an  essential  part  in  the  tue- 

uiism  of  ordinary  watches ;  for  without  it  ibcy  would  not  be  correct 

nimra  of  time.     Every  person  knows  that  the  moving  power  in  a. 

>  weight,  and  that  the  various  movements  are  regulated  by  a 

lulain ;    but  neither  weights  nor  pendulums  are  suited  to  portable 

r  watches  j  hence  a  spiral  spring  is  adopted  as  the  first  mover  in 

I  Itillcr,  and   when  coiled  up,  as  it  is  by  the  act  of '  wioding  up'  a  watch, 

*  forco  which  it  exerts.  Imparts  motion  to  the   ti-aJn   of  wheels;  but   as 

■  force  gnulunlly  diminishes  as  the  »P"ug  unwinds,  the   velocity  of  the 

■In  would  diminish  also,  if  some   mode   of  erjualizing   the  effect  of  this 

lying  force  was  not  adopted  ;     It  is  the  fusee  which  does  this,    by 

leiving  tlio  onergy  of  the  spring  when  ax  its   nuximum,   on  its  tmaUir 

A ;  and  as  this  energy  diminishes,  it  acts  on  the  larger  parts,  as  on 

da  of  leverv,  which  lengthen  in  tlie  same  ratio  as  the  force  that  mi 

im  i«  dimini^ied. 


In  another  mndificalion  of  the  windlass,  a  cog-iehtei  is  fixed  to  one 
oftlw  rollor,  and  moTrd  by  a  bmhkii  that  ii  Mcurod  on  a  scparatM  shaft,  and 
UrtiMl  by  a  crank,  a*  in  the  ngura.  fiy  propdnioning  the  dinraoter  of  th« 
•m\te*\  am)  that  of  the  pinion,  (or  the  number  of  teeth  on  mt.-h)  aeconlinf 
Is  the  power  employed  j  a  bucket  and  its  contents  may  be  raised  from 
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xny  depth)  nnce  a  diminution  in  die  velocitr  of  the  wheel  from  a  Bmaller 
|nnioa,  is  accompanied  with  an  inci'caae  of  tho  energy  transmitted  lo  the 
roller  and  vice  verta. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  the  wheel  and  pinion  in  several  of 
dieir  war  engines,  and  in  various  other  machinery.  Part  of  a  co^-wheel 
was  discovered  in  Pompeii,     They  probably  were  also  employed,  as  in 


No.  81,  to  raise  water  from  deep  wells,  a  purpose  for  which  liie^  _  _ 
been  long  used  in  Europe.  See  Belidor,  torn,  li,  liv.  4.  From  Borne  ex 
periments  mode  by  Mr.  Robertson  Buchanan,  it  was  ascertained  tliat  the 
labor  of  a  man  in  working  a  pump,  turning  a  winch,  ringing  a  bell,  and 
rowing  a  boat,  might  be  represented  respectively  by  the  numbers,  100, 
167,  237,  and  24S ;  henco  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  a  man's  klior  in 
turning  a  windlass,  is  fifty  per  cent  more  than  in  working  &  pump  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  a  lever. 

As  a  man  cannot,  with  effect,  apply  hia 
strength  conveniently  to  a  crank  that  de- 
scribes a  circle  exceeding  three  or  four  feet 
in  diameter,  another  ancient  contrivance 
enabled  him  to  transmit  it  through  a  series  of 
revolving  levers,  inserted  into  one  or  both 
ends  of  the  roller ;  and  which  extended  to  % 
greater  distance  from  tbe  centre  than  tha 
crank,  as  in  the  copper-plate  printing  press, 
the  steering  wheel  of  ships  and  steam  ves- 
sels, and  numerous  other  apparatus  employed 


It  was  formeny  used  to  r 


manner 

«■  applied  to  both  purposes. 

i*  an  example  of  its  applical 

tiquities 


buckets    from    mines  and    wells, 
and  even  to  work  pumps :  (cams  being  se- 
cured to  the  roller,  raised  the  piston  rods  in  a 
stamping  mills.)     Agncola  has   figured   it 
De  Re  Metallica.  118,  129,  141.     No.  22, 
1  by  the  Anglo  Saxons,  from  Strutt's  An- 


Kt-ta.    DtimUMcbtdioiWiaiUaH. 


"There  cannot  be  a  more  expeditious  v 
well,   than  to   make   a  large   wheel,   [dru 

that  may   bo   two   or  three   limes  the   diameter  of  the     , 

•rhJdi  «  smaller  and  longer  rope  may  be  wound,  than  tbat  which  raises 


ray  to  raise  water  from  a  deep 
imj  at  the  end  of  the  icaUace, 


Lltt-J 


TWad  Whfd. 


m  backet,  »o  thu  wbon  the  ImckcC  U  in  the  well,  the  same  rope  is  ull 
jnnd  on  the  grealer  whtol,  [drum]  (he  end  whereof  may  be  taken  on 
■  abonliJer,  and  the  inaii  m&y  walk  or  run  Torwarda,  till  the  bucket  be 
The  bucket  may  nave  a  round  hole  in  the  midst  of  the  bot- 
a  with  a  cover  Rued  to  it,  like  the  sucker  of  a  pump,  that  when  the 
t  rests  on  the  waier,  die  hole  may  open  and  the  bucket  fill."  Dic- 
um  Ituaticum,  Lon.  1704.     See  No.  S3. 

s  i*  one  of  the  modea  of  raising  heavy  weights,  described  by  Vitru- 
n  Book  X  nf  his  Architecture,  and  is  so  figured  iu  some  of  the  old 
^^  .  IS,  thai  of  Barbaro  for  example.  Venice  1567.  It  appears  to  have  been 
■^pied  til  riuse  \rater  from  the  deep  welta  of  Asia  in  ancient  times,  and 
is  still  contiiiued  in  use  there.  In  Sym's  Enibaasy  to  Ave,  there  is  a  notice 
of  the  Petroleum  Wells,  the  oil  from  which  is  universally  employed 
thmngliuut  the  Birman  empire.  One  which  he  examined  was  four  feet 
•qoarc,  and  thirty-seven  fathoms,  [222  feet]  deep.  The  water  and  oil 
'  on  pot,  fastened  to  a  rope  passed  over  a  wooden 
on  an  axis  supported  by  two  upright  posta. 
/o  men  lake  the  rope  by  the  end,  and  run  down 
n  the  ground  to  a  distance  efjuivalent  to  the  depth 
of  the  well  i  thus  when  they  reach  the  end  of  their  track,  the  pot  is 
nised  in  iti  proper  elevation.''*  The  contents,  water  and  oil,  are  then  dis- 
cfaarged  into  a  cistern,  and  the  water  is  afterwards  drawn  olT  through  a 
hole  in  the  bottom-  A  ratchet  wheel  and  click  to  detain  the  bucket  when 
elevated,  would  enable  a  single  person  to  work  this  machine,  or  the 
bucket  might  be  suspended  to  its  bail  by  swivels,  and  overturned  at  the 
~'~a  by  a  catch,  u  in  No.  16. 


eyhnder,  which  revolve 
\Vh«ii  tie  pol  is  filled,  t' 
a  dechvily.  whit' 
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Anotlicr  mode  of  communicating  motion  10  the  roller,  is  by  means  of  a 
Irrad  wiifrl,  attached  like  the  drum  in  figure  83,  to  onn  end  of  iL  In 
litis,  a  man  or  on  animal  walk*  or  nuhcr  climbs  up  one  side,  somewhat 
hko  a  aijuirrel  in  ill  cage,  and  by  his  woighl  turns  tlie  wheel,  and  raises 
thv  wvler,  as  rrpresenled  in  No.  S4. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  common  mode  of  applying  human  cITort 
among  the  oncti'iits.     Some  of  their  cranes  for  raising  column*   and   other 
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heavy  weights,  were  moved  by  tread  wheels,  (Vitruvius,  x,  4.)  A  figure 
of  one  is  preserved  in  a  bas-relief,  in  the  wall  of  the  market  place  at  Ca« 
paa.*  Like  other  ancient  devices  for  raising  water  it  has  been  continued 
m  use  in  Europe  since  Roman  times,  and  is  described  by  most  of  the  old 
writers  on  Hydraulics.  Agricola  figures  it  as  used  in  the  mines  of  Ger- 
many. "To  raise  water  from  a  deepe  well,"  says  an  old  English  writer, 
"  some  use  a  large  wheele  for  man  or  beast  to  walk  in."  At  Nice,  two 
men  raise  the  water  from  a  deep  well,  by  walking  in  one  of  these  wheels. 
It  is  the  'Kentish  fashion'  according  to  Fosbroke,  the  wheels  being  pro- 
pelled both  by  men  and  asses.  The  Anglo  Saxons  and  Normans  also  used 
them  for  drawing  water. 

Whether  the  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  animals  in  tread  wheels, 
we  know  not,  but  the  practice  is  very  old,  and  from  the  obvious  advan- 
tage of  quadrupeds  over  biped  man  in  climbing  ascents,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  so  employed  by  the  ancients.  Oxen,  horses,  mules,  asses, 
dogs,  goats  and  bears,  have  all  been  used  to  propel  these  wheels,  and  to 
raise  water  by  them.  At  Spangenburgh,  water  was  raised  from  the 
well  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  by  an  €us.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
!Eng.  one  was  thus  engaged  for  me  extraordinary  period  of  forty  years, 
m  raising  water  from  a  well  two  hundred  feet  deep,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  dug  by  the  Romans.  Long  practice  had  taught  the  animal 
to  know  exactly  how  many  revolutions  were  required  to  raise  the 
bucket;  when  by  a  backward  movement  he  would  instantly  stop  the 
wheel.  Goats  are  remarkable  for  scaling  precipices,  and  therefore  seem 
well  adapted  for  this  kind  of  labor.  In  Europe,  they  are  employed  to 
raise  both  water  and  ore  from  mines,  by  tread  wheels.  In  the  Chapter 
on  the  Chain-Pump,  we  have  inserted  a  cut  from  Agricola,  representing 
them  thus  engaged.  But  of  the  larger  animals,  if  there  is  one  better 
adapted  than  another,  from  its  conformation  and  habits,  it  is  the  Bear;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  Goths  actually  employed  that  animal  in 
such  wheels  to  raise  water.** 

It  is  probable  that  the  Chinese  have  from  remote  times  employed  va- 
rious animals  in  them  ;  this  we  infer  from  a  remark  of  one  of  their  wri- 
ters, quoted  by  Dr.  Milne.  In  exhorting  husbands  to  instruct  their 
wives,  he  encourages  them  in  the  ardMOUS  task  by  reminding  them,  that 
**  even  monkeys  may  be  taught  to  play  ^Ji^ca^^dogs  may  be  taught  to  tread 
in  a  mill — cats  may  be  taught  to  run  round  a  cylinder,  and  parrots  may 
be  taught  to  recite  verses;"  and  hence  he  concludes  it  possible  to  teach 
women  something!®  Many  ancient  customs  relating  to  the  taming  and 
using  of  animals  are  still  practised  in  China.  The  old  Egyptians,  had  ba- 
boons and  monkeys  trained  to  gather  fruit  from  trees  and  precipices  inac- 
cessible to  men."  The  Chinese  employ  them  for  the  same  purpose.* 
Mark  Antony,  Nero,  and  others,  in  imitation  of  more  ancient  warriors, 
were  sometimes  drawn  in  chariots  by  lions — Chinese  charlatans,  both  ride 
on,  and  are  drawn  by  them,  and  by  tigers  also.     (Nieuhoff's  Embassy.) 


Before  smoire  jacks  were  invented,  joints  of  meat  while  roasting,  were 
often  turned  by  aogs  running  in  tread-wheels.  They  were  of  a  pecu- 
liar breed,  (now  nearly  extinct)  long  backed,  having  short  legs,  and  from 
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Aeir  oeoapttiiMi,  wero  named  tunupUt,  The  mode  of  tetching  them, 
WM  more  lummAry  than  hiunane.  The  animal  wai  pat  into  a  wheel,  the 
tides  of  wluch  were  dosed,  and  a  burning  coal  thrown  in  behind  him ; 
hence  he  coold  not  stop  climbing  without  having  his  legs  burned.  As 
might  be  supposed,  they  were  by  no  means  attached  to  their  profession ; 
of  which  the  following  incident  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof:  In  a  cer- 
tain city,  having  agreeably  to  custom,  attended  their  owners  to  church, 
the  lesson  for  the  day,  happened  to  be  that  chapter  of  Ezekiel  wherein 
die  self-moving  chariots  are  described.  When  the  minister  first  pro- 
nounced the  word  'wheel^^  they  all  pricked  up  their  ears  in  alarm — at  the 
■econd  mention  of  it,  they  set  up  a  doleful  howl;  and  when  the  awful 
word  was  uttered  a  third  time,  every  one  it  is  said,  made  the  best  of  his 
way  out  of  the  church. 

But  the  most  singular  animal  formerly  used  in  thus  turning  the  spit, 
was  a  bird,  and  of  a  species  too  which  furnished  more  victims  for  the 
roast  than  any  other,  viz.  the  goose/  Moxon,  observes  that  althouorh  dogs 
were  commonly  used,  "  geese  are  better,  for  they  will  bear  their  labor 
longer,  so  that  if  there  be  need,  they  will  continue  their  labor  twelve 
hours."*  A  singular  illustration  of  man's  power  over  the  lower  animals, 
in  thus  compelling  one  to  cook  another  of  its  own  species  for  his  use. 

The  old  jack,  consisting  of  three  toothed  wheels  and  a  weight,  was 
used  as  early  as  1444.  The  smoke  jack  was  known  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, if  not  before,  for  it  was  described  by  Cardan,  and  afterwaros  (in 
1571)  by  Bartolomeo  Scappi,  cook  to  Pope  Pius  V.  in  a  book  on  culinary 
operations.  In  1601,  a  'jack  maker'  was  a  regular  trade  in  Europe,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  manufacturers  was  then  often  displayed  in  decorating 
them  with  moving  puppets,  as  in  some  ancient  clocks,  and  in  the  organs, 
&c.  of  street  mostcians.  Bishop  Wilkins,  (Mathematical  Magic,  B.  ii, 
cap.  3)  speaks  of  *' jacks  no  bigger  than  a  walnut  to  turn  any  joint  of  meat." 

The  name  of  these  machines,  and  a  certain  vulgar  phrase,  not  yet 
quite  obsolete,  are  all  that  is  lefl  to  recal  to  mind,  a  class  of  domestics, 
whose  occupation,  like  Othello's,  is  gone.  These  were  men  whose  duty 
it  was  to  turn  the  spit,  and  who  answered  to  the  familiar  cognomen  of 
'Jack,'  formerly  a  common  name  for  a  man-servant,  and  now  applied  to 
designate  numerous  instruments  that  supply  his  place.  Seated  at  one 
side  of  a  huge  fire,  his  duty  was  to  turn  the  roast  by  a  crank  attached  to 
one  end  of  the  spit.  See  a  figure  of  a  French  toume-hroche  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  vocation,  in  '  Hone's  Every  Day  Book.'  vol.  ii,  1057.  The  office 
was  far  from  being  a  sinecure,  since  no  slight  labor  was  required  to  move 
the  largo  joints  of  olden  times,  the  whole  of  a  sheep  or  an  ox  being  fre- 
quently roasted  at  once;  hence  in  some  kitchens  built  in  the  13th  century, 
it  was  |>articularly  directed,  that  each  should  be  provided  with  furnaces 
sufficiently  large  to  roast  two  or  even  three  oxen.  It  was  from  the  cus- 
tom of  these  artists,  of  surreptitiously  helping  themselves  to  small  pieces 
of  the  roast,  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  the  unclassical  ex- 
pression '  licking  the  fingers,'  came,  and  verifying  a  Turkish  proverb,  '  he 
that  watches  the  kettle,  is  sure  to  have  some  of  the  soup.'  The  phrase 
however,  was  not  then  so  obnoxious  to  good  taste,  nor  the  act  to  good 
manners,  as  now ;  for  table-forks  were  generally  unknown,  and  moderate 
med  joints  were  handed  round  on  the  spit,  so  that  every  one  at  table, 
separated  by  a  knife  a  slice  to  his  taste,  and  conveyed  it  by  his  fingers 
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to  his  plaw,  and  llience  to  his  mouilt.     Hence  the  advice  of  Ovid,  tat 
Deitber  Oreeki  nor  Romans  used  table-forks; 

"Yooimeilgentoellf  wiihfourfizigen  rtue; 
And — u  in  eating  there'i  a  certain  graca, 
Beware,  with  gnatj  hsndi,  le«t  yoa  bsimeu'  four  fiice. 
A  German  writer  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  in  suggealing  tlie 
whirling^  Eolipile  as  a  turnspit,  remarks,  "  it  eats  nothing,  and  gives  withal 
an  assurance  to  those  partaking  of  tlie  feast,  whose  suspicious  natures 
nurse  queasy  appetites,  that  the  haunch   has  not  been  pawed  by  the  turn- 
spit, in  the  absence  of  the  housewife's  eyes,  for  the  pleasure  of  licking 
his  unclean  fingers."      This  evil  propensity  of  human  turnspits,   however, 
eventuaJly  led  to  their  dismissal,  and   to  the   employment  of  another  spe- 
cies, which,  if  not  better  disposed  to  resist  the  same  temptations,  had 
less  opportunitieB  aiforded  of  falling  into  them.     These  were  the  canina 
Uborers  already  noticed. 
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ITorixonlal  tread-wheels  for  raising  water  are  described  by  Agrieola, 
from  whoso  work,  De  Re  MetaHica,  we  have  co))ied  the  figure.  Two 
men  on  opposite  sides  of  a  horizontal  bar,  against  which  they  lean, 
push  with  their  feel  the  bars  of  the  wheel  on  which  they  tread,  behind 
them.  Similar  wheels,  inclined  to  the  horizon  were  also  used.  For  an 
other  kind  of  tread- wheel,  see  chapters  14,  and  17.  On  the  N^oria  and 
Chain- pump. 

In  all  the  preceding  machines  the  roller  is  used  in  ^horizontal  position; 
but  at  tome  unknown  period  of  past  ages,  another  modification  was  de- 
vised, one,  by  which  tie  power  could  be  applied  at  any  diGtance  from 
the  centre.  Instead  of  placing  the  roller  as  before,  over  the  well's  tnoulh, 
it  was  removed  a  short  distance  from  it,  and  secured  in  a  vertical  position, 
by  which  it  was  converted  into  the  wheel  or  capstan.  One  or  more  hori< 
Bontal  bars  were  attached  to  it,  of  a  length  aaapted  to  the  power  em- 
ployed, whether  of  men  or  animals;  and  an  alternating  rotary  movement 
imparted  to  it,  as  in  the  common  wheel  or  capstan,  represented  in  tho  next 
fi^re.  No.  36.  It  appears  from  Belidor,  (Torn.  \\,  333)  that  machines  of  this 
kind,  And  worked  by  v%em  were  common  in  Europe  previous  to,  and  at  th« 
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time  he  wrote.    Sometimes  the  shaft  was  placed  in  the  edge  of  the  welli 
•0  that  the  person  that  moved  it  walked  round  the  latter,  and  thus  occu 
pied  less  space. 


So,  90L    CouBMrn  Wheel  or  CapeUa. 


Circumstances,  highly  illustrative  of  European  manners  during  the 
early  part  of  the  17tn  and  preceding  centuricsi  are  associated  with  the  in- 
troducUon  o£  table-forks.  They  were  partially  known  in  Italy  in  the  11th 
century,  for  in  a  letter  of  Peter  Damiani,  who  died  in  1073,  mention  is 
'made  of  a  lady  from  Constantinople,  who  was  married  to  the  Doge  of 
Venice,  and  who  among  other  strange  customs,  required  rain-water  to 
wash  herself,  and  was  so  fastidious  respecting  her  food,  as  to  use  a  fork, 
and  a  golden  one  too,  to  take  her  meat,  which  was  previously  cut  into 
small  pieces  by  her  servant.  Lon.  Quart.  Review,  vol,  58.  (April,  1837.) 
They  are  mentioned,  (probably  as  curiosities)  in  a  charter  of  Ferdinand 
I.  of  Spain,  1101,  and  in  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  Edward  I.  of  England, 
*a  pair  of  knives  with  sheathes  of  silver  enameled,  and  aforke  of  chrystal,* 
are  specified.  Fosbroke,  Ency.  Ant.  Forks  were  common  in  Italy  in 
the  15th  century,  although  nearly  unknown  in  France  and  England  in  the 
following  one.  At  the  close  of  the  16th,  they  are  noticed  as  a  luxury  in 
France,  and  l€Udy  introduced,  Henry  the  Fourth's  fork  is  still  preserved 
— it  has  two  prongs,  and  is  of  steel.  So  late  as  1641,  they  were  not  uni- 
versal in  Fans.  In  a  representation  of  a  great  feast  held  by  the  cobblers 
in  that  year,  and  attended  by  musicians,  &c. — no  forks  are  on  the 
table— -the  carver  holds  what  appears  to  be  a  leg  of  mutton  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  cuts  a  slice  off,  for  a  lady  seated  next  to  him. 
Hone's  Every  Day  Book,  vol.  ii,  1055. 

They  were  not  used  in  England  till  about  the  same  time,  a  period  much 
later  than  might  have  been  supposed.  In  1611,  an  Englishman  was  ridi- 
culed for  using  one.  This  was  Coryatt  the  eccentric  traveler.  "  I  ob- 
served," he  says,  "  a  custom  in  all  those  Italian  cities  and  townes  through 
the  which  I  passed,  that  is  not  used  in  any  other  country  that  I  saw  in  my 
travels ;  neitner  do  I  think  that  any  other  nation  of  Christendome  doth  use 
it,  but  only  Italy.  The  Italian  and  most  strangers  that  are  commorant, 
[dwelling]  in  Italy  do  alwaies  at  their  meaies  use  a  little  Jbrke,  when  they 
cut  their  meate.  For  while  with  their  knife,  which  they  hold  in  one 
handy  they  cut  the  meate  oat  of  the  d'tBh,  they  fasten  their  torViQ  ^Vv^ 
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thoy  hold  in  the  other  hand,  upon  the  same  dish.  So  that  whatsoever  he 
be,  that  sitting  in  the  company  of  any  others  at  meale,  should  unadvisedly 
touch  the  dish  of  meate  with  his  fingers,  from  which  all  at  the  table  doe 
cut,  he  will  give  occasion  of  offense  unto  the  company,  as  having  trans- 
gressed  the  lawes  of  good  manners ;  insomuch  that  for  his  error,  he  shall 
be  at  least  brow-beaten,  if  not  reprehended  in  words.  This  forme  of 
feeding,  I  understand,  is  generally  used  in  all  placet  in  Italy,  their  forkes 
being  for  the  most  part  made  of  yron  or  Steele,  and  some  of  silver ;  but 
these  are  used  only  by  gentlemen.  The  reason  of  this  their  curiosity  is, 
because  the  Italian  cannot  by  any  means  have  his  dish  touched  wnth  fin- 
gers, seeing  all  men's  fingers  are  not  alike  cleane — ^hereupon  I  myself 
Qiought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion,  by  thisjbrked  cutting  of  meate, 
not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Germany,  and  oftentimes  in  Eng* 
land  since  I  came  home :  Ijeing  once  quipped  for  that  frequent  using  of 
my  forkc,  by  a  certain  learned  gentleman,  a  familiar  friend  of  mine,  one 
Master  Laurence  Whitaker,  who  in  his  merry  humour  doubted  not  to 
call  me  Furcifer,  only  for  usin^  a  forke  at  feeding.*' 

In  this  extract,  we  have  a  view  of  Italian  gentlemen  'feeding*  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  in  the  following  one,  we  obtain  an  in- 
sight into  British  manners  during  the  middle  of  it.  Forty  years  after  the 
publication  of  Coryatt's  Travels,  a  Manual  of  Cookery  appeared,  con- 
taining the  following  instructions  to  British  ladies,  when  at  table.  "  A 
^ntlewoman  being  at  table,  abroad  or  at  home,  must  observe  to  keep  her 
body  straighte,  and  lean  not  by  any  means  upon  her  elbowes — nor  by  ra- 
venous gesture  discover  a  voracious  appetite.  Talke  not  when  you  have 
meate  in  your  mouthe ;  and  do  not  smacke  like  a  pig — nor  eat  spoone- 
meat  so  hot  that  the  tears  stand  in  your  eyes.  It  is  very  uncourtly 
to  drinke  so  large  a  draught  that  your  breath  is  almost  gone,  and  you  are 
forced  to  blow  strongly  to  recover  yourselfe.     Throwing  down  your  li- 

?uor  as  into  a  funnel,  is  an  action  fitter  for  a  juggler  than  a  gentlewoman, 
n  carving  at  your  own  table,  distribute  the  best  pieces  first,  and  it  will 
appeare  very  decent  and  comely  to  use  a  forke  ;  so  touch  no  piece  qfmeai 
wUhout  it**  This  elegant  extract  is  from  '  The  Accomplished  Lady^s  Rick 
Closet  of  Rarities*  London,  1653.  Neither  knives  nor  forks  were  used  at 
the  tables  of  the  Egyptians.  A  representation  of  a  feasting  party  is  sculp- 
tured on  a  tomb  near  the  pyramids,  a  copy  of  which  is  inserted  m  Vol.  U, 
of  Wilkinson's  interesting  work.  One  gentleman  holds  a  small  joint  of 
meat  in  his  hand,  two  are  eating  fish  which  they  retain  in  their  fingers, 
while  another  is  separating  the  wingof  a  goose  with  the  same  implementn. 
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CHAPTER    XI, 

Agrfcakw*  fav«  rls*  to  wtmmtWM  dtrioM  for  raiiinf  wataiv-Curioin  deflnitioB  of  Efyptian  bM 
I— Jijf  IftlfH—  ahray*  praettoed  in  the  eatt— Great  fertility  of  watered  laud— The  eoiMtructioa  «f 
Iko  lakee  md  caoMde  of  Efjrpt  and  China,  enbaeqaent  to  the  uae  of  hydraulic  machines — PhnnomeiuMi 
la  aaeieat  Thebre  Bimilarity  of  the  early  hiatories  of  the  £f yptiana  and  ChineM— Mythology  baaed 
e«  africahore  and  irrifatioo :  Both  incnlcated  ai  a  part  of  religion — Asiatic  tanks— Watering  laud  with 
Ae  yoke  md  pots— An  employuient  of  the  Isreelitea  in  Egypt — Hindoo  Water  Bearer— Curious  shaped 
yeaseie  Aqoariaa,  *  the  Water  Pourer/  an  enblera  of  irrigation — Connection  of  astronomy  with  agri* 
cahf  e    Swia^ng  baskets  of  Egypt,  China  and  Hindostan.    Arts  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Egy  ptianti 

The  last  three  cfai4)ters  include  most  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  an* 
dents  to  raise  water  for  domestic  purposes.  There  is,  however,  another 
class  of  machines  of  equal  merit  and  importance,  which  probably  had 
their  origin  in  agriculture,  i.  e.  in  the  irrigation  of  land.  Persons  who 
Eto  in  temperate  climates,  where  water  generally  abounds,  can  scarcely 
realize  the  importance  of  artificial  irrigation  to  the  people  of  Asia  and 
other  parts  of  the  earth.  It  was  this,  which  chiefly  contributed  to  sup* 
port  those  swarms  of  human  beings,  who  anciently  awelt  on  the  plains  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  Granges,  the  Nile,  and  other  large  rivers.  In  Egypt 
alone,  the  existence  of  millions  of  our  species  has  in  all  times  depended 
wholly  upon  it,  and  hence  the  antiquity  of  machines  to  raise  water  among 
that  people.  The  definition  of  oriental  a^culture  is  all  but  incompre* 
hensible  to  an  uninformed  American  or  European— it  is  said  to  consist 
chiefly,  "  in  having  suitable  machines  for  raising  water,"  a  defiriition  suffi- 
ciently descriptive  of  the  profession  of  our  firemen,  but  few  people  would 
ever  suppose  it  explanatory  of  that  of  a  farmer.  It  is  however  literally 
true.  Irrigation  is  everything— the  whole  system  of  husbandry  is  inclu- 
ded in  it;  and  no  greater  proof  of  its  value  need  be  given,  than  the  fact 
of  machines  employed  to  raise  water  for  that  purpose  in  Egypt,  being 
taxed. 

The  agricultural  pursuits  of  man,  must  at  a  very  early  period  have  con- 
vinced him  of  the  value  of  water  in  increasing  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil: 
he  could  not  but  observe  the  fertilizing  effects  of  rain,  and  the  rich  vege- 
tation consequent  on  the  periodical  inundations  of  rivers;  nor  on  the  other 
hand,  could  he  possibly  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  sterility  conse- 
quent on  long  continued  droughts  :  hence  nature  taught  man  the  art  of  ir- 
rigating land,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  practice  of  it,  by  the  benefits  it 
invariably  produced.  In  some  countries  the  soil  was  thus  rendered  so 
exceedingly  fruitful  as  to  exceed  credibility.  Herodotus,  when  speak- 
ing of  Babylonia,  which  was  chiefly  watered  by  artificial  irrigation,  (for 
the  Assyrians  he  observes,  'had  but  little  rain,')  says,  it  was  the  most 
fruitful  of  all  the  countries  he  had  visited.  Com,  he  said  never  produced 
less  than  two  hundred-fold,  and  sometimes  three  hundred ;  and  after  re- 
citing some  other  examples,  he  remarks,  that  those  persons  who  had 
not  seen  the  country,  would  deem  his  account  of  it  a  violation  of  proba- 
bility— ^in  other  words,  a  traveler's  tale.  Clio,  193.  Five  hundred  years 
afterwards,  the  elder  Pliny  speaking  of  the  same  country,  observes, 
"there  is  not  a  territory  in  all  the  east  comparable  to  it  in  fertility;" 
while  in  another  part  of  his  work,  he  refers  to  the  cause  of  its  fruitful- 
ness— he  says,  the  principal  care  required,  was,  "  to  keep  the  ground  well 
watered."  Nat.  Hist,  vi,  26,  and  xviii,  17. 
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Mr.  Sl  John,  men  dons  a  species  of  Indian  com  growing  in  the  fields 
of  Egypt,  prodigiously  proliBc.  On  one  ear,  three  thousand  grains  were 
reckoned !  and  a  lady,  who  frequently  made  the  experiment  in  the  The- 
baid,  constantly  found  between  eighteen  hundred  and  two  thousand. 
Egypt  and  Mahommcd  Ali,  vol.  i,  143.  Another  proof  of  the  value  of 
irngation  is  given  by  Herodotus.  When  speaking  of  that  part  of  Egypt 
near  Memphis,  he  observes,  that  the  people  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
with  the  smallest  labor.  "  They  have  no  occasion  for  the  process  nor  ike 
tnstrumcnU  of  agriculture,  usual  and  necessary  in  other  countries."  This 
remark  of  the  historian,  has  been  ridiculed  by  some  authors ;  but  its  truth 
has  been  verified  by  recent  travelers.* 

The  advantages  of  artificial  irrigation  have  not  only  been  known  from 
the  earliest  ages,  but  some  of  the  most  stupendous  works  which  the  intel- 
lect of  man  ever  called  into  existence,  were  designed  for  that  purpose  : 
works  so  ancient  as  to  perplex  our  chronologists,  and  so  vast  as  to  incline 
some  historians  to  class  them  among  natural  formations.  Ancient  writers 
unite  in  asserting  that  hake  Maris  was  '  the  work  of  men*s  hands,'  and 
constructed  by  a  king  of  that  name  ;  its  prodigious  extent,  however,  has 
led  some  modern  authors  to  question  its  alleged  origin,  although  artificial 
works  still  extant,  equal  it  in  the  amount  of  Tabor  required  ;  as  the  Wall 
of  China,  the  Pyramids,  and  other  works  of  ancient  Egypt.  Sir  William 
Chambers,  when  comparing  the  works  of  the  remote  ancients  with  those 
of  Greece,  observes  that  the  city  of  Babylon  would  have  covered  all 
Attica ;  that  a  greater  number  of  men  were  employed  in  building  it,  than 
there  were  inhabitants  of  Greece  ;  that  more  materials  were  consumed  in 
a  single  Egyptian  Pyramid,  than  in  all  the  public  structures  of  Athens ; 
and  that  Lake  Mareotis  could  have  deluged  the  Peloponnesus,  and  ruined 
all  Greece.  But  incredible  as  the  accounts  of  Lakes  Moeris  and  Mareotis 
may  appear,  these  works  did  not  surpass,  if  they  equaled,  another  example 
of  Egyptian  engineering,  which  had  previously  been  executed.  This  was 
the  removal  of  the  Nile  itself !  In  the  reign  of  Menes,  (the  first,  or  one 
of  the  first  sovereigns)  it  swept  along  the  Libyan  chain  of  mountains,  that 
is,  on  one  side  of  the  valley  that  constitutes  Egypt ;  and  in  order  to  render 
it  equally  beneficial  to  both  sides,  a  new  channel  was  formed  through  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  into  which  it  was  directed  :  an  undertaking  which 
indicates  a  high  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  at  that  early  period. 

Before  the  lakes  and  canals  of  Egypt  or  China  could  have  been  under- 
taken, the  inhabitants  must  have  been  long  under  a  regular  government, 
and  one  which  could  command  the  resources  of  a  settled  people,  and  of  a 
people  too,  who  from  experience  could  appreciate  the  value  of  such  works 
tor  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  as  well  as  the  inefficiency  of  previous  devices 
for  the  same  object ;  that  is,  of  machines  for  raising  the  water  :  for  if  it 
be  supposed  the  construction  of  canals  to  convey,  of  reservoirs  to  contain, 
and  of  locks  and  sluices  to  distribute  water,  preceded  the  use  of  machines 
for  raising  it — it  would  be  admitting  that  men  in  ignorant  times  had  the 
ability  to  conceive,  and  the  skill  to  execute  the  most  extensive  and  perfect 
works  that  civil  engineering  ever  produced — to  have  formed  lakes  like 
oceans,  and  conveyed  rivers  through  deserts,  ere  they  well  knew  how  to 
raise  water  in  a  bucket,  or  transmit  it  through  a  pipe  or  a  gutter.  The 
fact  is,  ag^s  must  necessarily  have  elapsed  before  such  works  could  have 
been  dreamt  of,  and  more  before  they  could  have  been  accomplished. 
Individuals  would  naturally  have  recourse  to  rivers  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  from  which  (the  Nile  for  example)  they  must  long  have  toiled  in 

•St  John,  vol.  i,  181.    Lindsay,  Let  5. 
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ninng  water,  before  they  would  erer  think  of  procuring  it  from  other 
parts  of  the  same  stream,  at  distances  varying  from  ten  to  a  hundred  miles, 
or  consent  to  labor  for  its  conveyance  over  such  extensive  spaces. 

How  extremely  ancient,  then,  must  hydraulic  machinery  be  in  Egypt, 
when  such  works  as  we  have  named,  were  executed  in  times  that  trans- 
pired long^  before  the  commencement  of  history — times  that  have  been 
considered  as  extending  back  to  the  infancy  of  the  world !  But  if,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  civilization  and  the  arts  descended  the  Nile,  then 
machines  for  raising  water  must  have  been  employed  on  the  upper  borders 
of  that  river  before  Lower  Egypt  was  peopled  al  all.  In  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia  they  have  at  all  times  been  indispensable,  in  consequence  of  the 
elevation  of  the  banks  and  the  absence  of  rain ;  while  in  Middle  and 
Lower  Egypt,  during  the  intervals  of  ihe  annual  overflow,  they  were  also 
the  only  resource ;  and  at  no  time  even  there,  could  those  grounds  which 
lay  beyond  the  reach,  or  above  the  inundation,  be  irrigated  without  them. 
The  surface  of  the  river  during  *  low  Nile'  is,  in  parts  of  Nubia,  30  feet 
below  the  banks,  in  Middle  Egypt  20  feet,  and  diminishes  to  the  Delta.* 
In  other  countries,  ratn-water  was  (and  still  is)  collected  into  reservoirs 
on  the  highest  places,  and  distributed  as  required  ;  but  nothing  of  this  kind 
could  ever  have  taken  place  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  We  are  informed 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Thebes  were  once  thrown  into  great  consterna- 
tion by  a  phenomenon  which  they  looked  upon  as  an  omen  of  fearful 
import — ^it  was  simply  a  shmoer  of  rain  !  This  circumstance  explains  the 
opmion  of  the  old  Egyptians,  in  supposing  the  Greeks  subject  to  famines, 
as  their  harvests  depended  on  rain.     Herod,  ii,  13. 

A  striking  result  derived  from  an  examination  of  Egyptian  history, 
observes  Mr.  Wilkinson,  is  the  conviction,  that  the  earliest  times  into  which 
we  are  able  to  penetrate,  civilized  communities  already  existed,  and  society 
possessed  all  the  features  of  later  ages.  The  most  remote  period  to  which 
we  can  see,  opens  with  a  nation  possessing  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life 
already  matured.  The  pyramids  of  Memphis  were  erected  within  three 
hundred  years  of  the  Deluge  ;  and  the  Tombs  of  Beni-Hassan,  hewn  and 
painted  with  subjects  describing  the  arts  and  manners  of  a  rcBned  people, 
about  six  hundred  years  after  diat  event.  From  these  paintings,  &c.  we 
learn  that  the  manufacture  of  linen,  of  cabinet  work,  of  glass,  of  elaborate 
works  in  gold  and  silver,  bronze,  &c.  and  numerous  games,^  &c.  were 
then,  as  now,  in  vogue.  The  style  of  architecture  was  grand  and  chaste, 
for  the  fluted  columns  of  Beni-Hassan  '*  are  of  a  character  calling  to  mind 
the  purity  of  the  Doric."  Indeed,  modem  science  and  the  researches  of 
travelers  are  daily  adducing  facts  which  set  at  defiance  our  ordinary  chro- 
nological theories,  but  which  appear  to  strengthen  the  opinion  of  those 
commentators  of  the  scriptures,  who  consider  the  Deluge  of  Noah  to  have 
heen,  I'ke  that  of  Deucalion,  locals  not  universal :  a  doctrine  inconsistent 
with  the  postdiluvian  origin  of  the  mechanic  arts  generally,  and  of  simple 
machines  for  raising  water  in  particular. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  early  history  of  Egypt  and 
that  of  China,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of,  and  esteem  for  agriculture,  re- 
ligious ceremonies  connected  with  it,  artificial  irrigation,  modes  of  working 
the  soil,  and  implements  used.  This  art  among  both  people  was  coeval 
with  their  existence  as  nations,  and  doubtless  extends  back,  as  ancient  wri- 
ters assert,  to  periods  anterior  to  Noah's  flood.*     Shinnung,  the  '  divine 

•Wilk.  An.  Egypt,  i,  9. 

^LiAing  weights,  wrestling,  «insie  stick,  and  bnll-fishts,  games  of  ball,  throwing  knives 
odd  and  even,  draushu,  dice,  and  thimbl»-rig,  are  all  represented  on  the  monutneats. 
•I^e  Comte's,  Chia%  UB,  Lon,  1738, 
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huflbandnian'  resembled  Osirk.  He  began  to  reign  2832,  B.  C.  or  nearly 
five  hundred  years  before  the  deluge  ;  and  it  is  in  imitation  of  this  antedi- 
luvian monarch,  that  the  emperors  at  the  present  day,  plough  a  portion  of 
land  with  their  own  hands,  and  sow  different  kinds  of  grain,  once  a  year. 
Such  it  appears  was  also  the  practice  of  Egyptian  monarchs,  for  emblema- 
tical representations  of  them  breaking  up  the  soil  with  a  hoe,  are  found 
among  the  sculptures.  Osiris  instructed  them  in  agriculture,  and  taught 
them  the  value  and  practice  of  irrigation.  He  confined  the  Nile  within 
banks,  and  formed  sluices  to  water  the  land.  On  these  accounts  was  he 
idolized  after  death,  and  worshipped  as  a  god  ;  and  the  ox,  which  he  taught 
them  to  employ  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  was  selected  to  personate 
him.  In  accordance  with  this  custom,  the  Israelites  made  and  worshipped 
,  the  calf  (or  ox)  in  the  wilderness ;  and  Jereboam  to  gratify  the  ignorance 
.or  superstition  of  his  countrymen,  placed  golden  statues  of  them  in  Dan 
and  Bethel ;  or,  perhaps  from  policy,  introducing  the  worship  of  Apis,  as 
.a  compliment  to  Shishak,  with  whom  he  had  found  a  refuge  from  the 
.  wrath  of  Solomon.  Similar  to  the  worship  of  Apis,  is  the  great  festival 
of  the  Chinese  when  the  sun  reaches  the  15®  of  Aquarius,  during  which 
^  figure  of  a  cow  is  carried  in  the  processions.  The  feast  of  Lanterns  of 
this  people,  is  also  like  that  o£  lamps  anciently  held  over  all  Egypt.  Herod, 
li,  62.  The  celebrated  Yu  was,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  raised  to 
the  throne  of  China,  on  account  of  his  agricultural  labors.  We  are  in- 
formed that  he  drained  a  great  portion  of  the  land  ;  and  thai  he  wrote  se- 
veral books  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  on  irrigation.  He  flourish- 
ed 2205,  B.  C.  or  about  140  years  after  the  flood.  Seventeen  years  after 
his  death,  it  is  admitted  that  husbandry  became  syttematically  organized^ 
which  necessarily  included  a  settled  plan  of  artificial  irrigation.  A  writei 
in  the  Chinese  Repository  observes,  "  in  these  early  ages,  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  the  science  of  husbandry  were  established,  which  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  have  been  practised  to  t/ie  present  day^  Vol.  iii,  121.  Egypt- 
ian husbandry  we  ai*e  told  consisted  chiefly  in  having  proper  machines  for 
raising  water,  and  small  canals  judiciously  disposed  to  distribute  it  over 
their  fields.  In  both  tiiese  respects  it  resembled  that  of  China  at  the  pre 
sent  day  ;  a  portable  machine  to  raise  water,  being  as  necessary  an  imple- 
ment to  a  Chinese  peasant  as  a  spade  is  to  one  of  ours. 

The  mytJujilogy  of  the  whole  ancient  world  seems  not  only  to  have  been 
intimately  associated  with  agriculture,  but  appears  to  have  been  based  up- 
on iL  To  the  invention  of  the  plough,  and  the  irrigation  of  land,  all  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres  may  be  referred.  The  great  Importance  of  agricul- 
ture in  furnishing  food  to  man,  induced  legislators  at  an  early  period  to 
devise  means  to  promote  it  This  they  accomplished  by  connecting  it 
with  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  and  by  classing  the  labors  of  husbandry 
among  the  most  essential  of  religious  duties.  This  system  seems  to  have 
been  universal.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  Roman  lawgivers  with  the 
institutions  of  that  people.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Numa,  expressly  states 
that  some  of  the  laws  were  designed  to  recommend  agriculture  "  as  a  part 
of  religion."  See  also  Fliny,  xvii.  2.  The  sacred  Intoks  of  almost  all  the 
ancient  nations  placed  irrigation,  digging  of  tanks  and  wells,  among  those 
iacts  most  acceptable  to  the  gods ;  and  hence  the  Zendavesta  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  Shaster  of  the  Hindoos,  distinctly  inculcate  the  conveying 
lOf  water  to  barren  land,  as  one  of  the  precepts  of  religion. 

As  no  country  depended  more  upon  agriculture  for  the  physical  and  poli- 
rtical  existence  of  its  inhabitants,  than  Egypt ;  so  nowhere  was  religious  ve- 
neration for  it  carried  to  a  greater  extent.     We  are  informed  their  priest* 
>MDd  statosm&u  vsed  "  all  Uicir  influence  in  advancing  the  prosperity  and 
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afiemiar  of  agriciikare ;"  and  as  Osins  made  his  own  plough,  both  kinfft 
and  priests  wore  sceptres  of  the  form  of  that  implement.  So  sensible 
were  they  of  the  blessings  derived  from  agriculture,  that  they  not  only  en« 
forced  the  worship  of  Uisiris  and  Isis  for  its  discovery  and  introduction, 
bat  caused  even  the  animals  (oxen)  that  assisted  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands  to  be  honored  with  religious  rites.  It  cannot  therefore  be  sup- 
posed, that  a  people,  who  thus  consecrated  almost  every  thing  connect 
ted  with  husbandry,  should  neglect  that  in  which  it  chiefly  consisted,  vii : 
luooATiON ;  for  this  was  the  real  cause  of  the  amazing  fruitfulness  of 
their  soil,  and  of  their  individual  and  national  prosperity.  Thus  Isis  is 
often  {bund  represented  with  a  bucket,  as  an  emblem  o£  irrigation,  and  of 
the  fecundity  of  the  Nile.* 

From  the  fore^ing  remarks  the  great  antiquity  of  machines  for  raising 
water  may  be  inferred  ;  for  artificial  irrigation  certainly  gave  birth  to  tho 
most  valuable  of  our  hydraulic  engines,  if  it  be  not  indeed  the  great  pa- 
rent of  them  alL 

The  ancient  practice  of  constructing  large  tanks,  to  collect  water  for  ir* 
rigation,  is  still  followed  in  various  parts  of  the  east,  and  their  dimensions 
fender  our  reservoirs  comparatively  insignificant.  In  the  Camatic,  soma 
are  eight  milet  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth.  In  Bengal,  they  frequently 
cover  a  hundred  acres,  and  are  lined  with  stone.  Knox,  in  his  Historical^ 
Relation  of  Ceylon,  (Lon.  1681,)  says,  the  natives  formed  them  of  two 
and  three  fathoms  deep,  some  of  which  were  in  length  '  above  a  mile.'  (p. 
9.)  To  these  reservoirs,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  them  sufficiently 
tight  to  hold  the  water,  there  is  an  allusion  in  Jeremiah  ii,  13.  Le  Comte, 
mentions  them.  When  limited  quantities  of  water  were  required  at  a 
distance,  at  places  situated  higher  than  its  source,  it  was  often  carried  in 
vessels  suspended  from  a  yoke,  and  borne  across  the  shoulders.  This 
mode  is  still  practised.  In  the  plains  of  Damar  in  Arabia,  water  is  drawn 
from  deep  wells,  and  thus  carried  to  the  fields.  Dr.  Shaw  observes  of 
the  country  of  the  Benni  Mezzah,  (in  ancient  Mauritania)  it  has  no  rivu- 
lets,   "but  is   supplied   altogether  with   well   water."     "Persia,"    says 


Fryer,  "is  chiefly  beholden  to  wholesome  springs  of  living  water  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  plants  as  well  as  living  creatures."  This  method  is 
pursued  by  the  Hindoos,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Javanese,  Tartars,  9cc,  in 
watering  those  terraces  which  they  construct  and  cultivate  on  the  sides  of 
mountains. 

"  The  Chinese,"  says  Lo 
Comte,  "have  everywhere  in 
Xensi  and  Xansi,  for  want  of 
rain,  certain  pits  from  twenty 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
deep,  from  which  they  draw 
water  by  an  incredible  toil  to 
irrigate  their  land."  That  the 
mode  of  carrying  water  to  the 
fields  by  the  yoke,  was  prac- 
tised in  Egypt  in  ancient  times, 
appears  from  the  figures,  No. 
27,  copied  from  sculptures  at 
Beni  Hassan,  the  oldest  monu- 
ments extant  in  that  country.     One  of  these  wooden  yokes,  was  found  a| 


No.  97.    Efjrptimm  waterwf  Uuad  with  Pou  and  Yoke. 
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Thebes,  with  leatfaer  atraps  &nd  bronze  buehlei,  and  is  now  preserved  id 
England.  The  ^oke  is  about  three  feet  seven  inches  long,  and  the  stTUp!>, 
which  are  double,  aboat  sixteen  inches.  Some  yokes  had  from  four  to 
eight  straps,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 
Willt.  An.  Egypt,  vol.  ii,  138. 

As  watering  the  land  has  always  been  the  staple  employment  in  Egypt, 
diere  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  Israelites  were  employed  in  this  serrico. 
We  are  informed,  "  their  lives  were  made  bitter  unto  them  by  hard  bon- 
dage, in  mortar  and  in  brick,  and  in  aU  manner  of  icrvice  in  the  fidd" 
And  in  Deuteronomy,  xi,  10,  irrigating  the  land,'is  expressly  mentioned 
M  one  of  their  labors.  In  Leviticus,  they  are  reminded  that  it  was  God 
who  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  end  delivered  them  from  slavery,  who 
broke  the  bands  of  their  yoke  and  made  them  go  upright;  alluding  to 
the  stooping  posture  consequent  on  the  long  continued  use  of  the  yoke; 
and  in  case  of  disobedience,  they  were  threatened  with  subsequent  thral- 
dom, to  "serve  their  enemies  in  hunger  and  nakedness,  and  with  a  yoke 
on  their  necks ;"  a  literal  description  of  them  when  thus  employed  in 


watering  t 


e  lands  < 
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A  passage  in  the  SIst  Psain 


ixpressly  to  their  deliverance  from  this,  and  another  labo- 
lethod  of  watenng  the  soil.  "I  removed  his  shoulder  from  the 
Imrden,  his  hands  were  delivered  from  the  pots."  The  severity  of  this 
labor,  may  be  inferred  from  that  of  Chinese  peasants,  who  carrying  bur- 
dens like  the  Egyptians,  haxe  deep  impressions  worn  on  their  shoalden 
by  the  yoke.  Oitbeck'a  Voy.  i,  252. 

It  was  a  common  custom  of  old  to  employ  slaves  and  prisoners  of  war, 
in  watering  and  working  the  land.  Herodotus,  i,  66,  observes  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  that  after  the  death  of  Lycurgus,  they   invaded   tlio   Te- 

reans,  and  carried  with  them  a  quantity  of  fetters  to  bind  their  enemies; 
ut  they  were  themselves  defeated,  and  loaded  with  their  own  fetters, 
were  employed  in  the  fields  of  the  Tegeans:  and  Joshua,  in  accordance 
with  thi«  custom,  made  the  captive  Gibeonites  'hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.'  Isaiah  alludes  to  the  same,  Ix,  5  :  ttraitgert  thaU 
Stand  ^TiAfeed  yijur  fiocla,  and  the  sons  of  the  alien  shall  be  your  plough' 
me*  and  your  viae  drettrri. 

This  figure  represents  a  modem  la) 
borer  of  Hindostan,  and  it  n-ill  serve 
also  to  repi'esent  those  of  China  and 
other  Asiatics,  who  carry  water  to  their 
gardens  and  fields  in  precisely  the  same  . 
way.  It  will  bo  perceived  that  the 
Jitrm  of  the  vessels  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  old  Egyptian  Pots  in  the  pre- 
ceding figure,  and  that  both  of  them 
•erve  to  corroborate  our  views  respect- 
inj  the  origin  of  the  forms  of  these, 
-  and  other  domestic  vessels  of  capacity. 
•There  is  another  mode  of  carrying 
water,  which  was  anciently  practised, 
but  of  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
represented  in  Plates  50,  and  75. 


N  Waur  CiwTln. 


have  seen  any  particular  notice, 

Pitt  Storia  Dell'Arte.     A  conical  vessel  bent  like  the  horn  of  a 


n  the  shoulder,  the  large  and  open  end  projecting  in  front,  bo  that 
the  bearer  could  discharge  any  part  of  its  contents,  by  inclining  it,  which, 
in  one  figure  u  effected  by  means  of  a  cord  going  round  it,  and  one  end 
hoJd  in  ae  band,     Tbeie  vessels  are  figured  aa  Urge  u  the  bod!«a  of 
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iboae  wbo  carry  them,  and  appear  to  have  been  formed  of  staves,  and 
boopvd. 

Aa  an  evidence  of  the  antiijuity  of  watering  land  with  pots,  we  may  re- 
fer to  one  of  the  constellatioiis,  to  "  Aquarius"  or  the  "  Water  Pouter,"  a 
fitpire  which  was  adoptpd  ai  an  expresaive  emblem  of  that  seaaon,  whea 
raina  descended,  and  the  lands  were  irrigated  by  nature  alone.  Although 
it  may  poanbly  be  true,  aa  some  authors  suppose,  that  some  of  the  present 
signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  substituted  for  more  ancient  ones  at  some  period 
of  lime,  posterior  to  the  Argonautic  expedition— (see  Gogiiet's  Disserta- 
tion on  the  names  and  figures  of  the  constellations — Origine  des  Loix, 
Tom.  ii.)  there  are  others,  and  among  them  the  "  Water  Fourer,"  which 
are  for  any  thing  known  to  the  contrary,  original  Jigtiret,  adopted  by  the 
Rrst  cultivators  of  astronomical  knowledge,  i.  e.  by  the  antediluvian  sotia 
of  Seth,  who,  according  lo  Josephus,  were  the  "inventors  of  that  pecu- 
liar  sort  of  wisdom  which  is  concerned  with  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their 
order ;"  (Ant.  B.  i,  chap.  3.)  and  which  signs  were  continued  by  their 
luccesaors,  the  Chaldeans,  in  the  first  ages  after  the  flood,  and  have  re> 
mained  unaltered  to  our  days.  The  extreme  antiquity  of  aatronomy,  and 
its  anauxtion  with  agrictdture,  are  undoubted,  of  which  we  shall  meet  with 
oilier  examples  besides  the  one  just  given.  This  connection  was  the 
source  of  the  great  mass  of  tymbolical  imagery  which  pervades  the  hit- 
lory,  mythology,  and  almost  every  thing  connected  with  the  remote  an- 
cients ;  most  of  which  is  so  perplexing  to  decipher,  and  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  defeated  all  attempts  of  the  moderns  satisfactorily  to  explain. 
In  ihe  time  of  Job,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  Moses,  llie 
constellations  were  well  known.  "  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influencea 
of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion,"  xxxviii.  31.  "  Which  maketh 
Arcturtis,  Orion  and  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  the  south."  ix,  0.  In- 
deed, M.  Bailey  and  others  have  admitted  that  the  astronomy  of  Chnldea, 
India,  and  Egypt,  is  but  the  wreck  of  a  great  system  of  astronomical  sci< 
cncc,  which  was  carried  to  a  high  deg^e  of  perfection  in  the  early  agca 
of  the  world. 

When  water  is  only  required  to  be  raised  two  or  three  feet  from  a 
tank  or  river,  a  vessel  suspended  by  four  cords,  and  worked  by  two  men, 
is  very  extensively  used  in  the  east.  In  Egypt  it  is  named  the  "Mental," 
the  figure  of  which  is  copied  from  Grande  Detcriplioti. 


N*.SS;    Enpiiu  HiBUL 

A  small  trench  is  dug  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  on  the  borders  of  which 
two  men  stand  opposite  each  other.  They  hold  in  each  hand  a  cord,  tlw 
ends  of  which  are  attached  to  a  btukct  of  palm  leaves  covered  with  leather. 
After  hkunchin^  it  into  iha  water,  they  lean  backwards  to  u  to  \»Vw 
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feated  on  small  moiradt  of  earth  raised  for  the  purpose,  by  which  the 
weight  of  the  body  assists  in  raising  the  load,  as  it  is  swung  towards  the 
gutter  or  basin  formed  on  the  bank  to  receive  iL  The  movements  c  f  the 
men  are  regulated  by  chanting,  a  custom  of  great  antiquity,  and  adopted 
in  all  kinds  of  manual  labor  where  more  than  one  person  were  engaged. 

Sonnerat  has  figured  and  described  (Vol.  ii,  132,)  a  similar  contrivance 
of  the  Hindoos.  "  They  use  a  basket  for  watering,  which  is  made 
impenetrable  with  cow  dung  and  clay ;  it  is  suspended  by  four  cords ;  two 
men  hold  a  cord  in  each  hand,  draw  up  the  water,  and  empty  it  in  balan- 
cing the  basket"  Mr.  Ward  says  this  machine  is  commonly  used  in  the 
south  of  Bengal  to  water  the  land.  Hist.  Hindoos,  92.  Travelers  in 
China  have  noticed  it  in  use  there.  "  Where  the  elevation  of  tlie  bank 
over  which  water  is  to  be  lifted  is  trifling,  they  sometimes  adopt  the  fol* 
lowing  simple  method.  A  light  water-tight  basket  or  bucket  is  held  sus- 
pended on  ropes  between  two  men,  who,  by  alternately  tightening  and  re- 
laxing the  ropes  by  which  they  hold  it  between  them,  give  a  certain 
swine^ing  motion  to  the  bucket,  which  first  fills  it  with  water,  and  then 
empties  it  by  a  jerk  on  the  higher  level ;  the  elastic  spring  which  is  in  the 
bend  of  the  ropes,  servin?  to  diminish  the  labor."  Davis'  China,  Vol.  ii, 
358.  Chinese  Repos.  Vol.  iii,  125.  Sir  George  Staunton  also  described  it, 
with  an  engraving ;  by  which  it  appears  the  Chinese  do  not  use  a  bank  of 
earth  or  any  other  prop,  like  the  Egyptians,  to  support  them  in  their  la- 
bor. Osbeck  has  noticed  a  peculiar  feature  in  working  these  baskets.  He 
says  Chinese  laborers  twist  the  cords  as  they  lower  the  vessel,  and  when 
it  is  raised,  the  untwisting  of  them,  overturns  it  and  discharges  the  contents. 
This  mode  of  raising  water  in  China,  was  noticed  by  Gramelli,  in  1695, 
although  not  paiticularly  described  by  him :  he  says  "  the  Chinese  draw 
up  water  in  a  basket,  two  men  working  at  the  rope." 

Of  all  employments  in  ancient  and  modem  Egypt,  this  may  be  consi- 
dered the  most  laborious  and  degrading.  The  wretched  peasants,  naked 
or  nearly  so,  may  be  seen  daily,  from  one  end  of  Ea;ypt  to  the  other,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  severe  labor.  "  I  have  seen  them,"  says  Volney, 
"  pass  whole  days  thus  drawing  water  from  the  Nile,  exposed  naked  to 
the  sun,  which  would  kill  us."  To  this  mode  of  raising  water  there  is 
probably  an  allusion  in  tlie  latter  clause  of  the  passage  already  quoted 
from  the  81st  Fsalm  :  '*  His  hands  were  delivered  from  the  pots,"  or 
"  baskets^**  as  the  word  is  sometimes  translated,  and  is  so  in  this  instance 
in  the  margin  of  the  common  English  version.  Indeed,  it  was  peculiarly 
appropriate  that  a  Psalm,  written  as  this  was,  to  celebrate  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage,  should  allude  to  some  of  the 
severest  tasks  imposed  upon  them  while  under  it.  Raising  of  watei-  to 
irrigate  the  land  was  emphatically.  "  the  labor  of  Egypt,"  from  which 
they  were  freed. 

Some  additional  remarks  to  those  on  page  81,  respecting  other  arts  and 
customs  delineated  on  Egyptian  monuments,  may  interest  some  readers. 

Salting  JUh  seems  to  have  been  a  regular  profession  in  ancient  Egypt, 
an<l  by  processes  similar  to  those  now  in  use  ;  although  it  was  not  till  tne 
15th  century  that  the  art  was  known  in  modern  Europe,  when  William 
Bukkum,  a  Dutchman,  who  died  in  1447,  "  found  out  the  art  of  salting, 
smoking,  and  preserving  herrings."  It  is  also  not  a  little  singular  that  the 
Bgyntians  had  a  religious  rite,  in  which,  as  in  modem  Lent,  every  person 
ate  fish.  They  used  the  spear,  hook  and  line ;  drae,  seine  and  other  nets. 
Part  of  a  net,  with  leads  to  sink  it,  has  been  found  at  Thebes.  Wealthy 
lodividuith  had  private  fish-ponds,  in  which  they  angled.     They  huut^ 
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vrith  dogs ;  and  also  with  the  lion,  which  was  tamed  for  that  purpose. 
The  noose  or  lasso,  and  various  traps,  were  common.  Cattle  were 
branded  with  the  names  of  their  owners.  In  taking  birds,  they  had  decoys 
and  nets,  like  modem  fowlers.  Beer  was  an  Egyptian  beverage,  and 
onions  a  favorite  esculent-^these  were  as  superior  in  taste  to  ours,  as  in 
the  elegance  of  the  bunches  in  which  they  were  tied.  At  feasts  they  had 
masic  and  dancing,  castanets,  and  even  the  pirouette  of  Italian  and  French 
artistes.  They  had  *grace*  at  meals ;  and  wore  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
nosegays.  Essences  in  bottles  and  ointments,  the  odor  of  some  of  which 
remains.  The  ladies  wore  neck-laces  formed  of  beads  of  gold,  glass, 
and  of  precious  stones,  and  even  of  imitation  stones.  In  dress  they  had 
cotton  and  linen  cloths  :  some  of  the  latter  were  so  fine  as  to  be  compared 
to  woven  air,  through  which  the  person  was  distinctly  seen ;  and  the  former 
of  patterns  similar  to  those  of  modem  calicos.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  "  fine 
linen  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt ;"  and  in  Exodus  it  is  often  men« 
tioned.  They  had  tissues  of  silver  and  gold,  and  cloth  formed  wholly  of 
the  latter.  In  furniture,  carpets  and  rugs  :  one  of  the  latter  was  found  at 
Thebes,  having  figures  of  a  boy  and  a  goose  wrought  on  it.  Toilet  boxet 
inlaid  with  various  colored  woods,  and  ornamented  with  ivory  and  golden 
studs.  Sofas,  chairs,  stools  and  ottomans,  all  imitated  in  modem  articles* 
Bedsteads  enclosed  in  mosqueto  nets;  and  pillows,  the  latter  of  wood,  the 
material  of  which  they  were  formerly  made  in  Europe.  Inlaid  works  of 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze.  Vases  of  elegant  forms  and  elaborate  workman- 
ship :  great  numbers  of  these  are  represented  among  the  varieties  of  tribute 
carried  bv  foreigners  to  Thothmes  III,  in  whose  reign  the  Israelites  lefl 
Egypt.  l)oor-hinges  and  bolts  of  bronze,  similar  to  the  modem  ;  scale- 
beams,  enameling.  Gx>ld-beating  and  gilding.  Gold  and  silver  wire ;  some 
specimens  are  flattened  with  the  hammer,  others  are  believed  to  have  been 
drawn.  Vessels  with  spouts  like  those  of  our  tea-kettles  :  one  of  the  best 
proofs  of  skill  in  working  sheet  metal. 

Glass  blowers  are  represented  at  work,  and  vessels  identical  with  our 
demijohns  and  Florence  flasks  have  been  found,  and  both  protected  with 
reed  or  wicker  work — besides,  pocket  bottles  covered  with  leather,  and 
other  vessels  of  glass,  cut,  cast  and  blown.     Goldsmiths  in  their  shops 
are  shown,  with  bellows,  blow-pipes,  crucibles  and  furnaces;  golden  bas- 
kets of  open  work;  solder,  hard  and  soft,  the  latter  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
lead.    Stone  cutting;  the  form  of  the  mallet  the  same  as  ours.    Chisels  of 
bronze;  one  found,  is  nine  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  and  weighs  one 
pound  twelve  ounces — its  form  resembles  those  now  in  use.      Wheel- 
wrights and  carriage  makers  at  work ;  from  which  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  bent  or  improved  carriage  pole  of  modern  days,  was  in  use  upwards 
of  three  thousand  years  ago.     Carpenters'  and  cabinet  makers*  shops,  are 
represented;  from  which  and  from  specimens  of  work  extant,  we  learn 
that  dovetailing  and  doweling,  glue  and  veneering  were  common.     Adzes, 
saws,  hatchets,  drills  and  bows,  were  all  of  bronze.     Models  of  boats. 
The  leather  cutter's  knife  had  a  semicircular  blade,  and  was  identical  with 
the  modem  one.     Shoe  and  sandal  makers  had  sti'aight  and  hent  awls; 
the  latter  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  modern  invention-— the  bristle  at 
the  end  of  a  thread  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used,  as  one  person  is 
seen  drawing  the  thread  through  a  hole  with  his  teeth.     Lastly,  Egyptian 
ladies  wore  their  hair  plaited  and  curled ;  they  had  mirrors,  needles,  pirn, 
and  jewelry  in  great  abundance;  they  had  fans  and  combs;  one  of  the 
latter  has  teeth  larger  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  the  centre  is  carved 
and  was  probably  inlaid.     Their  children  had  dolls  and  other  toys;  and 
the  gentlemen  used  walking  canes  and  woro  wigs,  w\uc\i  Vf^t^  conwoo^* 
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Most  of  the  machines  hicLerto  noticed,  raise  water  by  means  of  flexi- 
ble cords  or  chaina,  and  are  generally  applicable  to  wclla  of  great  depth. 
Wa  now  enter  upon  the  examioation  of  another  variety,  which,  with  ona 
tixception,  (the  chEun  of  pots)  are  composed  of  inflexible  materials,  and 
rftiae  water  to  limited  heights  only.  Another  important  distinction  be- 
tween them  is  this — In  preceding  machines,  the  'mechanical  powers'  are 
distinct  from  the  hydraulic  apparatus,  i.  e.  the  wheels,  pulleys,  windlass, 
capstan,  &c.  form  no  essential  part  of  the  machines  proper  for  raising  the 
water,  but  are  merely  employed  to  transmit  motion  to  them ;  whereas 
those  we  are  now  about  to  describe,  are  made  in  the  ybmt  of  levers, 
wheels,  lie,  and  are  propelled  as  such.  The  following  figure,  represents 
one  of  the  earliest  spedmcns. 


N«.  so.    SImI*  GulUr. 

It  is  simply  a  trough  or  gutter,  the  open  end  of  which  rests  on  the 
bank,  over  which  the  water  is  to  be  elevated ;  the  other  end  being 
closed  is  plunged  into  the  liquid,  and  then  raised  till  its  contents  are  dis- 
charged. It  forms  what  is  called  a  lever  of  the  second  order,  the  load 
being  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  power. 


'  ^"' 


D-Jl.     DoubJa  Guiwr. 


This  figure  represents  an  improvement,  being  a  double  p 
«f  the  former  united  and  placed  across  a  trough  or  reservoir  designed  to 
receive  the  water.  A  partition  is  formed  in  the  centre,  and  two  openings 
tnado  through  the  bottom  on  each  of  its  sides,  through  which  the  water 
that  is  raised  escapes.  The  machine  is  woi^cd  by  one  or  moi-e  men, 
who  alternately  plunge  the  ends  into  tho  water,  and  consequently  pru 
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dace  a  continiioas  dischai^.  SoraetlmesY  opemngs  are  made  in  the  bot- 
tom next  the  laborers,  and  covered  by  flaps,  to  i^lmit  the  water  without 
the  necessity  of  wholly  immersing  those  ends.  Machines  of  this  kind  are 
described  by  Belidor,  but  he  has  not  indicated  their  origin.  From  their 
simplicity,  they  probably  date  from  remote  andquitv.  They  are  obviously, 
moaifications  of  the  Jantu  of  Hindostan  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  and 
were  perhaps  carried  to  Europe,  (if  not  known  there  before)  among  other 
oriental  devices,  soon  afler  a  communication  with  that  country  was  opened 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

THK  JANTV. 

The  jantu  is  a  machine  extensively  used  in  Ben^l  and  other  parts 
of  India,  to  raise  water  for  the  irrigation  of  land,  and  is  thus  described  by 
by  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  History  of  the  Hindoos.  "It  consists  of  a  hollow 
trough  of  wood,  about  fifteen  feet  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  ten  inches 
deep,  and  is  placed  on  a  horizontal  beam  lying  on  bamboos  fixed  in  the 
bank  of  a  pond  or  river.  One  end  of  the  trough  rests  upon  the  bank, 
where  a  gutter  is  prepared  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  the  other  end  is 
dipp>ed  in  the  water,  by  a  man  standing  on  a  stage,  plunging  it  in  with  hii 
jioL  A  long  bamboo  with  a  large  weight  of  earth  at  the  farther  end  of 
it,  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  jantu  near  the  river,  and  passing  over 
the  gallows  before  mentioned,  poises  up  the  jantu  full  of  water,  and 
causes  it  to  empty  itself  into  the  gutter.  This  machine  raises  water  three 
ftet^  but  by  placing  a  series  of  them  one  above  another,  it  may  be  raised 
to  any  height,  the  water  being  discharged  into  small  reservoirs,  suf- 
ficiently deep  to  admit  the  jantu  above,  to  be  plunged  low  enough  to  fill 
it"  Mr.  Ward  observes,  that  water  is  thus  conveyed  over  rising  ground 
to  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  more.  In  some  parts  'of  Bengal,  they  have 
different  methods  of  raising  water,  **  but  the  principle  is  the  same  J* 

There  is  in  this  apparently  rude  machine,  a  more  perfect  application  of 
mechanical  science,  than  would  appear  to  a  general  observer.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  the  long  bamboo  lever  is  to  overcome  the  weight  of  the  water,  it 
might  be  asked,  why  not  load  the  end  of  the  jantu  itself,  which  is  next 
the  bank  su6Sciently  for  that  purpose,  and  thereby  avoid  the  use  of  this- 
additional  lever,  which  renders  the  apparatus  more  complex,  and  appa- 
rently unnecessarily  so  ]  A  little  reflection  will  develope  the  reasons  tnat 
led  to  its  introduction,  and  will  at  the  same  time  furnish  another  proof  of 
oriental  ingenuity.  As  the  position  of  the  jantu  is  nearly  horizontal 
when  it  discharges  the  water,  if  the  end  were  loaded  as  proposed,  it  would 
descend  on  the  bank  with  an  increasing  velocity ;  for  the  weight  would 
be  at  the  end  of  a  lever  which  virtually  lengthened  as  it  approached  the 
horizontal  position ;  and  this  eflect  would  be  still  further  augmented  by 
the  resistance  of  the  water  diminishing  as  the  jantu  rose,  that  is,  by  its 
flowing  towards  the  centre — the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  violent 
concussions,  when  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  bank,  would  speedily 
shake  it  to  pieces.  Now  this  result  is  ingeniously  avoided  by  the  lever 
and  its  weight.  Thus,  when  the  laborer  has  plunged  the  end  of  the  jan- 
tu next  him  into  the  water,  this  lever  (as  we  suppose,  for  we  have  not 
seen  a  figure  of  it)  is  placed,  so  as  to  be  nearly  in  a  h^frizontal  position,  by 
which  its  maximum  force  is  exerted  at  the  precise  time  when  it  is  re- 
quired, i.  e.  when  the  jantu  is  at  its  lowest  position  and  full  of  water ; 
and  as  the  latter  ascends,  the  loaded  end  of  the  lever  descends,  and  its 
ibrce  diminishing,  brings  the  end  of  the  jantu  gradually  to  rest.  A 
. somewhat  similar  eflect  might  be  produced,  by  making  the  \o^  ou  \hfi  W 
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rer  descend  into  the  water,  especially  if  its  specific  gravity  varied  but 
little  from  that  fluid.  Traits  like  this,  which  are  often  found  in  ancient 
devices,  are  no  mean  proofs  of  skill  in  the  older  mechanicians ;  and  as 
professors  of  the  fine  arts,  discover  the  works  of  masters  by  certain  char- 
acteristic touches,  and  by  the  general  effect  of  a  painting  or  sculpture— so 
professors  of  the  useful  arts  may  point  to  features  like  the  above,  as  proofs 
that  they  bear  the  impress  of  the  master  mechanics  of  old. 

At  what  period  in  the  early  history  of  our  species  this  class  of  ma- 
chines was  first  devised,  can  only  be  conjectured  ;  they  are  evidently  of 
very  high  antiquity ;  this  is  inferable  not  only  from  their  simplicity,  ex- 
tensive use  over  all  Asia— where  it  may  be  said,  machines  for  raising  u*^- 
ter  have  never  changed — but  also  from  the  mode  of  working  them,  by  the 
feet.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  bible,  knows  that  numerous  opera- 
tions were  dius  performed.  The  juice  of  grapes  was  expressed  by  men 
treading  them ;  and  the  tombs  of  Egypt  contain  sculptures  representing 
this  and  other  operations.  Mortar  was  mixed  and  clay  prepared  for  the 
potter  by  the  feet.  The  Chinese  work  their  mangles  by  tlie  feet ;  and 
both  they  and  modem  Egyptians,  and  Hindoos,  move  a  variety  of  other 
machines  by  the  same  means  :  among  these  are  several  for  raismg  water, 
as  the  Picotah  of  Hindostan,  (described  in  the  next  chapter,)  the  chain 
pump  of  China,  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  aU  the  machines  for  raising 
water  described  by  Vitruvius,  with  one  exception,  were  propelled  by  the 
feet,  or  as  expressed  in  the  English  translation,  by  the  "  treading  of  men  " 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  to  the  Jantu,  Moses  alluded  when  descri- 
bing to  his  countrymen  the  land  to  which  he  was  leading  them  :  '*  A  land 
of  hills  and  valleys,"  that  "  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven,"  where 
they  should  not  be  employed,  as  in  Egypt,  where  rain  was  generally  un- 
known, in  the  perpetual  labor  of  raising  it  to  irrigate  the  soil :  **  For  the 
land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt  from 
whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowcdst  thy  seed,  and  watereaH  it  toith 
thy  foot  y  Dcut.  xi,  10.  Some  authors  suppose  this  passa^  refers  to  the 
oriental  custom  of  opening  and  closing  the  small  channels  for  water,  that 
intersect  the  fields  ;  but  this  trifling  labor  would  scarcely  have  been  men- 
tioned by  Moses,  as  constituting  an  important  distinction  between  the  two 
'  countries.  It  was  in  fact  common  to  both.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  he  referred  to  the  severe  and  incessant  toil  of  raising  water,  to  which 
they  had  been  subject  in  Egypt,  and  which  would  be  in  a  great  degree 
superseded  in  Canaan  by  the  "  rain  of  heaven."  He  could  not  possibly 
have  pointed  out  to  them,  a  more  encouraging  feature  of  the  country  to 
which  they  were  migrating. 

A  very  interesting  proof  that  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Moses  did 
propel  machines  by  the  feet,  has  recently  been  brought  to  light  In  one 
of  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  which  bears  the  name  of  Thothmes  HI.  there 
is  a  sculptured  representation  of  some  Egyptian  heUotes  which  were  thus 
worked.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  when  we  come  to  in- 
quire into  the  history  of  the  pump,  in  the  third  book.  This  mode  of 
transmitting  humar  energy  appears  to  have  been  quite  a  favorite  one  in 
ancient  times ;  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  we  will  describe  one  which 
is  identical  with  the  Jantu  ;  and  is  moreover  one  of  the  most  common  im- 

flements  connected  with  ancient  and  modem  agriculture  in  the  east :  "  The 
'edal,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  "  is  a  rough  piece  of  wood,  generally  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  balanced  on  a  pivot,  with  a  head  something  like  a  mallet ;  it  is 
used  to  separate  rice  from  the  husk,  to  pound  brick  dust  for  buildings,  &c. 
A  person  stands  at  the  further  end,  and  with  his  feet  presses  it  down, 
which  raises  np  the  head,  after  which  he  lets  it  fall  on  the  rice  or  brick. 
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"One  of  ihese  pedals  is  aet  ap  at  aimoti  every  house  in  country  places.'^ 
This  primitive  iinplement  is  also  in  general  use  in  the  agricultural  districts 
of  China.  "  The  next  thing,"  says  a  writer  in  I  he  Chinese  Repository, 
Vol.  iii,  233»  "is  to  divest  the  grain  of  the  hask;  tlils  is  done  by  pounding 
it  in  stone  mortars ;  two  of  these  are  placed  in  the  ground  together,  and 
have  corresponding  pestles  of  wood  or  stone  attached  to  long  levers.  A 
lalx)rer  by  alternately  stepping  upon  each  lever  pounds  the  grain,  &c." 
Paper  mills  of  the  Chinese,  by  which  the  shreds  of  bamboo  and  the  fa- 
rina of  rice  are  reduced  to  a  pulp,  are  precisely  the  same,  and  worked  by 
men  treading  on  levers  as  in  the  jantu.*  Axul  we  may  add,  that  the  paste 
of  which  Macaroni  is  made,  is  kneaded  by  a  similar  implement,  and  which 
rhe  Romans  probably  received  from  the  east 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  jantu  is  merely  one  of  a  class  of  machines 
of  similar  coustrjacdon  and  moved  in  the  same  manner ;  and  as  the  pedal 
of  the  Hindoos  is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  their  agriculture,  the  janlu 
may  certainly  be  considered  equally  ancient,  for  it  is  the  more  important 
machine  of  tne  two.  They  both,  however,  appear  to  have  had  a  com- 
mon origin ;  and  to  have  come  down  together  tnrough  the  long  vista  of 
past  ages,  without  the  slightest  alteration.  The  fact  of  the  jantu  being 
still  used  in  India  proves  its  antiquity,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Hin- 
doos retain  the  same  customs  and  peculiarities  that  distinguished  their  an- 
cestors thousands  of  years  ago.  "  A  country,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "  where 
the  customs,  manners,  and  even  dress  of  the  people,  are  almost  as  perma- 
nent and  invariable  as  the  face  of  nature  itself."  This  attachment  to  an- 
cient customs  exists  with  singular  force  in  regard  to  every  thing  con- 
nected with  their  agriculture*  Like  the  Chinese  and  some  other  people  of 
the  east,  nothing  can  induce  them  to  deviate  from  the  practice  of  their 
forefathers,  either  as  it  regards  their  implements  or  modes  of  cultivation. 
And  when  we  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Hindoos  were  among  the  earliest  of 
civilized  people ;  that  it  was  their  arts  and  their  science  which  enlightened 
the  people,  who,  in  the  early  ages  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  we 
can  readily  admit  that  the  jantu  was  used,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
that  to  it  he  alluded  in  the  passage  already  quoted ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
it  may  safely  be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  uf  primeval  ingenuity  m 
applying  human  effort,  as  well  as  in  raising  water ;  and  in  both  respects  is 
entitJed  to  the  lengthened  notice  we  have  given  it. 

These  machines  when  worked  by  the  feet  raise  water  only  about  three 
feet,  but  where  the  elevation  is  greater,  they  have  been  moved  by  the 
hands,  by  means  of  ropes  and  a  double  lever,  as  in  the  next  figure  ;  the  open 
ends  being  attached  by  pins  to  the  edge  of  the  reservoir.  In  this  manner 
water  may  be  raised  five  or  six  feet  at  a  single  lift,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  gutter. 

Contrivances  of  the  kind  were  formerly  used  in  Europe ;  and,  as  m  the 
eastern  world,  series  of  them  were  sometimes  employed  to  raise  wa- 
ter to  great  elevations,  to  the  top  of  buildings,  &c.  They  are  figured 
and  described  in  Serviere's  collection.  A  number  of  cisterns  are  placed  at 
equal  distances  above  each  other  from  the  ground  to  the  roof.  In  these, 
gutters  are  arranged  as  in  the  figure  ;  the  lowermost  raises  water  into  the 
nrst,  into  which  others  dip  and  convey  it  to  the  next  one,  and  so  to  the 
highest.  In  some,  the  gutters  are  worked  by  a  combination  of  levers ;  in 
otners,  by  ropea  passings  over  pulleys  at  the  highest  part  of  the  building  and 
united  to  a  crank  that  is  attached  to  a  water  wheel  or  other  first  mover 


•  Breton's  China,  Vol.  ii,  39,  and  Vol.  iv  27. 
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Variou*  forma  of  tlis  gatten  ue  figared,  (the  haada  of  m>oi«  like  Irnrffa 
bowls,)  u  well  u  modes  of  working  them.    See  figure  No.  33. 


There  19  another  modiiica 
rviaed  to  great  elevations.  1 
permanently  connected  to,  a. 
that  while  one  end  of  the  low 
upwards  at  an  angle  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  gutter  and  the 
motion  to  be  given  to  it,  and  is  united  to  the  lower  end  of  the  next  one, 
which  also  inclines  upwnrds,  but  in  un  ojiniisiti;  direction,  and  is  united  ta 
the  next,  and  lo  on,  the  length  of  each  diminishing  S3  it  approaches  the 
tot),  as  in  the  following  figure. 


I  of  the  jantu,  by  which  water 

umber  of  gutlcrs,  open  at  both  e 

uid  over  each  other,  in   a  zigzag  direi 


la  the  bottom  of  each,  an  opening  is  made  and  covered  by  a  flap  or 
raJva  to  prerenl  tbe  \nter,  when  once  past  throa^b,  frtnn  nvonoa^.     Ul 
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Ae  gutters  ara  sMored  to  a  froine  of  woud  which  is  suspended  on  ■  jnc 
wcured  to  a  beain,  so  that  by  pulling  the  cords  alternate^  the  whole  may 
be  made  to  oscillate  like  a  pendulum.  Thus,  when  pulled  to  one  side, 
one  of  the  lowest  gotten  dips  into  water,  and  scoops  up  a  portion  of  it, 
to  facilitate  which  Uie  eud  is  curved  ;  and  as  it  rises,  the  liquid  runs  along 
to  the  farther  end,  and  passing  through  the  valve  is  retained  till  the  mo- 
1  reversed,  when  it  flows  down  to  the  next  gutter.and  passing  throng 


valve,  is  agait 


in  continued  in  the  si 


I  the  r 


;  entering  a 


every  oscillation  the  gutter  above,  till  it  reaches  the  highest ;  and  from 
which  it  is  discharged  into  a  reservoir,  over  which  the  last  one  is  made  to 
project.  A  double  set  of  gutters,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  was  lometimes 
attached  to  the  same  frame,  so  that  a  continuous  stream  could  be  discharg- 
ed into  the  reservoir.  Machines  like  the  above  are  more  ingenious  than 
useful.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  extensively  used,  although 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  several  old  writers  on  hydraulics. 
The  one  represented  by  the  figure  is  described  by  Belidor  as  the  inven- 
tion of  M.  Morel,  who  raised  water  by  it  15  or  16  feet.  Similar  machines 
were  known  in  the  preceding  century.  A  pendulum  for  raising  water  if 
described  at  page  95,  of  the  first  volume  of  machines  approved  by  the 
French  Academy,  and  at  page  305,  is  a  "  hydraulic  machine"  by  A.  De 
Conrderaoy,  similar  to  the  one  we  have  copied ;  except  that  square  tubes 
were  used  instead  of  open  gutters ;  they  were  also  of  equal  length,  and 
sttached  to  a  rectangular  frame,  but  were  suspended  and  workea  in  the 
same  manner  as  No.  33. 

A  ditTerent  mode  of  working  these  machines,  was  devised  by  an  Eng^ 
lish  engineer.  Instead  of  suspending  the  fratne  like  a  pendulum,  & 
made  the  lower  part  terminate  in  rorkert  like  those  of  a  cradle;  these 
resting  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane,  a  slight  impulse  put  the  whole  in 
motion.  The  lowest  gutters  at  each  oscillation  dipped  into  tho  water,  oad 
raised  a  portion,  as  in  the  preceding  figure. 


Among  other  simple  devices,  is  the  Dutch  scoop,  frac^uently  tued  b^ 
that  people  in  niaiiy  wMUe  orer  low  dykea.    li  u  &  kinA  oE  Vix-^Axm^ 
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Bdspended  by  cordu  from  a  triangular  frame,  and  worked  as  represented 
in  Uie  figure.  By  a  sweeping  movement,  an  expert  laborer  will  throw 
up  at  each  stroke,  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  shovel, 
although  from  its  form,  such  a  quantity  could  not  be  retained  in  it 

The  Flash  Wheel,  is  another  contrivance  to  raise  large  quantities  of  wa- 
ter over  moderate  heights,  being  extensively  used  in  draining  wet  lands, 
particularly  tlie  fens  of  England.  It  is  made  just  like  the  wheel  of  a  steam- 
i>oat,  and  when  put  in  rapid  motion,  generally  by  a  windmill,  it  pushes 
the  water  up  an  inclined  shute,  which  is  so  curved,  that  the  paddles  may 
sweep  close  to  it,  and  consequently  drive  the  liquid  before  them.  The 
'back  water'  thrown  up  by  the  paddle  wheels  of  steam  vessels  is  raised 
in  w  ^mewhat  similar  manner. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ttrc  SwAPt :  Uted  in  modern  and  ancient  Efypt— Reprecented  in  •enlpturet  at  Theliea— Alluded  U 
hf  Hcrodotae  and  MarcelliM^Deacribed  by  Pliny— Piootah  of  India ;  af  iiity  of  tlie  Hindoo*  in  worklni( 
tt.  Chinese  Swape— Similar  to  the  machines  employed  in  erecting  the  pyramida — ^Tbe  Swape,  seen  ia 
Paradise  by  Mahomet—Figure  of  one  near  the  city  of  Magnesia — Anglo  Saxon  Swape — Formerly  naad 
in  English  maaufactories— Figures  from  the  Naremburgh  Chronicle,  Munster's Cosmography,  and  Bes- 
Mm's  Tiieaire  d«s  Instrumeos,  The  Swape  common  in  North  and  South  America— Examples  of  its  us* 
In  wateriug  gardens^Figures  of  it,  the  oldest  representations  of  any  hydraulic  machine — Mechanical 
specu'ations  of  Ecclesiastics:  Wilkins'  projects  for  aerial  navigation — Mechanical  and  theological  pnr^ 
•nits  combined  in  the  midJle  ages-Herbert— Dunstan — Bishops  famous  as  Castle  architects — Androide»^ 
Roode  of  grace— Shrine  of  Becket — Speaking  image*— Chemical  deceplioM  -  IMnminated  manuacriptik 

Of  machines  for  raising  water,  the   Swape  has  been  more  extensively 
used  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  nations,  than  any  other.     Like  most  im- 

f foments  for  the  same  purpose,  its  application  is  confined  within  certain 
imits ;  but  these  are  such  as  to  render  it  of  general  utility.  The  mental 
or  swinging  basket,  and  the  jantu,  raise  the  liquid  from  two  to  three 
feet  only  at  a  lift,  while  the  swape  elevates  it  from  fivo  to  fifteen,  and  in 
some  cases  still  higher.  It  is  not,  however,  well  adapted  for  greater  eleva- 
tions; a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  its  not  having  been  much  used 
in  the  ice/ls  of  ancient  cities — their  depth  rendered  it  inapplicable,  as  the 
generality  of  ours  do  at  this  day.  In  Egypt,  this  machine  is  named  the 
^/ladoof,  and  in  no  country  has  it  been  more  extensively  employed.  In 
modern  days,  more  persons  are  there  engaged  in  raising  water  by  it  and 
the  mental,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  class  of  Egyptian  laborers. 
They  raise  the  liquid  at  each  lift  about  seven  feet,  and  where  it  is  re- 
quired higher,  series  of  swapes  are  placed  at  proper  distances  above 
each  other,  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  Hindoos  arrange  the  jantu,  and 
assho\ynin  the  figure,  (No.  35.)  The  lowermost  laborer  emjnies  his 
vessel  into  a  cavity  or  basin  formed  in  the  rock,  or  in  soil  rendered  imper- 
vious to  water,  three  or  four  feet  above  him,  and  into  which  the  next  one 
plunges  his  bucket,  who  raises  it  into  another,  and  so  on  till  it  reaches  the 
required  elevation.  M.  Jomard,*  says  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  from 
thirty  to  fifty  shadoofs  at  one  place,  raising  water  one  above  another.  At 
Esne,  he  saw  twenty-seven  Arabs  on  one  tier  of  stages,  working  fourteen 

•  Ottade  Deaeripiton.  E.  M.  Tom,  ii.    Memom,  Pwi «,  p.  780. 


■lonlile  awajice,  i.  c.  Iwo  oi 
ihe  other  rise*.    They  were 

Luk-Riaster  measured   tlie  ' 
clepnyJra  or  water-clock. 
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each  frame,  the  bucket  of  one  dascondlng  ai 
-clteved  every  hour,  so  that  fifty-four  tnei.  were 

me  by  the  aun,   and  aometicnes   by   a  smiplo 


L 

being  surprised  aX  the  myriads  of  these  levers,  and  at  itielr  unceasing  move' 
znerilsi  for  by  relays  of  moD,  they  tre  often  worked  without  intermission, 
both  night  and  day.  In  Upper  Eg'ypt  especially,  where  from  the  elevation 
of  ihc  banki  iliey  are  more  necessary,  and  of  course  more  numerous,  tfie 
ipeotocle  is  animating  i^  a  high  degree,  and  cannot  but  recall  to  reflecting 
mimU  similar  scones  in  the  very  same  places  in  past  ages,  when  the  pnpii- 
lauon  was  greatly  more  dense  ilian  at  present,  and  the  country  fitrnisncd 
grain  for  currouading  nations.  In  some  parts,  the  banks  appear  alive  with 
men  raising  water  by  swapes  and  the  effect  is  rendered  still  more  impress- 
ive by  the  songs  and  measured  chaniings  of  the  laborers,  and  the  incessant 
groans  and  creakings  of  the  maclilnes  themselves.  To  ilic  ancient  custom 
i>f  singing  whilt  raising  traUr,  there  is  an  evident  allusion  in  Isaiah,  xii,  3. 
Tlwrslbre  with  joy  shaU  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation. 

The  Arabs  have   a  tradition 
that   the   shadoof   was    used   in 
the  times  of  the  PharaoJis,  and 
a  proof  that  such  was  the  fact, 
has  recently  been  furnished  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson.  (Vol.  ii,  5.)  who 
found  the  temainsnfone  in  an 
ancient  tomb  at  Thebes  ;   in  ad- 
dition to  which  ihey  are  repre- 
sented in  sculptures  which  data 
1  1532  to  1560  B.  C.  a  peri- 
1  tending  beyond  the  Bxo- 
No.   36  represents  it  as 
\\  used  at  that   remote   period   for 
rigation  of  lund. 


^  Swapeutedbj^tke  Romans.  [BookL 

It  appears  to  have  formed  one  of  a  series,  designed  to  raise  'water  over 
the  elevation  feebly  portrayed  in  the  back  ground,  in  precisely  the  same 
Mray  that  is  now  common  in  Egypt  and  in  the  east,  and  as  shown  in  No.  35. 
The  remark  of  a  traveler  that  a  Chinese  seemed  to  him  "  an  antediluvian 
renewed,"  might  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  a  modem  Arab 
raising  water  by  this  implement  from  the  Nile  ;  and  the  figure,  No.  36, 
might  be  taken  as  a  probably  correct  representation  of  an  antediluvian 
laborer  engaged  in  the  same  employment.  On  comparing  the  last  two 
cuts,  the  former  having  been  sketched  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  from  life,  but 
tliree  years  ago ;  and  the  latter  copied  from  sculptures  that  have  been 
executed  upwards  of  three  thousand  years,  we  see  at  once,  that  the  swape 
has  undergone  as  little  change  in  Egypt,  since  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs, 
as  the  costume,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  the  laborers  themselves ;  in  oth- 
er words  both  i*emain  the  same.  The  discovery  o{  this  implement  among 
the  sculptures  of  ancient  Egypt  tends  to  corroDorate  our  views  res}>ecting 
the  antiquity  of  other  machines  for  the  same  purpose,  and  which  like  it  are 
still  in  common  use  in  the  east.  It  also  admonishes  us  not  to  reject  as  im- 
probable or  fabulous,  current  oriental  traditions ;  since  they  arc,  as  in  the 
case  of  this  machine,  often,  if  not  generally,  founded  in  truth. 

The  swape  seems  to  be  alluded  to  by  Herodotus,  vi,  119,  as  used  in 
Persia  in  his  time.  He  observes  that  Darius,  the  father  of  Xerxes,  sent 
some  captives  to  a  certain  distance  from  Susa,  and  forty  furlongs  from  a 
well,  the  contents  of  which  were  "  drawn  up  with  an  engine,  to  which  a 
kind  of  bucket  is  suspended,  made  of  half  a  skin  ;  it  is  then  poured  into 
one  cistern  and  afterwards  removed  into  a  second."  This  apjiears  to 
have  been  the  shadoof  of  the  Egyptians,  as  figured  in  No.  35,  to  which 
there  is  probably  a  reference  also  in  Clio,  193,  where  he  says  the  Assyri- 
ans irrigated  their  lands  from  the  Euphrates  "  by  manual  lobar  and  by 
hydraulic  engines^  Aristotle  mentions  the  swape  as  in  common  use  among 
the  Greeks.*  Dr.  Clarke  says  some  of  the  wells  of  Grreece  were  not 
deep,  and  pulleys  were  not  used,  only  buckets  with  ropes  of  twisted  herbs, 
and  sometimes  the  water  was  raised  by  a  '  huge  lever,  great  stones  being 
a  counterpoise  to  the  other  end.'  A  circumstance  connected  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Syracusans,  and  the  death  of  Archimedes,  in  which  the 
•wape  is  referred  to,  may  here  be  noticed.  When  the  Roman  vessels,  at 
the  siege  of  Syracuse  were  grappled  by  hooks  and  elevated  in  the  air, 
by  levers  that  projected  over  the  walls  of  the  city,  their  resemblance 
to  vessels  of  water  raised  by  the  swape,  was  so  striking,  that  Marcellus 
was  wont  to  say,  "  Archimedes  used  his  ships  to  draio  water  with"^  This 
remark  of  the  Koman  general  clearly  shows  that  the  s^\'ape  was  very  fa- 
miliar to  him  and  to  his  countrymen.  But  we  are  not  left  to  circumstan- 
ces lik^  this  to  infer  its  use  among  the  Romans.  Pliny  expressly  men- 
lions  it  among  machines  for  raising  water.  As  the  passage  is  highly 
interesting,  and  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  hereafter,  it  may 
as  well  be  inserted  here.  It  is  in  the  fourth  Chapter  of  the  Nineteenth 
Book,  "On  Gardens:"  "above  all  things  there  should  be  water  at  command, 
(if  possible  a  river  or  brook  running  through  it,  but  if  neither  can  be  ob- 
tained,) then  they  are  to  be  watered  with  pit  water,  fed  with  springs ; 
either  dratcn  up  by  plain  poles,  hooks,  and  buckets  ;  or  forced  by  pumps 
and  such  like,  going  with  the  strength  of  wind  enclosed,  or  else  weighed 
up  with  tncipes  and  cranes**     Holland's  Trans. 

The  Swape  is  extensively  used  over  all  Hindostan.      "  The  peasants, 
morning  and  evening  draw  water  out  of  wells  by  buffaloes  or  oxen,  cr 

WiUum  on  tbe  Jevar.    ^  Plntaidi*s  Ufa  of  H aroaUns,  Wrangiiam's  notts. 
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cIm  by  » thwart  poit,  poiaed  widi  &  oufficient  weiglit  at  the  extremity  laid 
arer  one  fixed  in  the  earth;  the  water  ia  drawn  bv  a  bucket  of  goat's 
•Ub."*  Id  some  districts,  the  Hiadoos  have  a  mode  of  working-  the 
Sirape,  which,  ao  far  as  we  knov,  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  In  Patna 
"  B  wheD  thus  propelled,  ia  named  the  PteotaA, 
"  Near  the  well  or  taiik,  a  pieca 
of  wood   is  fixed,  fcrkcd  at  the 


wood 
which 
steps  I 


this  fork  another  piece  of 
fixed  to  form  a  swape, 
i  formed  by  a  peg,  and 
t  out  at  the  bottom,  that  . 
ion  who  works  the  ma- 
asily  get  up  and  down. 


swape  ia  tbe  trunk  of  a  tree; 
the  upper  end  ia  fixed  a  pole,  at 
the  end  of  which  hangs  a  leather 
bucket.  A  man  gels  up  the  step* 
to  the  top  of  the  swape,  and  sup- 
ports himself  by  a  bamboo  screen 
erected  by  the  aides  of  the  ma- 
chine." He  plunges  the  bucket 
into  the  water,  and  draws  it  up  by 
his  weight;  while  another  person 
stands  ready  to  empty  it.  In  tbe 
volume  of  plates  to  the  Paris  edi- 
^  tion,  1S06,  of  Sonnerat's  Voyages, 
^  the  machine  is  represented  rathe; 
different  from  the  above.  The  la- 
borer alternately  atepa  on  and  off 
the  awape,  from  a  ladder  or  stage  of  bamboos  erected  on  one  side  of  it. 
See  plate  23,  Sonnerat. 

The  apparatus  and  mode  of  working  it,  is  more  fully  described  in  th» 
following  extract  from  'Shoberl'a  Hindostan  in  Miniature.'  "By  the  side 
of  the  well  a  forked  piece  of  wood,  or  even  a  stone,  eight  or  ten  feet 
high  is  fixed  uprighL  In  the  fork,  is  fastened  by  means  of  a  peg,  a  beam 
three  times  as  long,  which  gradually  tapers,  and  ia  furnished  with  steps 
like  those  of  a  ladder.  To  the  extremity  of  this  long  beam,  which  ia  ca- 
pable of  moving  up  and  down,  is  attached  a  pole,  to  the  end  of  which  is 
suspended  a  large  leather  bucket.  The  othor  end  being  the  heaviest, 
when  the  machine  is  left  to  itself,  the  bucket  hangs  in  the  air  at  the  height 
nf  twenty  feet ;  but  to  make  it  descend,  one  man,  and  sometimes  two, 
mount  to  the  middle  of  the  beam,  and  as  the^  approach  the  bucket,  it 
ainka  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  fills  itself  with  water.  The  men  then 
move  back  to  the  opposite  end,  the  bucket  is  raised,  and  another  man 
empties  it  into  a  basin.  This  oi)eration  is  performed  with  such  celerity 
that  the  water  never  ceiua  ruTining,  and  ^ou  can  tcarcehj  lee  the  tman- 
7iu>mMga]ong  his  beam;  yet  he  is  sometimes  at  the  heijihi  of  twenty 
feet,  at  others,  touching  the  ground;  and  such  is  hi]  confidence,  that  ha 
laughs,  sings,  smokes,  and  eats  in  this  apparently  ticklish  situation."  Vai, 
v,  p.  22,  24.  This  mode  of  applying  human  effort,  was  eurly  adopted  in> 
the  working  of  pumps — a  piston  rful  being  attached  to  each  end  of  th»' 
vibrating  beam.     Dr.  Lardner,  has  inserted  a  figure  of  it  in  his  popular 
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treatite  on  Pneumatica.  It  is  figured  in  most  of  the  old  aulkors,  and  was 
most  likely,  copied  from  tbe  Ficotah,  and  other  oriental  machines,  which 
have  been  propelled  in  a  similar  manner  from  very  remote  times.  See 
Gregory's  Mechan.  Vol.  ii,  312.     £d.  1815. 

The  Swape  is  one  of  the  ancient  and  modem  implements  of  China, 
where  it  is  used,  as  in  Egypt  and  India,  for  the  irrigation  of  land.  It  is 
frequently  made  to  turn  in  a  socket,  (or  the  post  itself  moves  round,)  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  vibratory  motion.  In  several  situations,  this  is  a 
decided  improvement,  as  the  vessel  of  water  when  raised  above  the  edge 
of  a  tank  or  river,  can,  if  desirable,  be  swung  round  to  any  part  of  the 
circle  which  it  describes.  Sir  G^rge  Staunton,  has  given  a  ng^re  of  it, 
which  Mr.  Davis  has  copied  into  his  popular  work  on  the  Chinese.  When 
thus  constructed,  it  is  according  to  Goguet,  (Tom.  iii,  Orinne  des  Loix,) 
identical  with  the  engines  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  B.  ii,  125,  as  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids;  these,  he  supposes  were 
portable  swapes,  or  levers  of  the  first  order,  with  a  rotary  movement  like 
those  of  the  Uhinese.  A  number  of  these  being  placed  on  the  lowest 
tier  of  stones  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  pyramids,  were  used  to  raise 
those  which  form  the  second  tier ;  after  which,  other  ewapes  were  placed 
on  the  latter  and  materials  raised  by  them  for  the  third  range,  and  in  like 
manner  to  tlie  top.  This  was  the  process  which  Herodotus  says  was 
adopted.  M.  Goguet,  supposes  that  two  swapes  were  employed  in 
raising  every  stone,  one  at  each  end,  and  that  the  levers  were  depreaaed 
by  a  number  of  men  laying  hold  of  short  ropes  attached  to  them  tor  that 
purpose.  This  mode  appears  to  accord  with  the  meagre  description  of  the 
machines  used  in  the  erection  of  the  pyramids,  which  the  father  of  history 
has  given. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  engines  employed  by  Archimedes 
to  destroy  the  Roman  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  were  so  analagous  to 
the  swape,  as  to  elicit  from  Marcellus,  an  observation  to  that  eifect.  In  fact, 
machines  similar  to  it,  were  used  by  ancient  engineers  both  for  attacking  and 
defending  cities.  Vegctius,  says  they  were  used  to  raise  soldiers  to  the  tops 
of  walls,  &c.  In  the  oldest  translation  of  his  work,  (Erfiurt,  1511,)  there 
is  a  figure  of  it,  which  is  identical  with  the  Chinese  swape,  and  with  that 
which  Gtjguet  supposes  was  used  by  the  old  engineers  of  Egypt.  Bar- 
baro,  in  his  edition  of  Vitruvius,  also  figures  it.  In  Rollings  'Arts  and 
Sciences  of  the  Ancients,'  are  several  examples  and  figures  of  it,  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  war ;  and  among  others  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ro- 
man vessels  before  Syracuse. 

A  story  in  the  *  Hegiat  al  Megiales'  shews  how  common  it  was  in  Arabia 
in  the  seventh  and  preceding  centuries.  Mahomet  in  one  of  his  visions 
of  paradise,  "saw  a  machine  much  used  in  the  Levant  for  drawing 
water  out  of  wells,  called  by  the  Latins  ToUens,  and  consisting  of  a  long 
lever  fixed  on  a  post,  [i.e. the  swape.]  Enquiring  to  whom  it  belonged,  he 
was  told  it  was  Abougehel's,  (the  bitterest  enemy  to  him  and  his  religion.) 
Surprised  at  this,  he  exclaimed,  *  what  has  Abougehel  to  do  with  paradise, 
he  is  never  to  enter  there  1'  Shortly  after,  he  understood  the  drift  of  the 
vision,  for  the  son  of  his  enemy  became  a  Mussulman,  upon  which  he  ex- 
claimed *  Abougehel  was  the  swape,  by  which  God  drew  up  his  son  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  of  infidelity.*  "  It  is  used  by  the  Japanese  ;  and  as  fi- 
gured by  Montanus,  the  bucket  is  raised  by  pulling  down  the  opposite  end 
of  the  lever  by  means  of  cords  attached  to  it. 

In  Fisher's  "  Constantinople,  and  the  Scenery  of  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Asia:**  Lon.  18.39,  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  city  of  Magnesia  near  Mount 
SipjrJo^  m  Asia  Minor,  a  city  founded  by  Tantalus,  whose  fubled  punish- 
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ment  has  rendered  his  nt 

the  foUowing  fi^re  of  the  swape,  &  m&chii 


In  the  foreground  ia   represented 


1  the  writer  obaervea, 
"  formB  a  conspicuous  ohject  ' 
in  ever  1/ 1*1  inltcapc  in  the  east. 
One  is  seen  erected  in  every 
garden,  and  aa  irrigation  is 
constantly  reijuired  in  an 
arid  soil,  it  is  always  in  mo- 
tion, and  its  dull  and  drowsy 
creaking  is  the  sound  inces- 
santly heard  by  all  travelers." 
figure 


In  this 


ndes  other  contri 
une,  of  engravin. 
The  swape  ha 
the    period  of  its  suhjngation   by  the  Romans,  if 
known  under  the  various  names  of  '  Swaj/c,' 
'  Sunpe.'     A  figure  of  it,  as  used  by  the 
Anglo-Saitons,  is  here  inserted,    from 
Vol.    i,   of    the   '  Pictorial   History   of 
England,'  copied  from  an  ancient  ina- 
nuacHpt  in  the  British  Museum.      The 
cnstame  of  the   female,  her   mnsculinc 
figure,  the  shingled   well,  and   form   of 
•  pitcher,  are  interesting. 


behold 

:ly  a  sketcli  of  mo- 
Asiatic   manners ;  but 

"'  ing  of  water  i  the  machine 
jr  by  which  it  is  effected  j 
J^  animals  around  it;  costume 
^'of  the  individuals;  and  por- 
,;  iraiture  of  rural  life, — has 
remained  unchanged  from 
times  thai  reach  back  to  the 
_  infancy  of  om'  race,  and  of 
J    which  history  has  preserved 

J  For  this  interesting  cut, 
for  No.  3.^  also.  I  am  in- 
debted tomyfriendWiLLIAM 

EVERDELL.     Esq.     who,     bc- 

work,  undertook  the  task,  to  him  a  novel 
I  continual 


indies 


eof 


of  former  ages.     The  arm  of  the  lever  to 
which  the  bucket  is  suspended,  appears 
extremely  short,  but  this  is  to  be  ititri- 
biitn)    to  iu  defective    representation. 
The  following  Bummarv  of  ancient  Brit- 
ish devices  is  from  Fosbroke'sEncyclo- 
p(?dia    of   Antiquities.       "  THh  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  a  wheel  for  drawing 
fiom   wells.     They  were  commi 
fixed    to    the    chains  of  wells.      We    find   a   b 
weight  at   one   end  for  raising  water.      Wheeli 
the   fulcrum  of  wliich    was  a  kind  of  ^Lli 
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tmckets  one  U  each  enA  of  k  chain  adapted  to  m  verssble  anKino  callei) 
volgoluB.  Buckets  with  iron  hoops,  and  drawing  water  from  deep  wells 
ss  a  punishment."  The  swape  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  ma- 
chine in  England  for  railing  water  till  auite  recent  times.  In  the  17th 
century  it  was  used  in  mam.ufacloriu,  ana  is  not  yet,  perhaps,  wholly  sa- 
persedsd  by  the  pump.  Bishop  Wilkins,  in  ipealing  of  the  lever  and  its 
application  by  Archimedes  in  destroying  the  Roman  fleet,  says,  "  it  was  of 
the  same  form  with  that  which  is  commonly  %ted  by  breiorrt  and  dyer*  fur 
the  drawing  of  water.  It  consists  of  two  posts,  uie  one  fastened  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  ground,  the  other  Vieing  jointed  on  cross  to  the  lop  of  it." 
Mathcmat  Magic.  B.  i,  Cbaos.  4  and  12.  This  was  published  in  1638.  In 
1736,  Mr.  Ainsworth  publisned  his  celebrated  Latin  Dictionvy,  and  un- 
der the  word  Rachdmut,  '  a.  trackle  or  pulley  used  in  drawing  op  water ;' 
he  adds,  "  perhaps  not  unlike  the  sweep  our  Ireieeri  tue  :"  hence  at  that 
time,  it  continued  to  be  used  for  raising  water  and  transferring  liquids  in 
English  breweries  and  similar  establishments,  as  remarked  by  Wilkins  one 
hundred  years  before. 

In  Germai^  it  was  frequently, 
and  atiU  is,  a  proimnent  object  in 
eountrv  towns  and  T3ta.ges,  as  well 
as  in  turn  yards.  In  the  fomwr  it 
was  frequently  erected  on,  or  at  tbe 
'end  of  bridges  for  the  ptirpoM  of 
raising  water  from  rivers  and  brooks. 
In  the  &mDUs  Nurembur^  Chronicle 
it  is  frequen^  figured.  From  a  va- 
riety of  diflerent  fi>nns,  we  have 
selected  No.  40,  as  a  specimen. 

In  the  Cosmography  of  Seba 
Munstcr,   1&50,  it  ia  represented  at 
page    729,   as   employed  for   raising 
leighboring  town.     Agricola,  in 
pp.  443  and  458. 


CluaalclB.    A.D.    IttS. 


.ply,  by 


The  Swape  was  veiy  common  in  France  and  the  nei^boring  nadoni 
on  tbe  European  continent,  in  the  last  and  preceding  centuries.  It  is 
named  haieiae  in  France.     The  old  Dictumnaire  de  Trrvoux.  says  : 

Lei  bascules  les  plus  nrople,  sont  cellcs  qui  ne  consistent  cju'en  una 
mdce  de  bcus  soutenue  d'une  autre  par  lo  milieu  ou  autrement,  comma 
a'ua  eanen,  pour  6tre  plus  an  moins  en  ^uilibre.     Lorsqn'on  peao  anr 


ChipwtS.) 
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on  de«  boat!  Twitra  haiuse.  Ces  aortei  de  bucnlea  sont  lea  plus  com- 
manes;  on  ('en  Mil  poor  filerer  dea  eaux.  The  last  sentence  is  believed 
to  be  applicable  to  every  part  of  Europe  at  the  present  time,  perhapi 
equally  «o  as  at  any  former  period. 

We  subjoin  a  description  of  one 
proposed  by  James  Besson,  a  French 
mechanician,  270  years  ago,  by 
which  two  buckets,  one  at  each  end, 
may  be  used.  As  the  vibration  of 
1  the  be&m  is  ingeniously  efiecicd  by 
a  continuous  rotary  movement,  a 
figure  of  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
intelligent  mnchanic. 

The  lever  is  suspended  at  the 
c«ntre  of  its  length,  on  a  pin  which 
passes  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
perpendicular  post,  the  upper  end 
of  which  is  firmly  secured  to  tha 
frame  and  cross  piece.  A  jierpen- 
dicular  shaft  is  placed  immediately 
under  tlie  lower  end  of  the  post  and 
in  the  same  vertical  line  with  il.  The 
upper  journal  of  the  shaft  enters  and 
turns  in  the  end  of  the  post,  while 
its  lower  one  is  received  into  a  cavity 
'.a  the  block  upon  which  it  rests.  This  shaft  forms  the  axis  of  an  inverted 
cone  of  frame-work — a  section  of  which,  resembling  an  hyperbolic  curve, 
acts  as  it  revolves  on  the  under  side  of  the  swape,  and  imparts  to  it  the 
re(]uired  movement  To  lessen  the  friction,  two  lung  rollers  are  fixed  to 
its  under  side,  and  upon  these  only  does  the  curved  edge  of  the  cone  act. 
The  ihafl  may  of  course  be  turned  liy  any  motive  power.  In  the  figure, 
'      '  '    n-ater  wheel  is  attached  to   the   shaft,   with   obIii]ue   paddles 

e  the  impulse  of  the  stream  in  which  they  are  placed.  This 
device  may  serve  as  an  example  of  mechanical  tact  and  resource  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century,  when  practical  mechanics  began  to  bo  cul- 
tivated as  a  science. 

The  swape  is  commonly  used  by  the  farmers  on  this  continent,  in  the 
vicinity  of  whose  dwellings  it  may  be  seen,  more  or  Ipss,  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi.  In  some  of  the  stales,  it  still  bears  the  old 
English  name  of  the  '  sweep' as  in  Virginia— in  others  it  is  named  the 
'baknce  pole.'  It  prevails  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  Peru,  Chili,  and 
generally  throughout  the  southern  continent.  There  is  some  uncertainty 
respecting  its  having  been  known  here  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in 
the  16th  century.  See  remarks  on  Ancient  American  Machines  in  the 
last  chapter  of  this  book. 

The  swape  appears  to  have  been  used  in  all  times,  for  watering  ^art/ou 
in  the  east,  as  already  observed  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is  there  seen  erected  in 
■Imost  every  one.  No.  43  represents  it  employed  in  the  gardens  of 
Egypt  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  that  country.  The  tree  and 
plant  are  unilorm  hieroglyphical  representations  of  gardens. 

The  labourer  dischai^es  the  contents  of  his  Bucket  into  a  wood- 
en trough  or  gutter,  by  which  the  woter  is  conveyed  to  the  plants ; 
a  mode  still  followed  thi       '      "   '  ••'-.■ 

swBpe  (here 
sd  one  bandi 


followed  through  all  the  east  To  this  application  of  the 
IS  probably  a  reference  in  the  prediction  of  mUam,  d«Uv«t- 
'reajrean  afler  these  figum  were  Kalptared,  '^  Aub!\  '(«« 
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water  oat  of  his  buckets,  and  his  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters,  (Numb, 
zxlv,  7,)  an  intimation  that  the  Israelites  should  possess  a  country,  where 
this  mat  desideratum  should  be  in  comparative  abundance,  a  land  "  wa* 
tered  as  a  garden  of  herbs.*'  The  figure  may  serve  also  to  illustrate  Uia 
*  gutters  and  watering  troughs'  in  which  Jacob  watered  the  flocks  of  La- 
ban,  his  father  in  law.     Gen.  xxx,  38. 


No.  43.    Efjrptian  Shadoof  employed  in  wateriBf  a  farden.    ISSMIi  B.  C. 

The  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  an  eastern  garden,  (when  properly  water- 
ed,) the  richness  of  its  scenery,  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  .flowers,  form 
one  of  the  most  enchanting  prospects  in  nature  ;  hence  it  became  the  most 
favorite,  as  it  was  the  most  natural,  metaphor  of  human  felicity.  When 
the  prophets  promised  prosperity,  it  was  in  such  language  as  the  following : 
"  Thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden,  and  like  a  spring  of  water  whose 
waters  fail  not,"  and  "  their  soul  shall  be  as  a  watered  garden."  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  wicked  were  denounced,  "ye  shall  be  as  an  oak 
whose  leaf  fadeth,  and  as  a  garden  that  hath  no  water."  The  same  me- 
taphor is  a  frequent  one  in  ancient  poets,  and  in  most  instances  the  use  of 
the  swape  is  implied.     Thus  Homer : 

As  when  autumnal  Boreas  sweeps  the  aky. 
And  instant  blows  the  toaUred  gardens  dry. 

And  Ovid : 

As  in  a  watertd  garden* i  blooming  walk.    Met.  x,  277. 

Pliny  mentions  it  expressly  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  it  JuTenal 
seems  to  allude  in  his  third  satire: 

There  from  the  shallow  well  your  hand  shall  pour 
The  stream  it  loves  on  every  opening  flower. 

This  use  of  the  swape  is  not  now  confined  to  the  gardens  of  fallen  Asia, 
Egj'pt  and  Greece,  but  it  is  employed  by  the  most  enlightened  nations ; 
and  in  London  and  in  Paris,  as  in  Athens  and  Alexandria,  Memphis  and 
Thebes,  this  primitive  implement  has  not  been  superseded.  In  Breton's 
China,  Lon.  1834,  the  Chinese  swape  is  described  ;  and  the  author  ob- 
nerves,  "  it  is  similar  to  tliose  which  are  seen  in  the  marl'ct  gardens  round 
JLondom  :"  and  in  a  more  recent  work,  *  Scripture  illustrated  from  Egypt- 
ian Antiquities,'  the  author  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  swape,  says,  it  is  tne 
same  as  used  in  the  gardens  of  Brentford, 

Of  the  swape,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  most  ancient  portraiture 

•xtant,  of  any  hydraulic  nuuJune^  is  a  sculptured  representation  of  rr,  be- 

iwmen  three  eed  four  thousand  yearsold,  andeveaat  that  remote  period 
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k  was  in  all  probability  a  very  old  affair,  and  in  common  use.  These 
Kolptures  moreover  prove,  that  it  has  remained  in  Egypt  unaltered  in  its 
fiirm,  dimensions,  mode  and  material  of  its  construction  and  methods  of  us- 
ing it,  during  at  least  thirty-four  centuries  !  and  this,  notwithstanding  ^e 
polidcal  convulsions  to  which  that  country  has  ever  been  subject,  since  its 
conouest  by  Cambyses ;  its  inhabitants  having  been  successively  under 
the  Fersiau,  Gh-ecian,  Roman,  Saracenic,  and  Turkish  yoke,  thus  literally 
fulfiirmg  a  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  that,  '*  there  shall  be  no  longer  a  prince 
of  the  land  of  Egypt," — a  descendant  of  its  ancient  kings ;  yet  through 
all  these  mighty  revolutions  that  have  swept  over  it  like  the  fatal  Simoon, 
and  destroyed  every  vital  principle  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  this  simple 
machine  has  past  through  them  all  unchanged,  and  is  still  applied  by  the 
inhabitants  to  the  same  purposes,  and  in  precisely  the  same  way,  for  which 
it  was  used  by  their  more  enlightened  progenitors. 

We  have  seen  it  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  we  find  it  still 
In  the  possession  of  their  descendants,  wherever  they  dwell,  as  well  as 
among  those  of  more  ancient  people,  the  Hindoos,  Arabs,  and  Chinese. 
And  although  we  may  be  unable  to  keep  it  constantly  in  view  in  Europe, 
in  those  ages  which  immediately  followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power, 
when  the  ferocious  tyranny  of  the  Saracens  established  a  despotism  over 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body ;  and  by  the  characteristic  zeal  of  Omas, 
entailed  ignorance  on  the  future,  by  consuming  the  very  sources  of  know- 
ledge under  the  baths  of  Alexandria ;  yet,  when  in  the  15th  century,  the 
human  intellect  began  to  shake  off  the  lethargy,  which  during  the  long 
night  of  the  dark  ages  had  paralyzed  its  energies,  and  printing  was  intro- 
duced—that mighty  art  which  is  ordained  to  sway  the  destinies  of  our 
race  forever — among  the  earliest  of  printed  books,  with  illustrations,  this 
interesting  implement  may  be  found  portrayed  in  vignettes,  in  views  of 
diiest  and  of  rural  life ;  tangible  proofs  of  its  universal  use  throughout 
Europe  at  that  time,  as  well  as  during  the  preceding  ages. 


Having  referred  in  this  and  in  a  preceding  chapter,  to  the  'Mathematical 
Magic'  oi  Wilkins,  we  subjoin  some  remarks  on  the  mechanical  specula- 
tions of  that  and  other  old  church  dignitaries.  [These  remarks  were  at 
first  designed  for  a  note,  but  have  been  too  far  extended  to  be  inserted  as 
one.]  The  former  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  imaginative  of 
mechanics  that  ever  was  made  a  bishop  of,  and  not  a  few  have  worn  the 
mitre.  'The  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  John,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chester,*  (like  friars  Bacon  and  Bungey,  the  Jesuit  Kircher,  the  Abbe 
Mical,  and  a  host  of  others,)  excelled  equally  in  mechanical  and  theologi- 
cal science ;  and  at  ono  period  of  his  researches  in  the  former,  seemed 
almost  in  danger  of  rendenng  the  latter  superfluous :  viz.  by  developing 
a  plan  of  conveying  men  to  other  worlds  by  machinery !  See  his  Tract  ou 
on  the  '  Discovery  of  a  New  World  in  the  Moon,  and  the  possibility  of 
a  passage  thither.'  Lon.  1638.  After  removing  with  a  facility  truly  de- 
lightful, those  objections  to  such  a  '  passage'  as  arise  from  the  '  extreme 
coldness  and  thinness  of  the  etherial  air,'  '  the  natural  heaviness  of  a  man's 
body,' and 'the  vast  distance  of  that  place  from  us,'  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  rest  and  provisions  during  so  long  a  journey,  there  bein^,  as 
he  observes,  'no  inns  to  entertain  passengers,  nor  any  castles  in  the  air  to 
receive  poor  pilgrims'— he  proposes  three  modes  of  accomplishing  the 
object.  1.  By  uie  application  of  toings  to  the  body ;  'as  angels  are  pie- 
tared,  as  Mercury  ana  Ds&dalns  are  feigned,  and  as  has  been  attempted 
ftyy  divers,  partieularly  by  a  Turk  in  Constantinople,  as  Bosbecjuiua  re- 
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lates.  2.  By  means  of  hirds,  for  as  he  quaintly  says,  ''If  there  be  snch 
a  great  mck  in  Madagascar,  as  Marcus  Polus  the  Venetian  mentions,  the 
feathers  in  >vhose  wings  are  twelve  feet  long,  which  can  scoop  up  a  horse 
imd  his  rider,  or  an  elephant,  as  our  kites  do  a  mouse ;  why  then,  'tis 
Imt  teaching  one  of  these  to  carry  a  man,  and  he  may  ride  up  thither,  as 
Ganymede  did,  upon  an  eagle."  3.  Or,  "  if  neither  of  these  ways  will 
serve,  yet  I  do  seriously,  and  upon  gooii  ground,  affirm  it  possible  to  make 
^  fiyi^  chariot,  in  which  a  man  may  sit,  and  give  such  a  motion  unto  it  as 
shall  convey  him  through  tlie  air ;  and  this  perhaps  might  be  made  large 
enough  to  carry  diverse  men  at  the  same  time,  together  with  food  fo^ 
their  viaticum,  and  commodities  far  traffic**  The  construction  of  such  a 
chariot,  he  says,  was  'no  difHcult  matter,  if  a  man  had  leisure  to  show 
more  particularly  the  means  of  composing  it.'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  pretermit  some  of  his  labors  for  that  purpose,  especially  as  his 
project  was  not  merely  to  skim  along  the  surface  ot  this  planet,  like  mo- 
dern aeronauts,  or  ancient  navigators  creeping  along  shores — but  like  ano- 
ther Columbus,  to  launch  out  into  the  unknown  regions  of  space,  in  search 
of  other  worlds. 

Had  Wilkins  been  a  countryman  as  well  as  a  contemporary  of  Galileo, 
his  aerial  flights  would  have  been  confined  to  a  dungeon,  and  the  wings 
of  his  genius  would  have  been  effectually  clipped  with  Roman  shears. 
Indeed  we  must  admit  that  he  was  the  greater  sinner  of  the  two!  for 
Galileo  merely  taught  the  absurd  doctrine  of  the  sun's  stability,  and  tliat 
the  earth  moved  round  it,  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  in  flat  contradiction  of  those  passages  in 
the  Bible,  which  Bellarmine  adduced  as  proofs  indubitable,  that  the  sun 
'rises  up*  in  the  east  every  morning,  and  *goes  down*  in  the  west  every 
night,  and  that  the  earth  is  established  and  'cannot  be  moved.'  Whereas 
the  heretical  bishop,  endeavored  to  open  a  way  by  which  men  could 
visit  other  worlds  when  they  pleased,  and  that  too,  without  consulting,  or 
so  much  as  saying  *by  your  leave,'  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter! 

The  earliest  English  aeronaut  was  Elmer,  a  monk  of  the  11th  century. 
He  adapted  wings  to  his  hands  and  feet,  and  took  his  flight  from  a  lofty 
tower.  He  sustained  himself  in  the  air  for  the  space  of  a  furlong,  but  his 
career,  (like  that  of  Dante  in  the  fifteenth  century)  terminated  unfortu- 
nately, for  by  some  derangement  of  his  machinery  ho  fell,  and  both  his 
legs  were  broken.  Dante,  after  several  successful  experiments,  fell  on  the 
roof  of  a  church  and  broke  his  thigh. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  the  arts,  that  mechanical  skill  was 
in  former  times  intimately  connected  with  theological  pursuits,  and  that 
some  of  the  cleverest  workmen  were  ecclesiastics,  and  of  the  highest 
grades  too ;  witness  Gerbert,  Dunstan,  Albertus,  and  many  others.  The 
ni'st  was  a  French  mechanician  of  the  10th  century,  whose  researches 
led  him  at  that  early  period,  to  experiment  on  steam,  and  on  its  application 
to  produce  music.  He  was  successively  archbishop  of  Rheims  and  Ra- 
venna, and  in  999  took  his  seat  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  and  was  announced 
to  the  world  as  Pope  Sylvester  11.  It  may  now  appear  strange  that 
monks  and  friars,  abbots,  bishops,  archbishops  and  popes,  should  have  been 
among  the  chief  cultivators  of,  and  most  expert  manipulators  in  the  arts, 
and  that  to  them  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  their  preservation  through 
the  dark  ages ;  but,  in  those  times,  it  was  so  far  from  being  considered 
derogatory  in  ecclesiastics  to  work  at '  a  trade,'  that  those  who  did  not,  were 
accounted  unworthy  members  of  the  church ;  hence  monks  were  cooks, 
r<-  *>*iiters,  bakers,  farmers,  turners,  founders,  smiths,  painters,  carvers, 
extant,  ilr«*. :  jblII  had  some  occupation,  besides  the  study  of  their  peculiar 
tween  three  apa 
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dudes.  **  In  that  fiumous  coUedg,  oar  monasterie  of  Bangotf  in  'which  there 
were  2100  christian  philosophers,  that  served  for  the  profit  of  the  people 
in  Christ,  living  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  according  to  St.  Paul's  doc- 
trine."* This  was  in  the  5th  centory,  when  Felagius  belonged  to  the 
same  monastery.  In  the  7th,  "almost  all  monks  were  addicted  to  manual 
arts,"  and  according  to  St.  Benedict,  such  only  as  lived  by  their  own  la- 
bor, *' were  truly  monks."^  "  They  made  and  sold  their  tpores  to  Hrangers^ 
for  the  use  [benefit]  of  their  monasterie,  yet  somewhat  cheaper  than  others 
sold."^  Many  of  these  men  naturally  became  expert  workmen,  especially 
in  the  metab-^-a  branch  of  the  arts  that  seems  to  nave  been  a  favorite  one 
with  them ;  hence,  the  best  gold  and  silver  smiths  of  the  times  were  often 
found  in  cloisters;  and  the  rich  'boles,  cups,  chalices,  basens,  lavatories 
of  silver  and  gold,  and  other  precious  furniture'  of  the  churches,  were 
made  by  the  priests  themselves : — It  may  be  a  question,  whether  they 
were  not  right  in  thus  combining  mental  and  physical  employments;  as 
a  compound  being,  manual  labor  seems  necessary  to  the  full  development 
of  man's  intellect,  and  to  its  healthy  and  vigorous  exercise.  Dunstan, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  10th  century,  was  skilled  in  metallurgical 
operations — ^he  was  a  working  jeweler,  and  a  brass  founder.  Two  large 
bells  for  the  church  at  Abingdon  were  cast  by  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  Eolian  harp,  an  instrument  whose  spontaneous 
music  induced  the  people  at  that  dark  age,  to  consider  him  a  conjure]>*- 
hence  the  old  lines — 

St  Dunstan's  harp,  fast  by  the  wall, 
Upon  a  pin  did  hang— a ; 
The  harp  itielf,  with  ty  and  all, 
UnUmchid  by  hand  did  twang — a. 

The  genius  of  some  led  them  to  cultivate  architecture.  Cathedrals  and 
other  buildings  yet  extant,  attest  their  skill.  Of  celebrated  architects  in 
the  11th  century,  were  Mauritius ,  bishop  of  London,  and  Gundulphutp 
bishop  of  Rochester.  The  latter  visited  the  Holy  Land  previous  to  the 
crusades,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  builders,  and  the 
most  eminent  castle  architect  of  his  age.  In  the  Towers  of  London  and 
Rochester,  he  left  specimens  of  his  art.  At  pa^e  62,  we  referred  to  the 
remains  of  a  casde  built  by  him,  and  to  his  mouo  of  protecting  the  well, 
and  raising  the  water  to  the  different  floors.  In  the  12th  century,  these 
reverend  artists  were  numerous.  In  England,  were  Roger,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  Emulf,  his  successor^Alexander  of  Lincoln — Henry  De 
Blois  of  Winchester,  and  Roger,  of  York ;  all  of  whom  left  remarkable 
proofs  of  their  proficiency  as  builders.  In  France,  *in  sundry  times  the 
ecclesiastics  performed  carving,  tmcUing,  painting,  and  mosaic*  Leo, 
bishop  of  Tours  in  the  6th  century,  *was  a  great  artist,  especially  in  car- 
pentry,* St.  Eloy  was  at  first  a  sadler,  then  a  goldsmith,  and  at  last 
bishop  of  Noyan  ;  he  built  a  monastery  near  Limoges,  but  he  was  most 
noted  for  shrmes  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  He  died  in  668. 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Unes,  in  Flanders,  was  begun  by  Pierre, 
the  7th  abbot,  and  completed  in  1262,  by  Theodoric.  '  The  whole  church 
was  built  by  the  monks  themselves,  assisted  by  the  lay  brothers  and  their 
servants.'** 

Luther  was  accustomed  to  turning,  and  kept  a  lathe  in  his  house,  'in 
order  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  his  hands,  if  the  word  of  God  failed  to 
support  him.' 

•  Monaitichon  Britannicnm,  Lon.  1656.  p.  40.  ^  lb.  268.  *  lb.  901 
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Those  in  whom  the  '  organ  of  construed veness/  or  invention  was  prom- 
inent, produced  among  other  curious  msjchinery,  speaking  heads,  images  of 
9aints,  SfC.  These,  it  is  believed,  were  imitations  of  similar  contrivances 
in  heathen  temples.  The  statue  of  Serapis  moved  its  eyes  and  lips.  The 
bird  of  Memnon  flapped  his  wings,  and  uttered  sounds.*  It  is  to  be  re< 
gretted  that  no  detailed  descriptions  of  these,  and  of  such,  as  were  used 
in  European  churches  previous  to  the  reformation,  have  been  preserved. 
An  account  of  the  ingenious  frauds  of  antiquity  would  be  as  valuable  to  a 
mechanician  as  it  would  be  interesting  to  a  philosopher.  It  would  in  all 
probability  develope  mechanical  combinations  both  novel  and  useful ;  and 
would  include  all  the  mechanism  of  modem  androides ;  and  most  of  the 
deceptions  to  be  derived  from  natural  magic. 

A  famous  image  known  as  the  Roode  of  Grace,  is  oflen  mentioned  by 
English  historians.  A  few  scattered  notices  of  it  are  worth  inserting. 
Speed  in  his  history  of  Great  Britain,  (page  790,)  says  "  it  was  by  divers 
vices  [devices]  made  to  bow  dotvn,  and  to  lijl  up  itselfe,  to  shake,  and  to 
etir  both  head,  hands,  and  feet,  to  rowle  its  eyes,  moove  the  lips,  and  to  bend 
the  brows"  It  was  destroyed  in  Henry  VIIPs  reign,  being  " broken  and 
pulled  in  pieces,  so  likewise  the  images  of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham 
and  Ipswich,  set  and  besprinkled  with  jewels,  and  gemmes,  with  divers 
others  both  of  England  and  Wales,  were  brought  to  London,  and  burnt 
at  Chelsea,  before  the  Lord  Crumwell."  In  the  life  of  the  last  named  in- 
dividual some  further  particulars  of  it  are  given,  and  which  explain  the 
mode  of  operation.  "  Within  the  Roode  of  Grace,  a  man  stood  inclosed 
with  an  hundred  wyers,  wherewith  he  made  the  image  roll  his  eyes,  nod  his 
head,  Jiang  the  lip,  move  and  shake  his  jatos  ;  according  as  the  value  of 
the  gift  oflPered,  pleased  or  displeased  the  priest ;  if  it  were  a  small  piece 
of  silver,  he  would  hang  the  lip,  if  it  were  a  good  piece  of  gold,  his  chaps 
would  go  merrily,**  &c.  Cromwell  discovering  the  cheat,  caused  the 
image  "  with  all  his  engines  to  be  openly  showed  at  Paul's  Cross,  and 
there  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  people."  Clarke's  Lives,  Lon.  1675. 
It  would  have  been  a  dangerous  practice  to  have  employed  intelligent 
'  lay  craftsmen'  in  making  machines  like  this,  or  to  have  engaged  them  in 
*  pulling  the  wires.'  The  shrine  of  Beckct  showed  great  proficiency  in 
some  of  the  arts.  It  "  did  abound  with  more  than  princely  riches,  its 
meanest  part  was  pure  gold,  garnished  with  many  precious  stones,  as 
Erasmus  that  saw  it,  hath  written ;  whereof  the  chiefest  was  a  rich 
gemme  of  France,  offered  by  king  Leuns,  who  asked  and  obtained  (you 
may  be  sure,  he  buying  it  so  deare)  that  no  passenger  betwixt  Dover  and 
Whitesand  should  perish  by  shipwracke."  The  bones  of  Becket  were 
laid  in  a  splendid  tomb.  "  The  timber  work  of  his  shrine  was  covered 
with  plates  of  gold,  damasked  and  embossed  with  wires  of  gold,  garnished 
with  oraches,  images,  angels,  precious  stones,  and  great  orient  pearles  ;  all 
these  defaced  filled  two  chests,  and  were  for  price,  of  an  unestimable 
ralue."  A  catalogue  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  shrine  filled  two  folio 
volumes  !^ 

*  Seo  Kircher'8  Musurgia  Univenalis,  Rome,  1650.  Tom  ii,  p.  413,  for  an  ingenious 
figure  of  such  an  automaton. 

^  Accounts  kept  b^  Churchwardens  previous  to  the  reformation  oAen  exhibit  curious 
information  in  relation  to  the  repairing,  replacing,  and  clothing  of  images,  and  to  the 
•ale  of  damaged  or  worn  out  ones,  as  appeaFs  by  the  following  extracts  from  '  A  boake 
of  the  stttflfe  m  the  cheyrche  of  Holbeche  sowld  by  Cherrchewardjms  of  the  same,  ao- 
cording  to  the  injnnctyons  of  the  Krnges  Magyste,  A.  D.  1447.*  T%e  TrmUff  with  the 
Tabernacle,  sold  for  two  shilling  and  foorpenee.  The  Tabernacle  of  NkkoUs  and  Jutms 
far  six  fhilUngi  and  eight  pence.  ''All  the  Apoetyls  cmta  and  otksr  raggs,**  for  eight  ahil- 
/i9Q(fv  and  fbarpence.  And  in  1547,  **  XX  score  and  X  hand,  oCUOgm,  at  iL  a.  and  zi.  d. 
X60  score. "    Thia  item  probably  consisted  of  braxen  utensils,  images,  dbc.  sold  for  their 
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Other  devices,  less  complex  than  the  Roode  of  C^race,  bat  when  adroitly 
nuuiaged,  equally  effective  and  imposing,  consisted  in  the  application  of  se- 
eret  tubes,  dirough  which  sound  might  be  conveyed  from  a  person  at  a  dis- 
tance. Sometimes  the  accomplice  was  concealed  in  the  pedestal,  or  in  the 
ttatoe  itself,  or  in  the  vicinity.  "  The  craftinesse  of  the  inchanters,  (observes 
Peter  Martyr,)  led  them  to  erect  images  against  walles,  and  gave  answer 
through  holes  bored  in  them ;  wherefore  the  people  were  marvellouslie 
amazed  when  they  supposed  the  images  spake.  There  were  dailie  woon- 
ders  wrought  at  the  images  whereby  the  sillie  people  were  in  sundriewise 
ieduced."*  It  was  by  a  trick  of  this  kind,  that  Dunstan  confounded  his 
adversaries  in  an  important  discussion — the  crucifix  hanging  in  the  church 
opened  its  mouth  and  decided  the  question  in  his  favor.     Numerous  exam* 

?les  of  more  recent  times  might  be  given.  We  add  one  from  Keysler's 
'rav.  Vol.  i,  148  :  A  monk  having  made  a  hole  through  a  wall,  behind  an 
image  of  the  Virgin, '  placed  a  concealed  tube  from  it  to  his  cell ;  and  through 
it  caused  the  image  to  utter  whatever  he  wished  the  people  to  believe.'  Sy 
such  tubes  figures  of  the  Virgin  have  repeatedly  declared  her  wishes, 
saluted  her  worshippers,  and  returned  their  compliments.  It  was  by  the 
same  device  that  several  statues  of  heathen  deities  performed  prodigies ; 
that  of  Jupiter  for  example,  which  burst  forth  into  loud  fits  ot  laughter. 
Misson*s  Trav.  Vol.  ii,  412. 

Within  ancient  temples,  says  Fosbroke,  was  a  dark  interior,  answering 
to  the  choir  of  modern  cathedrals,  the  Penetrale,  into  which  the  people 
were  not  permitted  to  enter.  When  the  time  of  sacrifice  arrived,  the 
priest  opened  the  doors  that  the  ])eople  might  see  the  altar  and  victim ; 
for  only  the  priests  and  privileged  persons  entered  into  the  ceUa^  i.  e.  into 
interior.  Some  temples  admitted  light  only  at  the  door,  for  darkness  was 
deemed  a  most  powerful  aid  to  superstition.  "  The  pcnetrale  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Isis,  at  Pompeii  is  a  small  pavilion,  raised  upon  steps,  under  which 
IS  a  vault,  that  may  have  served  for  oracular  impositions.  A  shrine  of 
this  kind  is  still  open  for  inspection  at  Argos.  In  its  original  state  it  had 
been  a  temple ;  tlie  further  part  where  the  altar  was,  bein^  an  excavation 
of  the  rock,  and  tlic  front  and  roof  constructed  of  baked  tiles.  The  altar 
et  remains  and  part  of  the  fictile  superstructure,  but  the  most  remarka- 
le  thing  is  a  secret  subterraneous  passage  terminating  behind  the  aitarr 
its  entrance  being  at  a  considerable  distance,  towards  the  right  of  a  person 
lacing  the  altar,  and  so  cunningly  contrived  as  to  have  a  small  aperture, 
easily  concealed,  and  level  with  the  surface  of  the  rock.  This  was  barely 
large  enough  to  admit  the  entrance  of  a  single  person,  who  could  creep 
along  to  the  back  of  the  altar,  wliere  being  hid  by  some  colossal  statue,  or 
other  screen,  the  sound  of  his  voice  would  produce  a  most  impo- 
sing effect  among  the  listcnine  votaries."  Antiq.  33.  It  is  a  curious 
(act  that  conjurers  and  chieU  among  American  Indians,  were  found 
to  practice  similar  cheats.  In  St.  Domingo,  some  Spaniards  having 
abruptly  entered  the  cabin  of  a  cacique,  they  were  astonished  to  hear  an 
idol  apparently  speaking  (in  the  Indian  tongue)  with  great  volubility. 
Suspecting  the  nature  of^  the  imposture,  they  broke  the  image,  and  dis- 
covered a  concealed  tube,  which  proceeded  from  it  to  a  distant  comer, 
where  an  Indian  was  hid  under  some  leaves.  It  was  this  man,  speaking 
through  the  tube,  that  made  the  idol  utter,  whatever  he  wished  the  hear- 
ers to  believe.  The  Cacique  prayed  the  Spaniards  to  keep  the  trick 
•ecret,  as  it  was  by  it,  that  he  secured  tribute  and  kept  his  people  in  sub- 
J«etion.^ 

•Commoo  Placet,  Part  ii»  Chap.  v.    Lon.  1583. 

^  Histoirs  Gin^rals.    U  Haja.  1783.    Tom.  IB,  p.  899. 
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Anotlier  device  adopted  by  ecclesiastics,  for  subduing  the  turbulent 
passions  of  their  ignorant  people,  and  exciting  in  them  feelings  of  respect 
for  the  church,  was  by  making  images  of  the  Virgin  and  of  Christ,  to 
foeiPf  and  sometimes  to  sweat  blood,  &c.  These  effects  being,  of  course, 
represented  as  the  result  of  their  impenitence.  *  The  fathers  of  Monte 
Vaccino  made  the  wooden  crucifix  sweat  that  was  fastened  to  the  wall 
of  their  church  ;  through  which  they  had  a  passage  for  the  water  to  run 
into  the  body  of  the  crucifix,  wherein  they  had  drilled  several  pores,  so 
that  it  passed  through  in  little  drops.'  De  La  Mortraye's  Trav.  V  ol.  i,  23. 
This  was  a  staple  trick  of  heathen  priests ;  hence  Statins,  in  his  TAehaid, 
B.  ix,  V.  906,  represents  the  statue  of  Diana  weeping. 

For  tears  descended  from  the  sculptured  stone. 

And  Lucan, 

The  face  of  grief  each  marble  statue  wears, 
And  Parian  gods  and  heroes  stand  in  tears. 

In  the  temple  of  the  great  Syrian  goddess  at  Hierapolis,  were  idols 
that  could  'move,  sireat  and  deliver  oracles  as  if  alive/*  Among  an- 
cient chemical  deceptions,  the  liquefaction  of  St.  Januarius'  blood,  is  still 
performed ;  and  once  a  year,  all  Naples  is  in  suspense  till  the  miracle  is 
accomplished.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  other  ingenious  ancient 
devices  for  the  same  purposes  of  delusion,  in  the  fourth  Book,  when  speak- 
ing on  the  application  of  steam  to  raise  water. 

Although  the  monks  present  lamentable  examples  of  misdirected  talents 
and  misapplied  time,  their  labors  tended  to  the  general  progress  of  re- 
finement and  learning.  We  may  regret  that  unworthy  spints  among  them 
abused  the  superstitions  of  the  times  to  their  own  advantage — imitating 
the  statesmen  and  priests  of  antiquity,  in  making  the  oracles  declare  what 
they  wished ;  still,  they  were  the  only  lights  of  the  dark  ages,  and  even 
their  introduction  of  images  of  saints,  &c.  in  place  of  the  pagan  idols, 
contributed  in  the  end  to  the  overtlirow  of  idolatry,  and  was  perhaps  the 
only  condition  on  which  the  barbarous  people,  could  be  induced  to  give 
up  their  ancient  deities.  *  It  can  hardlie  be  credited,'  says  Peter  Martyr, 
'with  howgrcate  labor  and  difficultie,  man  could  be  brought  from  the  wor- 
shipping of  images.' 

Another  class  devoted  themselves  to  writing  and  copying,  that  is,  to  the 
art  of  multiplying  books;  and  their  industry  and  skill  have  never  been, 
and  in  all  human  probability,  never  will  be  surpassed.  The  beauty,  uni- 
formity and  effect  of  their  pages,  are  equal  to  those  of  any  printed  volume. 
The  richness  of  the  illuminated  letters,  the  fertility  of  imagination  dis- 
played in  their  endlessly  variegated  forms,  the  brightness  of  the  colors 
and  gilding,  and  the  minuteness  of  finish,  can  only  be  appreciated  bj 
those  who  nave  had  opportunities  of  examining  them.  We  have  seen 
some  in  which  the  illustrations  equalled  the  finest  paintings  in  miniature.^ 
In  a  literary  and  useful  point  of  view,  the  labors  of  these  men  are  above 
ill  praise.  They  were  the  channels  through  which  many  valuable  works 
of  the  ancients  have  been  preserved  and  transmitted  to  us.  And  as  re- 
gards the  arts,  both  ornamental  and  useful,  the  monks  were  at  one  timo 
almost  their  only  cultivators. 

•  Unhtr.  Hist,  i,  373.  ^InfStm  Ubnrj  of  John  Allan,  Zaq,  of  this  eit^. 
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Whscu  Ibr  fftitlaf  wattr  ■  MachUwi  dewribed  bjr  Vterarinv— TjuptBum— De  La  F«3f«*t  improve* 
— <  flf  nnji  WbMl— CkiiMM  NorU— Roomui  do^— EgyptUa  do^— Noria  with  PoU— Sappoaed  orif »  of 
T^atbid  Wb— to  ■  SybrtHof  fiw  whaab  and  piaioo*— Paraum  Wheal ;  Commoa  in  Syria-^arfa  cMMf 
■ft  Baaulb— Various  modat  of  propellinf  tha  Noria  bjr  men  and  animal* — Early  employment  of  the  lat- 
lir  to  nine  water.  Antiquity  of  the  Noria— Supposed  to  be  the  'Wheel  of  Fortune*— An  appropriate 
fills  in  of  abundance  in  Egypt — Sphinx— Lions'  Heads— Vases— Cornucopia — ^Ancient  emblems  of 
ifrifatioo   -Medea :  Inrentress  of  Vapor  Baths— Ctesibius— Metallic  and  glass  mirrors— Barbers. 

Having  examined  such  devices  for  raising  water,  as  from  their  sim- 
plicity have  been  generally  unnoticed  in  treatises  on  hydraulic  machines, 
we  proceed  to  others  more  complex ;  and  first,  to  such  as  revolve  rotmd 
the  centres  from  which  they  are  suspended,  and  which  have  a  continuous 
instead  of  an  alternating  motion.  Although  differing  in  these  respects  and 
in  their  form,  from  the  jantu  or  vibrating  gutter  and  the  swape,  they  will  be 
found  essentially  the  same ;  their  change  of  figure  being  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  merely  consequent  on  the  new  movement  imparted  to  them.  As 
these  machines  are  obviously  of  later  date  than  the  preceding,  it  may  per* 
haps  be  supposed,  that  the  period  of  their  introduction  might  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  so  it  is,  that  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  time  when,  place 
where,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  they  were  invented,  are  absolutely 
unknown. 

Although  allusions  to  machines  for  raising  water  are  found  in  several 
of  their  authors,  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  TOneral  account  or  compre- 
hensive treatise  of  them,  was  ever  written  by  the  ancients.  If  such  a 
work  was  executed,  it  has  perished  in  the  general  wreck  of  ancient  re- 
eords.  About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  a  Roman  architect  and 
engineer^  published  a  treatise  on  those  professions,  in  which  he  inserted  a 
brief  description  of  some  hydraulic  engines.  This  is  the  only  ancient  work 
extant  which  treats  professedly  of  them;  and  the  whole  that  relates  to  them 
might  be  included  in  two  pages  of  this  volume. 

The  machines  described  by  Vitruvius,  for  it  is  to  him  we  allude,  are 
the  Tympanum^  Naria,  Cham  of  Pots,  the  Screw,  and  the  Machtfu  <^ 
GeMius  or  Pump.  He  has  not  mentioned  the  jantu,  swai>e,  the  cord  and 
backet,  with  the  various  modes  of  using  the  latter;  probaoly,  because  ha 
considered  these  too  simple  in  their  construction  to  be  properly  classed 
amone  hydraulic  machinery ;  he  therefore  passed  by  them,  and  modern  aa- 
thors  have  generally  followed  his  example.  Notwithstanding  the  omission 
of  these,  there  arc  circumstances  which  render  it  probable  that  his  ac- 
count, brief  as  it  is,  includes  all  the  principal  machines  that  were  used  by 
the  nations  of  the  old  world,  if  we  except  China.  He  wrote  at  a  period  tha 
most  favorable  for  ac(piiring  and  transmitting  to  posterity,  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanic  arts  of  the  ancient  civilized  nations ;  for  he  flourished 
during  the  last  scenes  of  the  mighty  drama,  when  Rome  had  become  the  ar- 
bitrass  of  the  world,  and  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  east — ^their  wealth, 
learning,  arts  and  artisans,  were  prostrate  at  her  feet;  so  that  if  we  were  to 
snppose,  absurd  as  it  would  be,  that  the  previous  intercourse  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Carthage  and  Greece,  had  not  made  them  fa- 
miliar with  the  arts  of  those  countries,  nothing  could  have  prevented  them 
from  possessing  such  knowladga  whan  they  bacama  Roman  provinca^— 
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hence  we  infer,  that  if  there  had  been  in  use  in  any  of  those  countries, 
(for  some  centuries  previous  to  or  during  the  life  time  of  Vitruvius,  and  he 
was  an  old  man  when  he  published  his  work ;)  any  efficient  machine  for 
raising  water,  different  from  those  he  has  descrlbea,  it  would  have  been 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  would  have  been  noticed  by  him.  Moreover, 
he  was  evidently  familiar  with  the  inventions  of  the  mechanicians  of  for- 
mer ages  and  frequently  refers  to  them  ;  and  as  all  the  machines  described 
by  him,  were  of  foreign  origin,  and  roost  of  them  of  such  high  antiquity 
as  to  reach  back  to  ages  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Romulus  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome ;  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  important  one  has 
escaped  him :  to  which  we  may  add,  if  any  useful  machine  for  raising  wa- 
ter had  originated  with  his  countrymen,  he  would  scarcely  have  failed  to 
record  the  fact. 

The  tympanum  consists  of  a  series  of  gutters  united  at  their  open  ends 
to  a  horizontal  shaft,  which  is  made  hollow  at  one  end  and  placed  a  little 
higher  than  where  the  water  is  to  be  elevated  ;  the  gutters  are  arranged 
as  radii,  and  are  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  from  the  shaft  to  a  short 
distance  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  di- 
agram. 

S,  the  shaft ;  G,  G,  the  gutters  ;  A,  a  trough 
to  take  away  the  water.  The  arrow  indicates 
the  direction  in  which  the  wheel  turns ;  each  gut- 
ter, as  it  revolves  scoops  up  a  portion  of  water 
and  elevates  it,  till  by  the  inclination  to  the  axle, 
it  flows  towards  the  latter,  and  is  discharged 
through  one  end  of  it 

Were  the  machine  made  as  thus  represented,  i.e. 
of  sep!irate  gutters  and  not  connected  to  each  other 
it  could  not  be  durable,  as  the  weight  of  water 
raised  at  the  end  of  each  would  have  a  tendency 
to  break  them  at  their  junction  with  the  shafL 
The  ancients  therefore  made  two  strong  disks 
of  plank  well  jointed  together,  of  the  diameter  of  the  intended  wheel,  these 
they  secured  on  a  shaft,  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  proportionate  to 
the  quantity  of  water  required  to  be  raised.  Any  number  of  plank  par- 
titions (Vitruvius  says  eight)  were  then  inserted  in  the  direction  of  radii 
between  these  disks,  and  were  well  secured  to  them,  and  made  tight  by 
caulking  and  pitch.  The  spaces  between  them,  at  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  were  also  closea,  with  the  exception  of  an  opening  left  for  the 
admission  of  water  to  each ;  and  where  each  partition  joined  the  shaft,  a 
hollow  channel  was  formed  in  the  latter,  parallel  to  the  axis,  through  which 
the  water  was  discharged  into  a  trough  or  gutter  placed  immediately  un- 
der it.  The  tympanum  is  obviously  a  modification  of  the  jantu  of  India, 
or  rather  it  is  a  number  of  them  combined,  and  having  a  revolving  instead 
of  a  vibratory  movement.  It  is  the  first  machine  described  by  Vitruvius  ; 
of  which  he  observes,  "  it  does  not  raise  the  water  high,  but  it  discharges 
a  great  quantity  in  a  short  time."  B.  x.  Cap.  9.  From  its  resemblance 
to  a  dnmi  or  tabor,  it  was  named  by  the  Romans  Jh^panum, 

The  prominent  defect  of  the  tympanum  arises  from  the  water  being 
always  at  the  extremity  of  a  radius  of  the  wheel,  by  which  its  resistance 
increases  as  it  ascends  to  a  level  with  the  axis ;  being  raised  at  the  end  of 
levers  which  virtaally  lengthen  till  tho  water  is  discharged  from  thenu 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  this  defect  if  perceived  at  all,  by  an- 
cient mechanicians^  was  ever  remedied  by  them ;  to  most  persons,  the  idea 
woald  never  ooeur,  thai  so  simple  a  machine  ooM  be  essentially  impror 


No.  44.    Tympanaui. 
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■d,  mud  ita  having  been  dncribed  as  reprcaented  in  the  ta«t  figure  by  a 
Roinui  philoiopher  and  engineer;  it  was  moat  likely  used  as  thus  cun- 
Mructed,  through  the  remote  ages  ef  antiquity,  to  tlie  early  part  of  the  last 
aeoLary,  when  a  member  af  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  France, 
H.  Do  L&  Faya,  developed  by  geometrical  reasoning,  a  beautiful  and 
mly  phitoaophical  improvement,  ft  is  described  by  Belidor,  (Tom.ii,  385, 


dtf?,)  together  with  the  pro 


.    Trxpuuin  iupruvrd  Lv  L.  K.jt 

:  led  to  it  "  When  the 
9  developed  J  a  curve  is  described,  (the  invo- 
lute) of  which  all  the  radii  are  so  many  tangents  to  the  drclc  ;  and  are 
likewiM!  all  respectively  perpendicular  to  the  several  points  of  the  curve  de- 
scribed, which  bas  for  its  grealeal  radius,  a  line  equal  to  the  periphery  of 
the  circle  evolved.  Hence,  having  an  axle  whose  circumferenctt  a  htlle 
CKCueda  the  height  which  the  water  is  proposed  to  be  elevated,  let  the 
circumference  of  the  axle  be  evolved,  and  make  a  curved  canal,  whose 
curvature  shall  coincide  throughout  exactly  with  that  of  the  involute  just 
formed ;  if  the  further  extremity  of  this  canal  be  made  to  enter  the  water 
that  is  lo  be  elevated,  and  the  other  t^xtrcmity  abut  upon  the  shaft  which 
u  turned  ;  then  in  the  course  of  rotation,  the  water  will  rise  in  a  VERTICAL 
DiRECnoN,  tangential  to  the  shall,  and  perpendicular  to  the  canal,  in  what- 
'     ■'     See  No.  45. 

The  above  figure  from  Belidor,  is  composed 
of  four  tulws  only,  but  it  is  fre<]iien(ly  con- 
Iructcd  with  double  the  num)>cr.  Instead  of 
tubes,  curved  partitions  between  the  closed  sides 


of  the  wheel  ore  oftener  used,   as 

ir.   the  scoop 

wircEi. — which    consists    of  a   nti: 

mlHT  of  semi- 

circular  parti  I  ions,   extending  fror 

n  llie   Bxlc   to 

cvlinder.      As 

it  revolves  in  the  direction  of  ihe  n 

irn.ws,  the  cs- 

:o    llie   water. 

and  scoop  it  up,  and  as  they  ascr 
it  into   a  trough    placed    under  on 

■nd,  discharge 
e   end   of  tfie 

shafl,  which  is  hollowed  into  as   n 

-any  compan- 

Menu  as  there  are  partitions  or  scoops.     Wheels  of  this  description,  and 
propelled  by  stcain,  are  oxtensivaly  used  to  drain  the  fens  of  Lincolnsliire. 


Tie  CAimete  Nbria. 
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THE  NORIA  OR  EflTFTIAN  WHEEL. 

The  tympannra  has  been  described  u  an  assemblage  of  ^tten,  and 
the  Nona  may  be  considered  as  a  nnrnber  of  revolviDg  swape's.  It  con* 
usti  of  a  series  of  poles  united  like  the  arms  of  a  wheel  to  a  horliontal 
■haft.  To  the  extremity  of  each,  a  vessel  is  attached,  which  fills  as  it  dips 
into  the  water,  and  is  discharged  into  a  reservoir  or  gutter  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  circle  which  il  doscribcs.  See  No.  47.  Hence,  the  former 
raises  water  only  through  hdf  a  dianieter,  while  this  elevates  it  through 
a  whole  one.  The  idta  of  thus  connecting  a  number  of  poles  with  their 
buckets,  must  have  early  occurred  to  the  agricultural  mBchinists  of  Asia. 
The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  being  equally  obvious  as  in  the 
tympanum.  The  means  that  naturally  suggested  themselves,  of  strength- 
ening a  number  of  poles  thus  arranged,  gradnally  brought  these  machines 
into  tiic  form  of  whc»:la.  Sometimes,  a  rude  ring  was  formed,  to  ivhieh 
the  exterior  ends  were  secured ;  at  others,  disks  of  plank  were  adopted, 
and  the  vessels  were  attached  either  to  the  sides  or  nm,  and  » 
both. 


So.t&.    ChlBua  Nsrli. 


Kii.tr.    Norii, 


The  Chinese  make  the 
nltivc  form  ;  and  with  an 
■kill.  With  the  exceptioi 
whole  is  of  bamboo,  and  i 

ligatures  i 


loria,  in  what  would  seem  to  have  been  Its  pri- 
idmirable  degree  of  economy,  simplicity,  and 
of  the  axle  and  two  posts  to  support  it,  the 


used  i 


Eve 


the 


c  often  joints  of  the  same,  being  generally  about  four  feet  long 
r  three  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  attached  to  tho  poles  by 
t  such  an  angle,  as  to  fill  nearly  when  In  the  water,  and  to  dis- 
ir  contents  when  at,  or  near  the  top.  See  No.  48. 
The  periphery  of  the  wheel  is  composed  of  three  rings  of  nnetjual  di- 
ameter, and  so  arranged,  as  to  form  a  frustrum  of  a  cone.  The  smallest 
one,  to  which  the  open  ends  of  the  tubea  are  attached,  being  next  the  bank 
over  which  the  water  is  conveyed.  By  this  arrangement,  their  contenU 
are  necessarily  discharged  into  the  gutter  ai  they  pass  the  end  of  it. 
When  employed  to  raise  water  from  running  streams,  they  are  propelled 
by  the  current  in  the  usual  way — the  paddles  being  formed  of  woven 
buoboo,     Tha  liioi  of  these  wheels,  rary  from  twenty  to  aeventy  feet  in 


£uneter.  According  to  Staunton,  miie  ruM  over  tliree  hundred  ton*  of 
vuer  in  twenty-foor  honn.  A  writer  in  the  Chinete  Repository,  men- 
tiona  oihen  -which  nama  «  hnndred  and  fifty  tons  to  the  lieight  of  forty 
feet,  during  the  game  dme.  They  combine  strength  and  lightness  in  a  re- 
Barkable  degree." 

The  mode  of  constmcting  and  moving  the  noria  by  the  Romans,  is 
ikns  described  by  VitroTius :  "  When  water  is  to  be  raised  higher,  than 
by  the  ^mpanum,  a  wheel  is  made  round  an  axis,  of  such  a  magnitude, 
u  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised  requires.  Around  the  ex- 
iiecaity  of  the  side  of  the  wheel,  square  buckets  cemented  with  pitch  and 
wax  are  fixed  }  so  that  when  the  wheel  is  turned  by  the  walking  of  men, 
dte  filled  buckets  being  raised  to  the  top,  and  turning  again  toward  the 
bottom,  discharge  of  uemselves  what  they  have  brought  into  the  reser* 
Toir."  B.  X,  Cap.  9.  Newton's  T«ni.  As  the  drawings  made  by  Vi- 
tmvius  himself^  and  annexed  to  his  work  are  all  lost,  his  translators  do 
not  alwRvi  agree  respecting  the  precise  form  of  the  machines  described 
by  him,  Newton  has  figured  thenoria  as  a  large  drum,  to  one  side  of  which 
square  boxes  or  buckets  are  secured.  These  buckets  sre  closed  on  all 
sides,  with  the  exception  of  an  opening  to  admit  and  discharge  the  water. 
Persult  has  placed  tnem  on  the  paddles  or  floats  of  an  undershot  wheel, 
like  Barbara,  except  that  the  latter  makes  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  or 
backets  serve  at  the  same  droe  as  paddles  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the 
stream.  Rivius,  in  his  German  Translation,  (Kurcmburgh  1548,)  has  given 
me  figure  resembling  an  oeertkot  icketl  with  the  morion  reversed,  a  form 
in  which  it  is  still  someUmea  made ;  in  another,  it  is  similar  to  the  noria 
•/'£fjrpf  at  the  present  day,  a  modification  of  it,  probably  of  great  antiquity. 


Kq.«I.     Eiyiil 


secured  to  the  arms  by  ligatures,  or 
wheel,  as  described  by  Vitruvius,  the 
periphery  of  the  wheel  itself  is  made  hollow,  and  is  divided  into  a  number 
ef  cells,  or  compartments,  which  answer  the  same  purpose  as  separate  ves- 
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feb.  The  figure  No.  49,  is  taken  from  the  Grande  Dacription  of  E^pt. 
Plate  3.  Tom,  2,  E.  M.  Il  Wfta  sketched  from  one  near  Kosetta,  which  raised 
the  water  nine  feet.  The  liquid  enters  ihrough  openings  in  the  rim,  and 
is  diicharged  from  those  on  the  sides.  The  arrow  shows  the  dirvrtion  in 
which  il  moves.  Tiie  section  of  part  of  the  rim,  will  render  tho  internal 
conalruclioii  obvioaa.  Mr.  P.  S.  Girard,  author  of  the  Memoir  on  the 
Agiiculture  of  the  Egyptians,  says  they  are  extensively  used  in  llic  Delta, 
the  txig  wheels  being  very  rudely  formed. 

The  tympanum  may  be  considered  as  a  wheel  with  Aol/oie  »pokei, 
while  the  noria,  a.i  above  conitructed,  is  one  with  hollow Jellaei,  alcrm  by 
which  it  is  designated  in  French  authors ;  '  Itoue  a  jante  creuses,'  a  name 
■very  expressive,  and  one  which,  in  the  absence  of  information  respecting 
the  constrticCinn  of  tins  machine,  might  enable  a  mechanic  to  make  it. 

In  various  parts  of  Asia,  Greece,  Turkey,  Spain,  &c.  Earthenware 
jsrs  or  pots,  ore  secured  to  ihe  rim  or  eide  of  the  wheel,  as  in  No.  50, 
Every  farm  and  garden  in  Catalonia,  says  Arthur  Young,  has  such  a  ma- 
chine to  raise  water  forlie  purpose  of  irrigating  the  soil.  They  are  pro- 
pelled by  horses,  oxen,  mules,  and  sometimes  by  men.  In  Spain,  the 
.$  remained  unaltered  from  remote  times.  It  is  there  still  moved 
•  by    means    of    a    device    which 

ibahly     gave    rise     to     toothed 
heels. 

In  lie  axle  of  the  noria  are  in- 
serted two,  (and 
strong  Slicks  whi< 
cr  at  right  angles,  forming  arms 
or  spokes.  The  part  of  the  shaft 
in  which  these  are  fixed,  extends 
nearly  lo  the  centre  of  the  path, 
id  which  the  animal  walks ;  and 


) 
ich  oth- 


>  the 


cal 


yoke   or  beam 

hed :  the  bottom  of  this  shaft 

s  spokes  inserted    into  it  similar 

the  former,  and  which  rake  hold 


of  thi 

keep  the   wheel 


succession,  and  thereby 


Ho,  SO.    KofU  villi  Pou. 

In  Besson's  '  Theatre  Dcs  Instrum 
a  horizontal  shaft  with  fourspokof 


No.  60.     This  rude 

tlirou^'h    all 

1   probability 

of  the  early 

other  words,  the  ]iriinitive 

of    the     modern     cog 

e  by  which 


riih  thos 


tii  IS  an  ingenious  i 
n  the  last  figure,  can  impart  n 
to  a  vertical  one,  at  any  distance  from  the  centre,  and  thereby  aiisw< 
purpose  of  a  number  of  wheels  and  pinions  in  modifying  the  veloc 
the  machinery,  according  to  the  work  it  has  to  perform,  or  lo  an  inc 
or  diminution  of  the  motive  force  employed.  On  tho  Horiionlal  shaft, 
(which  is  turned  by  a  crank,)  is  a  sliding  s'ocket  to  which  the  spokes  are 
Recured.  The  vertical  shaft  has  also  a  simikr  socket,  which  is  raised  and 
lowered  hy  means  of  a  screw,  and  to  it,  arms  and  spokes  are  well  secur- 
ed.  These  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  flat  cone ;  so  that  by  adjusting 
Jhe  aockeu,  the  spokes  in  the  horizontal  shaft  can  be  made  to  take  hold 
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wbich  form  the  cone  round  the  vertical  one  at  any  part,  from  iti 
■pex  to  its  base. 

Two  prominent  defects  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  noria.  First,  part 
af  the  "Water  escapes  after  beine  raised  nearly  to  the  required  elevation, 
Seeond,  a  large  portion  is  raised  higher  than  the  reservoir  placed  to  re- 
enve  it,  into  which  it  is  discharged  after  the  vessels  begin  to  descend. 
(See  No.  49,  in  which  they  are  very  conspicuous.)  Consequently,  part 
of  the  power  expended  in  moving  this  wheel,  produces  no  useful  eflect. 
These  imperfections,  however,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  ancient  me- 
dianicians,  for  to  obviate  them,  the  Persian  wheel  was  devised,  and  so 
aamed  from  its  having  been  invented  or  extensively  used  in  that  country. 

The  vessels  in  which  the  M'ater  is 
raised,  instead  of  being  fastened  to  the 
rim,  or  forcing  part  of  it,  as  in  the 
preceding  figures,  are  suspended  from 
pins,  on  which  they  turn,  and  thereby 
retain  a  vertical  position  through  their 
entire  ascent ;  ana  when  at  the  top  are 
inverted  by  their  lower  part  coming  in 
contact  with  a  pin  or  roller  attached  to 
the  edge  of  the  gutter  or  reservoir,  as 
represented  in  the  figure.  By  this  ar- 
rangement no  water  escapes  in  rising, 
nor  is  it  elevated  any  higher  than  the 
edge  of  the  reservoir;  hence  the  defects 
in  the  noria  are  avoided.  Persian  wheels 
No.51.  PerauuiWkaeL  it  is  believed,  have  been  used   in   Eu- 

rope ever  since  the  Romans  ruled 
over  it,  if  not  before.  The  greatest  work  in  France  according  to  Arthur 
Yomig,  for  the  artificial  irrigation  of  land,  was  a  series  of  them  in  Lan- 
gaedoc,  which  raised  the  water  thirty  feet.  In  a  Dutch  translation  of 
Virgirs  Greorgics  in  1682,  they  are  represented  with  huge  buckets  like 
barrels,  suspended  from  both  sides  of  the  rim.  They  are  common  in 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  Travels  in  Poland  by  D'Ulanski,  page  241. 
They  were  extensively  used  in  England  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
See  DicL  Rusticum.  Lon.  1704.  We  are  not  aware  of  their  being  much 
employed,  if  at  all,  in  the  rinited  States. 

They  are  common  in  various  parts  of  Asia.  "  The  water  wheels  still 
UMed  in  Syria,"  says  Mr.  Barrow,  "  differ  only  from  those  of  China,  by 
having  loose  buckets  suspended  at  the  circumference,  instead  of  fixed 
tubes."*  Dr.  Russel,  in  his  'Natural  History  of  Aleppo,'  (p.  20,)  says  the 
inhabitants  make  use  of  large  quantities  of  w^ater,  "  which  they  raise  with 
the  Persian  wheel,"  from  the  nver.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  speci- 
mens of  these  machines  extant,  are  to  be  found  in  another  and  very  ancient 
city  of  Syria;  in  ITamath  on  the  Orontes,  so  named  after  its  founder,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Canaan.  "Two  days  journey  below  Horns,  (says  Volney) 
is  Hamath,  celebrated  in  Syria  for  its  water  works.  The  wheels  are 
the  largest  in  the  country,  being  thirty-two  feet  in  diameter."  The  city  is 
builton  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  it  by 
means  of  them,  the  buckets  of  which  empty  themselves  into  stone  aque- 
ducts, eapported  on  lofty  arches  on  a  level  with  the  ground  on  which  the 
dty  stands.  They  are  propelled  by  the  current.  Burckhardt  observed  about 
a  dosen  of  them,  the  largest  he  says,  "is  called  Naoura  el  Mahommeyde, 

^Smlbtmjr  to  Chiim,  Lon.  2606.  p.  &40. 
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snd  U  at  leaat  Kven^  feet."*  Theyare,  lie  remarks,  the  greatest  canoaitj 
which  B  modem  traveler  can  find  in  the  city.  Their  enormous  mKgnituds 
will  be  apparent,  if  we  consider  that  the  loftiest  class  of  buildings  in  this 
city,  (N.  xork,)  those  of  six  stories,  seldom  exceed  sixty  feet.  If  there- 
fore, the  largest  of  the  Persian  wheels  at  Hamath,  were  placed  on  the 
pavement,  with  its  side  towards  a  range  of  such  buildings,  it  would  oe- 
enpy  a  space  nearly  equal  to  the  fronts  of  three  of  them,  and  would  ex- 
tend several  feet  over  the  roofs  of  the  highest — and  twelve  of  them  would 
occupy  a  street,  one  sixth  of  a  mile  in  length. 

The  construction  of  the  water  works  of  Hamath  have  probably  re- 
mained unaltered  in  their  general  design,  from  very  remoio  times.  The 
peculiar  location  of  this  city,  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  (named  El  Ausi, 
the  tvnjl,)  and  its  consequent  adaptation  to  propel  underthot  toheelt,  wliich 
we  know,  were  used  in  such  works  by  the  ancients,  render  it  probable 
that  the  present  mode  of  raising  water,  ia  much  the  same  as  when  this  city 
flourished  under  Solomon;  and  when  the  Romans  under  Aurclius,  over- 
threw the  queen  of  Palmyra  and  her  army,  in  its  immediate  vicinity;  and 
from  the  great  antiquity  of  the  noria,  its  extensive  use  over  alt  Asia  in 
Ibrmer  ages,  and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  Hamath,  and  the  tenacious  ad- 
herence of  the  orientals  to  the  devices  of  their  forefathers;  we  infer  that 
the  machines  which  Burckhardt  beheld  with  admiration,  raising  the  water 
of  the  Orontes.  were  similar  to  others  in  use  at  the  same  city,  when  the 
•pies  of  Moses,  searched  the  land,  '  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  unio  Rehob, 
as  men  come  to  Hamath.'*  These  wheels  may  be  cited  as  another  proof  of 
the  preservation,  (by  continual  use)  of  hydraulic  machines,  while  every 
Other  memorial  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  originally  used,  hu 
long  since   disappeared. 

MoDEB  OF  PROpKi.LiNO  THE  NORIA. — The  tympanum,  noria,  chain  of 
pots,  and  even  the  screw,  were  often  turned,  according  to  Vitruvius,  by 
the  'treading'  or  'walking  of  men,'  i.  e.  except  when  employed  to  raise 
water  from  rapid  streams,  in  which  case  they  were  propelled,  ho  says,  by 
the  current  acting  on  float  boards  or  paddies,  as  in  common  under-shot 
wheels.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  his  translators  respecting 
the  mode  by  which  m^n  moved  these  machines.  Riviut,  the  translator  of 
the  German  edition  of  1,']48,  seems  to  have  thought  that  they  walked  round 
an  upright  shaft,  (aa  in  figs.  S6  and  53,]which  they  turned  by  horizontal 
bars,  and  by  means  of  cog  wheels  communicated  the  required  motioot 
He  has  also  represented  the  noria  as  moved  by  men  turning  a  crank;  a 
mode  of  propelling  it  that  ia  figured  in  the  first  German  edition  of  Ve* 
getius,  (1511.)  Barbara,  (15G7,)  represents  the  tympanum  as  moved  by 
a  crank;  the  noria  by  a  current  of  water;  and  the  chain  of  pots,  by  a 
tread  wheel,  like  the  one  figured  in  No.  24.  Peraxlt,  also,  in  his  figure  of 

■Tnvek  in  SfTia.  snd  (he  Half  Land.    Lon.  1922,  p.  146. 

'  Thera  ue  several  interesting  circupuUncea  recorded  reuiectiiif  Haniiith.  Tbi<  cit7 
and  Damueui  nsre  TrequentlT  subject  to  the  Jews,  The  '  Innd  of  HunBlh,'  vrui  par- 
ticulsrlj'  Tsui  to  them  and  their  kmgi.  Zedekinh  vru  (here  taken,  snd  hi>  sod>  and  no- 
Um  >lam  inhi«prB»encei  hi»  own  eyoi  were  then  piiloul.  and  he  wa*  carried  a  captiTe  I* 
Babjrion,  wheie  he  died.  Jar.  mix,  5.  Phsraoh  Necho  there  pat  JehoahaE.  another  ot 
Ibeir  king!  in  bonda,  whence  he  ww  taken  a  priaoner  to  Eg;pl,  and  conGned  till  his 
dralh.  2Kinn  uiii,  34.  Among  the  moat  latereatinf  ditcoveriei  of  modem  tiniM. 
connecled  witb  the  ancient  biatorj  of  this  people,  are  aculnlnred  re^reeeptations  at 
11wbea,af  the  Jews  captured  bj  Bhishab,  witt  the  hieraalvphical  inscriplion,  'h 
konda  Melee,'  kiof  of  the  Jews.  Pnm  the  diaoovariss  dT  Yaoof  and  Chuipelliim. 
lb*  piaoiiioii  with  wbioh  iha  dales  ara  delanninad,  ia  wondnful ;  ■  nanjr  ot  Iba  Bcqla 
torai  have  lbs  dates  inscribed  to  die  day  and  the  mouth.'    The  fifare  oT  tba  Jewish 

■""' —  poeed  to  be  ■  comet  portrait,  for  wasiatol*  — '"^ '"'—  ■* ' 

)  likaatmet  ara  alwajs  •xwtlf  pre— rvad." 


A^r,  iaanppoaed  to  be  ■  comet  portrsit,  for  wa  sia  toU  jatboaaMtfaa  E|7pliaaB» 
aanAt,  "Oelikaati  ' •' '" 
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iSm  tympanam,  places  the  men  in  a  timilar  one,  and  this  inteq)retation  of 
the  text  has  been  generally  followed.  It  is  corroborated  by  other  ancient 
tathors,  and  by  Vitm^ius  himself,  in  Book  x,  cap.  4,  where  he  speaks  of 
awheel  to  raise  weights,  'by  the  walking  of  men  therein/  that  is,  the 
eommon  walking  crane.  Philo,  who  was  contemporary  with  Vitruvius, 
or  flourished  shortly  after  him,  mentions  a  wheel  for  raising  water,  which 
was  turned  by  the  motion  of  men's  feet,  '  by  their  ascending  successively 
the  several  steps  that  are  within  it.'  Tread  wheels  arc  mentioned  also 
by  Suetonius,  and  Strabo  speaks  of  some  for  raising  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
which  were  moved  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  slaves.  Mr.  Newton,  the  En- 
glish translator,  supposed  the  men  walked  on  the  outside  of  the  wheel, 
like  the  modem  tread  mill.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  mode  was  in 
ose  among  the  ancients,  for  it  is  common  in  Persia  and  other  oriental 
countries,  particularly  China,  where  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity. 
Bsrbaro  has  figured  the  screw,  as  propelled  by  men  pulling  down  spokes 
00  the  periphery  of  a  wheel  attached  to  it,  or  by  treading  on  them. 

About  eighteen  years  ago,  a  person  in  this  city,  (N.  York,)  took  out  a 
pstent  for  employing  aniinaU  to  propel  such  wheels.  A  horse  was  placed 
oear  the  top  and  yoked  to  a  horizontal  beam  fixed  behind,  and  against 
which  he  drew.  In  January,  1795,  a  Mr.  Eckhardt  obtained  a  patent  in 
England  for  'A  Method  of  applying  Animals  to  Machinery  in  general.' 
His  plan  was  to  employ  cattle  and  all  other  bulky  animals  to  walk  on  the 
top  of  large  wheels;  he  also  proposed  a  flexible  floor,  like  an  endless  chain, 
which  passed  over  two  wheels,  and  formed  an  inclined  plane  on  which 
animals  walked,  and  to  increase  the  effect,  they  drew  a  loaded  cart  be- 
hind them.*  Sixty  years  before  this,  viz.  in  1734,  Mr.  W.  Churchman 
exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society,  a  model  of  *A  new  Engine  for 
raising  Water,  in  which  Horses  and  other  Animals  draw  without  any  loss 
of  power.'  This  engine  was  a  series  of  pumps  worked  by  a  large  tread 
wheel,  on  the  top  of  which  horses  were  made  to  draw  against  a  beam  to 
which  they  were  yoked.  He  also  proposed  to  employ  horses  at  the  same 
time  within  the  wheel.*  But  the  contrivance  was  even  then  an  old  one,  for 
in  Agricola,  a  horse  is  figured  imparting  motion  to  bellows  by  walking 
Ufom  a  tread  wheel.^ 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Koran,  which  throws 
tome  light  on  the  early  employment  of  animals  in  raising  water.  Among 
the  ancients,  it  was  a  prevailing  custom  when  they  sacrificed  an  ox,  or  a 
heifer,  to  select  such  as  had  never  been  broken  to  labor  :  hence  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Sibyl  to  Eneas. 

Seven  bullocks  yet  unfokoiy  for  Phcsbat  choose. 
And  for  Diana,  seven  uiupotted  ewes. 

The  Israelites  also,  were  instructed  to  offer  **  a  red  heifer  without  spot 
wherein  is  no  blemish,  and  upon  which  never  came  yoheP  "  An  heifer 
which  hath  fiioi  been  wromght  with,  and  which  hath  not  drawn  in  the  yoke." 
One  which,  according  to  Mahomet,  was  "  not  broken  to  plough  the  earth, 
or  WATER  ikefiMr  Now  this  interpretation  is  not  only  consistent  with 
the  text  of  Moses,  but  is  exceedingly  probable,  for  the  Arabs  have  un- 
doubtedly preserved  with  their  independence  and  ancient  habits,  traditions 
of  numerous  transactions  referred  to  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  not  recorded ;  besides  it  indicates,  what  indeed  might  have 
been  inferred  :  viz.  that  the  principal  employment  of  animals  in  the  early 
iges,  was  to  plough  and  irrigate  the  soil.     But  when  in  process  of  time, 

•Repenory  of  Arts.  \m^  1795.  Vol.  ii.  ^Phil.  Traua.  Abridged  by  Martyn,  viii,  321. 
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bnnua  populuioti  bocame  denae,  dwn  animal  Ubor  wu  in  aome  dogreo 
•nperaaoM  hy  tbac  of  man.  The  exten«ive  employment  of  the  latter, 
u>pMtra  to  have  been  a  promineut  feature  in  the  political  economy  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  just  ai  it  ia  in  modern  China.  As  tne  country  teemed  with 
inhabitant!,  the  extensive  use  of  animal  labor  would  not  only  have  inter* 
fered  with  the  means  of  the  great  mass  of  the  former  in  obtaining  a  living, 
but  would  have  reiuirod  too  large  a  portion  of  the  land  lo  raise  food 
merely  for  the  latter.  

The  antiquity  of  the  noria  ma^  be  inferred  from  its  name  of  "  Egifplian 
wheel,"  the  only  one  by  which  it  was  known  in  some  countries.  It  is  to 
be  found  if  we  mistake  not,  among  the  symbols  of  ancient  mythology. 
In  elucidating  one  of  the  religious  precepts  of  Numa,  which  required 
persons  when  worshipping  in  the  temples,  to  hin  round ;  Plutarch  ob- 
■erves,  that  this  change  of  posture  may  have  an  enigmatical  meaning,  "  like 
the  EoTPTiAN  WHEELS,  admonishing  us  of  the  instability  of  every  thing 
human,  and  preparing  us  to  acquiesce  and  rest  satisfied  with  whatever 
turns  and  changes  the  divine  being  may  allot."  Life  of  Numa.  This 
figurative  application  of  the  noria.is  obviously  used  by  Plutarch  as  a  com- 
mon and  consequently  a  long  established  symbiil  of  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs  ;  and,  as  the  sentiment  which  he  illuatmtes  by  it,  is  precisely  tlie 
tame  as  that  which  the  mhed  of  tht  goddest  of  fortHne  v^as  designed  to 
point  out,  the  "  instability  of  fortune,"  and  of  which  it  was  the  emblem, 
we  conclude  that  the  "  wheel  of  fortune,"  was  a  vxtUr  wheel,  and  no  oth- 
er than  the  nokia  ;  and  that  to  it,  the  Grecian  philosopher  in  the  above 
passage  referred.  The  selecdon  of  an  Egyptian  wheel  to  denote  the  mu- 
tability of  human  affairs,  indicates  the  origin  not  only  of  Plutarch's  simili- 
tude, but  also  that  of  the  fable  of  the  goddess.  Egypt  was  the  source 
whence  the  Greeks  obtained  not  only  their  arts  and  science,  but  also  tlieir 
mythology,  with  its  deities,  heroes  and  its  mysterious  system  of  symbolical 
imagery  ;  and  if  tlic  Egypdans  were  not  the  invetUor*  of  the  system  of 
representing  and  concealing  things  by  symbols,  they  certainly  carried  it  to 
ft  greater  extent  than  any  other  people,  and  at  a  period  long  before  the 
Greeks  had  emerged  from  berbariam,  or  an  Egyptian  colony  had  settled 
in  their  country. 

Although  wo  are  not  aware  that  the  viheA  offortttne  had  any  other 
■ignification,  yet,  as  the  same  goddess  presided  over  riches  and  abund- 
ance—a  more  depressive  emblem  of  these  in  EoypT  could  not  have  been 
devised.  Agriculture  was  tlio  grand  source  of  wealtli  in  that  country, 
and  U  depended  almost  entirely  upon  artificial  irrigation,  for  except  dur- 
ing the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  water  was  raised  fur  that  purpose 
by  machines,  and  among  these,  the  noria  was  one  of  the  most  prominent, 
and  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient.  Egypt  without  irrigation  would 
have  been  a  dreary  i^aste,  and  like  its  neighboring  deserts  uninhabited  by 
man;  but  by  means  of  it,  the  soil  became  so  exceedingly  fertile  that 
Egypt  became  "  the  garden  of  the  east," — the  "  hot  bed  of  nature,"  and 
the  "granary  of  the  world."  It  was  artificial  irrijJiation  which,  under  the 
Pharaohs,  produced  food  for  seventeen  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  in  the 
reign  of 'Uamescs  or  Seiostris,  a  surplus  sufflcient  for  thirty-three  millions 
more ;  and  eren  under  the  Grecian  yoke,  when  its  ancient  glory  had  lone 
departad,  the  prodigious  quandties  of  grain,  which  it  produt^d,  enabled 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  amass  treasure  equal  to  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars.  There  was  therefore  a  peculiar  propriety,  whether 
designed  or  not,  in  the  goddeas  of  "  prosperity,"  "  riches,  and  "  abnnd- 
oDce,"  being  accompanied  with  the  noria  or  Egyptian  wheel,  <^  imple- 
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nent  which  ooDttihatad  wa  greatly  to  produce  them.  The  moiuier  ib 
which  thi*  deity  waa  aometimeg  repreaented,  sppean  to  hare  had  direct 
wfercnce  to  agiicnltnre  and  irrigation.  She  waa  seated  on  rockt,  (enn 
Ueina  of  stenU^  t)  the  wheel  by  her  side  and  a  river  at  her  feet,  (to  sig^ 
nUy  irrigation  1)  and  she  held  wncat  ears,  and  flowers  in  her  hand.  But 
whether  the  ancient  Egyptians  adopted  the  noria  or  not,  ai  the  emblem 
of  wealth  and  irrigation,  one  of  their  most  favorite  symbols  hai  direct 
reference  to  the  latter,  and  indirectly  to  the  former:  viz.  tLe  apHiMx; 
figui«s  of  which  havo  been  found  among  the  ruins,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  This  figure  consists,  ai  is  universally  known,  ufths 
the  head  and  hreoata  of  a  woman,  united  to  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  waa 
symbolical  of  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile,  which  occurred  when 
the  sun  passed  through  the  zodiacal  signs,  hto  and  VWga — hence  the 
combination  of  these  signs  in  the  Sphinx,  as  an  emblem  of  that  general 
irrigation  of  the  land  once  a  year,  npaa  which  their  prosperity  so  greatly 
de|>ended.  This  was  the  origin  of  passing  streams  of  water  through  the 
moiithsof  figures  of  lions,  and  sometimes,  though  mote  rarely,  of  virgms,  as 
in  the  figures  below — which  are  taken  from  Rivius'  translation  of  Viti 


■>  of  Pip«>,  fcb  lyBMIuI  >r  ItnnllDB. 

The  analogy  between  the  form  and  ornaments  of  an  object  and  its  uses, 
seems  to  have  always  been  kept  in  view  fay  the  siicients;  although,  front 
our  imperfect  knowledge  of  them,  it  is  diflicult  end  sometimes  impossible 
to  perceive  it.  That  they  displayed  unrivaled  skill  in  some  of  their  de- 
signs and  decorations  is  universally  admitted.  There  is  certainly  no  na- 
tural analogy  between  &  lion  and  a  fountain,  end  no  obvious  propriety  in 
making  water  to  flow  out  of  the  mouths  of  figures  of  these  animals ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  appear  to  be  very  inappropriate ;  but  when  we  leam 
that  the  lion  as  an  astronomical  symbol,  was  intimately  associated  with  a 
great  natural  hydraulic  operation,  of  the  first  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Egyptians,  we  perceive  at  once  their  reasons  for  transferring  figure* 
of  it  to  artificial  discharges  of  the  liquid,  and  hence  the  orifices  of  cocks, 
pipes,  and  spouts  of  gutters,  fountains,  &c.  were  decorated  as  above.  In 
■omc  ancient  foHnta'tM,  figures  of  virgins,  as  nymphs  of  springs,  leaned 

Jm  urns  of  running  water.     In  others,  vjtSEI  ottrlumtd,   (with   figures 
Acjuarius,  Occanus,  &c.)  a  beautiful  device,     Lioiu'  heads  for  spouti 
•re  very  common  in  Pompeii. 

There  is  another  ancient  emblem,  and  one  that  is  universally  admired, 
which  may  here  be  noticed,  as  its  origin  is  associated  with  artificial  irri- 
fatioit — the  Cobnucopia,  or  '  Horn  of  Abundance.'  This  elegant  symbol 
IS  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  for  laiB  was  sometimes  represented  with 
it,  and  /ns,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  signified  the  'cause  of  abundance.' 
We  have  already  seen  that  irrigation  was  and  still  is,  the  principal  source 
of  plenty  in  Egypt;  and  viater  in  the  scriptures  is  repeatedly  used  in  th« 
same  sense.  To  understand  the  allegory,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
riren  were  anciently  compwvd  to  bttUt;  the  reasons  for  which  at  this  n- 
mole  period,  are  not  very  obvious ;  perhaps  among  othcn,  from  the  Doii* 
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tt  rajnJ  ftreama,  betring  >ome  reBembuice  at  a  diitance,  to  the  lowing 
•nd  bellowing  of  theie  aninuli ;  and  the  hraneitt  ^  rieert  were  com- 
pared to  their  Aonu ;  thus,  the  small  branch  of  the  Bosphoms,  which 
Jbrmi  the  harbor  of  Constantiaople,  bi!11  retaitis  its  ancient  Dame  of  the 
'Golden  Horn;'  and  in  some  of  our  dictionaries,  'winding  streams'  ia 
given  as  one  of  the  definitions  of  Itonu.  The  bull  which  is  coinmon  on 
■ome  Greek  coins  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  symbol  of  a  river,  per- 
haps from  the  overflow  oi  same,  when  the  sun  passed  through  thibzodiacal 
ngn  Tmtnu.  According  to  the  Greek  version,  one  of  the  branches  of  lh« 
river  Aehdout  in  Epirus,  was  diverted  or  broken  off  by  Hercules,  to  irri< 
gate  some  parched  land  in  its  vicinity.  This,  like  other  labors  of  that 
hero,  was  allegorized  by  representing  him  et^aged  in  conflict  with  a  bull, 

iAchclous)  whom  he  overcame,  and  broke  off  oiu  i^  kit  kontt;  and  this 
lom  being  Riled  with  fruits  and  flowers,  was  emblematical  of  the  mite- 
jMHi  JerlUUif  o/*  tht  toil.    Ovid  doscribes  the  contest,  when  that  hem 

'Iwiit  nn  and  teorn. 

From  hb  maimed  front,  he  tore  tbe  Mubboin  bom, 
This,  heap'd  wiih  flowers  and  rniiti,  the  Na^di  bear. 
Sacred  to  plenty,  and  tbe  boooteoiu  year. 

But  Acheloua  in  bit  oozy  bed 

Deep  hides  hi*  brow  defonn'd,  and  mrtie  head. 

No  ml  wound  the  victor's  trimnph  ihow'd. 

But  bli  loil  houon  griev'd  tbe  watery  god.    Met.  ix. 
Thus  river  eods  were  sometimes  represented  with  a  cornucopia  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  resting  on  a  vase  of  flowing  water. 

Another  interesting  allegory  of  the  ancient*  has  reference  to  water : 
the  fable  of  Mbdea,  who  it  was  said,  by  boitimg  old  people,  made  them 
young  again,  referred  to  warmor  vapor  baths,  which  she  invented,  and  into 
which  she  infused  fragrant  herbs — in  other  words,  the  'patent  medicated 
vapor  baths'  of  the  present  day.  She  also  possessed  the  art  of  changing 
tbe  color  of  the  hair.  When  therefore,  by  her  fomentations,  persons  ap- 
peared more  active  and  improved  in  health,  and  their  grey  hairs  changed 
into  ringlets  of  jet,  the  belief  in  her  magic  powers  became  irresistible — 
and  when  at  length,  her  apparatus,  i.  e.  the  catddroru,  wood  and  fire,  ifc 
wet«  discovered,  (which  she  had  sedulously  concealed,)  it  was  supposed 
that  her  patients  were  in  reality  boiled.  From  Ovid,  it  seems  she  had  the 
modern  /H^^Atf/- bath  also,  and  used  it  in  the  cure  of  iEson,  the  father  of  her 
husband  Jason : 

the  sleepinf  sire, 

Sbe  laitratei  thrice  with  inlphar,  water,  fire. 

His  Teeble  rraine  reminei  a  yonthful  air, 

A  gloiay  brown,  hii  bouy  beard  and  hair. 

The  meagre  paleneM  from  bii  upect  fled 

And  in  it*  room  sprang  up  a  flond  red.    Mtt.  vii. 
This  lady  was  the  great  patroness  of  herb  and  steam  doctors  of  old  ;  and 
may  be  considered  the  ancient  representative  of  modem  manufacturers  of 

Siecifics,  which,  as  they  allege,  (and  often  truly)  remove  all  diseases.  The 
ble  of  her  slaying  her  own  children  in  the  presence  of  Jason,  is  easily 
explained  by  her  administering  to  them  the  vrroitg  medicine,  or  too  large 
a  dose  of  the  ri^bt  one ;  the  latter  was  certainly  the  case  with  old  Peliai 
who  expired  under  it. 

Having  noticed  io  this  chapter  the  supposed  origin  of  oog-wheels,  we 
may  aa  well  introduce  here  an  ancient  mechanie,  to  whom  we  shall  have 
«coauon  hereafter  to  allude ;  one,  wboee  name  is  intimately  aaaociated 
with  tbe  moft  valuable  machine!  lor  tailing  water,  and  with  several  ini- 
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portuit  fanproTements  in  the  mechanic  aru.    As  the  earliest  distinct  notice 
of  eog^*wheels  is  in  the  description  of  one  of  bis  machines,  (see  the  clep- 
•jdra,  page  547,)  we  may  as  well  introduce  him  to  the  reader  at  this 
part  oT  our  subject,  although  we  have  not  ^et  in  the  progress  of  our  • 
work,  arrived  at  the  period  at  which  he  flourished. 

During  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  over  Egypt,  an  Egyptian 
barber  pursued  his  vocation  in  the  city  of  Alexandria.  Like  all  professors 
of  that  ancient  mystery,  he  possessed  besides  the  inferior  apparatus,  the 
two  most  essential  implements  of  all :  a  razor  and  a  looking  glass,  or 
mirror,  probably  a  metallic  one.  This  mirror,  we  are  informed,  was  sus« 
ponded  from  the  ceiling  of  his  shop,  and  balanced  by  a  weight,  which 
moved  in  a  concealed  case  in  one  comer  of  the  room.  Thus,  when  a 
customer  had  undergone  the  usual  purifying  operations,  he  drew  down 
the  mirror,  that  he  might  witness  the  improvement  which  the  artist  had 
wrought  on  his  outer  man ;  and,  like  Otho, 

In  the  Speculum  survey  his  charms.    Juv.  Sat,  ii. 

after  which  he  returned  it  to  its  former  position  for  the  use  of  the  next 
customer.*  It  would  seem  that  the  case  in  which  the  weight  moved  was 
enclosed  at  the  bottom,  or  pretty  accurately  made,  for  as  the  weight 
moved  in  it,  and  displaced  the  air,  a  certain  sound  was  produced,  either 

"Metallic  mirrors  furnish  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  skill  in  working  the  metals  in  the 
remotest  times,  for  their  antiqaitj  extends  beyond  all  records.  In  the  first  pages  of  his- 
tory thev  are  mentioned  as  in  common  use.  The  brtzen  laver  of  the  Tabemacle, 
wu  mam  of  the  mirrors  of  the  Israelitish  women,  which  they  carried  with  them  out  of 
Egypt  From  some  found  at  Thebes,  as  well  as  renresentations  of  others  in  the  sculp- 
tures and  painting!*,  we  see  at  once  tliat  these  '  looxing  glasses/  (as  they  are  called  m 
Exodus,)  were  similar  to  those  of  Greek  and  Roman  ladies :  viz.  rouncl  or  oval  plates 
of  metal,  from  three  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  handles  of  wood,  stone  and 
metal  highly  ornamented  and  of  various  forms,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer. 
Some  have  been  found  in  I'WKypt  with  the  In^itre  partially  preserved.  They  are  com- 
posed of  an  alloy  of  copper,  mid  antimony  or  tin,  and  lead ;  and  appear  to  have  been 
carried  about  the  person,  secured  to,  or  suspended  from  tlie  girdle,  as  pincnsliions  and 
scissors  were  formerly  worn  and  are  ik>  still  by  some  antiquated  ladies.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  them  also  of  silver  and  of  steel.  Some  of  the  latter  were  found  in 
Herculaneum.  Plutarch  mentions  inirrors  enclosed  in  very  rich  frames.  Among  the 
articles  of  the  toilet  found  in  Pompeii,  are  ear-rings,  golden  and  common  pm$^  and 
several  metallic  mirrors.  One  is  round  and  eight  inches  in  diameter,  the  otiier  an  ob 
long  square.  They  had  them  with  plane  surfaces,  and  also  convex  and  concave.  Se ' 
Beca  says  his  countrywomen  had  them  also,  equal  in  length  and  breadth  to  a  full  grown 
person,  superbly  decoratrd  with  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones.  Their  luxury  in 
this  article,  seems  to  have  been  exce««ive,  for  the  cost  of  one  often  exceeded  a  mo- 
derate fortune.  The  dowry  which  the  Senate  gave  tlie  daughter  of  Scipio,  according 
to  Seneca,  would  not  purchase  in  his  time,  a  mirror  for  the  daughter  of  a  frcedman. 
The  Anglo  Saxon  dames  had  portable  metallic  mirrors,  and  wore  them  suspended  from 
iIm  waist.  It  is  not  a  litle  singular  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  had  them  also,  formed  of 
■ihrer,  copper  and  its  allovs,  and  also  of  obsidian  stone.  They  had  them  plane,  convex, 
and  concave.  Had  not  t^e  art  of  making  these  mirrors  been  revived  in  the  speculums 
of  reflecting  telescopes,  their  lustre  could  hardly  have  been  appreciated ;  and  they 
would  probablr  have  been  considered  as  indifferent  substitutes  for  the  modem  looking- 
fflaas.  These  last  are  supposed  to  have  been  manufactured  in  ancient  Tyra.  and  of  a 
black  colored  glass.  Fluid  lead  or  tin  was  afterwards  used.  It  was  poured  on  the 
plates  while  they  were  hot  from  the  fire,  and  being  suffered  to  cool,  fonne<I  a  back 
which  reflected  Uie  image.  Looking-glasses  of  this  description  were  made  in  Venice, 
in  Ibe  13th  century.  It  was  not  till  atK>ut  the  IGth,  that  the  present  mode  of  coating  the 
back  with  quicksilver  and  tin  foil  was  introduced.  The  inventor  is  not  known. 
Venns  was  sometimes  represented  with  a  speculum  m  one  hand,  and  the  astronomieal 
symbol  of  the  planet  Venus  is  the  figure  of  one.  There  is  a  chemical  examinatior 
•f  an  ancient  speculum  in  the  17th  volume  of  Tilloch's  Phil.  Mag. 

Asriers  flourished  in  the  mythologic  ages,  for  Apollo  having  prolonged  tlie  ears  of 
Midas  to  a  length  resembling  those  of  a  certain  animal,  the  latter  it  is  said,  endeavored 
!•  hkis  um  dtsfraos  by  his  hair,  but  foimd  it  impossible  to  conceal  it  from  his  Iwiar 
Stwmu  rason  were  ancisntly  conunon. 
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by  Ita  expnlaion  through  loine  Rnall  orifice,  or  fay  its  escape  between  tba 
■idei  of  the  case  uid  the  weight.  Thii  aounil  had  prooably  remained 
annotioed  like  the  ordinary  creaking  of  a  door,  perhaps  for  years,  onti' 
one  day  aa  the  barber's  son  was  amuBing  himself  in  his  father's  shop,  hii 
attention  was  arrested  by  it.  This  boy's  subsequent  rejections  induced 
him  to  investigate  its  cause  ;  and  from  this  simple  circumstance,  he  was 
led  eventually  either  to  invent,  or  greatly  to  improve  the  hydraulic  organ, 
B  musical  instrument  of  great  celebrity  in  ancient  times.  His  ingenuity 
and  industry  were  so  conspicuous,  that  he  was  named  '  The  Delighter  in 
Works  of  Art'  His  studies  in  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy, 
were  rewarded  it  is  said,  with  the  discovery  of  the  pump,  air-gun,  fire^n- 
gino,  &c.  He  also  greatly  improved  the  clepsydra  or  watci^clock,  in  the 
construction  of  which  be  introduced  toothed  wheels,  and  even  jtwrled 
haiet.  VitruviuB,  ix,  9.  These  ancient  time-keepers,  were  therefore  the 
origin  of  modem  clocks  and  watches.  Now  this  barber's  son  is  the  indi- 
vidual we  wish  to  introduce  to  the  reader,  as  CTEsmiue  of  Alexandria, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  and  mechanicians  of  antiquity — 
one,  whose  claims  upon  our  esteem,  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any 
other  individual,  ancient  or  modem. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  simple,  the  trivial  sound  produced  by  the 
descent  of  the  weight  in  his  father's  shop,  was  to  him,  what  the  fall  of  the 
applo  was  to  Newton,  and  the  vibration  of  the  lamp  or  chandelier  in  the 
cnurch  at  Pisa,  to  Galileo.  The  circumstance  presents  another  to  the  nu- 
merous proofs  which  might  be  adduced,  that  inquiries  into  the  causes  of 
the  most  trifling  or  insignificant  of  physical  effects,  are  sure  to  lead,  di- 
rectlr  or  indirectly,  to  important  results — while  to  young  men  especially, 
it  holds  out  the  greatest  encouragement  to  occupy  their  leisure  in  useful 
researches.  It  shows,  that  however  unpropitious  their  circumstances  may 
be,  they  may  by  industrious  application,  become  distinguished  in  science, 
and  may  add  their  names  to  those  of  Clesibius  and  Franklin,  and  many 
others — immortal  examples  of  the  moral  grandeur  of  irrepressible  per- 
neverance  io  the  midst  of  difficulties. 


CHAPTER    Xy. 

THE  CHAIN  or  TOTS— III  oriili— UHd  li  JoHpk't  will  u  Cmitn-ttietnn  In  GsTpl— AIMmpt  at 

\oAmn  DDB — ApplkmtiDn,  of  It  \o  Mlivr  purpotai  thai  rvlriaf 
Dbdltnu  Aw  ovtnbM  «Km1(— Fnndoi^  laKkiis— Anliqiilir  •( 
n  eonfiniwlHl  with  Iha  boiIi  hrucisnl  ud  nsdm  aglliiirf— lntnidacad  IMc 
Qmu  bf  Danat— Oplnloni  at  maivn  wrinn  oa  ht  astiqalt)'— Rchmd  (o  I17  SotouiB— Babrloaiaa 
aafisa  llial  taltad  lbs  iratar  of  th*  CapbrUai  10  luppl)'  tha  hutflai  fanlna— Ropa  pamp — Hjdnalis 
Bab. 

The  tympanum  and  noria  in  all  their  modifications,  have  been  consider- 
«d  as  originating  in  the  gutter  or  jantu,  and  the  swape ;  while  the  ma- 
chine we  are  now  to  examine  is  evidently  derived  from  the  primitive  cord 
and  bucket  The  first  improvement  of  die  latter  wa*  the  introduction  of 
a  pulley  (No.  11)  over  which  the  cord  was  directed — the  next  was  the  «d- 
(Utlon  of  another  veasel,  so  aa  to  have  one  at  each  end  of  the  rape,  (Nos. 
IS  aod  14)  and  the  last  and  most  important  consisted  in  uniting  tfae  endi 
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of  die  rope,  and  seearing  to  it  a  number  of  vessels  at  equal  distances 
thitragk  the  whole  of  its  length — and  the  chaw  op  pots,  was  the  result. 

The  general  conatmction  of  this  machine  will  appear  from  an  examin- 
ation of  those  which  are  employed  to  raise  water  from  Joseph's  well 
•t  Cairo,  represented  at  page  46.  Above  the  mouth  of  each  shaft  a 
▼ertical  wheel  is  placed ;  over  which  two  endless  ropes  pass  and  are  sus- 
pended from  iL  These  are  kept  parallel  to,  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
each  other,  by  rungs  secured  to  them  at  regular  intervals,  so  that  when 
thus  united,  they  form  an  endless  ladder  of  ropes.  The  rungs  are  some- 
times of  wood,  but  more  frequently  of  cord  like  the  shrouds  of  a  ship, 
and  the  whole  is  of  such  a  length  that  the  lowest  part  hangs  two  or  three 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  that  is  to  be  raised.  Between  the 
rungs,  earthenware  vases  (of  the  form  figured  No.  7)  are  secured  by  cords 
round  the  neck,  and  also  round  a  knob  formed  on  the  bottom  for  that  pur- 
pose. See  A,  A,  in  the  Bgnrc.  As  the  axis  of  the  two  wheels  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  two  separate  views  of  the  chains  are  repre- 
sented. In  the  lower  pit,  both  ropes  of  one  half  of  the  chain  is  seen ; 
while  in  the  upper,  the  whole  length  of  one  is  in  view.  The  vases  or 
pots  are  so  arranged  that  in  passing  over  the  wheel,  they  fall  in  between 
the  spokes  which  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  latter  together,  as  shown  in 
the  section ;  and  when  they  reach  the  top,  their  contents  are  discharged 
into  a  trough.  [In  some  machines  the  trough  passes  under  one  rim  which 
is  made  to  project  for  that  purpose ;  in  others,  it  is  placed  below  the  wheel 
and  between  the  chains.]  There  are  in  the  upper  pit,  one  hundred  and 
diirty-eight  pots  and  the  distance  from  each  other  is  about  two  feet  seven 
ioches.  The  contents  of  each  are  twenty  cubic  inches.  The  wheels  that 
carry  the  chains  are  six  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter.  They  are  put  in  mo- 
tion by  cog  wheels  (on  the  opposite  end  of  their  axles)  working  into  oth- 
ers that  are  attached  to  the  perpendicular  shafts  to  which  the  blindfolded 
animals  are  yoked. 

The  chain  of  pots  in  Egypt  is  named  the  Sakia,  Its  superiority  over 
the  noria  and  tympanum,  &c.  in  being  adapted  to  raise  water  from  every 
depth,  has  caused  it  to  be  more  extensively  employed  for  artificial  irriga- 
tion than  any  other  Egyptian  machine — hence  it  is  to  be  seen  in  operation, 
all  along  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  from  its  mouth  up  to  the  first  cataract 
In  Upper  Egypt,  and  Nubia,  they  are  so  exceedingly  numerous  as  to  oc- 
cur every  hundred  yards ;  and  in  some  cases  they  are  not  forty  yards  apart. 
Their  numbers  and  utility  have  rendered  them  a  source  of  revenue,  for  we 
are  informed  that  each  sakia  is  taxed  twenty  dollars  per  annum,  while  the 
swape  is  assessed  at  half  that  amount.  They  are  also  common  in  Abys- 
sinia. They  were  noticed  there  by  Poncet  in  1698.  When  Sandys  was 
in  Egypt,  A.  D.  1611,  the  ^reat  number  of  sakias  did  not  escape  his 
observation :  "  Upon  the  banks  all  along  are  infinite  numbers  of  decpc 
and  spacious  vaults  into  which  they  doe  let  the  river,  drawing  up  the  wa- 
ter into  higher  cesterns,  with  wheeles  set  round  ^nth  pitchers,  and  turned 
about  by  buf&loes."     Travels,  page  118. 

An  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago  by  an  enterprising  European  to 
supersede  the  employment  of  diese  machines  in  Egypt,  which  on  account 
of  the  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  it  may  here  be  noticed. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  an  intelligent  young  man  of  Padua 
was  desigoed  by  his  parents  for  a  monk,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  to  receive 
an  appropriate  education.  His  inclination  however  led  him  to  prefer  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy  to  that  of  theology,  and  particularly  hydrau- 
lics. Upon  the  invasion  of  Italy  and  capture  of  Rome  by  the  French,  he 
wandered  oyer  various  jxuts  of  Europe,  supporting  himself  by  ipxibYvs^'j  ^^ 
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;ngth,  anil  hy  scienofic  eiliibiti 
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■  (letermined  to  visit  Egypt,  under  the  belief 
by  introducing  machinery  on  the  pria- 
the  noria  and  chain  of  pots,  iVc.     la 
xandria,  and  after  eomc  delay  was  inirodo- 
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forming  feats  of  agility  and  El 
roving  thuE  for  Rileen  years,  h 
that  he  would  make  hia  rorluni 
ciple  of  the  pump,  as  substitui 
June  1S15,  he  landed  at  Alt 

ced  to  Mahommed  All,  (the  present  Pasha.)  who  approved  of  his  project, 
and  in  whose  gardens  at  Soubra,  three  miles  from  Cairo,  he  constructed 
his  machine.  But  no  sooner  was  it  completed  and  put  in  operation  than 
be  discovered  in  tbe  Turkish  and  Arabic  cultivators  an  unconquerable  op- 
position to  its  introduction.  Indeed  this  result  might  have  been  anticipa- 
ted and,  if  we  ore  not  mistaken,  tbey  were  right  in  preferring  their  own 
simple  apparatus  to  an  elaborate  machine,  of  the  [  ' 

they  were  utterly  ignoi-ant     Their  rejection  of  it 

other  example  of  superstitious  adherence  to  the  impeneci  mecnanism  ol 
former  ages  ;  but  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  was,  we  believe,  an  eid- 
dence  of  the  correctness  of  their  judgment  Thus  disappointed,  liii 
brightest  hopes  blasted,  and  his  pecuniary  resources  all  but  exhausted — - 
for  he  received  no  renumeration,  either  for  the  Ioeb  of  his  time  or  his 
money — he,  with  an  energy  of  character  deserving  all  praise,  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  his  misfortunes.  He  therefore  turned  his  allcnlion 
to  (hat  subject  which  necessarily  occurs  to  every  intelligent  stranger  in 
Egypt — its  antiquiliet — and  while   the  Britisli  Museum  remains,  and   the 
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colossal  head  of  young  Mcmnon  J 
be  remembered  and  respeeiod. 
From  the  following  de 


preserved,  the 


:  of  I 


will 


of  the  chain  of  pots  by  Vitruvius,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Romans  made  it  of  more 
durable  materials  than  either  the  an- 
cient or  modern  people  of  Asia.  "But 
f  a  place  of  still  greater  height  (than 
■ould  be  reached  by  the  noria)  is  to  be 
inpplied;  on  the  same  axis  of  a  wheel, 
I  .louhh  chain  of  iron  is  wound  and  let 
\a\\Ti  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  ;  hav- 
ng  hrasi  btickctt,  each  containing  k 
:ungius  (seven  pints)  hanging  tliereto, 
:o  that  upon  the  turning  of  the  wheel, 
he  chain  revolving  round  the  axia 
itises  the  buckets  to  the  top ;  uhich 
drawn  upon  the  axis,  become  ii 


ei-led  and 


olhen 


:  the 


And  admit  and  di 


r  they  have  brought."  Book  : 
Cap.  9,  >fewtoii'i  Trans.  As  no  re- 
fi-renre  is  made  to  the  form  of  the  vea- 
scla,  by  Vitruvius,  we  find  them  repre- 
si'nled  by  translators  in  a  variety  of 
shapes,  at  cylinders,  cubes,  truncated 
ci>ncB,  pyramids,  as  well  as  portions  of^ 
and  combinations  of  them  all.  Some 
are  left  open  at  the  top.  and  both  wilt 
and  without  projecting  lips  in  front,  by 
which  to  shoot  the  contents  over  the 
edge  of  the  reservoir  as  they  pass  the 
wheel    or    drum.     Others   are  closed, 

igh  an  ori^ce  or  short  ti 


preaeMed.      (JVo.  53.)     Ftoni  the  leparale  figure  of  one  of  the  vesscU  it 
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wiD  be  seen  that  the  tabes  are  placed  at  the  upper  comer,  and  consequent- 
hf  retain  the  water  till  the  vessels  ascend  the  drum,  when  it  is  discharged 
as  represented.  Pforision  should  be  made  for  the  escape  of  air  from 
these  vessels,  as  they  enter  the  water,  and  also  for  its  admission  on  the 
discharge  of  the  Hqatd  above.  The  wheel  or  drum  which  carries  the 
ehain  is,  in  this  figure,  solid,  and  cut  into  a  hexagonal  form  to  prevent  it 
from  slipping. 

There  is  also  in  old  authors  a  great  diversity  in  the  construction  of  the 
chains,  and  also  in  their  number.  Some  understand  by  the  term  '  dauhU 
chain*  merely  a  simple  one  doubled  and  its  ends  united ;  i.  e.  one  whose 
length  is  equal  to  double  the  space  through  which  the  water  is  to  be  ele- 
vated by  it.  Others  suppose  two  separate  ones  intended  and  placed  par- 
allel to  each  other,  the  vessels  being  connected  to  them  as  in  the  figure. 
Others  again,  and  among  them  Barbaro,  figure  two  sets  of  chains  and  pots 
carried  by  the  same  wheel.  He  has  also  made  them  pass  under  pulleys 
in  the  water,  a  useless  device,  except  when  the  chains  are  employed  in  an 
inclined  position. 

The  chain  of  |)ots  is  mentioned  by  most  oriental  travelers,  although  de- 
scribed by  few.  In  T(rry*i  voyage  to  India  in  1615,  speaking  of  the 
tanks  and  wells  of  the  Hindoos,  he  observes,  "  they  usually  cover  those 
wells  with  a  building  over  head,  and  with  oxen  draw  water  out  of  their , 
which  riseth  up  in  many  small  buckets,  whereof  some  are  always  going 
down,  others  continually  coming  up  and  emptying  themselves  in  troughs 
or  little  rills,  made  to  receive  and  convey  the  water,  whither  they  please." 
p.  187.  To  the  same  machine  Fryer  refers,  when  speaking  of  die  differ- 
ent modes  of  raising  water  from  deep  icdh.  It  is  drawn  up,  he  says,  by 
oxen  "  with  huge  leathern  buckets  or  pots  around  a  wheel.''  p.  410. 
And  again  at  Surat,  it  is  drawn  up  "  in  leathern  bags  upon  wheels."  p. 
104.  Had  not  welh  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  these  extracts 
from  Fryer,  we  might  have  supposed  it  was  the  noria  to  which  he  alluded. 
Tavernier  mentions  it  in  the  same  way  as  applied  to  draw  water  from 
wells  in  Persia,  p.  143.  When  required  to  raise  it  from  rivers,  they 
were,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Persian  wheels  on  the  Orontes,  propelled  by 
the  current  when  it  was  sufficiently  rapid  for  the  purpose.  *'  As  for  the 
Euphrates,  (observes  Tavernier,)  certain  it  is  that  the  great  number  of 
mills  built  upon  it,  to  convey  water  to  the  neighboring  grounds,  have  not 
only  rendered  it  unnavigable,  but  made  it  very  dangerous."  Lucai\  in 
the  3d  l>ook  of  his  Pharsalia  alludes  to  this  extensive  diversion  of  the  wa- 
ter for  agricultural  purposes,  in  his  time. 

But  toon  Eiiphnitss*  muting  waves  divide, 
Covering,  like  fruilAil  Nile,  the  counUy  wide. 

These  mills  are  probably  similar  to  those  referred  to  by  Montanus  in 
his  account  of  Japan,  p.  296.     The  city  of  Jonda,  he  observes  was  de 
fended  by  a  strong  castle,  which  was  "  continually  supplied  with  fresh 
water  by  two  mills."     It  is  a  pity  they  were  not  described. 

The  chain  of  pots  was  useu  by  all  the  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity 
and  it  still  is  employed  more  or  less  over  all  Asia  and  Europe.  Previous 
tothelGUi  century,  it  constituted  the  'waterworks'  for  supplying  Europe- 
an cities,  and  was  often  driven  by  windmills — as  it  still  is  in  Holland.  It 
■eems  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  hydraulic  engines  among  half  civilised 
Badons,  while  those  only  which  are  enlightened,  have  the  pump.  Even 
the  materials  of  which  it  was  made  by  different  people  or  old,  may  bo 
considered  as  emblematical  of  their  nauonal  characters.  The  inhabitant! 
of  Egypt,  central  and  sonthem  Asia,  employed  light  and  fragile  matmriab; 
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tree,  and  the  vessels  of  earthenware  [ 
of  iron  and  the  vessels  of  brass.  The 
111  easily  subdued;  the  latter  item 


former  people 

and  inflexible — an  iron  race. 

It  is  described  by  Agricolaas  employed  in  the  German  mines.  De  Re 
MetalticB,  pp.  131,  133,  133.  The  chains  and  vessels  are  represented 
gf  various  lormH,  and  the  latter  both  of  iron  and  wood,  and  propelled  by 
tread  and  water  wheels."  In  Besson's  '  Theatre,'  A.  D.  1579,  it  is  figured 
aa  worked  liy  a  pendulum  and  cog  wheels — the  tei?th  being  continued 
over  half  the  peripheries  only."* 

In  Spain  it  hna  remained  in  continual  use  since  the  conquest  and  occit' 
palion  of  that  country  by  the  Romans ;  and  was  perhaps  previously  intro- 
duced by  the  PhcniciuHt,  a  people,  to  whom  Spain  was  early  indebted 
for  many  valuable  acquisitions.  It  was  employed  there  by  the  Moors  in  tha 
middle  ages,  under  whom  the  mhabitanis  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity 
■nd  civilization  unexampled  during  any  subsequent  period  of  their  histo- 
ry. The  arts  and  manufactures  were  carried  to  great  ]>erfection,  so  much 
BO,  that  in  the  twelfth  century,  while  the  rest  of  Europe  was  in  compara- 
tive barbarism,  the  tissues  of  Grenada  and  Andalusia  were  highly  prized 
Bt  Constantinople,  and  throughout  the  eastern  empire.  To  the  Moors  of 
Spain,  Europe  was  greatly  indabteil  for  [he  introduction  and  dissemination 
of  many  of  the  mrls  of  the  east ;  among  others  they  introduced  the  Asiatic 
system  of  agriculture,  with  its  inseparable  adjunct  artificial  irrigation.  Wa 
are  told  they  divided  the  lands  into  small  fields,  which  were  kept  constantly 
under  tillage ;  and  "they  conveyed  water  to  the  highest  and  drieai  spnta" 


The  ch, 


nd  material  of  its  vessels 


•  Tlie  De  Re  '  Metallicn'  of  George  Agricola  is  inralqiible  Tor  its  sreounl  of  the  hj^ 
dnulic  engine*  employed  in  the  mine*  of  Gennanv  iD  the  IGlh  and  preceJmg  eenlv 
riea ;  bebg  dnubtlvn  liinilnr  to  llioie  used  by  the  Itamaiit  in  BOme  at  (he  same  mines, 
and  eonlinaed  auiotemiptedly  in  uie.  TLo  Ant  edition  o(  tliis  work  was  publialiod  in 
1&4(;,  othcn  ill  1556— 1&58— 1561— IGSl—nud  1657.  ail  it  Duil.  Brunei's  ■  Manu«l 
Du  Libraire  et  De  L'Aniateur  de  Llvrea.'  Farit,  1830.  It  is  a  copj  of  the  list  editioK 
•ra  dmJib  ate  at  The  author  was  born  in  1494,  and  died  in  1555. 
*^eBj[H>£ircJierVMundusSublerraDe<i9.    Tom.  ii,  pp.  1*5,238.. 
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nxf  die  imperfect  snbsdtntes  for  cog  wheels,  identica]  with  those  of  Egypt 
and  Asia,  and  may  be  considered  a  fair  representative  of  this  machine  as 
used  in  the  agricultaral  districts  of  the  ancient  world. 

No.  55,  represents  a  section  of  a  mod- 
em machine.  The  wheel  is  placed  in  or 
over  a  cistern  designed  to  receive  tbe  wa- 
ter. Buckets  are  secured  to  the  chain  be- 
tween the  joints  of  the  latter,  and  the 
wheel  as  it  revolves,  receives  the  cen- 
tre of  these  joints  on  the  ends  of  its 
arms,  which  are  suitably  shaped  for  the 
purpose.  The  buckets  therefore  fall  in 
between  the  arms  of  the  wheel  and  be- 
come inverted  in  passing  over  it  as  in 
the  figure. 


Ro.  55.    Modern  Chain  of  PoCa. 


The  chain  of  pots  has  been  applied 
to  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  It  has 
been  employed  for  ages,  in  cleansing 
docks,  deejtcning  harbors,  &c.  The 
vessels  being  made  of  iron  and  formed 
like  wide  scoops,  are  made  to  pass  un- 
der pulleys  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a 
moveable  frame,  which  is  raised  and 
lowered,  to  suit  the  varying  depth  of 
the  channel.  Besson  also  proposed  it 
to  raise  mortar,  &c.  to  the  top  of  city 
walls,  fortifications,  &c.  and  wherever 
large  quantities  were  required  ;  an  ap- 
plication of  it  that  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of  extensive  builders,  for  the 
time  consumed  and  exertion  expended  by  a  laborer,  in  ascending  a  long  lad- 
der or  flight  of  stairs  to  deposit  a  modern  hodful  of  mortar,  and  returning 
through  the  same  space,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  economy 
and  useful  research  that  characterizes  the  age.  The  amount  of  force  con- 
sumed in  bearing  his  own  body  Uoice  over  the  space,  independently  of  the 
load,  would  in  a  well  regulated  device  of  this  kind  produce  an  equal  re- 
sult. Oliver  Evans  introduced  the  chain  of  pots  into  his  mills,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transmitting  flour  and  grain  to  the  different  floors. 

It  has  been  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  water  wheels.  As  the  noria, 
when  its  motion  is  reversed  by  the  admission  of  water  into  its  buckets  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  periphery,  is  converted  into  an  overshot  wheel — so 
the  chain  of  pots,  has  m  a  similar  manner,  been  made  to  transmit  power 
sod  communicate  motion  to  other  machines.  In  locations  where  there  is 
a  small  supply  of  water,  but  which  falls  from  a  considerable  height,  it  be- 
comes a  valuable  substitute  for  the  overshot  wheel,  as  a  first  mover.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  obvious  application  of  it  should  not  have  occurred 
to  European  mechanicians  previous  to  the  17th  century.  It  was  designed 
by  M.  r  rancini,  and  by  the  direction  of  Colbert,  the  illustrious  and  pa- 
triotic minister  of  Louis  XIV,  one  was  erected  in  1668,  in  one  of  tlie  pub- 
lic gardens  at  Paris.  A  natural  spring  in  this  garden  supplied  water  for 
the  plants.  It  was  received  into  a  large  basin,  and  to  prevent  its  over^ 
flowmg,  the  surplus  or  waste  water  was  discharged  by  a  gutter  into  a  well, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  it  disappeared  in  the  soil.  M.  Francini  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  fall  of  waste  water  in  the  well,  and  made  it  the  means  of 
fiiiing  a  portion  of  the  Mprng  water  sufficiently  high  to  fonii  %.  jeX  dL'««A. 


IM  FramemP*  MocUm.  \BoA,  L 

Hs  erected  a  chain  of  pots,  E,  B,  No.  66,  which  reached  from  the  bot- 
torn  of  the  well  to  such  a  height  above  its  mouth  u  the  water  to  form 
the  jet  was  required  to  be  raised.  From  (he  upper  wheel  or  drum,  another 
chain  of  pots,  D,  C,  was  suspended 
ftnd  carried  round  b^  it,  the  lower  end 

rp  ff^       \f'  Act  dipping  into  the  water  to  be   raised 

ti  Th^-^i-    -t\  ■~a~'^  from  the  spring  A.     By  this  arrange- 

9f  [I  I.       JX  ment  the  weight  of  the  water  in  dt- 

0  |J\  /^-^-^ir  A  teending  the   welt  in  the  buckets  of 

W  'Vy        Vp  '^*  *''^'  chain,  raised  a  smaller  portion 

^  JX         il  (allowing    for   friction)   through    the 

~  same  space  by  the  second  one — and  a 

proportionable  ijuantity  stilt  higher. 
A  spout  conveyed  the  water  into  the 
bucltets  of  the  driving  or  motive  chain 
as  shown  at  B.  These  buckets  were 
made  of  brass,  and  wide  at  the  top, 
the  better  to  receive  water  from  the 
spring ;  and  also  that  when  one  was 
filled,  the  surplus  might  fall  down  it* 
sides  into  the  next  one  below,  and 
from  that  to  the  third  one,  and  bo  on, 
that  none  might  be  lost  bv  spilling 
over.  The  buckets  of  the  outer  chain 
were  of  the  same  form  and  material, 
but  insteEid  of  being  open  like  the  for- 
mer, they  were  closed  on  all  sides, 
the  water  being  received  into  them  at 
A,  and  discharged  from  them  at  m, 
through  short  necks  or  tubes,  e,  *, 
which  are  upwards  when  the  buckets 
ascend,  being  connected  to  the  smaller 
'    '     ■  '      *    I  from   the 


upper  c 


part  of  the  latter.     A   pipe 
D  m,  conveyed  the  water  to  form  the  jet.     The  a. 


Indi. 


s  the  direction  iu  which  both  chains  move.  The  vessels  on  the  chain 
£,  B,  below  B,  descending  into  the  well,  (the  bottom  of  which  is  not  shon-n,) 
fiill — while  those  shown  at  D,  C,  are  empty. 

The  chain  of  Pots  has  been  employed  to  work  pumps  in  mines,  to  pro- 
pel thrashing  machines,  See.  &c.* 

There  is  much  confusion  in  the  notices  of  the  chain  of  pots  by  ancient 
tHthors,  from  their  referring  to  it  without  discrimination  as  a  '  iclittl'  i 


thus 

of  th< 

its  having  been  propelled  in  the  i 

the  usual  way,  (through  the  medi 

tipoti  or  withm  a  wheel,  U..:.  it  hi 

•uperficial  know! 

It  was  of  it  tliat  Strabo  spoke,  "  which  by 

water  of  the  Nile  to  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill ;  and  which,  instead  of 

being  moved  by  oxen,  was  propelled  by  one  hundred  and  fifW  alaves." 

And  when  Jnbos  Caesar  was  beseiged  in  Atexandn*  by  the  Egyptians, 

hj  Iha  Frrneh  Aeadem/.    DesBguUgn'  Phllw 


nd  that  modification 
?rom  the  circumstance  of 
as  these,  viz  :  by  oxen  in 
icels,)  or  by  men  walking 
m,  inadvertence,  or  from  a 
I,  been  classed  witli  them, 
heels  and   pulleys  raised  the 


*Ba»  Vol.  i,  ornmehinw  appravad  t 
>W  u     Edinbai^  Emyc.  VoT  i,  BBS. 
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the  chain  of  pots  was  included  among  the  "  wheels  and  other  engines,^ 
bv  which  tlie  latter  raised  water  from  the  sea  and  discharged  it  into  the 
cisterns  that  supplied  Csesar's  army  with  fresh  water.  It  was  most  like- 
ly  among  the  "  hydraulic  engines,"  whicli  Herodotus  observes  the  liaby- 
looians  had,  to  raise  water  from  the  Euphrates  to  irrigate  their  lands. 
These  '  engines'  were  certainly  similar  to  those  of  India,  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  other  neighboring  countries ;  for  if  they  had  been  of  novel  construc- 
tion, or  peculiar  to  Chaldea,  he  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice  so 
impcirtant  a  fact,  if  he  even  omitted  (as  he  has)  to  describe  them. 

The  same  lack  of  discrimination  is  obvious  in  almost  all  the  accounts 
of  modem  as  of  ancient  authors,  respecting  this  machine.  When  they 
speak  of  wheels  for  raising  water,  it  is  as  difficult  to  ascertain  tliose  to 
which  they  allude,  as  it  is  m  the  parallel  passages  of  Philo  and  Diodorus, 
Strabo  and  Cesar.  Thus  Tavernier  in  his  passage  down  the  Tigris  to 
Uagdat,  remarks,  "  all  the  day  long,  we  saw  notliing  upon  either  side  of 
the  river,  but  pitiful  huts,  made  of  the  branches  of  palm  trees,  where  live 
certain  poor  people  that  turn  the  wheels^  by  means  whereof  they  water 
the  neighbormg  ground.*'  Sometimes  the  chain  of  pots  is  mentioned  by 
travelers  as  the  Persian  wheel,  and  popular  extracts  from  their  works 
tend  greatly  to  perplex  enquirers  into  its  history.  When  we  met  with 
statements  from  Shaw's  travels,  that  the  Persian  wheel  was  extensively 
used  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  through  all  Egypt,  they  were  so  much  at 
variance  with  the  testimony  of  other  oriental  travelers,  and  so  foreign  to 
our  impressions  respecting  the  use  of  that  machine  in  Eg^'pt,  that  we  had 
immc^diate  reference  to  his  work ;  when  the  apparent  discrepancy  was 
explained.  He  describes  and  figures  the  chain  of  }X)ts  (sakia)  as  the 
Pergiam  urhccL^  Norden  commits  the  same  error  :  **  they  likewise  employ 
the  Persian  wheel  with  ropes  of  pitchers,  which  is  turned  by  oxen."* 
TiciMS  also  describes  the  Spanish  chain  of  pots  as  the  Persian  wheel,  and 
which  ho  observes  is  used  "  all  over  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  Levant."* 

Other  travelers  si>eak  of  it  as  the  Noria,  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  **  Tra- 
vels in  the  South  of  Spain,"  Lon.  ISll,  page  152,  says  the  Spaniards  "  use 
a  mill  of  Arabic  origin,  from  which  our  ciiain  pump  is  evidently  derived ; 
it  is  called  a  noria.  A  vertical  wheel  over  a  well  has  a  series  of  earthen 
jars  fantcned  together  by  cords  of  Esparto,  which  descend  into  the  water 
and  fill  themselves  by  the  motion  of  the  wheel.  The  vertical  wheel 
is  put  in  motion  by  a  horizontal  one,  which  is  turned  by  a  cow.  No 
machine  can  be  more  simple."  In  the  Grande  Description  of  Egypt^ 
it  is  designated  '  Roue  a  />&/ji,''  instead  of  naming  it  from  the  chaio^ 
its  peculiar  and  distinguishing  feature.  It  certainly  has  nothing  in  com* 
mon  with  the  noria, except  the  pots  or  vessels  in  which  the  water  is  raised; 
and  these  in  the  latter,  are  su8|Kfnded  from  the  arms  of  infI(^xible  levers^ 
and  asc<fnd  in  the  arc  of  a  circle* ;  while  in  both  these  circumstances,  an<} 
others  might  l>o  named,  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever  lN*tween  flicm. 
The  chain  of  pots  is  generally  named  by  P^runch  authors, '  C7/a/W«'/,'  from 
its  reM»mblance  to  the  string  of  }>eads,  which  Uoman  catholics,  Mahome- 
tans, Builhists,  &c.  (like  the  Pag>ins  of  old)  use  in  rf*peating  their  pniyers. 
This  ap|H*llution  is  sufficiently  discriminating,  and  is  appropriate  ;  certainly 
more  so  than  Jlotic  a  jhAm,  since  it  serves  to  separate  this  machine  from 
vvcry  species  of  ttherh^  and  to  preserve  a  distmction  }>etween  two  ver}* 
diffiTcnt  classes  of  hydraulic  engines. 

The  chain  of  {>ots  seems  always  to  have  l>een  used  to  raise  water  from 

•  TravcK  p*iffe  '^.    ^  Trnveln  in  Frypt  ond  Nubia.  Vol.  i,  ^6. 

•  Travel«  throufh  Portugol  and  Spain  tn  1772,  and  73.    I«on.  J7t^,  page  329. 
'Tom.  S.    Manoira,  C.  M.    Piatt  6. 
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JoMpVa  well.  If  the  location  oT  diu  well,  iu  peculiar  construction,  d!- 
Twion  into  two  distinct  ahafts,  the  chamber  between  them  for  the  animals 
which  propel  the  machinery,  the  passaee  for  their  ascent  and  descent,  and 
its  enonnoui  depth,  be  maturely  considered,  it  will  appear,  we  think,  that 
BO  other  machine  could  at  any  time  have  been  used,  or  intended  by  its  can- 
Mructor*  to  have  been  used  in  raising  its  water;  if  therefore  this  celebra- 
ted well  be,  as  supposed,  a  work  of  the  ancient  £gyptiani,  or  a  relic  of 
Babylon,  then  the  endless  chain  of  pots  may  safely  be  regarded  as  coeval 
with  the  foundation  of  that  ancient  city,  if  not,  as  it  probably  is,  much 
Eiore  ancient. 

It  was  probably  the  'pump,' which  according  to  tradition,  Danaijs 
introduced  into  Greece,  a  thousand  years  before  the  building  of  Babylon 
by  the   Persians.      During  the   time  the   Israelites  were  in   Egypt,  this 

firince,  in  consequence  of  domestic  quarrels,  left  it  with  his  family  and 
riends,  and  sailed  for  Greece.  They  landed  on  the  coast  of  Peloponessus 
or  the  Horea,  and  were  hospitably  entertained  at  Argos,  where  they  set- 
tled. It  ii  said,  the  Greeks  did  not  at  that  time  possess  the  knowledge  of 
obtaining  water  from  wells;  the  companions  of  Danaus  having  been  the 
first  to  dig  them,  and  to  introduce  pumfs.  Pliny  vii.  5G.  If  die  inhabit- 
ants of  Greece  were  ignorant  of  wells,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  these 
Hrangers,  they  could  certainly  have  had  no  occasion  for  pumps ;  and  it 
was  natural  for  liic  Egyptians,  when  they  dug  wells,  lo  introduce  their 
own  country  methods  of  obtaining  water  front  them. 

As  the  word  '  pumps,*  is  not  however  to  be  understood  in  tlic  restricted 
Mtise  in  which  it  is  at  present  used,  the  question  occurs,  what  kind  of  ma- 
chines were  ihesel  1.  They  must  have  been  simple  in  their  construction, 
Ibr  otherwise  they  would  hava  been  ill  adapted  to  a  rude  and  uncultivated 
people,  and  such  the  Greeks  were  while  ignorant  of  wells.  2.  They 
must  have  been  of  general  application  to  the  vxlU  of  Greece.  3.  They 
were  such  as,  from  their  great  utility,  were  continued  in  use  through  sub> 
sequent  ages,  for  tliey  were  highly  prized,  and  the  memory  of  their  intro* 
duction  preserved.  4.  They  were  such  as  were  previously  used  in  Egypt. 
Now,  of  all  ancient  devices  for  raising  water,  to  which  the  term  'pump' 
could  with  any  propriety  be  applied,  the  chain  of  pots  is  the  only  one  that 
fulfils  the  conditions  premised,  It  is  evident  that  the  jantu  and  its  modi- 
fications  aro  wholly  inapplicable  to  raise  water  from  wells ;  and  the  f^ns- 
panum  and  noria  arc  equally  so.  The  tu>ape  is  not  adapted  to  deep  wella 
and  [hose  of  Greece  were  generally  such  :  yet  as  it  is  admirably  adopted 
to  raise  water  from  small  depths,  and  was  so  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks ; 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  also  introduced  by  Danaus  ;  as  we  know  that  it 
was  in  common  use  in  Egypt,  in  his  time.  (Sec  figures  36  and  43.)  It 
must  however  have  been  of  extremely  limited  application  to  wells  on  ac- 
count of  their  depth.  (Sec  page  38.)  The  modern  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
raise  water  with  it  only  about  itoen  feet ;  and  from  the  figures  just  referred 
to,  it  is  obvious  that  in  tho  time  of  Danau?,  it  was  raised  no  higher  by  it. 
but  if  its  application  was  even  extended  in  Greece,  to  elevate  water  from 
twice  that  acpih,  its  employment  in  wells  must  have  been  comparatively 
trifling. 

It  could  not  have  been  the  eham  ptany,  for  it  does  not  appear,  that 
either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  were  acquainted  witli  that  machine.  Vi> 
truviuB  is  silent  respecting  it.  Nor  can  we  suppose  any  thing  like  the 
aimMpherie  or  Jiirnmg  pump  intended — even,  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
both  were  then  known.  They  are  too  complex  to  have  been  at  all  auitcd 
to  the  Greeks  at  that  remote  age.  Indeed  they  are  altogether  worthleia 
ao  a  rude  people,  who  would  be  anable  to  keep  them  in  order,  or  to  delect 


die  etntes  of  their  ceesing  to  acL  But  that  the  'pumps'  of  Danaus  were 
•ome  kind  of  backet  machines,  like  the  chain  otpots,  is  inferable  from 
tlw  account  of  his  daughters'  punishment.  They  were  condemned  to  draw 
water  from  deep  wells,  and  would  of  course,  use  the  machines  their  fa 
ther  introduced.  Now  we  are  told  that  the  vessels  in  which  they  raised 
die  liquid  leaked  so  much,  diat  the  water  escaped  from  them  ere  it  reach- 
ed the  surface — hence  their  endless  punishmenL  The  witty  remark  of 
Bion  implies  the  same  thing.  A  person  speaking  of  the  severe  punish- 
ment  of  these  young  women,  in  perpetually  drawing  water  in  vessels  full 
of  holes,  he  remarked,  "  I  should  consider  them  much  more  to  be  pitied 
were  they  condemned  to  draw  water  in  vessels  without  holes."  Hence, 
we  infer  that  the  Egyptian  sakia  or  chain  op  pots,  was  the  '  pump'  in- 
troduced by  Danaus,  and  that  to  it  tradition  refers.  It  was  the  cm/y  one 
to  which,  from  its  construction,  and  adaptation  to  every  depth,  the  name 
of  '  pump*  could  have  been  applied — while  from  its  simplicity  and  efH- 
eiency,  it  was  a  gifl  of  no  ordinary  value  to  the  Greeks ;  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  it  into  their  country  was  worthy  of  being  preserved  from  oblivion. 

It  is  believed  to  have  )x?en  in  uninterrupted  use  there  since  the  age  of 
Danaus  ;  although  history  may  not  have  preserved  any  record  or  repre- 
sentation of  so  earlv  an  emnlovmont  of  it.  It  is  still  used  on  the  conti- 
nent  and  in  the  islands,  as  well  as  throughout  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  At 
Smyrna  it  is  as  common  as  a  pump  with  us.  In  "  Voyage  Pittoresque  do 
la  Grece,"  Paris,  1782,  Plate  49,  contains  a  drawing,  and  page  9  a 
description  of  one  in  a  garden  at  Scio,  the  ancient  Chios,  and  capital  city 
of  the  island  of  the  same  name.  It  is  similar  to  the  one  represented  in 
No.  54,  and  is  doubtless  identical  with  those  employed  in  the  same  cities, 
when  Homer  was  bom  near  the  former,  and  when  he  kept  a  school  in 
the  latter. 

On  the  antiquity  of  this  and  preceding  machines,  we  add  the  opinions  of 
recent  writers.  *'  A  traveler  standing  on  the  edge  of  either  Uie  Libyan  or 
Arabian  desert,  and  overlooking  Egypt,  would  behold  before  him  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  prospects  ever  presented  to  human  eyet.  He  would 
survey  a  deep  valley,  bright  with  vegetation,  and  teeming  with  a  depres- 
sed but  labonous  population  engaged  in  the  various  labors  of  agriculture. 
He  would  see  opposite  to  him  another  eternal  rampart,  which,  with  tlie 
one  he  stands  upon,  shuts  in  this  valley,  and  between  them  a  mighty  river, 
flowing  in  a  winding  course  from  the  foot  of  one  chain  to  the  other,  fur- 
nishing lateral  canals,  whence  the  water  is  elevated  by  wheels  and  buck- 
ets of  the  rudest  structures,  worked  sometimes  by  men  and  sometimes  by 
cattle,  and  no  doubt  identical  with  the  proceu  in  use  in  the  days  of  Sesos- 
frif."^  "  These  methods"  (of  raising  water  to  irrigate  the  land,)  "  are  not 
the  invention  of  the  modern  Egyptians,  but  hare  been  used  from  time  im» 
memorial  without  receiving  the  smallest  improvement,**^  "  Even  the  creak- 
ing sound  of  the  water  wheels,  as  the  blindfolded  oxen  went  round  and 
round,  and  of  the  tiny  cascades  splashing  from  the  string  of  earthen  pots 
into  the  trough  which  received  and  distributed  the  water  to  the  wooden 
canals ;  were  not  disagreeable  to  my  ears,  since  they  called  up  Inrfore  the 
imagination,  the  primitive  ages  of  mankind,  the  rude  contrivances  of  the 
eariy  kings  ofEgy/Jt,  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  which  have  trii- 
dergane  Uttle  change  or  improvement  up  to  the  present  hour"* 

Like  every  other  machine  that  has  yet  been  named,  the  date  of  its  on- 

•  North  Amarican  Review,  Un,  1899.  p.  185-6.  ^  ilietonr  of  the  Operations  of  the 
rkaacli  and  Briliflli  Annies  in  Egypt    Newcastle  1809.    Vel.  i,  psfe  92. 

•  St  Jalui,  "  Efjrpt  and  Mahammed  AIL"    Vol.  i,  10. 
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gin  is  unknown.  From  its  simplicity,  iu  obvious  derivation  from  the  prim- 
itive  corct  and  bucket,  its  employment  ovor  all  Asia  and  £gypt  at  tho 
present  time,  and  its  extensive  use  in  the  ancient  world ;  there  can  be  no 
question  of  its  great  antiquity.  Vitnivtus  is  alike  silent  respecting  the 
origin  of  this,  as  of  the  noria  and  tympanum,  and  doubtless  ibr  the  sam« 
reason — their  origin  extended  too  far  into  the  abyss  of  past  ages  to  be  dis- 
covered. It  is  singular  that  the  ancients,  who  attributed  almost  every 
agricultural  and  domestic  implement  to  oneorothcr  of  their  deities,  should 
not  have  derived  tlio  equally  important  machines  for  raising  water  from  it 
mmilar  source.  The  origin  of  the  plovg/i  they  gave  to  Osiris,  of  the  harroto 
to  Occator,  the  rake  to  Sarritor,  the  textile  to  Saturn,  the  tickle  to  Ceres, 
thsjiail  to  Triptolemus,  &c.;  and  as  they  attributed  the  art  of  manuring 
ground  to  a  god,  ihey  surely  ought  to  have  given  the  invention  uf  ma- 
chines to  irrigate  it  to  another. 

To  the  chain  of  pots,  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  beautiful  description  of 
tke  decay  and  deatli  of  the  human  body,  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Ecclcsi- 
utes :  "  Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  oowl  be  broken; 
or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cis- 
tern." In  the  east,  the  chain  is  almost  uniformly  made  of  cord  or  rope; 
and  the  former  part  of  the  passage  appears  to  refer  to  the  ends,  which 
are  spliced  or  tied  together,  becoming  loosened,  when  the  vessels  would 
necessarily  be  broken,  for  the  whole  would  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  an  occur- 
rence which  is  not  uncommon.  The  term  sili'er  cord,  is  expre^ivc  of  its 
Khiteneti,  the  result  of  iln  constant  exposure  to  water  and  tlie  bleaching 
effect  of  the  sun's  rays  :  and  golden  bowl  refers  to  the  red  earthenware 
pots  or  vases,  in  which  the  water  is  raised.  Both  pots  and  cords  stream- 
ing with  water,  and  glittering  in  the  sun,  presented  to  tlie  vivid  imagina- 
tions of  the  orientals,  striking  resemblances  to  burnished  gold  and  silver. 
The  circulation  of  the  stream  of  life  in  man,  (his  blood}*  its  interruption 
in  disease  and  old  age,  his  energies  failing,  and  the  mechanism  of  his 
frame  wearing  out,  and  at  last  ceasing  forever  to  move;  are  forcibly  illus- 
trated by  the  endless  or  circulating  cord  of  this  machine;  its  raising  living 
waters  and  dispf^rsing  diem  through  various  channels,  as  so  many  streams 
of  life,  until  its  vessels,  llie  pitchers,  l>ecome  broken,  and  the  flow  of  the 
■tream  jnlernipted,  and  the  wheel,  upon  which  its  movements  depended, 
becoming  deranged,  broken,  and  destroyed. 

That  the  pots  or  vases  are  frequently  broken,  we  leani  from  numerous 
travelers.  In  the  account  of  Joseph's  well,  in  the  Granile  Detcriplion,  it 
i»  said  to  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  in  constant  attendance,  to  keep  ibe 
animals  which  move  it  from  stopping,  and  to  replace  the  pitcltert  ihat  are 
broken.  And  that  the  wheels  were  often  deranged  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, when  we  consider  how  exceedingly  rude  and  imperfect  is  iJicir 
construction  over  all  the  cast.  The  surprise  of  travelers  has  often  been 
elicited  by  their  continuing  to  work  at  all,  while  exhibiting  every  symptom 
of  derangement  and  decay.  "  The  water  wheels,  pots,  ropes,  &c."  says 
Mr.  St.  John,  "had  an  extremely  antique  and  dilapidated  appearance;  and, 
if  much  used,  would  undouhtealy  fall  to  pieces."'*  We  are  told  that  a 
more  striking  picture  of  rude  and  imperfect  mechanism  could  scarcely  be 
conceived  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  tnat  the  '  Egyptian  Wheel'  as  an  em- 
blem of  inttohSUy,  had  releretice  to  it*  defective  construction  and  con- 
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stant  Uabili^  to  derangement,  as  much  so  as  to  its  rota  it  movement.  Nor 
bit  likely  that  they  were  much  superior  at  any  time  m  Judca,  r6r  the 
Jews  never  cultivated  the  arts  to  any  extent.  The  mechanics  among 
them  when  they  left  Egypt  were  j)robably  more  numerous  and  expert 
than  during  any  subse(]uent  period  of  their  history.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury B.  C.  when  Saul  began  to  reign,  there  was  not  a  blacksmith  in  the 
land,  or  one  that  could  for^e  iron ;  they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Phi- 
listines ;  and  although  David  at  liis  death  left  numerous  artificers,  when  his 
ion  built  the  temple  and  his  own  palace,  he  obtained  mechanics  from  Tyre. 
It  is  moreover  jiossible  that  the  plaints  and  moanings  incident  to  old 
tge,  *\vhen  the  grasshopper  sliall  be  a  burden  and  desire  shall  fail,*  were 
also  intended  to  he  pointed  out  by  the  perpetual  creaking  of  these  rickety 
machines,  as  indicative  of  approaching  dissolution.  The  harsh  noise  they 
make  has  been  noticed  by  several  travelers.  St.  John  speaks  of  the  creak- 
ing sound  of  the  water  wheels ;  and  Stephens,  in  his  *  Incidents  of  Truvel,' 
observes,  "  it  was  moonlight,  and  the  creaking  of  the  water  wheels  on 
the  banks,  (of  the  Nile)  sounded  like  the  moaning  spirit  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian." 


ON  THE  ENGINE  THAT  RAISED  WATER  FROM  THE  EUPHRATES  TO  SUPPLY  TUB 

HANGING  GARDENS  AT  BABYLON. 

There  is  a  machine  noticed  by  ancient  authors,  which  probably  belongs 
to  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  it  is  by  far  tlie  most  interesting  hydraulic 
engine  mentioned  in  history.  Some  circumstances  connected  with  it,  are 
also  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  constructed  and  used  in  tlie  most  ancient 
and  most  splendid  city  of  the  postdiluvian  world ;  a  city  which  according 
to  tradition  existed  like  Joppa,  before  the  deluge:  viz.  Babylon — a  city 
^nerally  allowed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  builders  of  Babel;  sul)se- 
quently  enlarged  by  Nimrod;  extended  and  beautified  by  Scmiramis ; 
and  which  reached  its  acme  of  unrivaled  splendor  under  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  engine  which  raised  the  water  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  top  of  the 
walls  of  this  city,  to  supply  the  pensile  or  hanging  gardens,   greatly  ex- 
ceeded in  the  perpendicular  height  to  which  the  water  was  elevated  by  it, 
the  most  famous  hydraulic  machinery  of  modern  ages  ;  and  like  most  of 
the  works  of  the  remote  ancients,  it  appears  to  have  borne  the  impress  of 
those  mighty  intellects,  who  never  suffered  any   physical  impediment  to 
interfere  with  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs  ;  and   many  of  whoso 
works  almost  induce  us  to  befu've  that  men  *  were  giants  in  those  days.' 
The  walls  of  Babylon,  acconlingto  Herodotus,  i,  178,  were  350  feet  high! 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  others  make  them  much  less;  but  the   descriptions 
of  them  by  the  latter,  it  is  alleged,  were  ap])licable  only,  after  the  Per- 
nans  under  Darius  Hystaspcs  retook  the  city  upon  its  revolt,  and  demo- 
lished, or  rather  reduced  their  height  to  about  50  cubits  ;  whereas  the  fa- 
ther of  history  gives  their  original  elevation,  and  incredii)le  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, his  statement  is  believed  to  be  correct.     He  is  the  oldest  author 
who  has  described  them;  and  he  visited  Babylon  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  death ;  and  four  hundred  before  Dio- 
dorus flourished.     He  has  recorded  the  impressions  which  at  that  time, 
the  city  made  on  his  mind,  in  the  following  words,  "  its  internal  beauty 
and  magnificence  exceed  whatever  has  come  within  my  knowledge;"  and 
Herodotus,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  splen- 
did cities  of  Egypt  and  the  east.     Had  not  the  pyramids  of  Geezer,  the 
temples  and  tombs  of  Thebes  and  Karnac,  the  artificial  lake^  ai\d  CQiv«]b^ 
of  Egypt,  the  vreU  of  China,  the  caves  of  EUora  and  IcAepVvBiiXB^  l&^* 
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come  down  to  our  times;  doiciipuoni  of  thom  by  ancient  author*,  would 
luTO  been  deemed  extravftguit  or  fabuloai,  and  their  dimenriona  reduced 
to  kHiinilate  them  with  the  worlu  of  modern  times:  h>  itrongly  are 
we  inclined  to  depreciate  the  labori  of  t}ie  ancients,  whcnerer  they 
greatlj  excel  our  own.  According  to  Beroaus,  wlio  is  quoted  by  Jose- 
phus,  Antiq.  x,  11,  it  was  Nebuchadneszar  who  constructed  these  gardens, 
■o  that  the  prophet  Dauiel  must  have  witnessed  their  erection,  and  also 
that  of  the  Hydraulic  engine  ;  for  he  was  a  young  man  when  lahen  a  cap- 
tive to  Babylon  in  the  beginning  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  rcjgn,  and  he  con- 
tinued there  till  the  death  of  that  monarch  and  of  his  successor.  Amytis, 
the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  a  Mede,  and  as  Babylon  was  situated 
on  on  extensive  plain,  she  very  sensibly  felt  the  loss  of  the  hills  and 
woods  of  her  native  land.  To  supply  this  loss  in  some  degree,  these  fa 
nous  gardens,  in  which  large  forest  trees  were  cultivated,  were  con- 
structed. They  extended  in  terraces  formed  one  above  another  to  the 
top  of  the  city  walla,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  moisture, 
the  engine  in  question  was  erected.* 

As  no  account  of  the  nature  of  this  machine  has  been  preserved,  we 
are  left  to  conjecture  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  consti-uctcd,  from 
the  only  datum  afforded,  viz :  the  height  to  which  it  raised  the  water. 
We  can  easily  conceive  how  water  could  have  been  supplied  to  the  upper- 
most of  these  gardens  by  a  tericM  of  machines,  as  now  practised  in  the  east 
to  carry  water  over  the  highest  elevations— but  this  is  always  m^niioncd 
as  a  tingle  engine,  not  a  series  of  them.  Had  its  location  been  determin- 
ed, that  circumstance  alone,  would  have  aided  materially  in  the  investi- 
gation ;  hut  we  do  not  certainly  know  whether  it  was  placed  on  the  hip-hest 
terrace — on  a  level  with  the  Euphrates— or  at  some  intermediate  elevation. 
The  authors  of  tlie  Universal  History  remark,  "  upon  the  uppermenC  of  these 
terraces  was  a  reservoir,  supplied  by  a  certain  engine,  from  whence  the 
gardens  on  the  other  terraces  were  supplied."  They  do  not  say  where  die 
engine  itself  was  located.  Rollin  places  it  on  the  highest  part  of  the  gar- 
dens :  "  In  the  upper  terrace  there  was  an  engine  or  kind  of  pump  by 
which  the  water  was  drawn  up." 

The  statement  of  an  engine  having  been  erected  at  the  top  is  probably 
correct,  for  we  are  not  aware  that  the  ancients  at  that  penod  posseased 
any  machine  which,  like  the  forcing  pump,  projected  water  aboit  iUrlf. 
Ancient  machines,  (and  every  one  which  we  have  yet  examined,  is  an  ex- 
ample,) did  not  raise  water  higher  than  their  own  level.  But  if  sucking 
and  forcing  pumps  were  then  known  and  used  in  Babylon,  a  period  howev- 
er, anterior  to  that  of  their  alleged  invention,  of  at  least  500  years,  still  if 
this  engine  was  placed  on  the  uppermost  lerraee,  both  would  have  been 
wholly  inapplicable.  If  therefore  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  en 
gine  was  a  modification  of  one  of  those  ancient  machines,  which  we  have 
already  examined  j  we  are  not  led  to  this  conclusion  by  supposing  the 
State  of  the  arts  in  Babylon  at  the  period  of  its  construction,  to  have 
been  too  crude  and  imperfect  to  admit  of  more  complex  or   philosophical 

■  Painlingi  ToiinJ  in  Pompeii,  reprcMDl  Villu  of  twi,  «.», 
Ibeir  rooli.  Thefe  kind  or  ginUiis  wcr*  probablr  not  i 
thnM  in  iha  cut.  ibouh  nana  pufaan  ern  Mnaied    * 
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apparatus— on  tbe  Gontrary.  we  know  tbat  the  Babyloniani  carried  many 
of  the  arts  to  the  highest  degree  of  refinement.  "  They  were  great  coik> 
trivers/*  in  this  respect,  and  "  fell  short  of  no  one  nation  under  the  sun, 
so  far  from  it,  that  they  in  a  great  measure  showed  the  way  to  every  na- 
tion besides."  Univer.  His.  Vol.  i,  933.  Besides,  it  is  certainly  more 
philosophical  to  suppose  this  famous  engine  to  have  been  a  modification 
of  some  machine,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  used  in  Chaldea  at 
that  time,  and  capable  of  producing  the  results  ascribed  to  the  Babylonian 
en^nc,  than  of  any  other  of  which  that  people  possibly  knew  nothing. 

Of  all  ancient  machines,  the  chain  of  pots  was  certainly  the  best  adapt- 
ed for  the  purpose,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  the  only  one  that  could,  with 
any  regard  to  permanency  and  efiect,  have  been  adopted.  It  stands,  and 
justly  so,  at  the  head  of  all  ancient  engines  for  raising  water  through  great 
elevations  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  machine  could  now  be 
produced  better  adapted  for  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon— either  in  the 
economy  and  simplicity  of  its  construction  ;  durability  and  effect ;  or  be 
less  liable  to  derangement,  less  expensive,  or  less  difficult  for  ordinary 
people  to  repair.  The  project  of  raising  water  through  a  perpendicular 
elevation,  exceeding  three  hundred  feet,  in  numerous  vessels  attached  to 
an  endless  chain,  would  probably  startle  most  of  our  mechanicians ;  and 
some  might  suppose  that  the  weight  of  so  long  a  chain,  if  made  of  troM, 
would  overcome  the  tenacity  of  the  metal ;  but  almost  all  the  works  of 
the  remote  ancients  partook  of  the  same  bold  features.  Magnitude  in  some 
of  their  machines,  is  as  surprising  as  in  other  departments  of  their  labors. 
Their  engineers  seem  to  have  carried  it  to  an  extent  that  in  modem  days, 
would  be  considered  as  verging  on  the  limits  of  the  natural  properties  of 
materials. 

That  the  chain  of  pots  was  the  standard  machine  for  raising  water  in 
quantitiet  from  great  deptJu  would  appear  from  Vitruvius,  since  it  is  the 
only  one  adapted  for  that  purpose  which  he  has  described,  except  the 
"machine  of  Ctesibius ;"  and  as  he  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the 
"  various  machines  for  raising  water,"  and  his  profession  as  a  civil  engi- 
neer would  necessarily  render  him  familiar  with  the  best  of  them,  it  is 
clear  that  he  was  ignorant  of  any  other  having  bc^en  in  previous  use. 
That  the  engine  at  Babylon  was  no  other  than  the  chain  of  pots,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  employment  of  the  latter  in  Joseph's  well,  where  it 
raises  water  to  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  that  ascribed  to  the  former ; 
and  if  the  subject  were  of  sufficient  interest,  we  think  a  connection  might 
be  traced  between  them,  if  Joseph's  well  be,  as  supposed,  a  relic  of  Egypt- 
ian Babylon.  Both  Egypt  and  Chaldea  were  subject  to  the  same  monarch 
at  the  time  that  city  was  built.  Twenty  two  or  three  years  only  had  elapsed 
after  Nebuchadnezzar's  death  when  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  and  with  it  the 
empire ;  and  nine  years  after  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses,  who 
when  in  Eeypt,  it  is  alleeed,  founded  a  city  on  tne  site  of  modern  Cairo, 
and  named  it  after  old  Bsibylon  Cambyses  reigned  seven  years  and  five 
months.  If,  therefore,  the  Babylonian  machine  was  superior  to  the  '  chain 
of  pots,'  (and  it  must  have  been,  if  it  differed  at  all  from  the  latter,  for 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  selected,)  then  it  would,  we  think,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  have  been  adopted  also  in  Joseph's  well,  in  which  the 
water  was  required  to  be  elevated  to  about  the  same  height  as  in  the 
hanging  gardens.  Besides,  if  it  possessed  peculiar  advantages,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  preserved  in  «<«,  as  well  as  the  chain  of  pots,  for  ihm 
Wealth,  comfort,  and  even  existence  of  the  people  of  the  east,  have  at  all 
times  depended  too  much  upon  such  machines  to  suffer  any  valuable  coo 
to  be  loot. 
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Bat  wu  the  chain  of  this  machine  formed  of  metal,  or  of  ropeil  Of 
■the  latter  we  have  no  doubt  They  are  generally  made  of  ilax  or  fibres  of  the 
.palm  tree  at  the  present  day  over  all  the  eFuL  In  great  elevatiuns,  chains 
of  rope  possess  important  advantages  over  tliose  of  metal,  in  llieir  RUjie- 
»ior  lightness,  being  free  from  corrosion,  and  tlic  faciliry  of  rcpeirint^  llivm. 
But  by  far  the  most  interesting  problem  connected  with  the  *J}ahyi()iiian 
engine  is,  wns  the  water  of  the  Euphrates  raised  by  it  to  tlio  higriest  ter- 
race at  asiKGLE  i.iftT  If  we  had  not  been  informed  of  one  reservoir  only, 
on  the  upper  terrace  "  from  whence  the  gardens  on  the  others  were  water- 
ed," we  should  have  supposed  the  water  really  raised  as  in  Joseph's  well, 
i.  e.  by  ttoo,  or  even  more  separate  chains ;  and  as  it  is,  we  cannot  believe 
that  so  ingenious  a  people  as  the  Babylonians  would  raise  the  whole  of 
the  water  which  the  gardens  reijuired  to  the  uppermost  terrace,  when  the 
greatfU  portion  of  it  was  not  wanted  half  so  high.  As  the  size  of  the  ter- 
races diminished  as  they  approaclied  the  top  of  tiie  walls,  it  is  probable  that 
full  two  thirds  of  the  water  was  consumed  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the 
ground.  We  therefore  conclude  that  this  famous  engine  was  composed 
of  at  least  two,  and  probably  more,  separate  chains  of  pots;  and  even  then, 
it  might  with  us  much  propriety,  be  noticed  by  ancient  authors  as  a  tingle 
machine,  as  that  at  Cairo  still  is,  by  all  modern  travelers.  Winkelman 
layp,  the  famous  gardens  at  Babylon  hod  canals,  some  of  "  which  were 
■upplied  by  pumps  and  other  engines."  And  Kircher  in  his  Ttnri*  BaiKi, 
IGTif,  repreients  fountains  and^>(«  d'eati  on  every  terrace. 


There  is  another  device  that  belongs  to  this  chapter  Every  person 
knows,  that  where  water  is  dispersed  over  extended  surfaces,  and  of  too  lim- 
ited depth  to  allow  the  use  of  a  vessel  to  scoop  it  up,  various  substances 
ftre  employed  to  absorb  it,  aa  sponge  and  woolen  rags,  and  from  which  it  ia 
Mparaied  by  pressure.  A  housemaid,  when  washing  a  floor,  thus  collects 
in  a  cloth  the  liquid  dispersed  in  the  purifying  process;  and  by  wring- 
«Bg  returns  it  to  the  vrssel.  The  process  is  substantially  the  Mine  as  that 
Mooptetl  to  raise  water  in  Verb's  Rope  Pump.  See  No.  57. 
Thit  machiaa  coDsists  of  one  or  more  endVew  lo^es,  formed'  of  loosely 
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i|ran  wool  or  borse  bair,  and  stretched  on  two  pulleys  like  the  endless 
dnin  of  pots.  These  pulleys  have  grooves  formed  on  their  surfaces  for 
the  reception  of  the  ropes.  One  of  them  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of  a 
well,  and  the  other  suspended  in  or  secured  to  the  bottom.  A  rapid  mo- 
tion is  cominunicated  to  the  upper  pulleVt  by  a  multiplying  wheel,  and 
the  ascending  side  of  each  rope  then  carries  up  the  water  absorbed  by  it; 
and  which  is  separated  from  it  when  passing  over  the  upper  pulley,  partly 
hy  centrifugal  force,  and  partly  by  being  squeezed  in  the  deep  groove,  or 
by  |iasslng  through  a  tube  as  shown  in  the  figure.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  motion,  the  column  of  water  adhering  to  the  rope,  is  always  less  than 
when  it  haa  been  worked  for  some  time,  and  continues  to  increase  till  the 
surrounding  air  partakes  of  its  motion.  By  the  utmost  efforts  of  a  man, 
nine  gallons  of  water  were  raised  by  one  of  these  machines  from  a  well, 
ninety-five  feet  deep,  in  one  minute.     Adam's  Philos.  Vol.  iii,  494. 

The  HYDRAULIC  BELT  is  a  similar  contrivance.  It  is  an  endless  double 
hand  of  woolen  cloth,  passing  over  two  rollers,  as  in  figure  57.  It  is  driven 
with  a  velocity  of  not  less  than  a  thq^osand  feet  per  minute ;  when  the  water 
contained  between  the  two  surfaces  is  carried  up  and  discharged  as  it  passes 
over  the  upper  roller,  by  the  pressure  of  the  band.  Some  machines  of 
this  kind  are  stated  to  have  produced  an  effect  equal  to  seventy- five  per 
cent,  of  the  power  expended,  while  that  of  ordinary  pumps  seldom  ex- 
ceeds sixty  per  cenL     See  Lon.  Mechan.  Mag.  Vol.  xxix,  page  431. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

Tub  Scesw— An  original  deriee— Varioiu  modm  of  constructing  it— Roman  Screw— Often  re-in  vented 
— 4strodaced  into  EDglaad  from  Germany— Combination  of  several  to  raise  water  to  great  elevaliona— 
■arqvit  of  Worcester'a  proposition  relating  to  it,  exemplified  by  M.  Pattu— Ascent  or  water  in  it 
fivaerif  eonsiJored  inezplieabl»— Its  history — Not  invented  by  Archimedus — Supposed  to  have  been  in 
rsriynsa  in  Egypt— Vitrmrlaa  ailont  respecting  its  author— Conon  its  inventor  or  re-inventor — ^This  phl- 
bvopber  faiaoiu  for  his  flaUary  of  Ptolemy  nod  Berenice — Dinocratcs  the  architect — Suspension  ot  metal 
be  sabstaftcea  without  sapport — ^The  »crew  not  attributed  to  Archimedes  till  aAer  his  death — Inventions 
sAen  given  to  others  than  their  anthors— Screws  used  as  ship  pumps  by  the  Greeks — Flatterers  Itka 
Cooon  too  often  found  among  men  of  science — Dedications  of  European  writers  oAen  blasphemous— 
Bereditary  titles  and  distinctions — Their  acceptance  unworthy  of  philosophers — Evil  influence  of  scien- 
liftc  men  in  accepting  them — ^Their  denunciation  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  framers  of  tha 
V.  8.  Coostittttioii— Their  extinetion  In  Europe  desirable — Plato,  Solon,  and  Socrates— George  111— 
Geenre  IV — James  Watt— Arago— Description  of  the  *Syracusan/  a  ship  built  by  Archimedes,  ia 
which  the  8crew  Pnnp  was  used. 

The  Cochleon  or  Egyptian  Screw,  the  machine  next  described  by 
Vitruvius,  is,  in  every  respect,  the  most  original  one  of  which  he  has  giv- 
en an  account.  Unlike  the  preceding,  which  appear  to  have  been  m  a 
great  measure  deduced  from  each  other,  it  forms  a  species  of  itself;  and 
wlioever  was  its  inventor,  he  has  left  in  it  a  proof  of  his  genius,  and  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  skill.  If  it  be  not  the  earliest  hydraulic  engine 
that  was  composed  of  ttiheSj  or  in  the  construction  of  which  they  were  in- 
troduced, it  certainly  is  the  oldest  one  known  of  that  description ;  and  in 
its  mode  of  operation  it  differs  essentially  from  all  other  ancient  tube  ma 
chines  ;  in  the  latter  the  tubes  merely  serve  as  conduits  for  the  ascending 
water,  and  aa  such  are  at  rest;  while  in  the  screw  it  is  the  tubes  theiuidWea 
ia  motioa  that  nufics  the  Uqnid* 
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a  variety  of  ways.  Snmrtimes 
!w,  one  or  more  flexible  tubes 
(generally  of  leaJ  or  strong  leath- 
er) round  a  cylinder  of  wood  or 
iron.  This  cylinder  is  sustained 
by  gudgeons  in  such  a  position, 
that  at  wliatever  angle  with  the 
horizon  it  is  used,  the  plane  of 
the  helix  must  always  be  inclined 
1 1  U9  axis  at  a  greater  angle ;  olli- 
I  r\Mse  no  waler  could  be  raised 
b;  It  any  more  than  by  turning 
'  direction.      The 
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ter,  the  liquid  enters  the  tube  and 
18  gradually  raised  by  each  revo- 
lution until  it  is  discharged  above. 
These  machines    are   commonly 
!    used  at  an  inclination  to  the  hon- 
t   io",  although   they 
re  placed  at  60°.     See 
the  Rgure. 

Na.5B.   Bcnw.  Instead  of  tubes  wound  round 

a  cylinder,  largo  grooves  were  sotnetimeB  formed  in  the  latter  and  cover- 
ed by  boards  or  sheets  of  metal,  closely  nailed  to  ilie  surfaces  between 
the  grooves — so  that  the  tatter  might  be  considered  as  tubes  sunk  into 
the  cylinder,  instead  of  being  folded  round  its  e 
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n;ike  the   threads  of  plank,  arranged  ob  k  helix 

which  was  fitted  with  journBlji,  and  made  to 
cylinder  of  the  same  length ;  The  edges  or  ex- 
ubbing  against  the  sides  of  the  latter,  and  coii- 
"         I  No.  5S.     This  modification  of  the 


cochleon  is  known  as  the  German  Snail.     It  has  this  advariege,  that 
may  be  worked  in  an  open  channel,  or  half  a  cylinder  instead  of  a  whole 
one,  since  it  is  only  the  lower  half  of  the  latter,  that  is  essential   to   iba 
the  operation   of  raising   water.      Machines  of  this   kind   of  lars^e   diniea*^ 
*hag  have  long  been  employed  by  the   DuH;h,  and  are  generally  drivi»J 
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S  'windmills.  But  tlie  outer  cylinder  is  more  generally  fixed  to  the 
ges  of  the  helix,  and  turned  with  it.  It  was  made  in  this  manner  by 
die  ancient  Romans ;  the  outer  cylinder  or  case  was  of  plank,  well  joint- 
ed toother,  and  nailed  to  the  edges  of  the  screw,  and  the  whole  cemented 
with  pitch,  and  bound  together  by  iron  hoops.  It  was  moved  like  the 
noria,  dec.  "  by  the  walking  of  men.''  Vitruvius,  B.  x.  Chap.  11.  See 
No.  59. 

The  screw  as  represented  in  the  preceding  fishes,  has  never  been  lost 
to  the  world  since  its  invention,  although  it  has  long  been  unknown  in  that 
country  in  which  it  was  devised — ^Eeypt.  It  appears  early  in  printed 
books.  In  the  first  German  edition  of  Vegetius,  (1511)  it  is  figured,  and 
nearly  in  a  vertical  position.  A  laborer  with  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  a 
sword  at  his  side,  is  seated  across  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  turns  it  by  a 
crank.* 

Like  almost  every  other  hydraulic  engine,  the  screw  has  often  been 
re-invented.  Cardan  mentions  a  blacksmith  of  Milan,  who  imagining  him- 
self its  original  inventor,  "for  joy,  ran  out  of  his  wits,*'  and  the  writer 
recollects  when  a  boy,  hearing  of  an  ingenious  shoemaker  in  much  the 
tame  predicament.  It  appears  to  have  been,  like  other  machines  for  the 
same  purpose,  introduced  into  England  from  Germany.  "  The  Holland- 
ers, (says  Switzer,)  have  long  ago,  as  some  books  that  I  have  seen  of 
theirs  of  fortification  intimate,  us'd  them  in  draining  their  morassy  and 
fenny  ground,  Jrom  wJience  they  liove  been  brought  into  England;  and  used 
in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire  and  other  low  countries. 
Those  of  the  smallest  kind  that  are  worked  by  men  have  only  an  iron 
handle,  as  a  grindstone  has;  but  the  largest  that  are  wrought  by  horses* 
have  a  wheel  like  the  cog-wheel  of  a  horse  mill.  This  engine,  (he  con- 
tinues,) which  takes  hold  of  the  water,  as  a  cork  screw  does  a  cork,  will 
throw  up  water  as  fast  as  an  overshot  wheel,  whereby  in  a  short  time,  an 
infinite  number  of  water  may  be  thrown  up;  and  I  remember  when  the 
foundation  of  the  stately  bridge  of  Blenheim  was  laid,  we  had  some  of 
them  used  with  ercat  success ;  and  they  arc  also  used  in  the  New  River 
Works,  about  l\twbury,  Berkshire,  and  said  to  be  the  contrivance  of  a 
common  soldier,  who  brought  tlie  invention  out  of  Flanders."  Hydros- 
tatics, 296,  298. 

When  employed  to  raise  water  to  great  elevations,  a  senes  of  two, 
three,  or  more,  one  above  another,  have  been  employed ;  the  lower  one 
discharging  its  contents  into  a  basin,  in  which  the  inferior  end  of  the  next 
above  is  immersed,  the  whole  being  connected  by  cog  wheels.  Thus  an 
old  author  observes,  **  you  may  raise  water  to  any  height  in  a  narrow  place, 
viz.  within  a  tower  to  the  top  thereof,  as  we  have  known  done  at  Au" 
gusta,  in  Germany  ;  to  wit,  if  the  spiral  pipes  be  multiplied,  so  that  the 
water  being  raised  bv  the  lower  spiral,  and  being  poured  out  into  some  re- 
ceptacle or  cistern ;  hence,  it  may  be  raised  higher  again  by  another  spiral, 
and  so  successively  by  more  spirals,  as  high  as  you  please,  all  which  spir- 
als may  be  moved  by  one  power,  viz.  by  the  water  of  a  river  underneath, 
or  by  another  animated  power."     Moxon. 

It  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  his  '  unpa- 
ralleled workman,  Caspar  ELaltofi*,'  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  thus  combin- 

*  Whether  siitimg  was  the  uiual  position  of  European  laborers  and  mechanics  when 
at  wsrk,  in  the  miodle  ages,  we  know  not ;  but  Cambden  has  a  remark  which  intimatas 
Ihat  all  EmgUak  meebanics  had  not  ia  his  time,  abandoned  this  oriental  custom  In  con- 
dading  his  tone  account  of  "  the  Sutesand  Degrees  of  England/'  from  kings,  prince^ 
dakcs,  k»fdi,  knigfalf ,  &c.  he  continaes,  *<  lastly,  craftsmen,  artizans  or  workmen :  be  thaf 
Ihat  Mor  for  htra,  and  namalr,8neh  as  sit  sI  mrfc,  mectomcfa  srt^/icers,  nnUfo^cflr 
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ing  a  number  of  them  together,  as  appears  from  the  fifty-third  proposition 
in  tho  *  century  of  inventions/  "  A  way  how  to  make  hollow  and  cover 
a  water  screw,  as  "  big  and  as  Umg  as  one  pleaseth,  in  an  easy  and  cheap 
way."  How,  and  of  what  materials  he  made  this,  is  not  known,  but  the 
fifty-fifth  proposition,  in  the  following  words,  has  been  fully  and  practical- 
ly developed  by  a  French  engineer.  "  A  double  water  screw,  the  inner- 
most to  mount  the  water,  and  the  outermost  for  it  to  descend,  more  in 
number  of  threads,  and  consequently  in  quantity  of  water,  tliough  r/.uch 
shorter  than  the  innermost  screw  by  which  the  water  asccndeth  ;  a  most 
extraordinary  help  for  the  tuniing  the  screw  to  make  the  water  rise."  In 
1815,  M.  Pattu  published  an  account  of  the  following  improvements,  by 
which  the  ideas  of  Worcester  are  realized. 


Naca 


Na  61. 


NO.G2. 


No.  60.  represents  two  separate  screws  formed  on  tho  same  axis,  one 
of  which.  A,  is  long  and  narrow  and  serves  for  the  nucleus  of  C,  which 
is  much  wider  and  shorter.  This  is  designed  to  propel  the  former.  The 
threads  of  both  wind  round  the  axis  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  when  those 
on  one  appear  to  be  moving  upwards,  those  on  the  other  seem  to  Ix?  going 
downwards.  The  water  from  tlie  stream  M,  is  directed  into  the  top  of 
the  large  screw,  and  by  its  weight  (ns  on  an  overshot  wheel)  puts  the 
whole  m  motion,  and  consequently  the  water  at  O.  in  which  the  lower  end 
of  A  revolves,  is  raised  into  the  cistern  at  B.  No.  61  is  merely  the  same 
machine  inverted.  It  illustrates  the  applications  to  such  locations  as  have 
a  short  fall  aljove  the  place  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised.  In  No.  62 
the  small  screw  drives  the  large  one,  through  which  the  water  from  the 
lowest  level  is  raised  sufficiently  high  to  be  discharged  at  an  intermediate 
one,  as  at  G.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  screw  has 
been  employed  like  the  noria  and  the  chain  of  pots,  to  transmit  power. 

This  machine  was  formerly  considered  as  exhibiting  a  very  singular 
paradox,  viz.  that  the  water  "  ascended  by  descending,"  and  the  mystery 
was,  how  both  these  operations  could  be  performed  at  the  same  lime,  and 
yet  produce  so  strange  a  result.  It  was  remarked  that  when  those  form- 
ed of  glass,  were  put  in  motion,  the  water  ran  doicn  the  under  side  of  each 
turn  of  the  tul>es,  and  continued  thus  to  descend  until  it  was  discharged 
at  the  top !  The  whole  operation  and  the  effects  being  visible,  there 
seemed  no  room  for  dispute,  however  contrary  to  acknowledged  princi- 
ples the  whole  might  appear.  The  case  wa?  apparently  inexplicable,  and 
seemed  to  present  a  parallel  one  to  that  of  the  asymtote  ;  the  propertiei 
of  the  latter  being  as  incapable  of  demonstration  to  the  ientes,  as  the  sup- 
posed operation  of  this  machine  could  be  reconciled  to  the  mind.  Indeed 
the  proposition,  that  two  geometrical  lines  may  continue  to  approach  each 
other  forever,  without  the  possibility  of  coming  in  contact,  is  apparently, 
guite  as  impossible,  as  that  water  should  ascend  an  inclined  plane,  by  the 
mere  exercue  of  its  own  gravity.    But  the  idea  of  water  aetcmding  m 
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in  passage  throtigh  the  screw  was  altogether  an  illusion.     On  the  contra 
tjt'ilui  unifornily  raised  by  the  continual  elevation  of  that  part  of  the  tub«> 
which  is  immediately  behind  the  liquid,  and  which  pushes  it  up  in  a  man* 
analagous  to  that  represented  by  the  following  diagram. 

Suppose  AY,  the  edge 
of  a  wide  strip  of  cloth 
or  tape,  secured  at  both 
ends,  at  an  angle  with 
the  horizon,  as  repre- 
sented, and  upon  which 
the  boy*s  marble  or 
ball  at  P,  can  roll.  If 
294  S3L  we  hold  the  pen  with 

which  we  arc  writing 
under  the  tape  bet^v'een  P  Y,  and  raise  that  part  into  the  position  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines ;  the  ball  would  necessarily  be  pushed  forward  to  £  ; 
and  if  the  pen  were  then  drawn  towards  B  on  the  line  D  B,  the  ball  would 
be  carried  up  to  A,  and  without  deviating  in  its  path  from  the  line  Y  A. 
If  A  Y  were  the  under  side  of  a  flexible  pipe  or  gutter,  containing 
water  at  E  in  place  of  the  ball,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  also  be  raised 
to  A,  in  a  like  manner.  By  the  same  principle  water  is  raised  in  the  screw, 
and  we  may  add,  in  much  the  same  way,  for  the  rotation  of  the  screw  is 
merely  another  mode  of  effecting  the  same  thing,  which  we  have  suppos- 
ed to  be  done  more  directly  by  the  pen,  i.  e.  by  producing  a  continual  ele- 
vation of  the  plane  immediately  behind  the  ball  or  the  water.  The  path 
of  the  latter  through  a  screw  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ball,  while  the 
corres  assumed  by  the  tape,  as  in  the  dotted  lines,  represent  sections  of 
the  helix,  and  the  lines  D  B,  A  Y,  of  die  cylinder  within  which  it  is 
formed. 


All  the  ancient  machines  hitherto  examined,  have  come  down  from  pe- 
riods so  extremely  remote,  that  not  a  sinjjle  circumstance  connected  with 
their  origin  or  their  authors  has  been  preserved.  The  screw  is  the  llrst 
machine  for  raising  water,  whose  inventor,  or  alleged  inventor,  has  been 
named ;  and  yet,  from  the  imperfect  and  mutilated  state  of  sucli  ancient 
writings  that  incidentally  mention  it,  and  the  loss  of  others  which  treated 
professedly  on  it,  the  question  of  its  origin  is  far  from  being  settled.  Al- 
tbongh  it  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Archimedes  and  has  long  been 
named  after  him,  there  are  circumstances  which  render  it  probable  that 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Atheneus  were  mistaken  when  they  attributed  it 
to  the  great  philosopher  of  Syracuse.  Had  the  account  of  this  machine 
which  Archimedes  himself  wrote,  been  preserved,  there  would  have  l>een 
no  occasion  to  reason  on  its  origin  or  its  author ;  but  unfortunately  this,  as 
well  as  his  description  of  pneumatic  and  hydrostatic  engines,  "  concerning 
which  he  vrrote  some  books,"  are  among  those  that  have  perished. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Archimedes  himself  ever  claimed  its 
invention ;  and  his  countryman  Diodorus,  who  lived  two  hundred  years 
after  him,  and  upon  whose  authority  chiefly  it  has  been  attributed  to  him, 
admits  that  it  was  invented  by  him  in  Egypt ;  thus  allowing  it  to  have  been 
devised  in  that  country,  whence  the  Groeks  derived  all  or  nearly  all  that 
was  valuable  in  their  philosophy  and  their  arts.  Every  person  knows 
that  Egypt  was  the  grand  school  for  the  nations  of  old,  in  which  the  learn- 
ed men  or  other  countries  were  instructed  in  every  branch  of  philosophy— 
for  the  cttlUTation  of  w\ach  the  Egyptiann  were  celebralea  ev^uVciiibA 
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time  of  Mosei — ^hcnce  it  frotjuently  happened,  that  after  returning  to 
tkeir  homes  imbued  wiih  the  '  wisdom  of  Egypt,'  philosophers  were  eoa- 
■idered  by  their  countrymen  ns  the  authors  of  docirlnes,  discoveries  uid 
roichtncs,  which  they  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  as  pupils  abroad.  It 
it  not  therefore  impossihle,  that  that  which  occurred  to  Tiiales  and  Pyth- 
agoras, Lycurgiis  and  Solon,  Plato  and  many  others,  may  also  have  hap- 
pened to  Archimedes  with  respect  to  this  machine.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  screw  was  employed  in  Ggiypt  ages  before  lie  visited  that  countiy; 
of  this,  however,  there  is  no  direct  praot;  perhaps  an  examination  of  ihs 
immense  mass  of  sculjitures  in  the  temples,  and  ttimbs  of  Thehes  and  Beni- 
Hassan,  fcc.  may  yet  bring  to  light  facts  illustrative  of  the  use  of  this  and 
Other  machines  for  the  same  purpose  in  very  remoto  times.  Its  ancient 
name  of  Egijptian  screw  indicates  its  origin. 

The  silence  of  Yitruvius  respecting  its  origin,  if  Archimedes  was  tha 
invantor,  ia  singular ;  for  through  the  whole  of  his  work  he  appears  atiir 
dious  to  record  the  names  of  inventors.  He  was  contemporary'  with 
Diodorus,  and  had  therefore  P(]ual  opportunities  of  asccrTaining  its  history, 
while  from  his  profession,  and  the  nature  of  his  work,  a  more  perfect  ac-i 
count  of  it  would  be  expected  from  him  than  from  the  other.  Tha 
Roman  architect  had  indeed  every  inducement,  {e^tcept  such  as  were  un- 
worthy of  him,)  to  record  tlie  name  of  the  I'rince   of  Ancient  Maihemati- 


luthor,  if  such  he  knew   him   to   be.     The   reputation  of  Ar- 
his  melancholy  death  ;  the  interest  which  Msrcellus  took  in  his  fate ;  tns 


ehimcdes;  his  splendid  discoveries;  his  famous  defei 
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thorns  and  nibhish,  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  his  death,  and  in  tha 
lifetime  of  Vitruvius — induce  us  to  believe  that,  as  a  candid  philosopher 
and  admirer  of  learned  men,  and  of  Archimedes  himself,  (B.  i,  Chap.  1.) 
he  would  certainly  have  awarded  to  the  latter  the  honor  of  its  invention, 
if  he  believed  him  entitled  to  it,  either  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  wri- 
ters, or  from  traditional  report. 

But  if  this  machine  was  not  invented  by  him,  to  whom  then  is  the 
Tvorld  indebted  for  itt  We  reply — if  it  really  be  not  more  ancient  than 
the  Ptolemaic  era — to  a  Grecian  philosopher  of  Samos,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Archimedes.  Some  readers  will  recollect  that  when  Plolcmy 
Avercetes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Fhiladelphus,  departed  on  a  dangeroui 
expedition,  the  success  of  which,  according  to  Rollin,  was  foretold  by 
Daniel,  (xi,  7,  0,)  his  wife  Berenice,  influenced  by  a  principle  of  supersti- 
tion, that  at  one  time  was  universal,  vowed  to  sacrifice  her  greatest  orna- 
ment, the  hair  of  her  htad,  to  the  Goddess  Yenus,  if  he  was  successful 
and  restored  to  her  in  safety.  Upon  his  victorious  return,  she  cut  off  her 
locks  and  dedicated  them  in  that  temple  which  Philadelphus  had  founded 
in  honor  of  her  mother  Arsinue ;  the  dome  of  which  temple  was  intend- 
ed to  have  been  lined  with  loadstone,  that  the  Won  statue  of  Ar^inoe  might 
be  suspended  in  the  air ;  hut  the  death  both  of  Dinocrates  the  architect, 
aitd  Philodclphus,  prevented  the  completion  of  a  building  that  would  have 
rivalled  the  most  perfect  of  all  human  productions  ;  a  work,  which  proba- 
bly gave  rise  to  the  story  of  the  (uspension  of  Mahomet's  coffin.* 

■That  metallic  lubdiiDcci  have  been  sctnally  ni>pen<ted  witbont  any  tangible  nippolt 
appears  fh>m  Poncet,  la  whoM  iravili  in  AbyHinia  we  reretrcd  iu  the  lut  efaapter.  Hs 
declares  ibat  ba  bebeid  in  a  manaiiteTjF  in  that  connliy,  a  folden  staff  about  fonr  ftat 
lotif ,  Ifaui  mspended  in  tbe  sir ;  and  la  dalaci  enj  deception  he  doiited  penniauoB  la 
examine  it  eloaaly.  to  wcertain  whether  there  was  not  mom  iDTiiible  nnp  or  snppvit. 
"To  lake  awaj all  danbt  (be sayi)  loaned  wj eu>e  over  it  and  under  it,  and  on  all 
«Ue4  and  fboDd  Ibat  Ibii  staff  of  gold  did  Iniljr  haof  oT  inalT  ia  tba  aii."    Ed.  Enen. 
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Sometime  afterwards,  this  consecrated  hair  was  missing  from  the  tem- 
ple, having  been  lost  through  the  negligence  of  the  priests,  or  perhaps 
designedly  concealed.  No  occurrence  was  more  likely  to  create  alarm 
vnong  a  superstitious  people,  or  to  excite  the  ire  of  a  despotic  monarch, 
than  such  an  insult  to  their  Gods,  and  to  his  favorite  queen.  In  this  di- 
lemma, an  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  in  order  to  make  his  court  to  Ever- 
gctes,  had  the  effrontery  to  give  out  publicly  that  Jupiter  had  carried  olT 
the  locks  of  Berenice  to  heaven,  and  had  formed  them  into  a  constellation  ! 
And  as  a  proof  of  his  assertion  he  pointed  to  an  unformed  cluster  of  start 
near  the  tail  of  Leo,  as  Berenice's  hair !  And  '  Chma  Berenices*  is  the 
name  by  which  tliese  stars  are  known  to  this  day. 

It  was  this  artful  courtier  and  astronomer  who  either  invented  or  re-in- 
rentcd  the  screw.  He  was  named  Conon  of  Samoa,  and  sometimes 
Conon  of  Alexandria^  from  his  residence  in  Egypt.  He  was  an  intimate 
fiiend  of,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  Archimedes ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
they  communicated  their  writings  and  discoveries  to  each  other.  When 
the  former  devised  this  machine,  Archimedes  we  are  told  demonstrated 
mdfuUy  explained  its  properties  ;  for  Conon  himself  was  not  fortunate  in 
his  demonstrations.  (Bayle.)  From  tliis  circumstance  the  name  of  its  in- 
ventor was  in  time  forgotten,  and  it  eventually  became  known  as  the  Ar» 
dumedian  screw ;  but  probably  not  till  long  after  tho  death,  both  of  its 
aitthor  and  illustrator. 

Similar  instances  are  not  uncommon  in  modern  times ;  they  have  in  fact, 
always  occurred.  Thus,  the  instrument  known  as  Hadley's  Quadrant  was 
really  invented  by  Godfrey  of  Philadelphia.  The  compass  was  known 
before  Flavio  Gioia,  although  the  Fleur  de  Lis,  by  which  he  designated 
the  north  in  compliment  to  his  sovereign,  is  used  to  this  day.  Gunpowder 
Wis  used  asfes  before  Schwartz  was  born — and  these  continents  bear  the 
name  of  Vespucci,  not  that  of  Columbus  or  Behaim. 

As  Conon  died  before  Archimedes,  (sec  Bayle)  and  probably  in  Egypt, 
it  is  very  possible  (supposing  it  originated  with  the  former)  that  it  was 
first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  latter  ;  a  circumstance  quite  sufficient 
to  connect  his  name  permanently  with  it  there.  Atheneus  mentions  par* 
ticularly  its  application  by  him  to  raise  water  from  the  hold  of  the  ship, 
which  was  built  under  his  directions  for  Hicro ;  and  if  an  observation  of 
the  same  author  can  be  relied  on,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  tho  first  to 
make  it  known  to  Grecian  mariners ;  for  he  asserts,  that  they  held  his 
memory  in  great  estimation,  for  having  enabled  them  to  carry  off*  the  wa* 
ler  from  the  holds  of  their  vessels  by  it. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  resetted  that  men  of  science  should  ever  be  found 
among  the  flatterers  of  despots ;  yet  the  obsequiousness  of  Conon  has  been 
imitated  in  modem  as  in  ancient  times.  Custom  may  yet,  in  some  decree 
sanction  or  rather  screen  the  practice  from  reproach ;  but  the  period  is, 
we  believe,  rapidly  approaching  when  it  will  be  subjected  to  general  de- 
rision, as  not  only  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  scientific  men  themselves, 
but  to  science  and  the  world  at  large.  Our  sentiments  on  this  subject  may 
be  reprobated  by  some  persons,  and  approved  of  by  few, — still  we  believe 
they  are  such  as  conduce  to  the  general  welfare  of  our  race,  and  such  as  will 
one  day  universally  prevail,  and  believing  this,  we  express  them  without  he- 
ntation— others  may  condemn  them  as  out  of  place  here,  but  in  our  opinion 
the  evils  they  deprecate  will  not  be  removed  until  they  are  generally  de- 
noanceti  in  works  devoted  to  the  arts.  Nay,  we  would  introduce  such 
sentiments  into  school  books,  that  children  may  not  be  taught  to  worship  a 
00  secount  of  his  titles  but  to  revere  virtue  and  adimta  vr^'W  cxHl^ 
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'  vatcd  talents  wherever  they  are  found.     '  We  might  as  well  (says  SenfH») 
commend  a  horse  for  his  splendid  trappings,  as  a  man  for  his  pompous  ad 
ditions.' 

Let  any  unsophisticated  mind  peruse  the  dedications  of  European  works^ 
in  almost  all  departments  of  science,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  and  he 
will  find  every  attrihutc  of  the  Deity  blasphemously  lavished  on  the  vilest 
of  princes,  and  on  titled  dolts,  with  a  degree  of  ardor  and  apparent  sin- 
cerity, that  is  as  loathsome  as  the  grossest  practices  of  heathen  idolatry.  At 
the  same  time,  these  individuals  who  thus  idolize,  sometimes  an  idiot,  at 
others  an  infant,  and  often  a  brute,  affect  pity  for  the  ignorance  and  super- 
stition of  ancient  pagans  and  modern  savages. 

But  why  this  display  of  servile  adulation  ?  Formerly  to  obtain  bread : 
in  later  times  to  procure  title,  hereditary  title. 

If  there  is  one  class  of  men,  whose  extensive  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  the  sublimity  of  whose  studies  should  lead  them  thoroughly  to  des- 
pise the  tinsel  and  trappings  of  courts,  and  tlie  unnatural,  and  to  the 
great  mass,  degrnding  distinctions  in  European  society,  it  is  astronomers ; 
men  wliose  researches  are  pre^fmincntly  calculated  to  ennoble  the  mind, 
whose  labors  have  elicited  the  highest  admiration  of  their  talents,  and 
whose  discoveries  have  opened  sources  of  intellectual  pleasures  so  refined, 
that  pure  intelligences  might  rejoice  in  them.  That  such  men  should  stoop 
to  lay  at  the  feet  of  ignorant  and  sensual  despots,  their  fame,  their  learning, 
^d  in  some  degree  the  science  of  which  they  ate  the  conservators,  and 
accept  from  those,  who  are  immeasurably  their  inferiors,  what  are  prepos- 
terously named  titles  of  lionor,  i.  e.  puerile  and  artificial  distinctions, 
which,  while  they  profess  to  adrayicc  those  who  are  already  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  society — really  lower  and  degrade  them — titles,  relics  of 
times  when  men  were  advanced  but  a  few  steps  from  the  savage  state,  and 
conferred  by  cert?monies  which  are  the  very  essence  of  buffoonery, — is 
truly  one  of  the  most  lamentable  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  mo- 
dern science. 

Learned  men  by  thus  connecting  themselves  with  the  state,  consummate 
an  unholy,  an  unnatural  alliance,  and  subject  even  science  herself  (al- 
though they  may  not  intend  it)  to  politicians  to  speculate  on.  They  in  a 
measure,  commit  suicide  on  their  fame,  by  thus  supporting  political  insti- 
tutions, that  can  only  exist  by  silencing  the  throbbings  and  stifling  tlie  aspi- 
rations of  the  general  mind  after  knowledge ;  institutions,  which,  like  the 
old  errors  in  philosophy,  are  destined  to  be  exploded  forever.  It  will,  we 
think,  one  day  appear  strangely  incongruous,  that  some  of  the  brightest 
luminaries  of  science  should  have  turned  to  royal  despots  for  factitious  rank; 
as  if  they,  in  whose  fair  fame  the  world  feels  an  interest,  could  descend  from 
their  radiant  spheres  to  move  as  satellites  around  such,  with  an  increate 
of  lustre  !  Who  can  behold  without  sorrow,  these  men  rendering  homage 
by  kneeling  and  other  more  disgusting  mummeries,  to  individuals  who  are 
not  only  their  inferiors  in  every  attribute  that  adorns  humanity,  but  often  the 
most  atrocious  of  criminals,  and  sometimes  mere  insensates ;  to  beg  a  por- 
tion of  honor,  and  a  title  to  use  it !  When  the  world  becomes  free  and 
enlightened,  such  examples  will  be  adduced  as  illustrations  of  the  vaga- 
ries and  inconsistencies  of  the  human  mind ;  and  patents  of  nobility  and 
hereditary  titles  of  honor,  especially  from  such  sources,  will  be  looked 
upon  as  satires  on  science,  on  the  aee,  and  on  the  intellect  of  man. 

These  titles  form  the  most  conapicuoas  feature  in  that  system  of  impo- 
sition by  which  the  European  world  has  too  long  been  deluded  and  de- 
based ;  and  in  a  political  point  of  view,  the  friends  of  man's  inalienable 
tig^ts^  aod  of  the  amelioration  of  his  condition,  will  always  regret,  that 
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■deiitiftc  men  should  have  lent  their  example,  to  sustain  distinctions  thait 
are  a  curse  to  the  world.  This  conduct  of  theirs,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  cause,  tends  to  uphold  despotism  on  the  earth.  Of  their  influence  in 
this  respect,  modern  despots  are  fully  aware,  and  which  they  evince  by 
their  anxiety  to  enlist  in  dieir  train,  every  man  eminent  in  any  department 
of  the  arts  or  of  science ;  and  many  of  these,  it  is  to  be  deplored,  they  too 
often  tickle  with  a  feather,  or  amuse  with  a  trinket,  while  they  put  a  bridle 
in  their  lips  and  yoke  them  to  their  cars. 

The  lust  after  titles  and  distinctions,  incident  to  monarchical  govern- 
ments, is  in  the  political  and  moral  world,  what  the  scrofula,  or  '  king's 
evil'  is  in  the  physical :  It  destroys  the  healthy  and  natural  organization 
of  society,  taints  its  fairest  features  with  hereditary  disease,  and  renders 
the  whole  corrupt.  The  \visdom  of  the  fathers  of  our  republic  was  not 
more  conspicuous  than  their  virtue,  when  they  denounced  such  titles  and 
distinctions  as  forever  incompatible  with  the  constitution.  Sweep  them 
from  the  earth  and  man  in  the  eastern  hemispiiere  would  become  a  regene- 
rated being.  Nations  would  no  longer  be  kept  in  commotion  and  dread, 
nor  their  resources  be  consumed  by  political  and  military  gladiators ;  nor 
would  the  abominable  boast  of  one  people  in  conquering  and  plundering 
another  be  deemed  creditable ;  but  when  peace  and  virtue,  science  and 
the  arts,  would  alone  confer  honor,  and  their  most  distinguished  cultivators 
be  deemed  the  most  noble. 

Plato  was  no  worshipper  of  Dionysius,  nor  Solon  of  Croesus ;  and 
when  the  talented  but  unprincipled  Archelaus  of  Macedon,  drew  numer^ 
OQS  philosophers  around  him,  by  his  wealth  and  the  honors  he  conferred 
on  them,  Socrates  refused  even  to  visit  him  as  long,  said  he,  as  bread 
was  cheap  and  water  plenty  at  Athens. 

Although  the  ancient  world  confirmed  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
constellations  by  Conon,  the  modern  one  refused  to  sanction  a  similar  at* 
tempt  to  designate  the  remotest  planet  in  our  system,  after  the  name  of  a 
king  who  was  remarkable  for  his  lack  of  intelligence — a  bigot — and  who,  to 
preserve  his  prerogative,  shed  blood  as  water.  Yet  to  tliat  man,  and  to 
his  son  and  successor,  who,  if  he  possessed  more  intelligence  than  the  pa- 
rent, was  the  grossest  sensualist  of  the  age,  and  contact  with  whom  was 
pollution,  did  some  of  the  votaries  of  science  knee)  as  to  'the  fountains 
OP  honor!'  and  to  receive  a  portion  of  it  at  Utcir  hands!  while  a  wic- 
ckanic,  to  whose  glory  it  will  ever  be  mentioned,  could  duly  appreciate 
the  offered  bauble  and  rejeci'itt  if  not  with  disdain.  James  Watt,  the  ma- 
thematical instrument  maJeer  of  Glasgow,  /fie  great  improver  of  the  steam- 
engine,  who  conferred  more  benefits  on  his  country  than  all  the  monarchs 
that  ever  ruled  over  it.  and  all  the  stsc'esmen  and  warriors  which  it  ever 
produced — refused  a  title.  And  wAo  ever  regretted  that  Milton  was  not 
a  knight,  or  Shakespeare  a  marcj^s,  or  Franklin  a  lord  ;  or  that  some  of 
the  greatest  poets  and  philosophers,  philanthropists  and  mechanicians,  that 
ever  lived,  are  known  to  us  simply  as  such,  without  having  had  their 
names  bolstered  up  with  preposterous  appendages?  And  who  ever  sup- 
posed they  were  less  hap^y  without  them,  less  vigorous  and  successful  m 
their  researches ;  less  respected  by  contemporaries,  or  less  revered  by 
posterity  1 

Lon**"  after  these  remarks  were  written,  M.  Arago's  Memoir  of  Watt, 
reached  this  country,  and  on  perusing  it,  we  could  not  but  kmile  at  the  dis- 
appointment expressed  by  the  great  French  philosopher,  that  his  friend 
was  not  made  a //cer.  "When  I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  this  neglect, 
[he  observes,]  what  think  you  was  tlie  response  1  Those  dignities  of 
which  you  apeak,  I  was  told,  are  reserved  for  naval  and  mililar>f  oQvcet%\ 
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tff  influent  m«mben  of  the  Houw  of  CommoRs,  and  for  momben  of  di« 
■ristoency.  '£  t*  not  fit  autom,'  Kod  I  quote  the  vei^  phrase,  to  ^ruit 
ihewp  honors  to  BcieDtific  and  lilerary  men,  to  artists  snd  engineers."  Ha 
«dds,  "m>  much  for  the  worse  for  the  poera^."  Well  be- it  so.  In  oar 
knmtile  opinion,  it  is  so  much  the  better  for  the  memory  of  Watt.  What 
had  such  a  man  to  do  in  a  houie  that  presses  like  an  incabtu  on  the  ener- 
gies of  hii  country,  and  the  claims  to  &  seat  in  which,  aie  too  oflen  such 
u  are  disgraceful  to  our  common  nature]  An  infinitely  higher  honor 
■waits  him;  for  both  Watt  and  his  illustrious  eulogist  are  destined  to  oc- 
copy  distinguished  stations  in  that  Pantheon,  which  is  yet  to  be  erected, 
whose  doors  wiU  be  opened  only  to  the  BENEFACTORS  OF  MAN- 
KIND. 

There  are  several  interesting  particulars  mentioned  by  Athenens,  respect- 
ing the  magnificent  ship  named  the  'Syracusan/  which  was  built  under  th« 
directions  of  Archimedes,  and  to  which  we  have  alluded.  From  the  follow-^ 
ing  brief  description,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  for  richness  of  decoration; 
real  conveniencies  and  luxuries,  (for  even  that  of  a  library  was  not  orer- 
looked,)  she  rivalled,  if  she  did  not  excel,  our  justly  ad  nured  packets  and 
(team  ships. 

Three  hundred  carpenters  were  employed  in  building  this  vessel,  which 
V&s  completed  in  one  year.  The  limber  for  the  planks  and  ribs  were 
obtained  partly  from  Mount  Etna,  and  partly  from  Italy  ;  other  materials 
from  Spam,  and  hemp  for  cordage  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhone.  She 
Vts  every  where  secured  with  large  copper  nails,  [bolts]  each  of  which 
weighed  ten  pounds  and  upwards.  At  equal  distances  all  round  the  ex- 
terior were  statues  of  Atlas,  nine  feet  in  height,  supporting  the  upper 
decks  and  triglyphs;  besides  which  the  whole  outside  was  adorned  witb 
paintings;  and  environed  with  ramparts  or  guards  of  iron,  to  prevent  an. 
enemy  from  boarding  her.  She  had  three  masts ;  for  two  of  these,  trees 
sufiicienlly  large  were  obtained  without  much  difficulty,  but  a  suitable  one 
for  the  mainmast,  was  not  procured  for  siimc  lime.  A  swine-herd  acci- 
dentally discovered  one  growing  on  the  mountains  of  Bruttia.  She  waj 
launched  by  a  few  hands,  by  means  of  a  heiix,  or  screw  machine  invented 
by  Archimedes  for  the  purpose,  and  it  appears  that  she  was  sheathed  with 
tiixt  lead."  Twelve  anchors  were  on  board,  four  of  which  were  of  wood, 
and  eight  of  iron.  G rap p  11  (>g  irons  were  disposed  all  round,  which  by 
means  of  suitable  engines  cou'kI  be  thrown  mto  enemies'  ships.  Upon 
each  side  of  this  vessel  were  six  hundred  young  men  fully  armed,  and  an 
equal  numbnr  on  the  masts  and  atttJiding  the  engines  for  throwing  stones. 
Soldiers,  [modem  marines]  were  also  employed  on  board,  and  they  were 
Buppllcd  with  ammunition,  i.  e.  stones  and  arrows,  'by  little  boys  that 
were  below,'  [the  powder  monkies  of  a  modem  man  of  war,]  who  sent 
them  up  in  baskets  by  means  of  pulleys.  Ehe  had  twenty  ranges  of  oars. 
Upon  a  rampart  was  an  engine  invented  bj  Archimedes,  which  could 
throw  arrows  and  stones  of  three  hundred  pouads,  to  the  distance  of  a 
stadium,  [a  furlong]  besides  others  for  defence,  and  suspended  in  chains 
idf  brass. 

■Ste  seems  to  have  been  what  is  now  called  '  a  three  decker,'  for  there 
were  '  three  galleries  or  corridors,'  from  the  lowest  of  which,  the  sailors 
went  dawn  by  ladders  to  the  hold.  In  the  middle  one,  were  thirty  rooms, 
in  each  of  which  were  four  beds  ;  the  floors  were  paved  with  snwll  stonet 
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of  difierent  colon,  (mosaics)  representing  scenes  from  Homer's  Iliad. 
The  doors,  windows  and  ceilings  were  finished  with  '  wonderful  art,'  and 
embellished  with  every  kind  of  ornament.     The  kitchen  is  mentioned  as 
cm  this  deck  and  next  to  the  stem,  also  three  large  rooms  for  eating.     In 
tibe  third  gallery  were  lodgings  fpr  ;th9.  §oldiers,^  and  a  gymnasium  or 
place   of  exercise.      There  were  also  gardens  in  this  vessel,  in  which 
vmrioos  plants  were  arranged  with  taste ;  and  among  them  walks,  propor- 
tioDed  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ship,  and  shaded  by  arbors  of  ivy  and 
vineSy  whose  roots  were  in  large  vessels  filled  with  earth.     Adjacent  to 
these  was  a  room,  named  the  '  apartment  of  Venus,'  the  floor  of  which 
was  paved   with  agate  and  other  precious  stones :  the  walls,  roof  and 
windows  were  o£  cypress  wood,  and  adorned  with  vases,  statues,  paint- 
ings, and  inlaid   with  ivory.     Another  room,  the  sides  and   windows  of 
which  were  of  box  wood,  contained  a  library ;  the  ceilings  represented 
the  heavens,  and  on  the  top  or  outside  was  a  sun  dial.     Another  apart- 
ment was  fitted  up  for  bathing.     The  water  was  heated  in  three  large 
eupper  cauldrons,  and  the  bathing  vessel  was  made  of  a  single  stone  of 
▼ariegmted  colors.     It  contained  sixty  gallons.     There  were  also  ten  sta^ 
Ues  placed  oH  both  sides  of  the  vessel,  together  with  straw  and  com  for  the 
iKUses,  and  conveniences  for  the  horsemen  and  their  servants.     At  certain 
Astonces,  pieces  of  timber  projected,  upon  which  were  piles  of  wood, 
orens,  nails,  aad  other  contrivances  for  the  services  of  life. 
-  At  theship's  head  was  a  large  reservoir  of  fresh  water,  formed  of  plank 
aed  pitched.     Near  it  was  a  conservatory  for  fish,  lined  with  sheet  lead, 
and  containing  salt  water;    although  the  well  or  hold  was  extremely 
jeep,  one  man,  Atheneos  Mtys,  could  pump  out  all  the  water  that  leaked 
islo  her,  by  a  screw  potnp  which  Archimedes  adapted  to  that  purpose. 
There  were  probably  other  hydraulic  machines  on  hoard,  for  the  plants, 
otthing  apparatus,   and  kitchen,  &:c.     The  upper  decks  were  supplied 
with  Mter  by  pipes  of  earthenware  and  of  lead ;  the  latter,  most  like- 
ly, eiccending  from  pomps  or  other  engines  that  raised  the  liquid ;  for  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  machines  analogous  to  forcing  pumps  were  at 
Aat  time  known. 

The  '  Syracnsan'  was  laden  with  corn  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
King  of  Sgypt,  upon -which  her  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  '  Alex- 
tndria.'  Magnificent  as  this  vessel  was,  she  appears  to  have  been  sur- 
paised  by  one  subsequently  built  by  Ptolemy  r hilopater ;  a  descripUon 
of  which  i*  given  by  Montfaucon,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  antiquities. 

For  the  Spiral  Pomp  of  Wirtz,  see  the  end  of  the  3d  Book 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

nliUBmi  b;  Vilratiiu— III  auppawl  orifln— RmmbliKe  belwHS  ll  aal 
tt*  HUDMA  pimp— Nsl  uad  by  tlia  Hindaah  EfrpUiiH,  Gr»k(  or  KsiDut— Dcrind  IVaia  CMa^- 
■tHcripdea  of  At  ChlHH  PuDp  nd  ib>  nriou  modu  of  propallinf  ii-^hiln  Pnap  fniia  AtriHla-- 
r*t*raaitnPaBp>— CtaliFimporUeinB— Old  Fnneli  rump  rrom  Belldot— Sapcrtarilr  or  ik>  CU- 
■■n  Piwp — Cvrlad  br  tb*  fipaniuda  t«d  Duleh  to  tfatLr  Aaifetic  poimaloM — BcM  mod*  of  niAbiaf 
ud  lulni  II— WoodiB  Cbiias— CLiii  Fnmp  la  BriUih  ibipi  or  wu— DuDpisr— lladfin  iBprexBHBU 
— Dytcb  Pimp— Cola'i  Pump  ud  mperiawiitt— MoiIm  of  Ch»in  Punpt  lu  i)«  AmrKU  Not;'— D*. 
■■riplioa  of  IbDH  Id  Iba  Unilsd  Sulii  Sbip  ludepcBdEuci— Cblueta  Pamp  litraduccd  iWa  Amorioibr 
Th  Btub— Emplortd  Id  Sovlh  A qmtIib— ■<.«:•  utljr  litradacwl  lata  Efypl— Uatd  u  a  nbiliuia  IW 
Water  Wbotb— PaeuUar  feilura  la  Cblaut  ihlp  buUdiaf— lu  adTaouiH. 

The  chain  pump,  although  not  deiicribed  by  Vitruviua,  is  introduced  at 
tbia  place,  because  it  seems  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  chain  of 
pots  and  the  machine  of  Ctesibius.  Some  writers  suppose  it  to  he  derived 
from  the  former  ;  noria  the  supposition  improbable.  Numerous  local  cir- 
cumstances would  frequently  prevent  the  chain  of  pots  from  being  used 
in  a  vertical  position,  and  when  it«  direcuon  deviated  considerably  from 
the  perpendicular,  some  mode  of  protecting  the  loaded  vessels  while  as- 
cenaing  rugged  banks,  Sec.  became  necessary-.  An  open  trough  or  wood< 
en  gutter  through  which  chcy  might  glide,  was  a  simple  and  obvious  de- 
vice,  and  one  thai  would  occur  to  most  people ;  but  such  a  contrivance 
could  not  have  been  long  in  use  before  the  idea  must  have  been  suggested, 
that  pieces  of  plank  or  any  solid  substance  which  would  occupy  the  entire 
width  of  the  gutter,  might  be  substituted  for  the  pots,  since  they  would 
obviously  answer  the  same  purpose  by  pushing  the  water  before  them 
when  drawn  up  by  the  chain.  If  this  was  the  process  by  which  the  transi- 
don  of  the  chain  of  pots  into  tho  chain  pump  was  effected,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  old  engineers  soon  perceived  the  advantages  of  coverino 
the  top  of  the  gutter,  and  converting  it  into  a  tube  ;  as  the  machine  could 
then  be  used  with  equal  facility,  m  a  perpendicular,  as  in  any  other 
poeition. 

It  may  be  deemed  of  little  consequence  to  ascertain  tlie  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  chain  pump  ;  yet  a  knowledge  of  the 
period  what  this  took  place  would  be  of  more  than  usual  interest,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  analogy  between  it  and  the  ordinary  pump,  and  of  the  rela> 
lionship  that  appears  to  exist  between  them.  The  introduction  of  a  tuha 
through  which  water  is  raised  by  pallets  ur  pistons,  is  so  obvious  an  ap- 
proach to  the  tatter,  thai  it  becomes  desirable  to  ascertain  which  of  them 
bears  the  relation  of  parent  to  tho  other,  or  which  of  them  preceded  the 
Other.  But  to  what  ancient  people  are  we  to  look  for  its  authors  ?  Not 
to  the  Hindoos,  or  the  Egyptians,  for  it  is  incredible  that  either  of  these 
people  should  have  lost  it,  if  it  was  ever  in  their  possession.  Its  cheap 
and  simple  construction — its  efficiency  and  extensive  application,  would 
certainly  have  induced  them  to  retain  it  in  preference  to  others  of  less 
▼alue.  Not  does  it  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks ;  for  their 
navigators  would  never  have  employed  the  screw  as  a  ship  pump,  (as 
Atheneus  says  they  did,]  if  they  had  oeen  acquainted  with  this  machiDe. 
or  all  hydraulic  tube  machines,  the  screw  seems  the  most  unsnitable 
fer  such  a  purpose.  It  requires  to  he  inclined  at  an  angle  that  is  not  only 
iaeoonaiBDt  but  generally  unutainable  in  ahipa.     Bnt  if  the  Oreeke  had 
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die  chain  pump,  the  Romans  would  have  received  it  from  them;  whereas, 

from  the  silence  of  Vitruvius,  it  Is  clear  that  his  countrymen  were  not  ac- 

qnainted  "with  it.     Aa  an  engineer,  he  would  have   been  sensible  of  its 

value,  and  would  have  preferred  it  in  many  cases,  in  raising  water  from 

coffer-dams,  docks,  &c.  to  the  tympanum  and  noria,  which  he  informs  us 

were  employed  in  such  cases.*     Arch.  Book  v,  Cap.  12.     Moreover,  if  it 

was  employed  by  the  Romans,  it  would  have  been   preserved  in  use,  as 

well  as  other  machines  for  the  same  purpose,  eitlier  in  Europe  or  in 

tkeir  African  or  Asiatic  possessions ;  but  we  have  tio  proof  of  its  use  at 

all  in  any  of  the  latter,  nor  yet  in  the  former,  till  comparatively  modern 

times. 

But  if  the  origin  and  improvement  of  the  chain  pump  is  due  to  one 
nation  more  than  another,  to  whom  are  we  indebted  for  it?  To  a  |)eop1e 
as  distinguished  for  their  ingenuity  and  the  originality  of  their  inventions, 
as  for  their  antiquity  and  the  peculiarity  of  many  of  their  customs  ;  and 
who  by  their  system  of  excludmg  all  foreigners  from  entering  the  country 
have  long  concealed  from  the  rest  of  the  world  many  primitive  contrivan- 
ces, viz.  the  Chinese.  This  singular  people  appear  to  have  had  little 
or  no  communication  with  the  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity,  a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  their  ignorance  of  the  chain  pump  may  be  attribut- 
ed. This  machine  has  been  used  in  China  from  time  immemorial,  and 
as  connected  with  their  agriculture,  has  undergone  no  change  what- 
ever. The  great  requisites  in  their  husbandry  "  are  manure  and  wa- 
ter, and  to  obtain  these,  all  their  energies  are  devoted."  Of  such  im- 
purtance  is  this  instrument  to  irrigate  the  soil,  that  every  laborer  is  in 
possession  of  one ;  its  use  being  '*  as  familiar  as  that  of  a  hoe  to  every 
Chinese  husbandman,"  **  an  implement  to  him  not  less  useful  than  a  spade 
to  an  European  peasant."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  too,  that  they  often  use 
it,  in  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  its  original  form,  viz.  as  an  open 
gutter ;  a  circumstance  which'  serves  to  strengthen  the  opinion  of  its  origin 
lod  great  antiquity  among  them.  Like  the  peculiarity  of  their  compass, 
which  with  them  points  to  the  south,  it  is  a  proof  of  their  not  having  received 
it  from  other  people.  "  The  Chinese  [observes  Staunton]  appear  indeed 
to  have  strong  claims  to  the  credit  of  having  been  indebted  only  to  them- 
selves for  the  invention  of  the  tools,  necessary  in  the  primary  and  neces- 
sary arts  of  life;  these  have  something  peculiar  in  their  construction,  some 
difference,  often  indeed  slight ;  but  always  clearly  indicating  that,  whether 
better  or  worse  fitted  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  in  use  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  one  did  not  serve  as  a  model  for  the  other."* 

But  the  general  form  of  chain  pumps  in  China  is  tlmt  of  a  square 
tube  or  trunk  made  of  plank ;  and  of  various  dimensions  acccording  to 
the  power  employed  to  work  them.  Those  that  are  portable,  with  one 
of  which  every  peasant  is  furnished,  are  commonly  six  or  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length.  Some  are  even  longer,  for 
Van  Braam,  who  was  several  years  in  China,  and  who,  as  a  native  of  Hol- 
land, was  a  close  observer  of  every  hydraulic  device,  when  speaking  of  them, 
remarks,  that  "  they  use  them  to  raise  water  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet ;  a  single  man  works  this  machine,  and  even  carries  it  wherever  it  is 
wanted,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  several  times  in  the  province  of 
Qoangtong  near  Vampou."*  A  small  wheel  or  roller  is  attached  to  each 
end  of  the  trunk,  over  which  an  endless  chain  is  passed.     Pallets,  or 


•It  was  preferred  by  the  architect  of  Black  Friars  Bridge,  London,  to  raiM  the  water 
6oni  die  CaiMom. 
^  Embaisy  t»  China.     I»n.  1798.    Vol.  iii,  102. 
•^EoabaM^  of  dm  I}amb  E.  L  Company.    JLon.  1708.    Vol.  t,  75. 
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aquue  pieces  of  platik,  Rtted  bo  as  to  fill  (like  the  piston  of  a 
pump)  the  bore  of  the  tube,  are  secured  to  the  cbain.  When  the  roachme 
IS  to  be  used,  one  end  of  the  Inink  is  placed  in  the  wnter,  and  the  other 
reals  on  the  bank  over  which  it  19  to  be  raised.  The  upper  wheel  or  roller 
3  put  in  motion  by  a  crank  applied  to  itsaxle,  and  the  pallets  as  they  ascend 


L  before  ihem,  till  it  i; 
iriplion  one  half  of  the  chai 


Lscharged 
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outside  of  the  tube  and  exposed  to  view,  but  in  others  the  u 
by  a  plank,  so  aa  to  furm  two  separate  tubes,  one  above  another,  and  hence 
the  chain  rises  in  the  lower  one  and  returns  down  the  upper.  These 
pumps  are  represented  as  exceedingly  effective,  delivering  a  volume  of 
water  equal  to  the  bore  of  the  trunk.  Whenever  a  breach  occurs  in  one 
of  their  canals,  or  repairs  are  lo  be  made,  hundieds  of  the  neighboring 
peasants  are  aummoned  lo  the  work,  and  in  a,  few  hours  will  empty  a  large 
■ection  of  it  by  these  macliinea. 

When  a  pump  is  intended  to  raise  a  great  quantity  of  water  at  once,  it 

is  made  proportionably  larger,  and  is  moved  by  a  very  simple  tread  wheel ; 

or  rather  by  a  series  of  wooden  arms  projecting  from  various  parts  of  a 

lengthened  axle,  which  imparts  motion  to  the  chain,  as  represented  in  ihn 

■  figure. 
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These  arms  are  shaped  like  the  let 
made  smooth  for  the  foot  to  rest  on. 
pieces  of  wood,  kept  steady  by  a  poli 
chine  being  fixed,  men  treading  upon  the  projecting 
themselves  upon  the  beam  across  the  uprights. 


lion  to  the  chain,  the  pallets  attached   to 
copious  stream  of  water.     Another  mode  of  working  tl 
ton  observed  only  at  Chu-san,  was  by  yoking  a  bufTulo, 
« lar^  horizontal  cog  wheel,  working  into  a  vertical 


T,  and  the  upper  aide  of  each  is 
le   axle  turns   upon   two  upright 
treiched   across   them.      The  ma- 
in pporiing 
■otary  mo- 
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shaft  'with  the  wheel  that  imparts  motion  to  the  ehna,  aa  lepresent* 
ed  in  figwes  49  and  54.^  The  description  of  this,  machine  by  Staunton  iii 
similar  to  that  previously  given  by  the  missionaries,  and  they  enumerate  the' 
various  modes  of  propelling  it  which  he  has  mentioned.^  But  Nieuhoff, 
with  the  characteristic  sagacity  of  his  countrymen,  noticed  either  these,  or 
some  other  machines  for  the  Hi^e  purpose,  propelled  by  wind.  When 
speaking  of  the  populous  city  of  Caoyeu,  and  its  environs,  he  observes, 
**  they  boast  likewise  of  store  of*  windmills,  whose  sails  arc  made  of  mats. 
The  great  product  of  the  country  consists  of  rice,  which  the  peasant 
stands  obliged  to  look  after  very  narrowly,  lest  it  perish  upon  the  ground 
by  too  much  moisture,  or  too  ttuch  heat  and  drought  The  windmills^ 
therefore,  are  to  draw  out  the  water  in  a  moist  season,  and  to  let  it  in  as 
they  think  fit."  That  pai;t  of  the  country,  he  continues,  is  "  full  of  such 
mills.**  Several  of  them  ai-e  represented  m  a  plate,  but  without  showing 
the  pumps  moved  by  them.* 

These  were  very  likely  to  elicit  the  notice  of  a  Dutchman ;  for  draining  .. 
mills,  worked  by  horses  and  wind,  have  been  used  in  Holland  since  the 
14th  century.       They  consisted  however  principally  of  the  noria  and 
chain  of  pots. 

It  is  uncertain  tpkeH  the  chain  pump  was  first  employed  in  Europe ; 
whether  it  was  made  known  by  Marco  Paulo,  Ibn  Batuta,  or  subsequent 
ravelers  in  China,  or  was  previously  developed  and  introduced  into  use, 
independently  of  any  information  from  abroad.     An  imperfect  machine  is 
described  by  several  old  authors.     This  was  a  common  pump  log,  or 
wooden  cylinder  placed  perpendicularly  in  a  well ;  its  upper  end  reach- 
ing above  the  level  to  which  the  water  was  to  be  raised,  and  having  m 
lateral  spout,  as  in  ordinary  pumps,  for  the  discljarge.     A  pulley  was  se- 
cured to  one  side  of  the  log  near  the  lower  orifice,  and  a  drum  or  wheel 
above  the  upper  one.     One  end  of  a  rope  was  let  down  the  cylinder,  and 
after  being  passed  over  the  pulley  was  drawn  up  on  the  outside,  and  both 
ends  were  then  spliced  or  united  over  the  drum.     To  this  rope,  a  number 
of  leathern  bags  or  stuffed  globular  cushions  were  secured  at  regular  dis- 
tances.    The  diameter  of  each  was  equal  to  the  bore  of  the  cylinder.    Ribs 
were  nailed  across  the  periphery  of  the  drum,  and  between  these,  the 
cushions  were  so  arranged  as  to  fall,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rope  from 
slipping.     When  the  drum  was  put  in  motion,  the  cushions  entered  in  suc- 
cession the  lower  orifice  of  the  pump,  (which  was  two  or  three  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,)  and  pushed  up  the  liquid  before  them,  till  it  es- 
caped through  the  spout. 

Machines  of  this  description  were  formerly  employed  in  mines  ;  chains 
of  iron  being  substituted  for  the  ropes,  and  sometimes  globes  of  metal  in 
place  of  the  cushions.  The  latter  are  figured  by  Kircher  in  his  Mundus 
Subterraneus,  Tom.  ii,  194.  Among  the  earliest  of  modem  authors 
who  have  described  these  pumps  is  Agricola.  He  has  given  five  differ- 
ent figures  of  them,  but  they  differ  merely  in  the  apparatus  for  working 
them,  according  to  the  power  employed,  whether  of  men,  animals,  or  water. 
The  following  cut.  No.  65  is  from  his  *  De  Re  Metallica/  It  exhibits  two 
separate  views  of  the  lower  end  of  the  pump,  showing  the  mode  of  attach- 
ing the  pulley,  and  the  passage  of  the  rope  and  cushions  over  it.  From  the 
resemblance  of  the  chains  or  ropes  and  cushions,  to  the  rosary,  or  string 
of  beads  on  which  Roman  catholics  count  their  prayers,  these  machines 
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Iwcuss  known  as  '  PatcmosUr  pumiis. 
lumnl  ChapeUl  by  the  French 


the  chain  passes  thro 
tical  shaft  wtili  sails 
wheel  on  the  lower  > 
ed  on  Hie  lioriuinlal  a 
the  wind  turned  the 
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The  next  author  who  dpscribos  these  pumps,  that  has  fallen  in  our  way, 
is  BraMH.     Plate  50,  of  his  '  Theatre  Des  Iiistrumens,'  ia  a  representation 
wo  cylinders  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  so  that 
ugh  both.     It  ia  shown  aa  worked   by  tciW.     A  ver- 
is  secured  under  the  dome  of  an  open   lower  ;  a  cog 
)nd  of  ihc  shaft  lurns  a  trundle  or  pinion  which  is  fix.- 
ixle  of  the  drum,  that  carries  the  chain.     Thus,  whea 
Ills,  water  was  raised  through  one  of  the  cylinders, 
was  reversed  by  change  of  the  wind,  the  liquid  was 
elevated  in  the  other.      Instead   of  sIutTed  cushions,  as   in   the  preceding 
figure,  pistons,  resembling  somewhat  those  of  fire  engines,  or  forcing 
pumns.  i.  e.  double   cupped  leathers   are  shown,  ('  Coquiliet  Jond  ctnfrv  J 
Jinia' )  die  earliest  instance  of  their  use  that  we  have  met  with.     Bessoi^^ 
who  appears  to  claim  the  addition  of  the  second  cylinder  as   i 
ment  of  his  own,   was   a   French   malhemBtician   and   mechanician,   and 
■pent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  mechanical  researches ;  id  th< 
cation  of  which   he   visited   foreign   countries.      His   '  Theatre' 
nch  devices  as  he  collected  abroad  as  well  as  those   invented   by  himself. 
It  was  published   at   Lyons,    with  commentaries,   after  his   decease,  by,  , 
Beroakl,  but  the  privili^ge  to  print  was  accorded  to  himsell',  ten  years  pre-  , 
vioDS  to  the  date  of  its  publication,  i.  e.  in  I5G8.* 

Kircher  also  figures  the  chain  pomp  with  two  cylinders.  The  iinpep. 
(eel  mechanism  and  enormous  friction  of  these  old  machines  confined 
tfaeir  ajuplication  to  a  limited  extent  in  Europe  during  the  IGlh  and  17th 
centuries.  Desagulicrs  left  them  unnoticed  ;  and  at  the  time  Switzer 
wrote  (1729)  they  had  been  discontinued  in  England.  "  I  niighl  (he  ob- 
•erves)  from  Bocklcr  and  others,  have  produced  almost  an  infinite  number 

;e  when  he  puMuh- 
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of  dnfb  of  engine!,  which  are  placed  under  the  terma  Budromia  and 
Hydroteclineina,  &C  the  fint  signifying  tlic  methods  of  raising  water  by 
buckets ;  and  the  other  by  globes  or  figures  of  any  regular  ahape,  fi^id 
to  a  rope,  which  rope  being  fastened  at  each  end,  and  passing  through  an 
elm  or  other  pipe,  which  reaches  rrom  [he  bottom  of  a  well  to  the  height  ^ 
lo  whiuh  the  water  Lt  to  be  conveyed,  brings  up  the  water  with  it ;  But 
these  kin  J  of  engines  ieing  out  i^  dale,  I  Ehall  pass  over  them."*  Belidor 
ha*  described  one  that  was  used  in  the  ship  yards  and  docks  at  Marseilles, 
which  is  represented  In  No.  66.  The  lower  pulley  was  dispensed  with  ; 
and  the  face  of  the  p«lletB  or  pistons,  which  were  hemispheres  of  wood, 
were  leathered.  It  waa  worked  by  two  galley  alaves,  who  were  relievod 
eveiy  hour. 


Such  appears  to  have  been  the  general  construction  of  the  chain  pump 
in  Europe,  until  an  increasing  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  machine  as  made  by  that  people.  The  credit  of  this 
is,  we  believe,  due  to  the  Dutch.  From  i)ic  peculiar  localion  of  Hollaud 
.with  regard  to  the  sea,  hydraulic  engines  have  at  all  timns  been  of  too 
much  importance  to  escape  the  examination  of  her  intelligent  travelers. 
But  it  perhaps  will  be  said,  there  is  no  essential  or  very  obvious  distinction 
between  the  old  chain  pump  of  Europe  and  that  of  China :  admitting  thii, 
still  there  must  have  been  something  peculiar  cither  in  the  construction  or 
mode  of  working  the  latter,  to  have  produced  the  superior  results  ascrib- 
ed to  them  ;  and  to  have  elicited  the  admiration  of  the  Jesuits  and  all  the 
early  travelers  in  China,  No  stronger  proof  of  their  superiority  need  be 
adduced,  than  the  fact  of  their  being  carried  in  the  I7th  century  from 
China  to  Manilla  by  the  Spaniardi,  and  to  Batavia  by  the  Dutch.*'  HenCB 
they  were  previously  unknown  in  those  parts  of  Asia,  as  much  so  as  in 
Holland  and  Spain.  Navarreite  mentions  them  with  great  praise  :  ha 
thought  there  was  not  a  better  invention  in  the  world  to  draw  water  from 
wells  and  tanks.*  And  Gamelli  (in  1695)  describes  them  as  machines, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  Chinese  ingenuity  alone  could  inve 
mentioned  them  as  norel.  He  describes  one  as  an  "  engi: 
square  plank,  holding  great  store  of  water,  which  with  it 
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lade  of  four 
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hala  tip  like  buckets."*  How  such  intelligent  men  as  the  Jesuits  undoute* 
edly  were,  could  use  such  kLxiguage,  if  an  effective  chain  pump  was  tli^ 
known  in  Europe,  it  is  difRcult  to  conceive. 

Although  the  Chinese  pump  has  been  mentioned  by  all  travelers,  no 
one  has  entered  sufficiently  into  details,  to  enable  a  mechanic  to  realize  the 
construction  of  the  chain — mode  of  fixing  the  pa] lets — where  they  are 
attached  to  it,  (at  the  centre,  or  on  one  side,)— nor  how  they  are  car- 
ried over  the  wheels  or  rollers.  One  cause  of  the  superiority  of  these 
oriental  machines  over  those  of  Europe,  was  the  small  degree  of  fric- 
tion from  the  rubbing  of  the  pallets,  when  passing  through  the  trunk  ;  wood 
sliding  readily  over  wood,  when  both  are  wet :  another  was  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  working  parts  were  made.  The  experience  of  ages,  and  the 
immense  number  of  workmen  constantly  employed  in  fabricating  them, 
through  every  part  of  the  empire, had  brought  them  to  great  perfection :  but 
the  position  in  which  they  are  worked,  also  contributed  to  increase  the  quan* 
tity  of  water  raised  by  them,  for  except  in  particular  locations,  they  are  al- 
ways inclined  to  the  horizon,  as  shown  in  No.  64.  Now  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  to  construct  and  use  a  chain  pump  to  the  best  advantage,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  pallets  should  be  equal  to  their  breadth,  and  the  inclination 
of  the  trunk  about  24°,  2V,  When  thus  arranged,  according  to  Belidor,  it 
produces  a  maximum  effect.^  The  author  just  named  speaks  of  one  at 
otrasburgh,  the  chain  of  which  was  made  of  wood,  which  being  light 
and  flexible,  was  very  efficient,  requiring  much  less  labor  to  work  it  than 
those  in  which  the  chains  were  iron.  This  leads  us  to  a  remark  which 
we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  any  English  work,  viz.  that  in  most 
if  not  in  all  the  Chinese  smaller  pumps,  the  chains  are  of  that  material. 
One  of  them  is  thus  described  by  the  Jesuits  :  "  Une  machine  hydrauliqiie, 
dont  Ic  jeu  est  aussi  simple  que  la  composition.  EUe  est  compbsee  d*une 
chaine  de  bois^  ou  d'une  sorte  de  chapelet  do  petites  planches  quarrees  de 
six  ou  sept  pouces,  qui  sent  comme  enfilec  parallelement  a  d'egales  dia- 
tances.     Celte  chaine  passe  dans  un  tube  quarr^,"  &c.* 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  chain  pumps  were  used  in 
British  men-of-war.  In  Dampier's  Voyage  to  New  Holland  in  the  'Roe^ 
buck,'  a  national  vessel,  he  mentions  one.  This  ship  on  returning  homo 
sprung  a  leak  near  the  Island  of  Ascension,  and  the  water  poured  in  so 
fast,  he  relates,  that  "  the  chain  pump  could  not  keep  her  free— -I  set  the 
hand  pump  to  work  also,  and  by  ten  o'clock,  sucked  her^I  wore  the  ship 
and  put  her  head  to  the  southward,  to  try  if  that  would  ease  her,  and  on 
that  tack  the  chain  pump  just  kept  her  free."  English  ships  of  war  now 
carry  four  of  those  pumps,  and  three  common  ones,  all  fixed  in  the  same 
well ;  whereas  it  would  appear  from  Dampier,  that  they  had  formerly  but 
one  of  each.  "  In  the  afternoon,  (he  observes,)  my  men  were  all  employed 
pumping  with  both  pumps."  Shortly  afterwards  the  ship  foundered.**  The 
vessels  of  Columbus  were  furnished  with  pumps ;  and  so  were  those  of 
Magalhanes  ;  but  these  were  probably  the  conunon  instruments  referred  to 
above  as  *  hand  pumps.'* 

In  Dampier's  time  chain  pumps  were  very  imperfect.  The  chain,  and 
the  wheel,  which  carried  it,  were  inaccurately  and  badly  made ;  hence 
when  the  machine  was  worked,  the  former  was  constantly  liable  to  slip 
over  the  latter ;  and  the  consequent  violent  jerks,  from  the  great  weight 
of  the  water  on  the  pallets^  often  burst  the  chain  aaunder,  and  under  ciiv 
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^dunfltancea  ivhich  rendered  it  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  repair 
tt.     These  defects,  which  in  some  cases  led  to  the  loss  of  vessels  and  of  ha- 
nan  life,  at  length  excited  the  attention  of  European  mechanics,  and  in 
the  following  century,  numerous  projects  were  brought  forward  to  im- 
prove the  chain  pump,  or  to  supersede  it.     In  1760,  Mr.  Abbot  invented  a 
ship  pump,  which  was  represented  as  of  a  very  simple  construction,  and 
which    threw  "  five  hundred  hogsheads  of  water  in  a  minute ;  [!J  the 
handle  by  which  it  is  worked,  is  in  the  manner  of  a  common  winch, 
which  turns  with  the  utmost  facility  either  to  the  right  or  the  left."^     In  the 
following  year,  the  States  of  Holland  granted  to  M.  Linicre,  "  an  exclusive 
privilege  for  twenty-five  years,  for  a  pump,  which  upon  trial  on  board  a 
Dutch  man-of-war,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty, being  worked  by  three  men,  raised  from  a  depth  of  twenty-two 
feet,  four  tons  of  water  in  a  minute,  that  is,  240  tons  of  water  in  an  hour."^ 
In  1768,  Mr.  Cole  introduced  some  considerable  improvements  in  English 
ship  pumps.     An  experiment  made  in  that  year  is  very  interesting,  as  it 
shows  the  imperfections  of  the  old  ones,  especially  the  enormous  amount 
offrictiom  to  which  they  were  subject     "  Lately,  a  chain  pump  on  a  new 
construction  was  tried  on  board  his  Majesty's   ship  Seqford,  in  Block 
House  Hole,  which  gave  great  satisfaction.     There  were  present,  Admiral 
Sir  John  Moore,  a  number  of  sea  officers  and  a  great  many  spectators 
The  event  of  the  trial  stands  thus  : 


The  New  Pump,  Mr.  Cole's  : 
Four  men  pumped  out  one  ton  of 

water  in  43^  seconds. 
Two  men  pumped  out  one  ton  in 

55  seconds." 


The  Old  Pump  : 
Seven  men  pumped  out  one  ton 

in  76  seconds. 
Four  men  pumped  out  one  ton 

in  55  seconds. 
Two  men  cotdd  not  move  it"^ 


The  chain  in  Cole's  pump  was  made  like  a  watch  chain,  or  those  which 
communicate  motion  to  the  pistons  of  ordinary  fire  engines,  i.  e.  every 
other  link  was  formed  of  two  plates  of  iron,  whose  ends  lapped  over 
those  of  a  single  one,  and  secured  by  a  bolt  at  each  end.  These  bolts 
formed  a  joint  on  which  they  moved  ;  but  instead  of  their  ends  being 
riveted,  one  was  formed  into  a  button  head,  and  a  slit  made  through  the 
other,  for  the  admission  of  a  spring  key,  so  that  they  could  be  taken  out 
at  plea5ure.  By  this  device,  whenever  a  link  or  bolt  was  broken  or  worn 
out,  another  one,  from  a  store  of  them  kept  on  hand  for  the  purposo,  could 
be  supplied  in  a  few  moments.  In  some  experiments,  the  chain  was  pur- 
posely separated,  and  dropped  into  the  well  in  a  ship's  hold,  whence  it 
was  taken  up,  repaired,  and  the  pump  again  set  to  work  in  two  minutes. 
Chains  similar  to  these  had  been  previously  employed  by  Mr.  Mylne  in 
thepomps  that  raised  the  water  from  the  caissons  at  Black  Friars  Bridge. 

The  pistons  were  formed  of  two  plates  of  brass  or  iron,  having  a  disk  of 
thick  leather  between  them,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  bore  of  the  pump. 
The  edges  of  the  leathers,  when  wet,  do  not  bear  hard  against  the  sides  of 
the  pump  ;  indeed  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  even  touch ;  for  the 
water  that  escapes  past  one,  is  received  into  the  next  compartment  below ; 
and  when  a  rapid  motion  is  imparted  to  the  pistons,  the  inertia  of  the  mov- 
ing column  prevents  in  a  great  measure  any  from  descending.  The  whec^ 
which  carries  the  chain  is  generally  m^de  like  the  trundles  in  mills,  viz. 
two  thin  iron  disks  or  rings  are  secured  about  eight  or  nine  inches  apart, 
apon  the  axle,  and  are  united  by  several  bolts  at  their  circumference.    The, 
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distance  between  these  tolls  \i  bucIi  iliat  ilie  pistons 
them,  and  are  carried  round  by  them.  Sometimes  ho\ 
have  hooks,  which  take  hold  of  the  bolts.  A  lowe 
dispensed  with,  and  the  end  of  the  pump  slighlly  curv 
descending  chain,  to   facilitate   the   entrance   of  the   pistons. 
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For  the 401  lowing  facU 
the  United  Stales  Navy,  wo 
in  the  New-York  Navy  Y 
which  had  one,  was  llie  '  Be 
father  made  the  pump.  Tl: 
and  the  wheel  which  carried 
driven  into  its  periphery,  bet 


ith  the  use  of  the  chain  pump  in 
indebted  lo  Mr.  Hart,  Naval  Constructor 
The  fir^t  United  Slates  ship  of  wa: 
'  built  at  Boston,  in  1790.  Mr.  Han' 
lain  was  formed  of  common  ox  chaini 
as  of  wood,  having  forked  pieces  of  iro 
lery,  between  which  the  chnin  was  received  ;  the  cyl- 
1  pump  logs  of  sis  inches  bore.  This  imperfect 
ctime  was  replaced  the  following  year,  by  one  formed  after  a  Frt 
model,  the  chain  and  cylinders  being  of  copper.  In  1802,  the  Frigate  ( 
tfitution  had  two  similar  ones  placed  in  her  ;  and  about  the  same  time, 
they  were  adopted  in  other  public  vessels;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  were  discontinued  generally,  either  from  the  prejudice  of  the 
seamen,  or  from  the  increased  labor  and  e.\pensc  of  repairing  the  pis- 
tons.    In  ordinary  pumps,  a  single  box  or  piston  only,  has  to  be  re-leath- 

;xp\ot\ng  ejpedition  iieni  out  h_v  ihe  Britiiih  adinifnlly,  under  ihs 
en,  had  iheir  choin  pumps  fined  10  work  by  the  cnpsian.  under 
vas  B  more  economical  mode  than  ihe  crank,  of  applvina  par- 
'e  or  Voyages  10  eiplnrn  the  ahorea  a{AIriea,  Arabia  and  Mada- 
,  p.  14.  N.York  Ed.  1633, 
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trad ;  but  in  the  chain  pump,  from  thirty  to  fifty  have  to  he  renewed 
vhen  worn  out.  The  chain  pumps  in  the  British  sloop  of  war  Cyam 
were  taken  out  when  she  was  captured,  and  common  pumps  put  in 
Am  place.  Recently  a  change  of  opinion  respecting  these  pumps  has 
tdten  place,  for  within  a  few  years  they  have  to  a  limited  extent  been  re- 
introduced into  the  navy.  In  1837,  the  Independence  was  furnished  with 
two  of  them ;  and  in  1838,  the  same  number  were  placed  in  the  Ohio  r 
both  vessels  still  retain  the  ordinary  pumps. 

A  description  of  one  of  those  on  board  the  Independence,  which  is  now 
fining  for  sea  in  this  harbor,  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  them  all.    See  No.  67. 

Two  copper  cylinders,  seven  inches  diameter,  and  about  twenty-two 
feet  long,  extend  from  the  surface  of  the  main  gun-deck  to  the  well.  The 
one  in  which  the  chain  descends^  is  continued  ten  or  twelve  inches  above 
the  deck  to  prevent  the  water  that  is  raised,  from  returning  through  it 
again  to  the  well.  A  horizontal  wrought  iron  shaft  is  placed  between  the 
cylinders  and  supported  by  a  stout  frame  on  which  its  journals  turn.  On 
this  shaft,  a  strong  cast  iron  wheel,  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  secured,  having 
twelve  arms  radiating  like  the  spokes  of  a  carnage  wheel  from  the  hub.  A 
(No.  67)  represents  two  of  these  arms  with  a  portion  of  the  shaft.  A  re- 
cess is  formed  at  the  extremities  to  receive  the  chain,  and  prevent  it  from 
dipping  off  on  either  side.  Figs.  1  and  2,  represent  the  links.  They  are 
of  copper,  seven  inches  long,  one  and  a  half  inch  wide,  and  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  are  similar  to  those  in  Cole's  pumps.  The  pallets  or 
pistons  are  formed  on  the  middle  of  every  alternate  link ;  that  is,  on  those 
which  are  made  of  a  single  piece.  A  circular  plate  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  is  cast  (see  fig.  1,)  of  a  diameter  rather  less  than  the  bore  of 
tlie  cylinders.  Another  loose  plate  of  the  same  dimensions  (fig.  3,)  has 
an  opening  in  its  centre  to  allow  it  to  pass  over  the  link  and  lay  upon  the 
other.  Between  these,  a  disk  of  leather  is  introduced,  i.  e.  a  circular 
piece  just  like  fig.  3,  but  of  a  diameter  equal  to  the  bore  of  the  cylinder. 
This  is  first  placed  on  the  fixed  plate  in  fig.  1,  then  fig.  3  is  laid  over  it, 
and  to  secure  the  whole,  a  key  or  wedge  is  driven  through  a  slit  in  the 
fink,  just  above  the  surface  of  fig.  3,  and  thus  compresses  the  leather  be- 
tween them.  When  the  pumps  are  used,  long  cranks  are  applied  to  each 
end  of  the  shaft,  so  that  fifteen  or  twenty  men  can  be  engaged  at  the  same 
time  in  working  them.  In  the  Independence,  these  cranks  extend  across  the 
deck,  and  thereby  interrupt  the  passage  way.  They  should  in  all  public 
vessels  be  arranged,  if  possible,  *  fore  and  alt.'  The  arrows  show  the  di« 
rection  of  the  chain. 

The  introduction  of  the  chain  pump  into  ships  is  probably  due  to  the 
Chinese,  as  they  use  it  in  their  sea  junks;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  this  ap- 
plication of  it  IS  of  recent  date  among  them.^  The  early  missionaries 
thought  that  buckets  only  were  employed  in  raising  bilge  water  from 
Ae  holds.  It  is  not  much  used  we  believe  in  the  French  navy.  In  the 
Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux,  it  is  named  the  English  pump. 

The  Chinese  chain  pump  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by 
AndH^  Everard  Van  Braam,  who  was  several  years  chief  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  in  China,  and  who  settled  in  South  Carolina  at  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1794,  he  was  appointed  second  in  the 
Dutch  embassy  to  Pekin,  and  in  1796,  he  returned  and  settled  near  Phila- 
delphia. In  his  account  of  the  embassy,  a  translation  of  which  was  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1798,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  General  Washington, 
and  to  which  we  have  heretofore  referred — ^he  remarks,  speaking  of  the 
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I  pumpi, 
StBlei  of  America,  where  they  i 


the  Vnirtd 


I  have  inrroducod  Ae  use  of  theih  i 

I  o£  great  utility  in  river*,  ia  come- 
nience  of  the  little  labor  they  require."  (Vol.  i,  74.)  We  are  not  awars 
uat  they  w  much  used  in  this  country  at  the  present  lime.  The  chain 
pump  is  employed  in  the  diamond  districts  of  Brazil.  M.  Mawe,  in  hi* 
Travels,  has  figured  and  described  it  as  uxed  there.  It  has  also  been  re- 
cently introduced  into  Egypt,  where  it  i*  more  likely  lo  become  domi- 
ciliaUtd,  than  the  atmospheric  and  forcing'  pump,  which  Belzoni  endeavored 
in  vain  to  establish  ;  although  St.  John  seems  to  ihiuk  even  it  is  rather 
too  complex  for  the  present  state  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  land  of  tha 
Pharaohs.  "  Windmills  for  raising  water,  and  chain  pumps,  have  been 
introduced  into  Egypt ;  but  as  these  are  machines  which  require  some  re- 
eard  to  the  principles  of  good  workmanship,  they  arc  by  no  meani  fitted 
lorgeneral  use."     Egypt  and  Mohammed  All.  vol.  i,  14. 

The  chain  pump,  as  well  as  the  screw,  noriei,  chain  of  pots,  ke.  has 
been  adopted  as  a  first  mover.  Placed  perpendicularly  on  the  sido  of  a 
precipice,  or  wherever  a  small  stream  of  water  can  be  conveyed  into  its 
upper  orifice,  and  can  escape  from  its  lower  one,  the  motion  of  the  chain 
is  reversed  by  the  weight  of  the  liquid  column  acting  on  the  pistons.  A 
wheel  similar  to  the  upper  one  is  fixed  below,  over  wliich  the  chain  also 
passes ;  and  from  the  axle  of  either  wheel  the  power  may  he  taken.  A 
patent  for  this  application  of  the  chain  pump  was  granted  in  England, 
in  1784. 

There  is  another  device  of  the  Chinese,  which  ii 
and  considering  the  increased  security  il 
the  additional  safety  of  the  lives  of  navi, 
not  been  adopted  by  Americans  and  Eui 
holds  of  ships  by  water-tight  partitio 
of  their  sea  vessels  into  about  a  dozei 
plank ;  and  the  seams  are  caulked  with  a  c 
and  the  scivpings  of  bamboo.     This  co 
vious  to  water,  and  is  ereotly  preferable  ti 
■aid  to   be   incombustible.     This  divigior 
been  well  experienced  ;  for  the  practice  i* 
pire.     Hence  it  sometimes  happens  that  oi 
conveyed  in  mto  division,  while  those  of  a 


worthy  of  imitation ; 

It  offers   to  floating  property,   and 

vigators,   it  is  surprising  that  it  haa 

ropeans — viz.  the   division  of  the 

The  Chinese  divide  the  holds 

isdnct  compartments  with  strong 

t  composed  of  lime,   oil, 

mposition  renders  them  imper- 

a  pitch,  tar  and  tallow,  since  it  is 

f  their  vessels  seems  to  hav« 

9  universal  throughout  the   em- 

B  merchant  has  bis  goods  safely 

"  isiaerable  da- 


mage from  a  leak  in  the  compartment  in  which  they  are  placed.  A  ship 
may  strike  against  a  rock  and  ^et  not  sink,  for  the  water  entering  by  the 
fracture  will  be  confined  to  the  division  where  the  injury  occurs.  To  tha 
adoptjon  of  a  similar  plan  in  European  or  American  merchantmen,  beside 
dte  opposition  of  popular  prejudice  and  the  increased  expenve,  an  objee* 
tion  might  arise  from  the  reduction  it  would  occasion  in  the  quantity  uf 
freight,  and  the  increased  difficulty  of  stowing  bulky  articles.  It  remain* 
to  ba  considered  how  far  these  objections  ought  to  prevail  against  the 
greater  security  of  the  vessel,  crew  and  cargo.  At  any  rate,  snch  objee* 
ttona  do  not  apply  to  ships  of  war,  in  which  to  carry  very  heavy  burdena, 
h  not  MB  olgect  of  consiaerstion.     Scuiaton'a  Embassy,  vol.  ii,  136. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

Ob  the  kjrdrmaUe  work«  of  the  ancient  inhabitanti  of  America :  Population  of  Anahuac— Ferocity  of  Om 

iarwlera— Swlyect  of  ancient  hydraulic  works  intere«tinf — Aqueducts  of  the  Toltecs — ^Ancienl 

w«ll»— Honaee  supplied  with  water  by  pipe»— Palace  of  M otexuma  —Perfection  of  Mezkaa 

in  ■cCnl« — Cortes — Market  in  ancient  Mexico— Hydraulic  works — Fountains  and  Jets  d'eau — No* 

Ai  and  othor  machines    Paleaqnc :  its  aqueducts,  hierof lyphics,  Ac< — Wclb  in  ancient  and  moderm 

Tnnsf    Bulifs  of  former  afes,  and  traditions  of  the  Indisus.    Hydraulic  works  of  the  Peruviana i 

i  r«  ataiif  to  water— Humanity  of  the  early  Incas — ^Aqueducts  and  reservoirs^ — Resemblanca  of 

aad  Kf  yptian  custom*— Garcilasso— Civilization  in  Peru  before  the  times  of  the  Incaa— Giants 

Walls    fffprn«1mn  aqueducts,  and  other  monuments — Auibalipa^  Pulley  s—<^uterns  of  gold  and  sil- 

icr  in  lh«  hoosee  ot  the  Incas — Temples  and  gardens  supplied  by  pipes — ^Temple  at  Cusco:  its  water 

■lanrib— Embroidered  cloth — Maaco  Capac 


It  bas  been  a  subject  of  regret,  that  wc  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
ipecific  information,  respecting  the  employment  of  machines  to  raise 
water  on  the  American  continents,  previous  to  the  visit  of  Europeans  in 
dw  15th  and  16th  centuries.  And  yet  there  can,  wc  think,  bo  scarcely  a 
dk>ubt,  that  in  those  countries  where  civilization  and  the  arts  had  made 
considerable  progress,  as  Peru,  Chili,  Guatimala,  and  Mexico,  such  ma- 
chioefl  bad  long  been  in  use.  Unfortunately,  accounts  of  those  countrtea 
by  early  European  writers,  contain  little  else  than  details  of  the  success- 
rai  villany  of  Uiose  savage  adventurers,  v/ho,  under  the  cloak  of  religion, 
and  by  the  most  revolting  perfidy,  robbed  the  natives  of  their  indepen« 
dence,  tbeir  property,  and  myriads  of  them  of  their  lives. 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  great  population  of  ancient  Anahuac-— 
the  progress  which  the  natives  had  made  in  the  arts — the  separation  of 
trades  and  professions — their  extensive  manufactures — the  splendor  of 
their  buildings— their  laws — the  rich   produce  of  their  highly  cultivated 
fields — the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  the  republics  of  Tlascala,  and  the 
comparative  general  happiness  of  the   inhabitants ;  with  the  utter  desola- 
tion brought  on  them  and  their  country  by  the  Spaniards— without  feeling 
emotions  of  unmitigated  indignation.     No  one  can  read  even  Soils,  the 
advocate  of  Cortez  and  the  palliator  of  his  conduct,  without  being  thrilled 
with  horror  at  the  uniform  treachery,  cruelty,  and  blasphemy  of  that  man 
His  watchword  of '  the  Holy  Ghost,'  while  slaughtering  the  natives  on  one 
occasion  like  sheep,  conveys  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  his  ferocity  and  in- 
difference to  their  sufferings,  and  of  the  disgusting  affectation  of  promoting 
Christianity,  under  which  he  pretended  to  act.    '  Religion,'  says  Solis, '  was 
always  his  principal  care.'     The  Spaniards  affected  to  shudder  at  the  san- 
guinary goas  of  the  Mexicans,  which  required  human  sacrifices— -while 
tAtjf  immolated  in  cold  blood,  hecatombs  of  the  natives  to  the  demons 
they  themselves  worshipped — viz.  avarice  and  dominium — ^until  the  land 
was  filled  with  slaughter,  and  whitened  with  the  bones  of  their  victims. 
It  is  said,  that  **  in  seventeen  years,  they  destroyed  above  six  millione 
of  them."      No  vpmance   ever   equalled   in  horror  the  tragedies   per- 
formed by  Ahnagro,  Vitldivia,  Cortes  and  Pizarro— -and  yet  these  men 
have  been  held  up  as  examples  of  heroism,  and  our  youth  have  been 
tiugfat  to  admire,  and  of  course  to  enralate  '  the  glory  of  Cortez.' 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  people,  who,  m  remote  times,  in- 
the  eouthem  continent  and  Mexico,  remains  of  some  of  wboea 
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works,  rival  in  magnitude  those  of  Egypt  and  India,  and  many  of 
them,  (the  roads  and  aqueducts  particularly,)  equalled  in  utility  the 
noblest  works  of  Greece  and  Rome — were  not  without  hydraulic  en- 
gines ;  and  had  descriptions  of  them  been  preserved,  they  would  have 
furnished  more  interesting,  and  perhaps  more  certain  data,  respecting  the 
peopling  of  America,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  Toltec  and  Astec  races, 
than  any  others  derived  from  the  useful  arts.  From  the  analogy  there  is 
between  some  of  the  arts,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  ancient  people  of 
Mexico  and  South  America,  and  those  of  Asia,  we  might  suppose  that  the 
swape,  bucket  and  windlass,  noria,  and  chain  of  pots,  and  perhaps  the 
chain  pump  were  known  to  them ;  but  of  this  we  have  met  with  no  direct 
proof.  Were  the  fact  established,  that  they  were  in  possession  of  these 
machines,  it  would  greatly  tend  to  prove  their  Asiatic  origin  in  post- 
diluvian times  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  lacking  these,  they  had  others 
peculiar  to  themselves,  such  a  fact  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
circumstances  connected  with  the  early  history  of  these  continents ;  ana 
might  be  adduced  to  sustain  the  hypothesis  of  those  who  consider  this 
hemisphere  as  having  been  uninterruptedly  occupied  by  man,  from  times 
anterior  to  Noah's  flood ;  and  consequently  many  of  the  machines,  arts, 
and  productions  of  the  inhabitants  jiecuiiar  to  themselves. 

The  Toltecs,  we  are  informed,  introduced  the  cultivation  of  maize  and 
cotton  ;  they  built  cities,  made  roads,  and  constructed  those  great  pyramids 
which  are  yet  admired ;  and  of  which  the  faces  are  very  accurately  laid 
out ;  they  could  found  metals,  and  cut  the  hardest  stone — they  knew  the 
use  of  hieroglyphical  painting,  and  they  had  a  solar  year,  more  perfect 
than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  "  Few  nations  (says  Humboldt) 
moved  such  great  masses  as  were  moved  by  the  Mexicans,"  proofs  of 
which  are  still  found  among  the  ruins  of  their  temples.  The  calender 
stone,  and  the  sacrifice  stone,  in  the  great  square  at  Mexico,  containing 
282  and  353  cubic  feet ;  a  carved  stone  dug  up,  which  was  upwards  of 
22  feet  in  length,  19  feet  in  breadth,  and  about  10  deep— are  examples;  and 
the  colossal  statue  of  the  Goddess  Teoyamniqui^  is  another.*  And  what  is 
more  to  our  purpose,  remains  of  aqueducts,  of  surprising  magnitude  and 
workmanship,  are  found  throughout  Chili,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 

Nor  had  these  arts  been  lost  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  At 
that  time,  agriculture,  artificial  irrigation,  and  many  other  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  metals,  appear  to  have  been  in 
a  more  advanced  state,  than  they  have  ever  been  in  Spain,  during  any 
subsequent  period.  When  Grijalva  and  his  companions  landed  in  Yuca- 
tan, (in  1518)  they  were  astonished  at  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  edifices — as  well  as  at  the  ornaments,  &c.in  gold,  which  the 
natives  possessed,  the  value  of  the  workmanship  oflen  *  exceeding  that  of 
ike  metal,'  Tlascala,  (says  Solis,)  was  at  that  period,  "  a  very  populous 
city ;"  the  houses  were  built  of  stone  and  brick,  their  roofs  were  flat  and 
surrounded  with  galleries.  The  Tlascalans,  says  Herrera,  had  baths,  bow- 
ers, BJid  JbuntainSy  and  whenever  a  new  house  was  finished,  they  had  feasts 
and  dancing,  &:c.  like  the  house  warming  of  old  in  Europe.  Every  house 
in  Zempoala  had  a  garden  mth  water.  Ancient  welis  are  still  in  use  in 
Mexico,  some  of  which  are  two  and  three  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Water 
is  drawn  from  them  to  irrigate  the  soil. 

The  city  of  Cholula  was  located  in  a  delightful  plain ;  it  contained 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  the  number  in  iu  suburbs  was  greater.      The 

•  Cltvigero  says,  columns  of  stone  of  one  pieee,  80  Teot  lone,  and  ftO  foot  in  ciicam- 
lortneo,  wore  extant  in  his  time,  in  tbo  odifices  of  Mktlan.    lioxico,  VoL  i,  490. 
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Spftniards  compared  it  to  Valladolid  for  its  beauty  and  magnificence. 
It  was  a  great  emporium  of  merchandise.  Strangers  from  distant  parts  of 
the  continent  flocked  to  'it.  Solis  says,  the  streets  were  wide  and  well  laid 
oat;  the  buildings  larger  and  of  better  architecture  than  those  of  Tlascala, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  principally  merchants  and  mechanics.  Cortei 
himself,  after  entering  this  city,  thus  speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Charles  V. 
"The  inhabitants  are  better  clothed  than  any  we  have  hitherto  seen.  Peo- 
ple in  easy  circumstances  wear  cloaks  above  their  dress ;  these  cioakf 
differ  from  those  of  Africa,  for  they  have  pockets,  though  the  cut,  cloth 
and  fringes  are  the  same.  The  environs  of  the  city  are  very  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  Almost  aJl  the  fields  may  be  watered ;  and  the  city  ii 
WMch  more  beautiful  t/ian  all  tJtose  in  Spain  ;  for  it  is  well  fortified,  and 
built  on  level  ground.  I  can  assure  your  highness,  that  from  the  top  of  a 
mosque  (temple)  I  reckoned  more  than  four  hundred  towers,  all  of  mosques* 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  so  great  that  there  is  not  an  inch  of  ground 
uncultivated."  When  the  Spaniards  reached  Tczcuco,  they  found  it  at 
large  again  as  Seville.  It  rivalled  in  grandeur  and  extent  Mexico  itself, 
and  was  of  a  much  more  ancient  date  than  that  capital.  Herrera  says, 
the  streets  were  very  regular,  and  thai  Jresh  wafer  was  brought  in  pipes 
from  the  mountains  to  every  house.  The  principal  front  of  the  buildings 
extended  on  the  borders  of  a  spacious  lake,  where  the  causeway  tliat  led 
to  Mexico  began.  It  was  from  this  causeway,  which  was  built  of  stone 
and  lime,  that  the  Spaniards  first  beheld  the  distant  capital,  with  its  towers 
uid  pinnacles  in  the  midst  of  the  lake ;  and  on  the  8th  November,  1519, 
Cortez  and  his  myrmidons  entered  that  ciiy,  which  then  contained  a  great- 
er population  than  New- York  does  at  present ;  for  it  had  between  three 
and  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

When  the  Spaniards  entered  the  gates,  through  a  bulwark  of  stone 
lupported  by  c€LStles,  they  beheld  a  spacious  street  with  houses  uniformly 
built,  and  the  windows  and  battlements  filled  with  spectators.  They 
were  received  into  one  of  Motezuma's  houses,  which  had  been  built  by 
his  fatlier.  This  building,  Solis  remarks,  vied  in  extent,  with  the  principal 
palaces  of  emperors  in  Europe ;  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  fortress, 
with  thick  stone  walls  and  towers  upon  the  flanks.  The  streets  of  the  city 
were  straight,  as  if  drawn  by  a  line  ;  and  the  public  buildings,  and  houses 
of  the  nobility,  which  made  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  city,  were  of  stone 
and  well  built.  The  palace  of  Motezuma  was  so  large  a  pile  that  it 
opened  with  thirty  gates  into  as  many  different  streets.  The  principal 
front  took  up  one  entire  side  of  a  spacious  parade,  and  was  of  black,  red 
and  white  jasper,  well  polished.  Over  the  gates  were  the  arms  or  sym- 
bolical figures  of  Motezuma  or  his  predecessors,  viz.  a  griflin,  being  half 
an  eagle  and  half  a  lion  ;  the  wings  extended  and  holding  a  tiger  in  its 
talons.  The  roofs  of  the  buildings  were  of  cypress,  cedar,  and  other 
odoriferous  woods,  and  were  ornamented  with  carvings  of  "  diflerent 
foliages  and  relievos."  But  without  referring  to  the  splendor  of  this  un- 
fortunate monarch's  court,  his  luxurious  mode  of  living,  his  treasures,  the 
chair  of  burnished  gold  in  which  he  was  carried  to  meet  Cortez,  the  jew- 
els of  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  that  adorned  his  person  and  those 
of  his  attendants,  and  the  "shoes  of  hammered  gold,"  that  were  bound  to 
his  feet  and  legs  with  straps,  like  the  Roman  military  sandals  ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  notice  the  market  of  the  city  for  the  sale  of  merchandise,  iu 
order  to  realize  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  the  arts  among  the 
Mexicans.  Nothing  excited  the  surprise  of  the  Spaniards  so  much  as 
this  market— both  as  regarded  the  quantity,  variety,  and  quality  of  the 
goods  sold,  and  the  order  which  prevailed. 
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The  Mexican  works  of  gold  and  ailver,  Mnt  by  Cortei  to  Chulee  V. 
ny*  Clavigero,  "  filled  the  goldimiths  of  Europe  with  aatonuhment." 
"Some  of  theni  were  inimiuble."  Among  oUiers,  there  were .^iula  having 
■calei  alternately  of  gold  and  silver— a  parrot  with  mottahU  \tad,  tongiu, 
tatd  mngM — an  ape  with  moveablB  heaa  and  feet,  and  having  a  ipindle 
in  its  hand,  in  the  attitude  of  (pinning.     Vol.  i,  413. 

Cortex,  in  a  letter  to  Charles  V.  dated  October  1530,  nya,  "  the  marVet 
place  is  twice  aa  large  as  that  of  Seville  and  surrounded  with  an  immenia 

Eortico,  under  whicli  are  exposed  for  sale  all  aorta  of  merchandiae,  eata- 
lea,  omanients  made  of  gold,  lilver,  Itad,  petfttr,  precioua  itanes,  bonei^ 
ahelU,  and  feathers  ;  delft  ware,  leather,  and  apun  cotton.  We  find  hewn 
■tone,  tiles,  and  timber  fit  for  building.  There  are  lanes  for  game,  othera 
for  roots  and  garden  fruits.  There  are  houses  where  barbers  share  ihs 
head,  (with  rators  made  of  obsidian,)  and  there  are  houses  resembling  our 
apothecary  shops,  where  prepared  medicines,  unguents,  and  plasters  ars 
■old.  The  market  abounds  with  so  many  things,  that  I  am  unable  to  nacos 
them  all  to  your  highness.  To  avoid  confusion,  every  species  of  met- 
chandise  is  sold  in  a  separate  lane.  Every  thing  is  sold  hv  the  yard,  (by 
measure)  but  nothing  has  hitherto  been  seen  to  be  weighed  in  the  market. 
In  the  midst  of  the  great  square,  is  a  house,  which  I  shall  call  Vaudmeia 
in  which  ten  or  twelve  persons  sit  constantly  for  determining  any  disputes 
which  may  arise  respecting  the  sale  of  goods.  There  are  other  persona 
who  mil  continually  with  the  crowd,  to  see  that  a  just  price  is  asked. 
We  have  seen  them  break  the  false  measures,  which  they  had  seized  fron 
the  merchants." 

Solis  has  recorded  some  facts,  which  are  too  interesting  to  mechanics  to 
be  omitted.  "  There  were  rows  of  silversmiths,  who  sold  jewels  and 
«hains  <of  extraordinary  fashion  ;'  several  figures  of  beasts  in  gold  and 
ailver,  wrought  with  so  much  art,  as  raised  the  wonder  of  our  artificers; 
particularly  some  skillets  with  moving  handles,  that  toert  to  ea»t;  besides 
other  works  of  the  same  kind,  with  mouldings  and  relievos,  without  any 
Hgns  of  a  hammer  or  graver."  Herrera,  speaking  of  these,  observes, 
"  some  things  were  cast,  and  othera  wrought  with  stones,  to  such  perfee- 
dnn,  that  many  of  them  have  surpnsed  the  ablest  goldsmiths  in  Spain,  for 
they  could  never  conceive  how  they  had  been  made  j  there  being  no  sign, 
of  a  hammer,  or  an  engraver,  or  any  other  instrument  used  by  them." 
They  brought  to  the  fair,  (continues  Solis)  all  the  different  sorts  of  cloth, 
made  throughout  this  vast  empire,  of  cotton  and  rabbits'  fur,  which  ths 
women  of  this  country,  enemies  to  idleness,  spun  extremely  fine,  being  very 
dexterous  in  this  manufacture.  They  had  also  drinking  cup*  exquisitely 
made  of  the  finest  earth,  different  in  color,  and  even  in  smell ;  and  of  thu 
kind,  they  had  alt  sorts  of  vessels,  necessary  either  for  the  service  and  or- 
nament of  a  house. 

■Thaw.  Trhieh  were  nom  round  the  neck,  nera  doubtleu  limilsr  to  Ihota  known  as 
Pawmu  (Aonu ;  which  certain  1;  are  eitraordinaty  (pecimen*  of  workmenebip.  The* 
msf  Munetlmei  be  mel  witli  nt  our  Jeweller*,  who  buy  them  (br  the  purlly  or  Ihe  gold 
It  ID  wid  ihst  the  mode  or  making  then)  hu  never  been  diwovered.  and  that  Iba 
sacral  »  ■till  preaerved  among  the  Indiaiu  of  Psoaina.  We  hove  eismined  one  whidi 
came  from  Canhagenii,  the  leoglh  of  which,  hid  il  heen  cut,  was  eight  feet  two  inches ; 
its  section,  wliich  wan  hexsgon^,  did  not  exceed  ono  iwenlieth  of  mn  inch  in  diameter. 
It  wai  fonnrd  of  one  ormorefine  wires,  which  •eemcd  to  have  been  woven  sr  inlsllMad 
like  the  platting  oT  a  whip  handle.  Wban  a  singla  ihnad  was  exaainwd  bj  a  nien^ 
•cope,  it  wai  foniid  to  be  composed  of  several  smikUar  wires,  which  sepaiaM,  were  •earee- 
I7  perceptibUi  to  ear  unskled  viiiion.  The  weight  of  Oa  chain  was  deven  pennT- 
weighti,  and  it  appeared  to  be  u  flexible  as  a  piece  of  twins,  ceitaialj  Eu  bmtb  as 
Aaa  anj  efaain  formed  of  linka,    HoaiidafBwincaaldbsdsMsiad,aiidaM8p«i1kk 
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No  one  can  doabt,  that  a  people,  thus  far  advanced  in  civilization 
ad  the  aseful  arts,  were  in  possession  of  machines  of  some  kind  or 
other  for  raising  wa:er.  Indeed  the  location  and  great  population  of 
fome  of  their  cities  required  a  familiar  knowledge  of  hydraulic  opera- 
tions CO  supply  them  with  water;  and  hence  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had 
cultivated  this  department  of  the  arts  equally  with  others,  for  some  of 
their  aqueducts  would  have  done  honor  to  Greece  and  Rome.  Nearly  all 
the  ancient  cities  of  Mexico  were  supplied  by  them.  We  have  already 
remarked  that  Tlascala  was  furnished  with  abundance  of  baths  and  foun- 
tains—that every  house  in  Zempoala  had  water — that  Tczcuco  had 
an  aqueduct,  from  which  every  dwelling  was  supplied  by  a  pipe,  as 
in  modem  cities;  and  we  may  add,  Iztaclapa,  which  contained  about  ten 
thousand  houses,  had  its  aqueduct  that  conveyed  water  from  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains,  and  led  it  through  a  great  number  of  well  cultivated  gar- 
dens. In  the  city  of  Mexico,  there  were  several  aqueducts.  That  of  Uka^ 
pdteper.  was  the  work  of  Motezuma,  and  also  the  vast  stone  reservoir 
connected  with  it.  When  the  Spaniards  besieged  the  city  they  destroyed 
this  aqueduct.  Cortez  in  his  first  letter  to  Charles  V.  mentions  the  spring 
of  Amilco.  near  Churubusco,  of  which  the  waters  were  conveyed  to  the 
city  "  in  two  large  pipes,  well  moulded  and  as  hard  as  stone,  but  the  wa- 
ter never  ran  in  more  than  one  of  them  at  the  same  time."  We  still  per- 
eeive,  says  Humboldt,  the  remains  of  this  great  aqueduct,  which  was  con- 
Kmcted  ^th  double  pipes,  one  of  which  received  the  water,  while  they 
were  employed  in  cleansing  the  other ;  but  this  aqueduct,  he  says,  was  in- 
inior  to  the  one  at  Tezcuco :  of  it,  he  observes,  "  we  still  admire  the 
traces  of  a  g^at  mound,  which  was  constructed  to  heighten  the  level  of 
the  water."  The  gardens  of  Motezuma  were  also  adorned  and  nourish- 
ed with  streams  KwfomUaim^  and  appear  to  have  rivalled  those  of  Asiatic 
fflonarchs  in  splendor.  And  among  the  hieroglyphical  ornaments  of  the 
pyramid  of  Aochicalco,  are  heads  of  crocodiles  spouting  water,  a  proof 
that  ancient  Americans  were  acquainted  with  that  property  of  liquids 
by  which  they  find  their  level ;  and  applied  it  not  merely  to  fountains 
laAjeta  d^eau,  bat  to  convey  water  through  pipes  to  their  dwellings. 

We  cannot  reflect  on  the  progress  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  had  made  in  the  arts,  and  the  magnitude  and  excellence  of  some 
of  their  hydraulic  works,  without  regretting  that  no  particular  accounts  of 
their  devices  for  raising  water  have  been  preserved.  Of  one  thing  how- 
ever, we  may  be  sure,  that  no  people  ever  constructed  such  works  as  they 
did,  for  the  irrigation  of  land,  and  the  supply  of  cities,  who  had  not  pre- 
viously experienced  the  inefficiency  of  machines  for  those  purposes ;  nor 
could  their  agriculture  have  been  carried  to  the  extent  it  was,  without  the 
aid  of  them  in  times  of  drought. 

'  The  machines  called  nonas  (says  Humboldt)  are  essential  to  Mexican 
agriculture.**  Does  it  not  follow  then  that  these,  or  others  for  the  same 
purpose,  vrere  equally  essential,  before  the  conquest,  when  the  population 
of  the  country  was  so  much  greater,  and  agnculture  more  extensively 
practised  1  There  is  no  doubt,  he  observes,  that  all  the  country  from  tho 
river  Papaloapan  "  was  better  inhabited  and  better  cultivated  than  it  now 
it."  The  swape  (guimbelette)  is  quite  common  in  Mexico.  It  is  there 
used  at  in  this  country  for  raising  water  from  wells  of  moderate  depth.  A 
friend  just  returned  irom  a  tour  in  Texas,  informs  us,  that  among  the 
Cooshattie  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  Trinity  river,  and  in  all  the  settlements, 
whether  Indian,  Creole,  or  modem  Mexican  ;  in  populous  villages  or  at 
->. ..^^^_^^^^^^.^__  _  • — ' 

•Naw  SjMuiv  tanttsfMf  by  Black,  VoL  u,  458. 
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aolitar;  wig^wuni,  the  '  well  pole'  or  awKpe  ia  almott  tlwivi  to  be  wen. 
In  wells  of  coniiderable  deptb,  the  pulley  &nd  double  chun  witli  two 
backets  are  mdopted  ;  and  the  chain  of  pots  and  noriaare  eslenuTely  need 
in  raising  water  for  irrigation,  being  moved,  at  in  Spain,  by  oxen  or  mules. 
As  these  are  the  only  devices  for  raising  water  that  are  now  in  nie,  ex- 
cept the  common  pump  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  the  ordinaiy  mode 
of  drawing  it  from  mines,  by  buckets  worked  by  animals,  the  question  oc- 
curs, were  they  or  any  of  them  in  use  previous  to  the  conquest  1  The 
pnmp  excepted,  we  should  suppose  they  were  ;  but  as  before  remarked, 
we  have  no  direct  evidence  to  establish  the  fact  As  the  Mexicans  were 
collected  in  villages  and  accustomed  to  cultivate  the  soil,  at  least  400  yean 
before  the  conijueit,  and  aubsequent  to  that  event,  the  great  mass  of  the 
fenners  have  been  and  are  Indiana,  who  adhere  with  "  extraordinary  ob- 
■tinacy"  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  (like  the  agriculture]  classes  of  all  other  countriea)  would  retain  some 
of  the  old  modes  of  raising  water ;  but  as  those  above  named  are  aaid  to  bo 
the  M/y  onea  practiaed,  it  ig  probable  that  some  of  them  at  least  were 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  oltf. 

Palenque  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Tobasco.  It  is  surrounded  hj 
dense  forests,  and  overgrown  with  the  vegetation  of  past  ages.  Of  it* 
founden  and  inhabitants  nothing  is  known,  nor  yet  of  the  period  when 
they  flourished.  The  remains  of  this  city  have  been  traced  over  an  ex- 
tent of  tuxtUy-Jbur  miiet,  and  consist  of  massive  edifices,  of  a.  novel  and 
very  chaste  style  of  archiiecture.  These  are  accurately  laid  out  to  the 
four  cardinal  poinLi  of  the  compass,  and  are  built  of  hewn  atone.  There 
are  temples,  palaces,  and  tombs  ornamented  with  the  richest  sculptures 
and  has  reliefs,  extensive  excaveliona,  auhterranean  passages,  bridges, 
dikes,  AQUBDUCTS,  Sec.  all  indicative  of  a  powerful  and  highly  civiliied 
people.  Dupaix  and  hia  companiona,  who  were  sent  out  in  1805  by 
Charlea  IV.  of  Spain,  to  examine  and  report  on  these  buildings,  after 
three  weeks  intense  labor  in  catting  down  trees  which  grew  over  them, 
were  enabled  to  examine  fifteen  edifices,  which  elicited  their  wonder  and 
admiration.  Mr,  Waldeck,  a  late  traveler,  who  has  spent  several  year* 
in  examining  and  collecting  evidences  of  early  American  civilization,  cut 
down  a  tree,  (that  waa  growing  over  an  ancient  building  at  Falenque)  the 
concentric  circles  in  a  section  of  which,  indicated  a  growth  of  973  years  ! 
But  how  many  cenruries  had  elapsed  from  the  ruin  and  desenion  of  the 
city,  and  for  the  accumulation  of  aoi!  over  it,  ere  this  tree  took  root,  can 
only  be  conjectured.  The  sculptures  on  the  walls  are  surprisingly  per- 
fect, and  among  them  are  hieroglyphica  which  are  supposed  to  have  pho- 
netic power.  Men  and  women  are  represented  clothed  in  figured  gar- 
ments, indicating  the  manufacture  of  flowered  stuffs ;  and  various  relict 
which  have  been  disinterred,  as  toys,  vessels,  ornaments  of  dress,  See. 
prove  considerable  progress  in  other  branches  of  the  useful  arts.  But  ex- 
tensive as  these  ruins  are,  and  pregnant  with  information  of  thrilling  in- 
terest, Palenque  is  like  Mida.  the  partner  of  its  glory  and  of  its  degnida- 
tion,  a  '  city  of  the  dead.'  Not  a  voice  ia  heard  in  it,  or  around  it,  but  the 
hissing  of  serpents,  the  buzzing  of  insects,  the  gibbering  of  monkeys,  and 
the  screeching  of  wild  birds. 

There  is  one  circumstance  respecting  the  ancient  cities  and  people  of 
Yucatan  which  relates  to  our  subject,  £at  is  deserving  of  attention.  It  M 
this — from  the  geographical  position  and  phyncal  features  of  the  conntt^Ti 
TILL!  have  alwti/i  been  of  FRiMutY  importance-  During  the  greater 
p»rt  of  the  year  the  inhabitants  have  no  other  resource  for  fresh  water; 
mad  thU  tniat  oeceiMrily  h&ve  been  tlie  cue,  ever  ainoa  iHe  present  or* 
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nmiation  of  these  continents  took  place.  In  those  remote  a^es,  then, 
oaring'  virhich  the  country  was  occupied  by  a  numerous  and  civihzed  peo- 
ple, wells  must  have  been  very  common  ;  and  as  tliey  are  not,  like  struc- 
tnres  erected  on  the  surface,  subject  to  decay,  or  obnoxious  to  destruction^ 
die  discovery  and  examination  of  some  of  them  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
Who  can  tell  what  stores  of  treasure  are  buried  in  them  ;  what  specimens  of 
lit;  what  means  for  tracing  the  history,  and  also  the  revolutions,  through 
which  the  ancient  people  of  America  have  passed ;  their  origin,  progress, 
ind  disappearance  t  If  Palenque  and  its  sister  cities  were  destroyed  by 
war,  then  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  inhabitunts  would  have  recourse  to 
wells  for  the  secretion  of  their  treasures,  both  public  and  private ;  a  prac- 
tice that  has  been  followed  in  all  ages  and  bv  all  people. 

Relics  of  former  ages,  which  have  been  found  (more  or  less  numerous) 
over  both  continents,  incontestibly  prove  that  civilized  people  flourished 
here  in  former  ages ;  and  that  they  and  their  progeny  have  disappeared, 
u  if  by  some  general  and  sudden  calamity  tliey  had  been  swept  off  the 
itage  of  life,  to  a  man.  It  would  seem  too,  as  if  a  long  period  of  deathlike 
itillness  had  succeeded,  (like  that  after  the  deluge)  so  that  all  knowledge 
of  them  had  perished,  when  another  race  ap{>eared  and  took  possession 
of  the  soil.  These  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Indians,  who,  in 
tbeir  turn  are  rapidly  liecoming  extinct,  without  our  being  able  to  tell  who 
they  were,  whence  they  came,  or  token  they  first  made  their  appearance. 
We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their  tradition  respecting  the  great  Megalonyx 
and  Mastodon  of  the  western  prairies,  having  been  contemporary  with  their. 
forefathers,  since  tlie  discovery  of  the  bones  of  these  animals  corroborate  in 
tome  degree  the  truth  of  it.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  their  ac- 
counts of  the  voracious  and  enormous  Piasd,  *  the  bird  that  devours  men,' 
is  fabulous ;  a  figure  of  which  is  cut  on  the  face  of  a  smooth  and  perpen- 
dicular rock,  at  an  elevation  which  no  human  art  can  now  reach ;  near  the 
mouth  of  a  small  stream,  named  the  Pias4,  which  enters  the  Mississippi 
between  Alton  and  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  See  Family  Mag.  1837, 
VoL  iv,  101. 

ON  THE  HYDRAULIC  AND  OTHER  WORKS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PERUTIANS. 

Molina,  in  his  *  Natural  and  civil  History  of  C/iili,*  observes  that  previous 
Id  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  the  natives  practised  artiBcial  irrigation,  by 
conveying  water  from  the  higher  grounds  in  canals  to  their  fields.  Herrera 
nys,  many  of  the  vales  were  exceedingly  populous  and  well  cultivated, 
'living  trenches  of  water.'  The  Peruvians  carried  the  system  to  a  great 
extent.  "  How  must  we  admire  (says  Humboldt)  the  industry  and  activity 
displayed  by  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  in  the  irrigation  of  arid 
laoas  r  In  the  maritime  parts  of  Peru,  I  have  seen  the  remains  of  walls, 
■long  which  water  was  conducted  for  a  space  of  from  5  to  6000  metres, 
from  the  foot  of  the  Codilleras  to  the  coast.  The  concjuerors  of  the  16th 
eentury  destroyed  these  aqueducts,  and  that  part  of  Peru  has  become, 
fike  Persia,  a  desart,  destitute  of  vegetation.  Such  is  the  civilization  car- 
ried by  the  Europeans  among  a  people,  whom  they  are  pleased  to  call 
Itrbarous."*  These  people  had  laws  for  the  protection  of  water,  very 
•Jmilar  to  those  of  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  and  all  the  older  nations  ;  for 
tbose  who  conveyed  water  from  the  canals  to  their  own  land  before  their 
torn,  were  liable  to  arbitrary  punishment.  Several  of  the  ancient  Amer- 
ican customs  respecting  water,  were  identical  with  those  of  the  oldest 

-  *  , 

•Kcw  Spaia.  Black**  Trans.  Vol.  Jl,  4^  and  Frezier*§  Voyage  to  tha  Boutk^is,StW 
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mtioiii.  Tbey  buriod  TeaaeU  of  water  n'ith  (he  dead.*  The  HexieKiH 
wonbipped  it*  The  Feruvisn*  sacrificed  to  river*  uid  fountsiiu.*  The 
Hesicui*  hid  Tlaloe  their  god  of  water.'  Holy  water  wu  kept  in  their 
temples.*  Tbey  practised  divinatian  by  water.'  The  Pemviaiia  drew 
their  drinking  water  from  deep  wbllb,'  atid  for  irrigation  in  time*  of 
drought,  they  drew  it  from  pools,  and  lakeii,  and  rivers. 

The  annali  of  the  world  do  not  furnish  brighler  examples  of  national 
benevolence,  than  the  early  history  of  Peru.  The  wars  of  the  incaa 
were  neither  designed  nor  carried  on,  to  gratify  ambition  or  the  lust  of  con- 
quest, but  to  extend  to  the  brutaliced  people  by  whom  they  were  sut^ 
rounded,  the  advantages  of  civilized  life ;  to  introdi<ce  agriculture  aitd  all 
its  attending  blessings,  among  hordes  of  savages,  that  were  sunk  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  bestiality.  Bui  that  which  sheds  a  peculiar  glory  over 
the  ancient  Peruvians,  was  their  systemadc  and  persevering  efforts  to 
achieve  their  conquests  without  the  effusion  of  blood.  In  reading  their 
history,  the  mind  is  not  only  relieved  from  those  horrible  details  of  car- 
nage that  consUtutes  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  historic  pages  of  other  na- 
tions, hut  the  most  agreeable  etnotions  are  excited  by  die  benevoUnt  and 
generally  successful  endeavors  of  this  people,  to  overcome  their  foes  by 
reason — by  exhibiting  to  them  the  advantages  of  regulated  society,  and  by 
invitations  to  embrace  them.  This  policy  was  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
junctions of  their  first  king,  whose  precepts  they  greatly  reverenced.  Ha 
taught  them  to  overcome  their  enemies  "  by  love — by  tie  force  of  beiu- 
JtU,"  and  hence  we  find  tliat  when  they  were  successful,  they  neither 
robbed  the  inhahitants  of  their  land,  their  liberty,  nor  their  lives  but  used 
their  influence  and  superior  knowledge  to  ameUorate  their  condition.  And 
when  these  efforts  failed,  and  active  warfare  was  the  only  resource,  they, 
conscious  of  the  wickedness  of  conquering  men  by  their  destruction, 
and  that  those  could  never  be  good  subjects  who  '  obeyed  from  fear,' 
nniforroly  besieged  them,  till  the  latter  became  convinced  of  their  own  ina> 
bility  to  resist,  and  of  the  poUcy  of  acceding  to  the  terms  of  their  pow- 
erful invaders. 

In  this  manner  the  *  children  of  the  sun'  extended  their  conquests  over 
a  large  part  of  the  southern  continent ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  were 
provinces  more  loyal,  or  a  people  more  attached  to  their  institutions  and 
to  their  princes  ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  people  more  humane.  The  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  ircas,  when  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  in  endur- 
ing the  taunts  and  scoffs  of  their  ignorant  and  imbecile  foes  with  philo- 
sophic forbearance,  is  truly  admirable,  and  might  be  contrasted  with  that  of 
ekriitian  warriors  ;  but  then  their  object  was  not  to  acquire  fame  by  the 
destruction  of  their  species,  but  to  benefit  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  their 
reputation.  If  ever  offensive  wars  were  jusiifiahle,  those  of  the  early 
incas  certainly  were,  since  their  object  was   the   extension  of  human  hap- 

Sness.  and  which  they  carried  on  in  a  corresponding  spirit  of  humanity. 
I  neither  sacred  nor  profane  history  can  such  examples  be  found. 
Agriculture  was  the  first  object  to   which  their  attention   was  directed  ; 
bence  we  find  engineers  and  other  artists  immediately  sent  into  the  subdued 
countries,  or  raiher,  among  their   new   friends,  to  mtroduce   the  arts  of 

Sloughing  and  cultivating  the  soil,  &c.  And  as  large  tracts  of  land  wera 
estitute  of  vegetation  for  waiU  rf  waler,  mention  is  constantly  mada  of 
AaoEDntrrs  and  ■bbeetohu  amons  th«  earliert  of  worki  undnrtaken.  In 
•ome  district),  rain  was,  and  still  la,  unknown,     "  For  tl]«  apace  of  aorsii 
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liaDdred  leagues  ■long'  the  coast  (says  Grarcilasso)  it  did  never  imin.** 
Contrivances  to  obtain  and  distribute  water,  were  therefore,  with  the  in* 
cas  as  with  the  early  kings  of  Egypt,  the  most  important  and  constant  ob- 
jects of  their  care.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Egyptians  were  mora 
assidaous  in  this  kind  of  kbor  than  the  people  of  Peru.  Examples  are 
mentioned  of  the  latter  having  conveyed  small  streams  through  a  space 
of  sixty  miles,  to  irrigate  a  few  acres  of  land. 

There  are  several  points  of  resemblance  between  these  two  people ; 
some  of  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  both  countries  being,  in  a  great 
measure,  destitute  of  rain.  The  first  inca,  like  Osiris,  taught  the  inhabi- 
tants to  cultivate  the  land  ;  to  construct  reservoirs  and  aqueducts;  to  make 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  shoes  for  their  own  feet — such  shoes,  says  Garci- 
lasso,  '  as  they  now  wear/  The  wife  of  Manco  Capac,  like  Isis,  taught 
the  women  to  spin,  to  weave,  and  to  make  their  own  garments.  Some 
of  their  fables,  too,  resemble  those  of  the  Egyptians  respecting  Isis.  Ac- 
cording to  one,  "  the  maker  of  all  things  placed  in  heaven  a  virgin,  the 
daughter  of  a  king,  holding  a  bucket  of  water  in  her  hand,  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  earth."  Both  people  erected  stupendous  structures  and  sta- 
tues of  cut  and  polished  stone,  which  they  wrought  without  iron ;  both 
shaved  the  head,  and  both  embalmed  the  dead. 

As  we  have  no  where  met  with  any  distinct  notice  of,  or  even  allusion 
to,  any  Peruvian  machine  for  raising  water,  we  insert  some  notices  of  their 
wells  and  aqueducts,  &c.  from  Grarcilasso's  **  Royal  Commentaries  of 
Peru."  The  reader  can  then  judge,  whether  a  people  who  devised  and 
constructed  hydraulic  works  of  immense  magnitude  for  the  distribution 
of  water,  were  without  some  machines  for  raising  it ;  and  especial ly, 
when,  at  certain  seasons,  they  obtained  it  from  deep  wells.  The  inca 
GarcUasso  de  la  Vega,  was  a  native  of  Cusco.  His  mother  was  a  Peru- 
vian princess ;  but  his  father,  whose  name  he  bore,  was  one  of  the  Spanish 
conquerors.  He  was  born  (he  informs  us)  eight  years  after  the  Spaniards 
became  masters  of  the  country,  i.  e.  in  the  year  l/)39,  and  was  educated 
by  his  mother  and  lier  relatives,  in  the  Indian  manner,  till  he  was  twenty 
years  old.  In  1560  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  wrote  his  Commen- 
taries. These  were  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Paul  Ricaut,  and  pub- 
lished in  one  volume,  folio,  London,  1688. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Peru,  Chili,  and  other  parts  of  the 
southern  continent,  were  inhabited   by  a  refined,  or  partially  refined  peo- 

ele,  centuries  before  the  time  of  Manco  Capac,  th«  first  inca ;  and  that  a 
mff  period  of  barbarism  had  intervened,  induced,  perhaps,  by  revolutions 
similar  to  those  which,  in  the  old  world,  swept  all  the  once  celebrated 
nations  of  antiquity  into  oblivion.  The  ancient  Peruvians  had  a  tradition 
respecting  the  arrival  of  giants,  who  located  themselves  on  the  coast,  and 
who  dug  WBLL8  of  immense  depth  through  the  solid  rock  ;  which  wells, 
as  well  as  cisterns,  still  remain.  When  Mayta  Capac,  the  fourth  inca, 
reduced  the  province  of  Tiahuanacu,  he  found  colossal  pyramids  and  other 
structures,  with  gigantic  statues,  of  whose  authors  or  uses,  says  Garcilasso, 
•*  no  man  can  conjecture."  The  ruins  of  these  are  still  extant,  in  one  of 
the  districts  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  the  same  province,  the  writer  just 
named  mentions  a  monolithic  temple,  which,  from  the  description,  equals 
any  of  those  of  Egypt.  These  ancient  buildings  were  supposed  by  the 
Peruvians  to  have  famished  models  for  the  Temple,  Palace,  and  Fortress 
at  Cusco,  which  the  first  incas  erected.  Acosta,  in  examining  some  of 
these  buildings  in  Tiahuanacu,  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  they 
coald  have  been  erected ;  so  large,  well  cut,  and  closely  jointed  were  the 
stones.    **  I  measured  one  myself,  (he  observes)  whlcb  was  t^Mlj  teeit  m 
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lengtb,  eiE^tean  in  breadth,  and  lix  feet  in  thicknut ;"  and  in  the  For- 
treas  of  Cusco  were  stonei,  he  tays,  muci  larger.  But  what  add*  to  oar 
■urprise,  many  of  these  stonea  were  taken  from  quarries  at  from  five  to 
fifteen  lea^uei  distance  from  the  buildings. 

There  is  much  uncenainty  rci>pectiiig  Mnnco  Capac.  Who  he  was, 
uid  from  what  country  he  came,  are  ecjually  unknown.  According  to 
iheir  Quippug  or  hulor-'n:«\  curds,  and  the  opinion  of  the  incawho  was  uncle 
to  Garcilasso,  and  who  communicated  to  the  latter  all  the  knowledge  uf 
their  ancestors  then  extant,  he  made  his  appearance  in  Peru  about  400 
years  before  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  said  ho  was  whiter  than 
the  natives,  and  was  clotlieJ  in  flowing  gurments.  Awed  by  his  presence, 
they  received  him  as  a  divinity,  became  subject  to  his  laws,  and  practised 
(he  aria  he  introduced.  He  founded  Ciisco,  and  extended  his  influence 
to  all  the  nations  around.  He  taught  ihem  agriculture  and  many  useful 
arts,  esjiecially  thnt  of  irrigating  land.  Hia  son  succeeded  him,  and  with* 
out  violence  greatly  extended  tlie  limits  (if  the  kingdom ;  prevailing  with 
the  natives,  it  is  said,  iiy  a  peaceable  and  gentle  manner,  "  to  plough,  and 
manure,  and  cwllivaie  tlie  soil."  His  successors  pursncd  the  same  mode, 
and  with  the  same  success.  The  fifth  inca,  we  arc  inliirmed,  constructed 
aqueducts,  bridges  and  roads  in  all  the  countries  he  subdued.  When  the 
■ixth  inca  acquired  a  new  province,  he  ordered  the  lands  to  be  "  dressed 
and  manured  ;"  the  fens  to  be  drained.  "  for  in  that  art  [draining]  they 
were  excellent,  as  is  apparent  by  their  works,  which  remain  to  this  day; 
and  also  they  were  [then]  very  ingenious  in  making  u^iteiJkfM  for  carrying 
water  Into  dry  and  scorched  lands,  such  as  the  greatest  part  of  that  coun- 
they  always  made  contrivances  and  invenCimu  to  bring  dieir  water. 
iqueducls,  though  ihey  were  ruined  after  the  Spaniards  came  in, 
yet  several  rcliques  and  monuments  of  them  remain  unto  this  day." 

The  seventh  luca,  Viracoc/ia,  constructed  some  water  works,  which,  in 
their  beneficial  effects,  oerhans  equalled  any  similar  undertakings  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  "  He  made  an  aqueduct  12  feet  in  dcplh,  and 
ISO  leagues  in  length  :  the  source  or  head  of  it  arose  from  certain  springs 
on  the  lop  of  a  high  mountain  between  Parcu  and  Picuy,  which  was  so 
plentiful  that  al  the  very  head  of  the  fountains  they  seemed  to  be  rivers. 
This  current  of  water  liad  its  course  through  all  ihe  country  of  the  Ru- 
canas,  and  served  to  water  the  pasturage  of  those  uninhabited  lands,  which 
are  about  18  leagues  in  breadth,  watering  almost  the  vhole  counlry  «/* 
Feru." 

"  There  ia  another  aqueduct  much  like  this,  which  traverses  the  whole 
province  of  CunCiiui/u,  running  above  150  leagues  from  south  to  north. 
Its  head  or  original  is  from  the  top  of  high  mountains,  the  which  waters 
felling  into  the  plains  of  the  QucrAuai,  greatly  refresh  their  pasturage, 
when  the  heals  of  the  summer  and  aulumn  have  dried  up  the  moisture  of 
the  earth.  There  are  many  streams  of  like  nature,  which  run  through 
divers  parts  of  the  empire,  which  being  conveyed  liy  AQt'EDUCTS,  at  the 
charge  and  expense  of  the  incas,  are  works  of  grandeur  and  ostentation, 
and  which  recommend  the  magnificence  of  the  mcas  to  all  posterity;  for 
these  aqueducts  may  well  be  compared  to  the  miraculous  fabricks  which 
have  been  the  works  of  mighty  princes,  who  have  left  their  prodi^oul 
.monuments  of  ostentation  to  be  admired  by  future  ages ;  for,  indeed,  w« 
ought  to  consider  that  these  waters  hod  their  source  and  bee-inning  from 
Vast,  high  mountains,  and  were  carried  over  craggy  rocks  and  inaccessibla 
passages  ;  and  to  m^e  these  ways  plain,  they  hi^  no  help  of  instrumenU 
ibrged  of  steel  or  iron,  such  as  pickaxes  or  sledges,  bat  served  themselves 
aaJy  with  om  stone  to  break  aiiother.     Nor  were  they  acquainted  with 
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die  invention  of  arches,  to  convey  the  water  on  the  level  from  one  preci 
pice  to  the  other,  but  traced  round  the  mountain  until  they  found  ways 
ind  ^ftsages  at  the  same  height  and  level  with  the  head  of  the  springy. 

"  The  cisterns  or  conservatories  which  they  made  for  these  waters,  at 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  were  about  twelve  feet  deep ;  the  passage  was 
hroken  through  the  rocks,  and  channels  made  of  hewn  stone,  of  about  two 
jards  long  and  about  a  yard  high  ;  which  were  cemented  together,  and 
rammed  in  with  earth  so  hard,  that  no  water  would  pass  between,  to 
weaken  or  vent  itself  by  the  holes  of  the  channel. 

"  The  current  of  water  which  passes  through  all  the  division  of  Cunii' 
nffu  I  have  seen  in  the  province  of  Quechua,  which  is  part  of  that  divis- 
ion, and  considered  it  an  extraordinary  work,  and  indeed  surpassing  the 
description  and  report  which  hath  been  made  of  it.  But  the  Spaniards 
who  were  aliens  and  strangers,  little  regarded  the  convenience  of  these 
works,  either  to  serve  themselves  in  the  use  of  them,  or  keep  them  in  re- 
pair, nor  yet  to  take  so  much  notice  of  them,  as  to  mention  them  in  their 
nistortes,  but  rather  out  of  a  scornful  and  disdaining  humor,  have  suffered 
them  to  run  into  ruine,  beyond  all  recovery.  The  same  fate  hath  befallen 
the  AQUEDUCTS  which  the  Indians  made  for  watering  their  com  lands,  of 
which  two  thirds  at  least  are  wholly  destroyed,  and  none  kept  in  repair, 
imless  some  few  which  are  so  useful  that  without  them  they  cannot  sus- 
tsin  themselves  with  bread,  nor  with  the  necessary  provisions  of  life. 
Ail  which  works  are  not  so  totally  destroyed,  but  that  there  still  remains 
some  rutnes  and  appearances  of  them." 

The  last  who  was  independent,  and  by  far  the  worst  of  the  incas,  was 
Atahoalpa  or  Atabalipa,  the  13th  from  Manco  Capac.  He  treacherously 
slew  his  brother  and  murdered  nearly  all  his  relations.  Garcilasso  s 
mother  and  a  few  others  escaped.  He  was  strangled  by  Pizarro  in  May 
1533,  after  having  purchased  his  life  of  that  monster,  by  filling  the  room  ot 
his  prison  with  ^Id  and  silver  vessels,  and  ingots,  to  a  line  chalked  round 
the  wall,  at  the  height  of  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  This  room 
was  twenty-five  feet  by  sixteen. 

That  the  Peruvians  had  ivelU  in  the  remotest  times  has  already  been  no- 
ticed ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  their  country,  great  quantities 
of  treasures  were  thrown  into  them.  The  discovery  of  these  wells 
may  yet  bring  to  view  numerous  specimens  of  their  works  in  the 
metals.  We  have  not  met  with  any  intimation  of  their  manner  of  raising 
water,  whether  by  a  simple  cord  and  vessel,  by  means  of  a  pulley,  or 
a  windlass,  or  any  other  machine.  'Tis  true  that  Garcilasso,  when  describ- 
ing the  various  pendants  which  they  wore  in  their  ears,  mentions  rings 
as  large  "  as  the  frame  of  a  pulley,  for  they  were  made  in  the  form  of 
those  with  which  toe  draw  up  pitcJiersfrom  a  well,  and  of  that  compass,  that 
in  case  it  were  beaten  straight,  it  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long  and 
a  finger  in  thickness,"  but  in  this  passage  we  understand  him  to  refer  to 
the  opanish  method  of  drawing  water ;  and  this  is  probable,  for  in  anoth- 
er part  of  his  work,  when  speaking  of  the  large  stones  used  in  the  public 
hinldines  at  Cusco,  he  says  the  workmen  had  neither  cranes  nor  pulleys. 
Still  it  is  possible  that  he  referred  to  the  mode  his  countrymen  employed. 

There  are  conclusive  proofs  however,  in  some  extracts  that  arc  too  in- 
teresting to  be  omitted,  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  management  and  distribution  of  water  through  pipes ;  and  of 
making  and  laying  the  latter ;  and  what  is  singular,  both  the  sources  of 
the  water  and  the  direction  of  the  tubes  under  ground  were  kept  secret, 
u  was  the  custom  with  some  people  of  Asia.  **  In  many  of  the  houses 
'of  the  incas)  were  great  claternM  o£  gold,  in  which  they  bathed  \]heinac\y^ 
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\Htli  COCKS  mtdpipet  ef  the  tame  metal,  fer  conveyance  of  the  xnuer." 
Some  iniereating  particulan  are  also  given  \ty  GarcilsMO  rMpectin^  the 
■upply  of  Cusco  with  water.  Speaking  of  a  certain  street,  he  says,  "  near 
diereunto  are  two  pipes  of  excellent  water,  which  paaa  under  mnind,  but 
by  whom  they  were  laid  and  brought  thither,  is  unknown,  for  want  of 
writings  or  records  to  transmit  the  memory  of  them  to  posterity.  Those 
pipes  of  water  are  called  nlvcr  tnaket,  because  the  whiteness  of  the  wa- 
ter resembled  silver;  and  the  windings  or  the  meanders  of  the  pipes  were 
like  the  coils  and  turnings  of  serpents."  In  the  fortress  of  Cusco  was  "■ 
fountain  of  excellent  water,  which  wu  brought  at  a.  far  distance  under 
ground,  but  where  and  from  whence  the  Indians  do  not  know  ;  for  such 
■ecrets  as  these  were  always  reserved  from  common  knowledge  in  the 
breasts  of  the  inca  and  of  his  counsel."  The  lake  Chinekiru  near  Cusco, 
contained  good  water,  and  "by  the  munilicenee  of  the  inca  was  fur- 
nished with  several  pipes  and  aqueducts,"  to  convey  water  into  lower 
grounds,  which  were  used  till  rendered  useless  by  neglect  of  the  Span- 
iards. "  Afterwards,  in  the  year  15S5  and  56,  they  were  repaired  by  my 
lord  and  father  Garcilaaao  dc  la  Vega,  he  being  the  mayor  of  thatuty,  and 
in  that  condition  I  left  them." 

In  di^ecribing  the  temple  and  gardens  at  Cusco,  he  observes,  "  there 
were  five  fountains  of  water,  which  ran  from  divers  phices  through  pipes 
of  gold.  Theculenu  were  some  of  stone,  and  others  of  gold  and  silver, 
in  which  they  washed  their  sacrifices,  as  the  solemnity  of  the  festival  ap- 
pointed. In  my  time  tliere  was  but  one  of  these  fountains  remaining, 
which  served  the  garden  of  a  convent  with  water  j  the  others  were  lost, 
either  for  want  of  drawing  or  cleansing,  and  this  is  very  probable,  be- 
cause, to  my  knowledge,  that  which  belonged  to  the  convent  was  lost  for 
■ix  or  seven  months,  for  want  of  which  water  the  whole  garden  was  dried 
Up  and  withered,  to  the  great  lamentation  of  the  convent  and  the  whole 
City ;  nor  could  any  Indian  understand  how  that  water  came  to  fail,  or  to 
what  place  It  took  its  course.  At  length  they  came  to  find  that  on  the 
west  side  of  the  convent  the  water  took  its  course  under  ground,  and 
fell  into  the  brook  which  passes  through  the  city ;  which  in  the  times  of 
the  incas  had  its  banks  kept  up  with  stones,  and  the  bottom  well  paved, 
that  the  earth  might  not  fall  in  j  the  which  work  was  continued  through 
the  whole  city,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  league  without ;  which  now  by  the 
carelessness  and  stoth  of  the  Spaniards  is  broken,  and   the   pavement  dis- 

K laced  ;  for  though  the  spring  commonly  yields  nut  water  very  plentiful- 
r,  yet  Hometimes  it  rises  on  a  sudden  and  makes  such  an  incredible  inun- 
Jation  that  the  force  of  the  current  hath  disordered  the  channel  and  the 
bottoms." 

"  In  the  year  1S58  there  happened  a  great  eruption  of  water  from  this 
fountain,  which  broke  the  main  pipe  and  the  channel,  so  that  the  fury  of 
the  torrent  took  another  course  and  left  the  garden  dry ;  and  now  by  that 
kbunjancc  of  rubbish  and  sullage  which  comes  from  the  city,  the  channel 
is  filled  up,  and  not  so  much  as  any  mark  or  signal  thereof  remains.  The 
friars,  though  at  length  they  used  all  the  dihgence  imaginable,  yet  they 
could  not  find  the  ancient  channel,  and  to  trace  it  from  the  fountain  head 
by   way   of  the   pipes,  it   was  an   immense  work,   for   they  were  ti 


dimugh  houses  and  deep  conveyances  under  ground,  to  come  at  it,  for  the 
head  of  the  spring  was  nigh.  Nor  could  any  Indian  be  found  that  could 
five  any  direction  herein,  which  discouraged  them  in  their  work,  and  io 


Uie  recovery  of  the  others  which  anciently  belonged  to  tlie  temple, 
Hmce  we  may  observe  the  ignorance  and  ioadvettisement  of  tho«8  lo- 
diaoM,  and  how  little  the  benefit  of  tradition  availed  amonga  then ;  ibr 
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dumgh  it  be  only  forty-two  yean  at  this  day  since  those  waters  forsook 
dieir  course  ;  yet  neither  the  loss  of  so  necessary  a  provision  as  water, 
which  was  the  refreshment  of  their  lives,  nor  of  that  stream  which  sup- 
plied the  temple  of  the  sun,  their  god,  could  by  nature  or  religion  con- 
serve in  them  the  memory  of  so  remarkable  a  particular.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  undertakers  or  master- workmen  of  those  water 
works  did  communicate  or  make  known  to  the  priests  only,  the  secret  con- 
veyances of  those  waters  ;  esteeming  every  thing  which  belonged  to  the 
honor  and  service  of  the  temple  to  be  sacred,  that  it  was  not  to  be  re- 
vealed to  common  ears,  and  for  this  reason  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  those 
waters  might  dye  and  end  with  the  order  of  priests." 

'*  At  tlie  end  of  six  or  seven  months  after  it  was  lost,  it  happened  that 
some  Indian  boys  playing  about  the  stream,  discovered  an  eruption  of  wa- 
ter from  the  broken  pipe ;  of  which  they  acquainting  one  the  other,  at 
length  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  judging  it  to  be 
die  water  of  the  convent  that  had  been  lost  and  diverted  from  its  former 
eoarse,  gave  information  thereof  unto  the  friars,  who  joyfully  received 
the  good  news,  and  immediately  labored  to  bring  it  again  into  direct 
eonveyance,  and  conduct  it  to  their  garden.  The  truth  is,  the  pipes  lying 
«ery  Jeep  were  buried  with  earth,  so  that  it  cost  much  labor  ana  pains  to 
to  reduce  it  to  its  right  channel ;  and  yet  they  were  not  so  curious  or  in- 
dustrious as  to  trace  the  fountain  to  the  spring  head.  That  garden  which 
DOW  supplies  the  convent  with  herbs  and  plants,  was  the  garden  which  in 
die  times  of  the  incas  belonged  to  their  palace,  called  the  garden  of  gold 
and  silver  ;  because,  that  in  it  were  herbs  and  flowers  of  all  sorts,  lower 
plants  and  shrubs,  and  taller  trees,  made  all  of  gold  and  silver  ;  together 
with  all  sorts  of  wild  beasts  and  tame,  which  were  accounted  rare  and 
unusual.  There  were  also  strange  insects,  and  creeping  things,  as  snakes, 
serpents,  lizards,  camelions,  butterflies,  and  snails ;  also  all  sorts  of  strange 
hkrdSf  and  eveiy  thing  disposed,  and  in  its  proper  place  with  great  care, 
and  imitated  with  much  curiosity,  like  the  nature  and  original  of  that  it 
represented.  There  was  also  a  mayzall,  which  bears  the  Indian  wheat  of 
an  extraordinary  bigness,  the  seed  whereof  they  call  quinia.  Likewise 
plants  which  produce  lesser  seeds,  and  trees  bearing  their  several  sorts  of 
fruit,  ail  made  of  gold  and  silver^  and  excellently  representing  them  in 
dieir  natural  shapes.  In  the  palace  also,  they  had  heaps  or  piles  of  billets 
Mndjaggots  made  of  gold  ana  silver,  rarely  well  counterfeited.  And  for 
the  greater  adornment  and  majesty  of  the  temple  of  their  god  the  sun, 
they  had  cast  vast  figures  in  the  forms  of  men  and  loomen  and  children, 
which  they  laid  up  in  magazines  or  large  chambers,  called  pirra ;  and 
every  year,  at  the  principal  feasts,  the  people  presented  great  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  all  employed  in  the  adornment  of  the  tem- 
ple. And  those  goldsmiths  whose  art  and  labor  was  dedicated  to  the  sun, 
attended  to  no  other  work,  than  daily  to  make  neto  inventions  of  rare  work- 
manship out  of  those  metals.  In  short  they  made  all  sorts  of  vessels  or 
ntensils  belonging  to  the  temple,  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  pots,  and  pans, 
and  pails,  wnijire  shovels,  and  tongs,  and  every  thing  else  of  use  and  ser- 
vice, even  their  very  spades  and  rakes  of  the  garden  were  made  of  the 
Hke  metal."* 

The  author  of  •  Italy,  with  sketches  of  Spain  and  Portu^l,'  PhiL 
1884,  enumerating  some  of  the  curiosities  in  the  museum  of  Madrid, 


■Tbo  niiMion  of  Mesmni.  James,  Bowdich  and  Hutchinson,  lent  by  the  British  go- 
rsramont  to  Ashantee,  found  the  king  and  all  his  aUendants  literally  opprensed  with  em 
Mithnients  of  solid  gold,  with  which  their  persons  were  nearly  coveTed.    *  E^valka 
SMC  sommom  tdsnaUs  were  composed  of  that  metal.' 
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marks :  "  what  pleased  me  most,  was  a  collection  of  Peruvian  vases ;  a 
polished  stone  which  served  the  incas  for  a  mirror ;  and  a  linen  mantle, 
which  formerly  adorned  their  copper  colored  shoulders,  as  finely  woven 
as  a  shawl,  and  flowered  in  very  nearly  a  similar  manner ;  the  colors  as 
fresh  and  vivid  as  if  new."     Vol.  ii,  211. 

It  is  difficult  after  perusing  the  history  of  this  interesting  people,  to  re- 
concile the  state  of  the  arts  among  them  at  the  Spanish  invasion,  with  the 
opinion,  that  Manco  Capac  arrived  from  Asia  at  so  late  a  period  as  the 
12th  century.  If  he  was  the  enterprising  and  intelligent  man  that  he  is 
represented  to  have  been,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  was,  it 
is  impossible  that  as  an  Asiatic,  he  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  saw, 
the  auger,  files,  of  fitting  wooden  handles  to  hammers,  of  nails,  scissors, 
the  crane,  windlass,  pulley,  the  arch,  iron,  &c  :  or  having  a  knowledge  of 
these  thins^,  that  he  should  not  have  introduced  them,  or  at  least  some  of 
them.  But  if  the  Peruvians  were  also  ignorant  of  the  swape,  noria, 
or  chain  of  pots,  the  objections  to  such  an  opinion  are  greatly  strengthen- 
ed. From  what  part  of  the  eastern  world  could  such  a  man  have  come 
without  having  a  knowledge  of  these  machines,  and  yet  be  acquainted,  as 
he  was,  with  all  the  essential  features  of  oriental  agriculture  1  Machines 
too,  of  the  utmost  importance  in  Peru,  where  rain  was  generally  unknown, 
and  water  scarce  ana  valuable  as  in  Egypt  itself — and  machines  more 
necessary  than  any  other,  in  furthering  the  objects  he  had  in  view 
While  a  doubt  remains  respecting  their  employment,  we  should  sup 
pose  that  he  really  was,  as  surmised  by  Garcilasso,  a  native,  who  by 
the  superiority  of  his  understanding,  and  by  a  subtile  deportment  (the  more 
effectually  to  carry  out  his  measures)  persuaded  the  people  that  he  came 
from  the  sun.  Indeed,  the  state  of  the  useful  arts  generally  among  them 
in  the  15th  century,  implies  that  they  had  not  had  any  permanent  connec- 
tion with  Asiatics  fur  many  ages ;  but  that  they  were  gradually  recovering 
a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  which  in  very  remote  times  had  been  practised 
by  nations  then  extinct ;  and  hence  the  paucity  of  their  tools  and  the 
peadiarity  of  some  of  their  devices,  as  their  quipptu  or  historical  cords, 
their  modes  of  computation,  &c.  Moreover,  neither  the  Mexicans  nor 
Peruvians  had  reduced  the  lower  animals  to  subjection,  at  any  rate  not 
for  agricultural  purposes ;  and  though  they  had  neither  the  horse,  tlie  ass, 
nor  ox  ;  yet  the  former  had  the  buffalo,  an  animal  that  has  been  used 
from  the  remotest  ages  to  plough  the  soil.  This  circumstance  alone  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  they  aid  not  derive  their  knowledge  of  agriculture 
from  Asia,  within  the  time  generally  supposed,  if  at  all. 

Who  can  reflect  on  the  civilized  people,  that  in  remote  ages  inhabited 
these  continents,  without  mourning  over  their  extinction,  and  the  loss  of 
every  record  respecting  them  1  A  people,  whose  very  existence  would 
have  been  unknown,  had  not  some  relics  of  their  labors  (like  the  organic 
remains  of  animals  whose  species  are  extinct)  yet  resisted  the  corroding 
effects  of  time.  When  we  examine  the  ruins  of  their  temples,  their  cities, 
and  other  monuments  of  their  progress  in  the  arts,  our  disappointment 
amounts  to  distress,  that  the  veil  which  conceals  them,  is  not,  and  perhaps 
cannot  be  removed.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  are  almost  as  ignorant 
of  the  mysterious  Palenque,  and  hundreds  of  other  cities,  equally  and 
•ome  of  them  perhaps  much  more  ancient — as  of  the  builders  of  Babel—- 
.and  we  know  about  as  little  of  their  early  inhat^tants  as  if  they  had  been 
located  on  another  planet 
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MACHINES  FOR  RAISING  WATER  BY  THE   PRESSURE   OF  THE 

ATMOSPHERE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

On  machuMS  Ch«t  rmiM  wmter  by  atmotpherie  prenare— Principle  of  their  action  fomerly  unknowB-* 
Incfkm  a  chimera — Aaeent  of  water  in  pump*  incomprehensible  without  a  knowledge  of  atmoipherit 
pw— re  Fh— oawna  in  the  organizatiou,  habits,  and  motions  of  animals — Rotation  of  the  atmoephert 
wftk  tto  owrtk— Air  tanfible— Compressible — Expansible— Clastic — ^Air  beds — ^Ancient  beds  and  bed- 
■anda— Weif  lu  of  air— Ita  preasare— Examples — ^American  Indians  and  the  air  pamp— Boa  Constrictor 
>waIloariay  ojrstars— Sbootiaf  bullets  by  the  rarefaction  of  air — ^Boy's  sucker— Suspension  of  fliet 
frarity— Lisards— 'Frofs — Walrus — Connection  between  all  departments  of  knowledge— Suck 
towora  fiamprtiys  Pampirr  rhristirj-hrr  Columbua  at  8l  Domingo— Ferdinand  Columbua 
— AacicBt  (able — Sudden  expansion  of  air  bursting  the  bladders  of  fish — ^Pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on 


With  tbe  last  chapter  we  concluded  our  remarks  on  machines  em- 
braced in  the  first  general  division  of  the  suhject,  (see  page  8)  and  now 
proceed  to  those  of  the  second  ;  viz.  such  as  raise  water  by  means  of  the 
weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.     These  form  a  very  interesting 
daso     they  are  genuine  philosophical  instruments,  and  as  such  may  serve 
to  exhibit  and  illustrate  some  of  the  most  important  truths  of  natural  phi- 
losophy.    The  principle  upon  which  their  action  depends  was  formerly  un« 
known,  and  even  now,  a  person,  however  ingenious,  while  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  would  be  utterly  unable  to  ac- 
count for  the  ascent  of  water  in  them.     Having  no  idea  of  the  cause  of 
this  ascent,  except  the  vague  one  of  suction,  he  would  feel  greatly  embar- 
rused  if  required  to  explain  it.     And  when  informed  that  there   really  is 
DO  such  thing  in  nature  as  suction,  but  that  it  is  a  mere  chimera,  having  no 
exbtence  except  in  the  imagination,  the  task  would  be  attended  with  in- 
superable difficulties.     Perhaps  he   would  have  recourse  to  a  common 
pMp,  to  trcux,  if  possible,  the  operation  in  detail ;  if  so,  he  would  natural- 
ly begin  with  the  first  mover,  or  the  pump  handle,  and  would  look  for 
foine  medium,  by  which  motion  is  transmitted  from  it,  to  the  water  in  the 
well ;  hut,  however  close  the  scrutiny  might  be  made,  he  would  be  una- 
ble to  detect  any ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  while  a  connection  between 
them,  i.  e.  between  the  mover  and  the  object  moved,  could  not  be  discov* 
ered,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  phe* 
iiomenon.     If  ''  a  body  cannot  act  where  it  is  not  present,"  as  the  sucker 
of  a  pump,  on  water  at  a  distance  from  it,  how  could  such  a  person  ac« 
count  for  the  ascent  of  that  water  in  obedience  to  the  movements  of  the 
Mckert    And  bow  couJd  he  explain  the  process  by  which  it  Vf«L%  eSecXe^i 
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while  he  cmild  find  nn  appftrent  communication  between  them  T  The  fact  u 
it  would  be  diRicult  for  nim  to  point  out  any  closer  connection  between 
the  pump  rod  and  the  water  in  the  well,  than  between  a.  walkitjg  cane  in 
the  nands  of  a  pedeBtrian,  and  water  under  the  surface  nf  the  ground 
over  which  he  stepped  ;  nor  could  he  assign  a  conclusive  reason,  why  (ho 
liquid  should  not  ascend  and  accompany  lie  movements  of  the  latter  al 
well  as  of  the  former. 

He  could  perceive  no  obvious  or  adequaU  cause  for  the  elevation  of 
water  through  the  pipe  of  a  puntp,  there  being  no  apparent  force  applied 
to  it,  or  in  the  direction  of  its  ascent,  no  vessel  or  moveable  pallet  going 
down,  ai  in  the  preceding  machines,  to  convey  or  urge  the  liquid  up— and 
hence  he  could  no  more  comprehend  how  the  movements  of  a  pump  box 
(sucker]  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  should  induce  water  in  a  well 
to  nu&  vp  towards  it,  than  he  could  explain  how  the  waving  of  a  magp- 
Gtan's  wand  should  cause  spirits  to  appear. 

Long'  familiarity  with  the  atmospheric  pump,  makes  it  hard  for  us,  at  the 
present  day,  to  realize  the  difficulties  formerly  experienced  in  accounting 
ibr  the  ascent  of  water  in  it.  Suppose  the  cause  yet  unknown  and  un- 
thought  of — it  certainly  would  puzzle  us  to  explain  howa  piece  of  leath- 
er (the  sucker]  moving  up  and  down  in  a  vertical  tube,  whose  lower  ori- 
fice 1:1  in  water,  some  twenty-Rve  or  thirty  feet  below  it,  should  conjure 
that  water  up.  Such  a  result  is  opposed  to  all  experience  and  observo- 
tioR  in  other  departments  of  the  arts ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  like  it,  in  tha 
machines  we  have  examined  in  the  preceding  book.  The  mechanism  by 
which  motion  is  transmitted  froni  them  to  the  water,  is  obvious  to  tha 
■enses — a  tangible  medium  of  communication  is  established  between  tha 
force  that  worits  them  and  the  water  they  raise  j  whereas  in  the  pump,  an 
lacuiJfc  agent  is  excited,  whose  effects  are  as  surprising  as  its  mode  of 
operation  is  obscure.  'Tis  true,  a  tube  (the  pump  pipe)  is  continued  from 
the  place  where  the  sucker  moves  to  the  water,  but  it  remains  at  rest,  or 
is  immoveable,  and  therefore  cannot  transmit  motion  from  one  to  the  other; 
it  is  merely  »  chotmel  through  which  the  water  may  rise — it  does  not 

But  if,  in  order  to  establish  a  connection  between  the  sucker  and  water, 
the  former  were  made  to  descend  through  the  pump  into  the  latter,  still 
the  difficulty  wonld  not  be  overcome.  The  sucker  in  that  case  would  act 
much  like  one  of  those  buckets,  used  in  some  wells,  which  has  an  opening 
in  its  bottom  to  admit  the  water,  and  covered  by  a  flap  to  prevent  ita 
TBturn.  (The  sucker  is  in  fact,  merely  a  small  bucket  of  tliis  kind,  and  ia 
•o  named  in  some  countries.)  In  both  cases  the  water  would  be  raised 
which  entered  through  the  valves — the  bucket  would  bring  up  all  it  con- 
tained, and  the  sucker  all  that  passed  through  it  into  the  pump ;  so  far  the 
operation  of  both  is  clear,  and  as  regards  the  raising  of  the  water  ahove 
the  valves,  would  be  the  same  ;  but  it  is  the  ascent  of  a  column  of  water 
behind  the  sucker  that  requires  explanation — a  liquid  column  that  follows 
it  as  closely  through  every  turn  of  the  tube,  aa  if  it  were  a  rope,  having 
its  fibres  at  one  end  fastened  to  the  sucker  and  pulled  up  by  it.  What 

is  it  that  makes  this  water  ascend  against  a  law  of  its  nature— against 
fraviiy  t  Were  the  cohesion  of  its  particles  such  that  it  could  be  raioed 
hv  a  mt^ce  applied  only  to  its  nppereod,  then  indeed  the  difficulty  would  ha 
diminished ;  bnt  in  that  case,  it  would  follow  that  a  similar  colunm  wonld 
tseend  after  a  bucket  when  drawn  out  of  an  open  well ;  and  further,  that 
a  traveler  might  then  make  uM  of  a  liquid  walking  stick,  to  aanst.  Um  ia 
Ui  journeying. 

Battmd  that  in  ottrittraiptt  to  find  «  Kdo^on  ien,  w«  pailiapa  wtmUi 
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I  to  [luDk,  that  when  a  liquid  is  raised  in  ihe  pipe  of  n  pump,  it  must 
J  aotae  furce  acUog  brlaw,  or  behind  it.  a  forte  a  trrgo,  ns  il  i*  Dunied, 
^J  of  wliidi  »11  ihe   preceding   mschinea   are  enamnlea.     Thu.'   when  • 
tckcl   of  \t'al«r  ii   ntiaud    from  »  well,  ihe   forLC  is  Applied   iiehind  il, 
_  e  hoUwn  of  the  bucket,  through  the  cord,  bale,  ami  aid^s,  to  which 

l&ia  sitadiob.     It  is  t)ie  B(un«  in  thu  surew,  tbc  force  contiiiually  elevaling 
liaportioL  of  it  iiuined lately  liehixd  the  water  ;  and  in   tlie   tvnipanuin,  do- 
Ib^ chain  of  poti.  chain  pump,  5tc.  it  is   the   satne;   the  vesseU   or   pallet* 
m  bvlow,  i.  u.  bobind  thi?  bqiiid  and  urge  it  up  l>efbre  them.    It  is  the  same 
p  all  ortliiMry  motions.     I  wish  to  examine  a  small  object  laying  at  the 
I'ftHoT  Dij  gardsii ;  now  I  cannot  by  tnot-ing  this  ruler  in  its  direction,  in 
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me.     It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  stubborn  boy,  who  not  only  r«> 
o  niovc  u  directed,  but  opposes  the  natural   inertia  of  his   body  to 
■  chan^,  and  tberelbre  can  only  be  impelled  forward  by  some  force  ap- 
Jireclly  or  indirectly  behind  him,  by  dragging  or  pushing  him  along, 
«  my,  nil  the  moiiona  in  the  universe,  according   to   some   phitoao- 
— t  impartctl  or  trunsferred;   those  which  appear  exceptiona  being 
jl^ mudificatioas  of  iL     Still  however,  the  tjitliculty  of  e&iublishing 
I  between  the  mavemcnis  of  the  sucker  in  the  interior  of  thtt 
e  end,  and  ibis  force,  whatever  it  might  be,  acting  on  the  war 
!e  of  it,  at  the  opposite  end,  v       '  ' 
I  iMj  u  last  impute  Uiis  ascent  of  wai 
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fluid  ocean  in  which  they  only  can  move,  and  within  which  they  are  al- 
ways immersed.  It  is  to  them,  what  the  sea  is  to  fish  :  remove  them  from 
it,  and  they  necessarily  die.  In  some  respects  nature  has  been  more  fa- 
vorable to  fishes  than  to  us  :  most  of  them  can  ascend  to  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  in  which  they  live,  but  we  can  only  exist  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
the  atmospheric  ocean  that  confines  us :  tf  we  ascend  but  a  little,  our 
energies  begin  to  fail,  and  we  are  compelled  to  descend  to  the  bottom,  the 
place  she  designed  us  to  occupy. 

Possibly,  some  people  may  suppose  that  the  velocity  with  which  the 
earth  shoots  forward  in  her  orbit,  might  sometimes  cause  this  atmosphere 
(which  hangs  as  a  mantle  so  loosely  about  her)  to  be  left  floating,  like  the 
tail  of  a  cornet,  behind ;  or  be  entirely  separated  from  her,  like  tlie  cloud  of 
vapor  which  the  impetuous  ball  leaves  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  Such  how- 
ever is  not  the  fact ;  on  the  contrary,  it  revolves  uniformly  with  the  earth 
on  the  axis  of  the  latter,  and  accompanies  her,  as  a  part  of  herself,  round 
the  sun.  Were  it  indeed  separated  from  her,  but  for  a  moment,  either  by 
an  increase  or  diminution  of  her  velocity,  the  present  organization  of  na- 
ture would  be  destroyed  ;  every  mountain  would  be  hurled  from  \l<  base; 
every  house  on  the  globe  would  be  leveled  ;  and  no  human  being  could 
survive.  Had  the  atmosphere  not  a  rotatory  motion  also,  in  common 
with  that  of  the  earth,  i.  e.  of  the  same  velocity  and  in  the  same  direction, 
a  very  different  state  of  things,  as  regards  the  arts,  would  have  subsisted 
than  those  which  we  behold.  For  example,  atrial  navigation  would  cer- 
tainly have  superseded  nearly  all  traveling  by  land  and  water ;  and  rail- 
roads, and  locomotive  carriages,  and  steamboats,  would  hardly  have  been 
known  ;  for  the  project  of  that  individual  who  proposed  to  visit  distant 
countries,  by  merely  ascending  in  a  balloon,  till  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis  brought  them  under  him,  when  he  intended  to  descend,  would 
have  been  no  visionary  scheme. 

The  air  is  tangible, — Although  the  substance  of  the  atmosphere  is  not 
visible,  it  is  tangible  ;  vfejeel  it  when  in  motion  as  taind,  whether  it  be 
gently  disturbed  as  in  the  evening  breeze,  or  by  the  slight  waving  of  a 
lady's  fan;  or  when  greatly  excited,  as  in  the  hurricane,  or  the  violent  blast 
from  a  bellows'  mouth.  We  also  see  its  effects  when  thus  in  motion,  in 
the  direction  of  smoke,  extinction  of  our  tapers,  slamming  of  doors,  in  the 
beautiful  waving  of  grass,  and  of  the  full  eared  grain  of  the  fields ;  trees 
yielding  to  its  impulse,  buildings  unroofed,  and  sometimes  in  the  prostra- 
tion of  large  tracts  of  forests ;  in  windmills,  sailing  of  sliips,  and  the  con- 
vulsions into  which  it  throws  the  otherwise  placid  ocean. 

Air  is  compressible, — Indeed  compressibility  and  expansibility  are  pro- 
perties of  all  bodies ;  by  the  abstraction  of  heat,  airs  are  compressed  into 
liquids,  and  liquids  into  solids,  while  an  increase  of  temperature  expands 
solids  into  liquids,  and  these  into  airs.  In  the  common  air  gun,  four  or  five 
gallons  of  the  dense  air  around  us  are  compressed  into  a  pint,  and  by 
further  pressure  they  may  be  squeezed  into  a  few  drops  of  liquid,  which 
a  tea  spoon  might  contain. 

Its  expansibilitif  or  dilatabilitt/  is,  so  far  as  known,  illimitable ;  the  space 
it  occupies  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  that  conBnes  it.  If 
a  collapsed  and  apparently  empty  bladder  be  placed  under  a  receiver, 
and  the  air  around  its  exterior  l>e  removed,  the  small  portion  within  will 
expand  and  swell  it  out  to  its  natural  shape.  If  it  were  possible  to  with- 
draw the  whole  of  the  air  from  this  room,  and  a  globule  no  larger  than  a  pea 
were  then  admitted,  it  would  instantly  dilate  and  Bll  the  room.  Tlie  upper 
Strata  of  the  atmosphere  decrease  in  density  as  they  recede  from  the 
earth's  surface,  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  the  pressure  from  super- 
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be^n  to  think,  that  when  a  liquid  is  raised  in  the  pipe  of  a  pump,  it  roust 
be  b^'  some  force  acting  bflow,  or  behind  it,  a  force  a  tergo,  as  it  is  named, 
and  of  which  all  the  preceding  machines  are  examples.  Thu?  when  a 
bucket  of  water  is  raised  from  a  well*  the  force  is  applied  oehind  it, 
Le.  to  the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  through  the  cord,  bale,  and  side's,  to  which 
it  is  attached.  It  is  the  same  in  the  screw,  the  force  continually  elevating 
a  portion  of  it  immediately  behind  the  water ;  and  in  the  tympanum,  no- 
rit,  chain  of  pots,  chain  pump,  &c.  it  is  the  same ;  the  vessels  or  pallets 
go  below,  i.  e.  behind  the  liquid  and  urge  it  up  Ix^fore  them.  It  is  the  same 
in  all  ordinary  motions.  I  wish  to  examine  a  small  object  laying  at  the 
ibot  of  my  garden:  now  I  cannot  by  moving  this  ruler  in  its  direction,  in 
the  manner  of  a  pump  rod,  induce  it  to  move  to  me,  nor  can  it  ever  be  so 
moved,  until  the  force  of  some  other  body  in  motion  behind  it  impel  it  to- 
wards me.  It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  stubborn  boy,  who  not  only  re- 
fuses to  move  as  directed,  but  opposes  the  natural  inertia  of  his  body  to 
the  change,  and  therefore  can  only  be  impelled  forward  by  some  force  api- 
plied  directly  or  indirectly  behind  him,  by  dragging  or  pushing  him  along. 
In  this  way,  all  the  motions  in  the  universe,  according  to  some  philoso- 
phers, are  imparted  or  transferred ;  those  which  appear  exceptions  being 
considered  modifications  of  iL  Still  however,  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
a  connection  between  the  movements  of  the  sucker  in  the  interior  of  the 
pump  at  one  end,  and  this  force,  whatever  it  might  be,  acting  on  the  wa- 
ter, omUide  of  it,  at  the  opposite  end,  would  remain ;  and  we  should  prob- 
ablj  at  last  impute  this  ascent  of  water  (with  the  ancients)  to  some  inde- 
finable energy  of  nature,  both  fallacious  and  absurd  ;  nor  would  this  be 
nirprising,  for  in  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  atmosphere  and  of 
its  properties,  there  really  is  as  great  a  mystery  in  the  movements  of  a 
pump  rod  being  followed  by  the  ascent  of  the  liquid,  as  in  any  thing  ever 
attributed  to  the  divining  rod,  or  to  the  wand  of  Abaris. 

In  order  to  understand  the  operation  of  machines  belonging  to  this  part 
of  the  subject,  and  also  the  principle  upon  which  their  action  depends,  we 
most  leave,  for  a  few  moments,  the  consideration  of  pumps  and  pipes,  and  all 
thecontriyances  of  man,  and  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  Creator's  works 
IS  they  are  exhibited  in  nature.  This  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a  depar- 
ture from  the  subject ;  it  is  however  so  far  from  being  a  digression,  that  it 
ii  essentially  necessary  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  water  ascending  in  this 
class  of  machines,  as  well  as  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  numerous 
natural  as  well  as  artificial  operations,  that  are  performed  by  apparatus 
analogous  to  them;  as  the  acts  of  inspiration  and  respiration,  quadrupeds 
drinking,  the  young  of  animals  sucking  their  dams,  children  drawing  nour- 
ishment from  their  mothers'  breasts :  bleeding  by  cupping,  by  leeches, 
or  by  the  more  delicate  apparatus  of  a  musketoe's  proboscis ;  and  if 
tbtngs  ignoble  may  be  named,  the  taking  of  snuff,  smoking  of  cigars  and 
pipes  of  tobacco,  and  also  the  experiments  of  those  peripatetic  philosophers, 
who  perambulate  our  wharves,  and  imbibe  nectar  through  straws  from 
bogsheads  of  rum  and  molasses. 

Every  person  is  aware,  that  the  earth  on  which  we  live  is  of  a  globular 
or  spheroidal  figure,  and  that  it  is  enveloped  in  an  invisible  ocean  of  air  or 
eas,  which  extends  for  a  great  number  ox  miles  from  every  part  of  its  sur- 
face. This  hollow  sphere  of  air  is  named  the  atmosphere,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  parts  in  the  economy  of  nature.  It  is  the  source  aa 
well  as  the  theatre  of  those  sublime  meteorological  phenomena  which  we 
constantly  behold  and  admire.  It  is  necessary  to  animal  and  to  vegetable 
life.  lu  material  is  the  '  breath  of  life*  to  all  things  living.  It  is  more« 
•fer  Che  peculiar  element  of  land  animals,  the  scene  of  their  aAUotA«>^ 
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Mis  of  caoatcboac,  which  oF  lata  years  hare  been  introdaced  as  parlor 
toys  for  children,  rebound  from  the  objects  they  strike  by  the  spring  of 
the  air  they  contain.  In  the  boy's  pop  gun,  that  is  formed  of  a  quill«  the 
tiny  pellet  is  sent  on  its  harmless  errand  by  the  elastic  energy  of  the  com- 
pressed  fluid.  And  in  the  air  gun,  it  is  the  elasdcity  of  Uie  same  fluid 
that  projects  balls  with  the  force  of  gunpowder.  If  it  were  not  elastic, 
people  when  fanning  themselves  would  feel  it  thrown  against  their  per- 
sons like  water  or  sand.  The  act  of  inhaling  it  would  bo  ]>ainful,  for  it 
would  enter  the  chest  by  gluts,  while  its  pulsations  in  sound  would  quickly 
destroy  the  membranes  of  the  ear. 

Perhaps  nothing;  is  better  calculated  to  expand  our  ideas  of  the  proper- 
ties of  matter,  and  of  the  wonders  of  creation,  than  the  compressibility 
and  dilatability  of  air.  From  the  last  named  quality,  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  ahaciute  vacuum  ;  and  the  best  of 
our  air  pumps  can  scarcely  be  said  to  make  even  a  rude  approximation 
to  one !  Those,  whose  knowledge  of  nature  is  confined  to  impressions 
which  things  make  on  their  senses,  may  suppose  that  the  extremes  of  so- 
lidity may  be  found  in  a  pig  of  lead  and  a  bale  of  spunge ;  although  the 
former  is,  in  all  probability,  as  full  of  interstices  as  the  latter ;  and  such 
persons  could  with  diiHculty  be  made  to  believe,  that  the  entire  mass  of 
matter  (air)  which ^^^  a  space  so  immeasurably  large  as  to  bafile  all  cal- 
culation could  be  compressed  into  a  lady's  thimble,  and  even  squeezed  in- 
to a  liquid  drop,  so  minute,  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived  at  the  end  of  a 
needle. 

Like  all  other  matter  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  air  has  tceighL 
This  property  is  not  naturally  evident  to  our  senses,  but  it  may  easily  be 
rendered  so.  By  accurately  weighing  a  bladder  when  filled  with  air  and 
afterwards  when  empty,  it  will  be  found  heavier  when  full.  This  was 
an  experiment  of  the  ancients,  but  the  moderns  have  ascertained  its  de- 
finite weight  A  cubic  foot  of  it,  near  the  earihUn  mrface,  weighs  about 
\\  ounces  or  -^-^  part  that  of  water,  a  cubic  foot  of  the  latter  weighing 
1000  ounces  ;  hence  tlie  expression  **  water  is  800  times  heaver  than  air." 
The  aggregate  weight  of  the  atmosphere  has.  been  calculated  at  up- 
wards of  77  billions  of  tons,  being  equivalent  to  a  solid  globe  of  lead  60 
miles  in  diameter ;  hence  its  jfressure,  for  this  enormous  weight  reposes 
incessantly  upon  t!ie  earth's  surface,  and  upon  every  object,  animate  or 
inanimate,  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform.  The  pressure  it  thus  exerts,  (in  all 
places  that  are  not  greatly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  is  equal  to 
to  about  15  lbs.  on  every  superficial  square  inch.  Thus  an  ordinary  sized 
person  exposes  so  large  a  surface  to  its  influence,  that  the  aggregate 

water  alone,  for  the  liquid  in  the  bag  adapts  itself  to  the  uneven  nurface  of  the  body,  and 
BupportH  every  t*Art  reposing  upon  it,  witli  a  niiiform pressure.  Water  beds  were  how- 
ever known  to  Uio  ancient^i,  for  Plutarch  Cin  his  life  of^  Alexander)  states  that  the  people 
itt  the  province  of  Babylon  slept  during  the  hot  months,  "  on  skins  filled  with  water." 

The  luxury  of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  beds  was  carried  to  a  surprising  ex- 
tent. They  were  of  down,  of  the  wool  of  Miletus,  and  sometimes  stuffed  with  pea 
rock's  feathers.  The  Romans  had  linen  sheets,  white  as  snow,  and  quilts  of  needle 
work,  and  sometimes  of  cloth  of  gold.  Bedsteads  among  the  rich  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  sometimes  of  ivory,  of  ebony,  and  other  rich  wood^,  with  inlaid  work,  and  fieiirea 
in  relief.  Some  were  of  massive  silver,  and  even  of  gold,  with  feet  of  onyx.  Tliey 
had  them  also  of  iron.  One  of  that  material  was  found  in  Pompeii.  The  earliest  me- 
tallic bedstead  mentioned  in  history  ii  that  of  Og,  king  of  Baahan.  The  Persians  bad 
■laves  expressly  for  bed  making,  and  the  art  b^ame  famous  in  Rome.  OaUam  beds 
often  formed  pstt  of  the  plnnder  which  the  generals  exhibited  at  their  triumpha.  The 
Athenians  pat  Timagoras  their  ambassador  to  Persia  to  detdi,for  aeeepting  preeetits 
from  the  king,  amoQg  whicb  was  a  '*  magnificent  bed  widi  aenraBti  to  Biake  it."    M- 
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piciwiie  whicli  bis  body  sustains  is  not  less  than  14  or  15  tons.  "Not  less 
dnn  what  I"  once  exclaimed  an  elderly  and  corpulent  lady.  "  Why  how 
can  that  be  1  We  could  neither  talk,  nor  Walk,  nor  even  move  ;  and  be- 
■des,  sir,  if  that  is  the  case,  why  don't  we  feel  it  ?*'  For  a  very  simple 
reasoiit  though  at  the  first  view  not  a  very  obvious  one.  Air,  as  a  fluid, 
prosscB  equ^y  in  tvtry  directum — upwards  as  well  as  downwards — side- 
ways and  every  way.  Its  component  particles  are  so  inconceivably 
minutet  that  they  enter  all  substances,  even  liquids.  Air  is  mixed  up  and 
drcalates  with  the  blood  of  all  animals ;  it  penetrates  all  the  ramifications 
and  innermost  recesses  of  our  porous  bodies,  and  by  the  pressure  of  its 
superincumbent  strata  is  urged  through  them,  almost  as  freely  as  through 
the  fleece  of  wool  on  a  sheep's  back,  or  between  the  Blires  and  threads 
of  a  ball  of  silk.  Now,  it  is  this  circulation  through  the  interior  of  our 
bodies  that  balances  its  pressure  without.  If  its  weight  upon  us  were  not 
tbos  neutralized,  we  certainly  could  neither  talk  nor  walk  :  the  lips  of  the 
loudest  speaker,  when  once  closed,  could  never  be  opened.  We  should  be 
as  mute  and  immoveable  as  if  enclosed  in  statues  of  lead.  And  we  should 
Jeel  it,  too--that  is,  for  a  moment ;  for  it  would  as  effeetually  crush  us  to 
death,  as  if  we  were  placed  in  mortars,  and  pestles,  each  weighing  14  or 
15  tons,  were  suddenly  dropped  upon  us. 

It  is  the  air  within  the  breast  of  the  mother  that  forces  milk  into  an 
io&nt's  mouth,  when  the  latter,  by  instinct,  removes  the  external  pressure 
from  the  nipple  by  sucking.  It  is  the  same  with  all  mammiferous  animals. 
The  operation  of  cupping  is  another  illustration  of  the  same  thing :  the 
nrefaction  of  the  air  under  the  cup  produces  a  partial  vacuum  within  it; 
and  as  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  removed  from  that  part 
which  is  under  it,  the  internal  pressure  urges  the  blood  through  the 
wounds.  Were  cupping  instruments  applied  over  the  eyes,  those  organs 
would  be  protruded  from  their  sockets. 

As  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  which  the  action  of  the 
madiines  about  to  be  described  principally  depends,  we  shall  extend  our 
remarks  upon  it 

Suppose  a  specimen  of  delicate  fillagrane  work,  formed  of  the  finest 
threads  and  plates,  and  of  the  human  form  and  size,  were  sunk  in  water  to 
the  depth  o£  34  or  35  feet ;  it  would  then  be  exposed  to  the  same  degree 
of  pressure  to  which  our  bodies  are  subject  from  the  atmosphere ;  and 
when  drawn  up,  it  would  be  found  uninjured,  because  the  water  entering 
into  all  its  cavities,  pressed  just  as  much  against  its  interior  surfaces  as  the 
liquid  around  it  against  the  exterior.  But  if  it  were  enclosed  in  a  skin  or 
flexible  covering,  impervious  to  water,  and  then  sunk  as  before,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  liquid  around  its  exterior  (not  being  balanced  by  any  within) 
would  crush  it  into  a  shapeless  mass.  Just  so  would  it  be  with  our 
bodies,  and  those  of  all  terrestrial  animals,  if  the  air  within  them  did  not 
counteract  the  pressure  without.  And  as  long  as  this  interior  circulation 
remains,  we  can  no  more  feel  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  than  a  fish 
feels  that  of  water ;  nor  can  we  be  deranged  or  compressed  by  it,  any 
more  than  a  bundle  of  wool  is,  or  a  mass  of  entangled  wire.     It  was 

r  trance  of  this  simple  fact— air  in  the  interior  of  bodies  exactly  balancing 
exterior  pressure — that  led  the  ancients  astray,  and  induced  one  of  the 
aost  sagacious  intellects  that  was  ever  clothed  in  humanity  (Aristotle)  to 
ascribe  this  pressure  to  "  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum." 

Since  the  invention  of  the  air-pump  in  1654,  numerous  experiments 
are  made,  which  demonstrate  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  !By  it,  this 
pressure  may  be  removed  from  one  part  of  the  body,  while  it  is  left  free 
to  act  with  undiminished  ener^  oa  the  opposite  pait  *,  as  vrYieii  \\x<a  ^ta 
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of  tli«  liuid  is  held  orer  ilic  aperture  of  an  exhsuateil  receiver,  die  weight 
or  prouure  of  the  lir  on  the  back  being  no  longer  balanced  by  iu  action 
on  the  palm,  the  hand  is  irreiintibly  held  to  the  verael.  A  criminal  or 
maniac,  whose  hands  and  feet  are  thus  treated,  would  be  ai  effectually 
secured  as  by  fetters  of  iron.  Few  things  are  better  calculated  to  excita 
wonder,  and  even  horror,  in  the  sava^  mind,  than  apart  of  the  body 
being  thus  rendered  helpless,  as  if  spell-bound  by  some  invisible  agent 
A  few  years  ago,  an  experiment  was  made  with  the  chief  of  a  delegation 
of  Potiawatami<>s  to  the  scat  of  go^'e^^Inent,  at  which  the  writer  wa* 
preseoL  Although  the  interpreter  previnusly  endeavored  to  make  thera 
uudersland  the  intended  operation,  it  will  readily  bo  supposed  that  anch 
an  attempt  must  necessarily  have  been  fruitless.  When  the  receiver  wu 
exhausted,  ho  was  amazed  to  find  his  hand  immoveable,  and  that,  liko 
Jeroboam's,  "he  could  not  pull  it  in  again  to  him."  In  hisfendeavora  U 
free  it,  he  rapidly  ullered  the  characlenslic  interjections,  ugh  I  ugh  !  and 
at  last  shrieked,  as  if  in  despair  of  being  delivered  from  the  power  of  the 
white  enchanter ;  when  his  attending  warriors  flourished  their  tomahawks 
■nd  rushed  to  his  rescue,  as  if  roused  by  the  war-whoop. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  air-pump,  for 
pnofi  of  atmosphere  presiure.  Numerous  operations  daily  occur  in 
common  life  which  equally  establish  it.  When  a  person  washes  his 
bands,  if  ho  lock  them  together  so  as  to  bring  the  palms  close  to  each 
Other,  and  then  attempt  to  raise  (he  central  parts  so  as  to  form  a  cavity 
between  them,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  extremities  of  the  palms  in 
close  contact,  he  \vill  feel  the  atmospheric  pressure  very  sensibly  :  ir  tba 
experiment  be  made  under  water,  the  effect  will  be  more  obvious  still. 
Analogous  to  this  is  the  attempt  to  open  the  common  household  bellows 
when  the  valve  and  nozzle  are  closed.  The  board*  are  then  forced  open 
with  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  their  exterior 
iiot  being  balanced  by  iia  ndrnisaion  within.  If  the  materials  and  joints 
\vorc  made  air-tighr,  and  the  oriRccs  perfectly  closed,  the  strongest  man 
that  ever  lived  could  not  force  them  open.  This  experiment,  we  believe, 
was  familiar  to  tlie  ancients  ;  for  wc  are  indebted  to  them  fur  both  the 
olacksmith  and  domestic  bellows.  Another  experiment  of  theirs,  of  a 
similar  kind,  was  with  the  syringe.  When  the  small  orifice  is  closed  with 
the  finger,  the  piston  is  pulled  up  with  ditficully,  on  account  of  the  air 
pressing,  on  its  surfuco;  and  the  moment  we  let  go  of  the  handle,  it 
mstanlly  drives  it  back,  in  whatever  position  the  implement  is  held. 
The  ordinary  syringe  seldom  exceeds  three-fourths  or  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  any  person  can  thus  draw  out  the  piston  ;  but  one  of  six  or  seven 
inches  diameter  would  reijuire  a  giant's  strength;  and  one  of  a  foot  or 
fifteen  inches  would  resist  the  efforts  of  two  or  three  horses. 

Numerous  illuslrarions  of  atmospheric  pressure  may  bo  derived  from 
the  animal  kingdom.  The  boa  constrictor  when  it  swallows  its  prey 
affords  one.  Ab  soon  as  this  serpent  has  killed  a  goat  or  a  tieer,  he  covers 
its  surface  with  saliva  ;  this  appears  necessary  to  lay  the  long  hair  of  these 
animals  close,  in  order  to  prevent  air  from  passing  between  the  body  of 
the  victim  and  the  interior  of  the  devourer's  ihroaL  After  taking  the 
head  into  his  mouth,  by  a  wonderful  muscular  energy  he  alternately  ditaitM 
and  ermtracU  the  posterior  portions  of  his  body,  until  the  pressure  of  tho 
ftlmosphere  forces  into  bis  flexible  skin  an  animal  whose  bulk  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  his  own.  But  if  air  were  to  pass  between  the  body  of  the 
victim  and  the  dilatable  gullet  of  the  boa,  while  the  latter  was  making  i 
Pacuum  to  receive  it,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  nentraliaed 
as  effectual}^  as  if  a  gash  vrera  made  through  hu  akin  in  front  of  ths  ▼ietim 
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Hm  same  process  may  be  witnessed  in  ordinary  snakes,  for  all  serpents 
swallow  tbeir  prey  whole.  There  is  no  mastication  to  facilitate  degluti- 
d(KL  Their  upper  jaws  arc  loosely  connected  to  the  head,  so  that  the 
moath  can  be  opened  very  wide,  to  admit  larger  animals  than  the  size  of 
ihg  serpents  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 

Sach  examples,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  not  very  familiar  ones;  but 
there  id  an  ex[)eriment  not  much  unlike  them,  that  mt)st  people  have  wit- 
nessed, and  not  a  few  perft)rm  it  in  their  own  persons  almost  daily.  In 
ererj'  age  people  have  been  fond  of  o^'sters,  and  numbers  of  our  citizens 
oftrn  luxuriate  on  a  finer  and  larger  species  than  those  which  Roman 
epicures  formerly  imported  from  Britain.  Now,  when  a  gentleman 
indulges  in  this  food  in  the  ordinary  way,  he  affords  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  A  large  one  is  opened  by  the  restau- 
rateur, who  also  loosens  the  animal  from  its  shell,  and  presents  it  on  one 
kalf  of  the  latter.  Tiie  imitator  of  the  boa  then  approaches  his  lips  to  the 
nevrly  slain  victim,  and  when  they  come  in  contact  wiih  but  a  portion  of 
it,  he  immediately  dilates  his  chest  as  in  the  ac*t  of  inspiration,  when  the 
ilr,  endeavoring  to  rush  into  his  mouth  to  inflate  the  thorax,  drives  the 
oyster  before  it,  and  with  a  velocity  that  is  somewhat  alanning  to  an 
inexperienced  spectator.  If  any  one  should  doubt  this  to  be  effected  by 
atmospheric  pressure,  let  him  fully  inflate  his  lungs  previous  to  attemjning 
thus  to  draw  an  oyster  into  his  mouth,  and  he  will  find  as  much  difficulty 
to  accomplish  it  as  to  smoke  a  pipe  or  a  cigar  with  his  mouth  open. 

This  philosophical  mode  of  transmitting  oysters  to  the  stomach  is  iden- 
lical  in  principle  with  that  proposed  by  Guerricke  and  Papin,  for  shooting 
bullets  *'  by  the  rarefaction  of  air.*'*  A  leaden  ball  was  fitted  into  the 
breech  of  a  gun-barrel,  and  the  end  being  closed,  a  vacuum  was  produced 
in  front  of  it ;  after  which  the  atmosphere  was  allowed  to  act  suddenly  on 
the  ball,  when  it  was  driven  through  the  tube  with  the  velocity  of  a  thou- 
sand feet  in  a  second.  Just  so  with  the  oyster  :  it  liiys  inertly  at  tho 
orifice  of  the  devourer's  mouth — a  jiartial  vacuum  is  made  in  front  of  it 
bv  the  act  of  respiration,  and  on  dilating  the  chest,  the  atmosphere  drives 
it  m  a  twinkling  down  the  natural  tuhe  in  the  throat — though,  to  be  sure, 
vith  a  velocity  somewhat  less  than  that  of  bullets  through  Papin's  gun. 

When  two  substances,  impervious  to  air,  are  fitted  so  close  as  to  exclude 
it  from  between  them,  they  are  held  together  hy  its  pressure  on  their 
outsideSy  and  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  in 
contact.  Pieces  of  metal  have  been  ground  together  so  close  as  to  be 
dius  united.  Two  pieces  of  common  window-glass  dipped  in  water,  and 
pressed  together,  are  separated  with  difficulty  ;  because  tlie  water  serves 
to  expel  the  air,  and  prevcmt  its  entrance.  Glass  grindiM-s  are  frequently 
inconvenienced  by  this  circumstance.  If  two  plates  of  glass  were  per- 
fectly plane  and  smooth,  so  as  wholly  to  exclude  the  air  from  between 
them,  they  would  become  united  as  one.  We  have  heard  or  read  of  in- 
itances  when  they  have  become  actually  one,  and  were  cut  by  a  diamond 
u  an  ordinary  single  plate. 

The  boys'  '  sucker,'  or  •  cleaver,'  a  circular  piece  of  wet  and  thick 
leather,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  is  another  illustration.  This,  when 
pressed  against  a  smooth  paving  or  other  stone,  of  five  or  ten  lbs.  weight, 
may  be  used  to  raise  it,  by  means  of  a  string  attached  to  the  centre. 
If  one  of  these,  four  inches  in  diameter,  were  applied  to  the  cranium  of  a 
bald-headed  gentleman,  he  might  be  elevated  and  suspended  by  it.  Dr. 
Arnott  recommends  them  to  elevate  depressed  portions  of  fractured  skulls, 

•  Phil.  Trans.  Abridg.  Foi.  i,  496. 
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Mid  ibr  odiar  lurgiul  oporat'ions.  Poulbly  Oiay  miglit  be  Applied  with 
•OBM  ddvuiUge  to  the  aoh  and  yielding  skulls  of  infaals,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce tKoM  eminpncea  upon  which  (accordiog  to  phrenologiiu)  the  habiu 
and  character  of  individuals  depend,  ai  by  means  of  them  3ie  taost  desira- 
ble organs  of  thought  and  passion  might  be  developed,  and  the  oppoute 
onai  depreued. 

The  principle  of  atmospheric  pressuro  has  been  introduced  by  the 
great  Parent  of  the  universe  into  every  department  of  animated  and  in- 
animate nature.  Not  only  does  it  perform  an  important  part  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  but  the  movements  of  innumerable  animals,  on  land 
and  in  water,  depend  upon  it ;  white  others  are  enabled  by  it  to  protect 
themselves  from  enemies,  and  to  secure  their  food  and  their  prey. 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  pleasing  in  examining  even  the  meanest 
specimens  of  the  Creator's  workmanship,  (if  such  an  expression  may  he 
allowed)  and  what  is  singular,  the  more  closely  we  search  into  them,  the 
more  proofs  do  we  meet  with  ibat  the  moat  elaborate  and  the  most  effi- 
uent  of  our  devices  are  but  rough  copies  of  natural  ones,  which  the  lower 
auimals  vary  and  apply,  according  to  circumstances,  with  inimitable  dex< 
terity.  Some  of  these  will  be  noticed  here;  others  will  be  more  appro* 
priately  introduced  in  subsequent  chapters. 

The  feet  of  the  common  house-fly  are  constructed  like  the  suckers  above 
named  ;  and  hence  these  insects  are  enabled  to  run  along,  and  even  sleep, 
on  the  ceilings  of  our  rooms,  with  their  bodies  hanging  downwards. 
When  in  an  inverted  position  they  place  a  foot  on  an  object,  they  spread 
out  the  sole,  to  make  it  touch  at  every  part,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  from 
between;  and  when  the  weight  of  the  body  tends  to  draw  it  away,  the 
pressure  of  the  external  air  retains  it;  until  the  f!y,  wishing  to  move, 
raises  the  edges  liy  ap|iropnate  mechanism,  and  destroys  the  vacuum. 

There  is  not  a  more  interesting  subject  for  the  contemplation  of  mecha- 
nics than  the  movements  of  thiiso  active  little  beings.  To  behold  them 
running  not  only  along  the  under  side  of  a  plate  of  glass,  but  also  up,  and 
more  particularly  dotcit  a  vertical  one,  with  such  perfect  command  over 
their  motions,  is  truly  surprising.  In  the  latter  case,  from  the  rapidity  of 
their  movements,  and  the  fact  that  part  only  of  their  feet  are  in  contact 
with  the  glass  at  the  same  time,  one  might  suppose  the  momentum  of  their 
moving  bodies  would  carry  them  over  the  objects  they  intended  to  reach  [ 
instead  of  which,  thi'y  dart  along  with  a  precision  and  facility  as  if  impelW 
by  volition  alonu.  It  is  strange,  too,  bow  they  arc  enabled  to  produce 
a  sufficient  vucuum  between  their  tiny  feet  and  the  asperities  on  an  ordi- 
nary wall  or  ceiling !  And  with  what  celerity  it  is  done  and  undone  I 
How  wonderful  and  how  perfect  must  be  the  mechanism  of  these  nalurtl 
air-pumps ;  and  how  harmonious  must  that  machinery  work  by  which  the 
energy  of  the  insect  is  transmitted  to  them  !  Their  movements  when  on 
the  wing  present  another  source  of  iileasing  research.  Let  any  ingenious 
person  witness,  without  admiration  if  he  can,  a  few  of  them  in  a  door-way 
open  to  the  sun  :  one  or  two  will  be  found  floating  in  the  centre,  as  if  at 
rest,  until  disturbed  by  the  near  approach  of  another,  when  they  dart  upon 
it.  either  in  play  or  in  anger,  and  drive  it  away  ;  then  resuming  their  sta- 
tions, they  remain  as  guards  upon  duty,  till  called  to  eject  other  intrude ra. 
In  these  combats  they  vary  their  movemenu  into  every  ttaaginable  direc- 
tion ;  they  trace  in  the  air  every  angle  and  evetr  curve,  and  change  them 
with  the  velocity  of  thought  As  they  are  not  nimiahed  (like  most  fisbei 
and  birds]  with  rudders  in  their  taila,  to  assist  in  thus  changing  theinpoai' 
lion*,  but  effect  it  by  modi^ing  the  action  of  their  wings,  how  energetia 
must  be  the  force  that  works  these  I     And  what  perfect  commaiHl  mnil 
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dbe  insect  pofMM  over  them  I  It  would  seem  as  if  they  turned  their 
bodies  in  various  directions,  by  diminishing  the  velocity  of  one  wing,  and 
iDcreasing  that  of  the  other ;  and  also  by  varying  the  angle  at  which  they 
strike  the  air,  and  demxnd  by  closing  them  or  stopping  their  vibrations. 
And  with  what  vigor  and  celerity  must  one  of  these  insects  move  its  deli- 
cate wings  in  order  to  derate  its  comparatively  heavy  body  !  Yet  this 
movement  is  made  quick  as  the  others.  It  bounds  upwards,  like  a  balloon 
released  from  its  cords ;  now  sailing  through  a  room,  sweeping  round  our 
heads,  buzzing  at  our  ears,  skimming  over  the  floor,  and  anon  inverting 
its  body  and  resting  on  the  ceiling !  And  all  this  within  two  or  three 
seconds  of  time,  and  without  any  apparent  exertion  or  fatigue.  Here  is 
a  fruitful  subject  of  inquiiy  to  the  machinist  and  a^ronauL  All  the  wonders 
that  the  automatons  of  ^laelzel  and  Maillardet  ever  wrought,  are  nothing 
compared  to  those  that  may  yet  be  accomplished  by  studying  the  organi- 
sation and  motions  of  these  living  machines. 

But  there  are  larger  animals  than  flies  that  suspend  themselves  in  an 
inverted  position.  Mr.  Marsden,  in  his  '*  History  of  Sumatra,"  (London, 
1811,  p.  119)  mentions  lizards  four  inches  lone,  which,  he  observes,  are 
the  largest  reptiles  that  can  walk  in  an  inverted  situation.  One  of  them, 
of  size  sufficient  to  devour  a  cockroach,  runs  on  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  and 
in  that  situation  seizes  its  prey  with  the  utmost  facility.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  springing  too  eagerly  at  a  fly,  they  lose  their  hold,  and 
drop  to  the  floor. 

The  Gecko  of  Java  and  other  countries  is  furnished  with  similar  ap- 
paratus in  its  feet,  by  means  of  which  it  runs  up  the  smoothest  polished 
walls,  and  even  carries  a  load  with  it,  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  its  own 
body.  Osbeck  mentions  lizards  in  China  that  ran  up  and  down  the  walls 
with  such  agility  as  "  they  can  scarce  be  caught."  I'he  tree  frog  of  this 
country  adheres  to  the  leaves  of  trees  by  the  tubercles  on  its  toes  :  a  young 
one  has  sustained  itself  in  an  inverted  position  against  the  under  side  of  a 
plate  of  glass.  From  the  observations  of  £.  Jesse,  author  of  *  Gleanings 
of  Natural  History*  it  appears  that  common  frogs  can  occasionally  do  tlie 
same.  His  account  is  very  interesting :  "  I  may  here  mention  a  curious 
observation  I  made  in  regard  to  some  frogs  that  had  fallen  down  a  small 
•rea  which  gave  light  to  one  of  the  windows  of  my  house.  The  top  of 
the  sirea  being  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  was  covered  over  with  some  iron 
bars  through  which  the  frogs  fell.  During  dry  and  warm  weather  when 
they  could  not  absorb  much  moisture,  I  observed  them  to  appear  almost 
torpid ;  but  when  it  rsiined  they  became  impatient  of  their  confinement, 
and  endeavored  to  make  their  escape,  which  tney  did  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  wall  of  the  area  was  about  five  feet  in  height  and  plas« 
tered  and  white-washed  as  smooth  as  the  ceiling  of  a  room ;  upon 
this  surface  the  frogs  soon  found  that  their  claws  would  render  them  little 
or  no  assistance  ;  they  therefore  contracted  their  large  feet  so  as  to  make 
a  hollow  in  the  centre,  and  by  means  of  the  moisture  which  they  had  im- 
bibed in  consequence  of  the  rain,  they  contrived  to  produce  a  vacuum,  so 
that  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  their  extended  feet,  (in  the  same  way  that 
we  see  boys  take  up  a  stone  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wet  leather  fastened 
to  a  string)  they  ascended  the  wall  and  made  their  escape.  This  happen- 
ed constantly  in  the  course  of  three  years." — Phil.  Ed.  1833.  p.  140. 

Innumerable  crustaceous  animals  adhere  to  rocks  and  stones  by  the  same 
principle.  But  it  is  not  the  smaller  inhabitants  of  either  the  land  or  the 
sea,  ms  flies,  spiders,  butterflies,  bees,  &c.  some  of  which  scarcely  weiffh 
a  grain  ;  or  lizards  and  frogs,  &c.  of  five  or  six  ounces,  which  thus  sustain 
themselves  against  gravity  ;  for  the  enormous  walrus,  that  someuxuQ^  «v 
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o*»diatDn  in  weight,  is  rumiihed  by  the  Creator  with  Biiakigoiuapp«ntas 
in  hit  hinder  feet;  and  thuaclimba  by  atmoiphpric  preoaure,  the  glaaiyaiip>. 
ficet  of  ^ce- bergs.  How  forcibly  do  these  example!  illuitratE  the  intimota 
connection  which  subiiita  between  the  various  drp&rtinenta  of  Natural  Phi- 
loKiphy.  A  knowledge  of  otic  atiea<f*  furniihes  a  key  (tvhether  it  be  used  or 
not)  to  open  some  of  the  tnyBteries  of  another.  Thus  a  person  who  under- 
Hands  the  principle  by  whicli  water  ia  raised  in  a  simple  pump,  can  by  it  ex- 
plain some  of  the  moti  surgmsing  facts  in  the  natural  history  of  animals; 
and  solve  problems  rGspeiiiiig  the  motions  and  organs  of  motions  of  nu- 
Rierous  tribes  of  uiimaii^d  Iwings,  which  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  the 
most  enhghtened  philosophers  could  not  comprehend.  And  with  a  simple 
pump,  he  can  moreover  determine,  as  with  a  hai-omcter,  the  measurement  of 
all  accessible  heights,  and  wiili  a  degree  of  accuracy  that,  in  some  cases, 
is  deemed  preferable  to  ^omctrical  de mo rtst rations. 

When  two  substaiicos  aiv  brought  together,  at  some  distance  below  the 
■Drfacc  of  water,  atnl  so  as  to  exclude  it  from  between  them,  ihey  are 
then  pressed  together  with  a  force  greater  than  when  in  the  air,  be- 
cause iho  weight  of  the  perpendicu' 
then  added  to  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
btned  pressure  are  aUo  to  lie  found  ir 
species  of  fish  adhere  to  rocks  and  sti 
which  they  cannot  be  separatL-d  exct'| 
Some  by  means  of  it  attach  themselvf 
by  traverse  the  ocean  without  any  ex; 

what  like  dishonest  travelers,  who  elude  the  payment  of  tlieir  fare.  There 
ure  several  species  of  Kslies  known  which  have  a  separate  organ  of  adhe 
nan,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  more  which  have  not  yet  come  under 
the  observation  of  man.  The  most  celebrated  is  the  remore  or  mnking 
fish  of  Dampicr  and  other  navigators.  It  is,  in  size  and  shape,  similar  to 
a  largo  whiting,  except  that  the  head  is  much  flatter.  "  From  the  head  to 
the  middle  of  us  back,  (observes  Dampicr)  there  groweth  a  sort  of  flesh  of 
a  hard  gristly  substance,  like  that  of  the  limpet.  This  excrescence  is  of  a 
flat  oval  form,  about  7  or  8  inches  long,  and  5  or  6  broad,  and  rising  about 
half  an  inch  high.  It  is  full  of  small  ndges  with  which  it  will  fasten  itKlf 
to  any  thing  that  it  meets  with  in  the  sea.  When  it  is  fair  weather  and 
but  little  wind,  ihey  will  play  about  a  ship,  but  in  blustering  weather,  or 
when  the  ship  sails  quick,  they  commonly  fasten  thenraelves  to  the  ship's 
bottom,  from  n-hence  neither  the  ship's  motion,  though  never  so  swift,  nor 
the  most  tempestuous  sea  can  remove  them.  Thry  will  likewise  fasten 
themselves  to  any  bigger  fish,  for  they  never  swim  fast  themselves,  ifliey 
merl  tcith  any  thing  la  carry  thrm.  I  have  found  them  sticking  to  a  sbarit 
alVer  il  was  hal'd  in  on  deck,  though  a  shark  is  so  strong  and  boistcroue  a 
fish,  and  throws  ab<iut  him  so  vehemently  when  caught,  and  for  half  an 
hour  together,  that  did  not  the  sucking  fish  slick  at  no  ordinary  rate,  it 
must  needs  be  cast  off  by  so  much  violence."*  They  are  familiar  to  moat 
ef  our  seamen.  Other  species  have  a  circular  organ  of  adhesion,  ciinaisb- 
ing  of  numerous  soft  papille.  and  placed  on  the  thorax,  instead  of  the 
top  of  the  head,  as  in  the  remora.  In  some  fish  the  ventral  ^n<  are  united 
wid  are  capable  of  adhesion.     In  (he  lamprey  the  mouth  contracts  and 
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as  a  sucker ;  while  that  curious  animal  the  cuttle  fiah  secures  the  vio- 
ihat  fail  into  its  fatal  embraces  by  the  suckers  on  its  anns, 

Tbe  prodigious  pressure  that,  at  great  depths,  unites  these  inhabitants  of 
the  sea  to  their  prey,  led  man  to  employ  them  to  hunt  the  sea  for  his  benefit 
as  well  as  their  own.  Both  the  remora  and  lamprey  tribe  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose.  Columbus  when  on  the  coast  of  St.  Domingo  was  greatly 
sorprtsed  on  beholding  the  Indians  of  that  island  fishing  with  them.  **  They 
had  a  small  fish,  the  flat  head  of  which  was  furnished  with  numerous  suck- 
ers, by  which  it  attached  itself  so  firmly  to  any  object  as  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  rather  tlmn  abandon  its  hold.  Tying  a  long  string  to  the  tail,  the  In- 
dians permitted  it  to  swim  at  large  :  it  generally  kept  near  the  surfiice  til] 
it  perceived  its  prey,  when  darting  down  swiftly  it  attached  itself  to  the 
throat  of  a  fish,  or  to  the  under  shell  of  a  tortoise,  when  both  were  drawn 
np  by  the  fisherman."  Ferdinand  Columbus  saw  a  shark  caught  in  this 
manner.^ 

The  same  mode  of  fishing  was  followed  at  Zanguebar,  on  the  eastern 
eoast  of  Africa.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  when  fishing  for  turtle, 
"  take  a  living  sucking  fish  or  remora,  and  fastening  a  couple  of  strings  to  it, 
(one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  tail)  they  let  the  sucking  fish  down 
into  the  water  on  the  turtle  ground,  among  the  half  grown  or  young  turtle; 
•nd  when  they  find  that  the  fish  hath  fastened  himself  to  the  back  of  a  tur- 
tle, as  he  will  soon  do,  they  draw  him  and  the  turtle  up  together.  This 
way  of  fishing  as  I  have  heard  is  also  used  at  Madagascar/*^ 

The  remora  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  History  has  preserved 
a  fiibnloos  account  of  their  having  the  power  to  stop  a  vessel  under  sail, 
by  attaching  themselves  to  her  rudder.  A  Roman  ship  belonging  to  a 
fleet,  it  b  said,  was  thus  arrested,  when  she  "  stoode  stil  as  if  she  had  lien 
at  anker,  not  stirring  a  whit  out  of  her  place.''  There  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  enormous  pressure  that  fishes  endure  at  great  depths.  The 
unali  Tolame  of  air  that  is  contained  in  the  bladder,  and  by  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  which  they  ascend  and  descend,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
compressed  into  a  space  many  times  smaller  than  when  they  swim 
the  surface.  (At  33  feet  from  the  surface  it  occupies  but  one  half.) 
Hence,  it  frequently  occurs  that  when  such  fish  are  suddenly  drawn  up, 
(as  the  cod  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland)  the  membrane  bursts,  in  con- 
lequence  of  the  diminished  pressure,  and  the  air  rushing  into  the  abdomen* 
£Brces  the  intestines  out  of  die  mouth.  From  a  similar  cause,  blood  is 
fiirced  out  of  the  ears  of  divers,  when  tlie  bell  that  contains  them  is  quickly 
drawn  up.  This  pressure  is  also  evinced  in  the  fact  that  the  timber  of 
bandered  vessels  never  rises,  because  the  pores  become  completely  filled 
with  water  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  and  the  wood 
then  becomes  almost '  heavy  as  iron.' 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  liquids  is  equally  obvious.  When 
a  bucket  or  other  vessel  is  sunk  in  water  and  then  raised  in  an  inverted 
position,  the  air  being  excluded  from  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
within,  still  presses  on  that  without,  so  that  the  water  is  suspended  in  the 
vessel ;  and  if  the  under  surface  of  the  liquid  could  be  kept  level  and  at 
rest,  water  might  be  transported  in  buckets  thus  turned  upside  down,  aii 
effectually  as  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  conveying  it ' 

The  experiment  with  a  goblet  or  tumbler  presents  a  very  neat  illustra- 
tion. One  of  these  filled  with  water,  and  having  a  piece  of  writing  f>aper 
laid  over  it,  and  held  close  till  the  vessel  be  inverted,  will  retain  the  liquid 


»Irring't  Cohunbus,  Vol.  i,  273.    ^Dampier's  Voyages,  Vol.  ii,  part  ii,  108. 
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within  it  In  ihia  experiment  the  p&per  merely  preMrrea  the  liquid  rar- 
&ce  level :  it  remniiu  perfectly  free  and  locne  ;  and  ki  far  from  boiog 
cloae  to  the  edge  of  the  glut,  it  may,  while  the  latter  ia  held  in  a  horiion- 
tal  position,  be  withdrawn  aeveral  linea  from  it  without  tha  water  eacaping ; 
ana  it  may  be  pierced  full  of  amall  holea  with  the  same  efTecL 

If  an  inverted  vessel  be  filled  with  any  tnaterisl  that  excludes  the  air, 
and  whoae  apecific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  water,  when  lowered 
into  the  latter,  the  contents  will  descend  and  be  replaced  by  the  water, 
A  bottle  filled  with  aand,  shot,  &c.  and  inverted  in  watu,  will  have  its 
contents  exchanged  for  the  latter.  As  these  substances,  nowever,  da  not 
perfectly  Jill  the  vessel,  and  of  course  do  not  exclude  all  (he  air,  the 
experiment  succeeds  better  when  the  vessel  contains  heavy  liquids,  as 
tnercury,  sulphuric  acid.  Sec.  It  is  said  that  negroes  in  the  West  Indiea 
often  insert  the  long  reck  of  a  bottle  filled  with  water,  into  the  bung-holes 
of  rum  puncheons,  when  the  superior  gravity  of  the  water  (in  thia  caae) 
descends,  and  is  g^radually  replaced  with  the  lighter  apiriL 

In  the  preceding  examples  and  those  in  subsequent  chapters,  it  will  be 
found  that  wherever  a  vacuity  or  partial  vacuum  ia  formed,  the  adjacent 
air,  by  the  pressure  above,  rushes  in  and  drives  before  it  the  object  that 
intervenes,  until  the  void  is  filled,  if  the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  bellows  be 
closed,  cither  by  the  finger  or  by  a  small  valve  opening  outwards  ;  and  a 
abort  pipe,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  placed  in  water,  be  secured  to  the 
opening  in  the  under  board  which  is  covered  by  the  clapper  ;  then  if  (he 
bellows  be  opened,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  drive  the  water 
up  the  pipe  to  fill  the  enlarged  cavity,  and  by  then  closing  the  boards, 
the  liquid  will  be  expelled  through  the  nozzle.  Bellows  thus  arranged 
become  sucking  or  atmospheric,  and  forcing  pumps.  When  the  orifice  of 
a  syringe  is  inserted  into  a  vessel  of  water  and  the  piston  drawn  up,  the 
air  having  no  way  to  enter  the  vacuity  thus  formed  than  by  the  amall 
orifice  under  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  presses  the  water  before  it  into  the 
body  of  the  syringe. 

As  cveiy  machine  described  in  this  book,  and  most  of  those  in  the  next 
one,  both  proves  and  illustrates  atmospheric  pressure  on  liquida,  we  need 
not  enlarge  further  upon  it  here.  There  are  however  some  other  parti* 
culars  relating  to  it,  which  are  necessary  to  be  known ;  Erst,  that  iti 
pressure  is  limited ;  and  secondly,  that  it  varies  in  intensity  at  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  according  to  their  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  aea. 
These  important  facts  are  clearly  established  in  the  accounts  given  of  the 
discovery  of  the  air's  pressure,  a  sketch  of  which  can  scarcely  bo  out  of 
place  here,  since  it  was  a  pump  that  first  drew  the  attention  of  modem 
philosophers  to  the  subject,  and  which  thereby  became  the  proximate 
cause  of  a  revolution  in  philosophical  research,  that  will  ever  be  conM* 
dered  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

DiKOTery  of  atMWpbcrle  preHvre — CireanuUncM  which  led  to  it— Galileo— TorrkelU—BMVtifbl 
•speruRCBt  of  the  latter— Controveny  reepectinf  the  reealta — PaacaJ — hi«  demonatration  of  the  eanae 
of  the  aaceat  of  water  in  pump*— Invention  of  the  air-pamp— Barometer  and  ita  various  applicatioaa— 
lataaaityof  ataioepharie  preeeare  different  at  different  parts  of  the  earth — ^A  knowledfeof  this  necessary 
•a  paaip-makera— The  Uoiita  to  which  water  may  he  raised  in  atmospheric  pumps  known  to  ancient 


In  the  year  1641,  a  pump-maker  of  Florence  made  an  atmospheric,  or 
what  was  called  a  sucking  pump,  the  pipe  of  which  extended  from  50  to 
60  feet  above  the  water.  When  put  in  operation,  it  was  of  course  inca- 
pable of  raising  any  over  32  or  33  feet.  Supposing  this  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  some  defect  in  the  construction,  the  pump  was  carefully 
examined,  and  being  found  perfect,  the  operation  was  repeated,  but  with 
the  same  results.  After  numerous  trials,  the  superintendent  of  the  Grand 
Duke*s  water  works,  according  to  whose  directions  it  had  been  made, 
consulted  GhiJileo,  who  was  a  native  of  the  city,  and  then  resided  in  it. 
Previous  to  this  occurrence,  it  was  universally  supposed  that  water  was 
raised  in  pumps  by  an  occult  power  in  nature,  which  resisted  with  con- 
nderable  force  all  attempts  to  make  a  void,  but  which,  when  one  was 
made,  used  the  same  force  to  fill  it,  by  urging  the  next  adjoining  substance, 
if  a  fluid,  into  the  vacant  space.  Thus  in  pumps,  when  the  air  was  with- 
drawn from  their  upper  part  by  the  '  sucker,*  nature,  being  thus  violated, 
instantly  forced  water  up  the  pipes.  No  idea  was  entertained  by  philo- 
sophers at  this  or  any  preceding  period,  that  we  know  of,  that  this  force 
was  limited;  that  it  would  not  as  readily  force  water  up  a  perpendicular 
tube,  from  which  the  air  was  withdrawn,  100  feet  high  as  well  as  20— to 
the  top  of  a  hi^h  building  as  well  as  to  that  of  a  low  one. 

When  the  circumstances  attending  the  trial  of  the  pump  at  Florence 

were  placed  before  Gralileo,  (his  attention  having  probably  never  before 

been  so  closely  directed  to  the  subject)  he  could  only  reply,  that  nature's 

abhorrence  to  a  vacuum  was  limited,  and  that  it  "  ceased  to  operate  above 

the  height  of  32  feet."     This  opinion  given  at  the  moment,  it  is  believed 

was  not  satisfactory  to  himself;  and  his  attention  having  now  been  roused, 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  discovered  the  real  cause,  had 

he  lived,  especially  as  he  was  then  aware  that  the  atmosphere  did  exert  a 

definite  pressure  on  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.     But  at  that  period 

this  illustrious  man  was  totally  blind,  nearly  80  years  of  age,  and  within  a 

£ew  months  of  his  death.     The  discovery  is  however,  in  some   measure, 

due  to  him.     It  has  also  been  supposed  that  he  communicated  his  ideas 

on  the  subject  to  Torricelli,  who  lived  in  his  family  and  acted  as  his 

amanuensis  during  the  last  three  months  of  his  life. 

It  was  in  1643  that  Torricelli  announced  the  great  discovery  that  wa^er 
was  raised  in  pumps  by  the  pressure  of  the  air.  This  he  established  by 
very  satisfactory  experiments.  The  apparatus  in  his  first  one,  was  made 
in  imitation  of  the  Florentine  pump.  He  procured  a  tube  60  feet  long, 
and  secured  it  in  a  perpendicular  position,  with  its  lower  end  in  water ; 
then  having  by  a  syringe  extracted  the  air  at  its  upper  end,  he  found  the 
Water  rose  only  32  or  33  feet,  nor  could  he  by  any  effon  VuOlul^q  Vl  V> 
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ascend  higWr.  He  then  reduced  the  length  of  the  pipe  to  40  feet,  wilhont 
wiy  better  success.  It  now  occurred  to  him,  that  if  it  really  was  the 
atmosphere  which  supported  tliis  column  of  water  in  the  pipe,  then,  if  h« 
employed  some  other  liquid,  the  specific  gravity  of  which,  compared  with 
tliat  of  water,  was  knoiCH,  a  column  of  such  liquid  would  be  austained  in 
the  tube,  of  a  length  proportioned  to  it*  gravity.  This  beautiful  thought 
he  soon  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  by  a  very  neat  and  simple 
apparatus. 

Quicksilver  being  14  times  heavier  than  water,  he  selected  it  as  the 
moat  suitable,  since  the  apparatus  would  be  more  manageable  ;  and  from 
the  small  dimensions  of  the  requisite  tube,  a  syringe  to  exhaust  the  air 
could  be  dispensed  with.  He  therefore  took  a  e;lB«s  tube  about  four  feet 
long,  sealed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other.  This  he  completely  filled 
with  quicksilver,  which  of  course  expelled  the  air ;  then  placing  his  Rnger 
on  the  o{>en  end,  he  inverted  the  tube,  and  introduced  the  open  end  below 
the  surface  of  a  quantity  of  mercury  in  an  open  vessel ;  then  moving  ths 
tube  inin  a  vertical  position,  he  withdrew  his  finger,  when  part  of  the 
mercury  descended  into  the  basin,  leaving  a  vacuum  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tut>e,  while  the  rest  was  supported  in  it  at  the  height  of  about  28 
inches,  as  he  had  susjtcctcJ,  being  one 'fourteenth  of  the  height  of  the 
aqueous  column.  This  ^mnle  and  truly  ingenious  cxpenmeat  was  fre- 
quently varied  and  repealed,  but  always  with  the  same  result,  and  must 
nave  imparted  to  Turricelli  the  most  cKquisite  gratification.' 

Accounts  of  Torricelli's  experiments  were  soon  spread  throughout  £u< 
rope,  and  every  where  caused  an  unparalluleJ  excitement  among  pliiloso- 

Ehcrs.  This  was  iiaturul,  for  his  discovery  prostrated  the  long  cherished 
ypothesia  of  nature's  abhorence  of  a  vacuum;  and  at  the  same  time,  opened 
unexf>lort'd  regions  to  scientific  research.  It  met  however  with  much 
opposition,  particularly  from  the  Jesuits  ;  in  many  of  whom  it  is  said  to 
have  excited  a  degree  of  '  horror'  similar  to  that  experienced  by  them  on 
the  publication  of  Galileo's  dialogues  on  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernicatl 
■ystems.  They  and  others  resisted  the  new  doctrine  with  great  perse- 
verance, and  even  endi;avored  to  reconcile  the  results  of  the  experiments 
with  ihejiiga  vacui  they  so  long  had  cherisliod.  It  was  ingeniously  con- 
tended that  the  cxi>uriment  with  quicksilver  no  more  proved  that  the  force 
which  sustained  it  m  the  tulie  was  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  than  the 
column  of  water  did  in  the  first  experimentj  allowing  this,  it  proved  that 
this  force,  whatever  it  was,  varied  in  its  effecis  on  different  liouids,  accord- 
ing to  their  specific  gravity  ;  a  fact  previously  unknown,  ana  apparently 
inconsistent  with  nature's  antipathy  to  avoid,  which  might  be  supposed  tn 
produce  the  same  effects  on  all  fluids — to  have  as  great  an  abhorence  to 
mercury  as  to  water. 

During  the  discussion  great  expectations  were  entertained  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  new  doctrine  from  Torricelli ;  but  unfortunately,  this  philoso- 
pher died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his  pursuits  and  in  the  very  vigor  of 
manhood,  viz.  in  his  39th  year.  This  took  place  in  1647.  The  subject 
was  however  too  interesting,  and  too  important  in  its  consequences,  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  He  had  opened  a  new  patn  into  the  fields  of  science,  and 
philosophers  in  every  part  of  Kuropc  had  rushed  into  it  with  too  much 
ardor  to  be  stopped  by  his  decease.     Among  the  most  eminent  of  those 

'The  Hppintni  emplojed  in  then  aiperimenti  vat  not  original  with  ToiTKellL 
TtMairHwrmanxteiafCDrsbble.  the  fkuionialohemiit,  who  died  in  1034,  irsi  oftba 
»t  that  die  DpMT  sod  oT  the  iuvulad  taba  was  awalUd  inia  a 
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was  Pascal,  a  French  mathematician  and  divine.  In  1646  he  undertook 
to  verifv  the  experiments  of  Torricelli,  and  still  further  to  vary  them. 
He  used  tubes  of  glass  forty  feet  long,  having  one  end  closed  to  avoid 
the  use  of  a  syringe.  He  filled  one  with  wine  and  another  with  water,  and 
inverted  them  into  basins  containing  the  same  liquids,  after  the  manner  of 
Torricelli's  mercurial  experiment.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  these  liquids 
was  not  the  same,  he  anticipated  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  two  co- 
lumns ;  and  such  was  the  fact.  The  water  remained  suspended  at  the 
height  of  thirty-one  feet  one  inch  and  four  lines ;  while  the  lighter  wine 
stood  at  thirty-three  feet  three  inches.  Pascal  was  attacked  with  great 
virulence  by  Father  Noel,  a  Parisian  Jesuit,  who  resisted  the  new  doctrine 
with  infuriate  zeal,  as  if  it  also  was  heresy,  like  Galileo's  doctrine  of  the 
earth's  motion  round  the  sun. 

After  making  several  experiments,  one  at  length  occured  to  Pascal, 
which  he  foresaw  would,  if  successful,  effectually  silence  all  objectors. 
He  reasoned  thus :  If  it  is  really  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
that  sustains  water  in  pumps,  and  mercury  in  the  tube,  then,  the  intennty 
o[  this  pressure  will  be  less  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  than  at  its  foot,  be- 
cause there  is  a  less  portion  of  air  over  its  summit  than  over  its  base  ;  if 
therefore  a  column  of  mercury  is  sustained  at  28  or  any  other  number  of 
inches  at  the  base  of  a  very  hi^h  mountain,  this  column  ought  to  diminish 
mdually  as  the  tube  is  carriecTup  to  the  top;  whereas,  if  the  atmosphere 
MS  no  connection  with  the  ascent  of  liquids,  (as  contended)  then  the  mer- 
cury will  remain  the  same  at  all  elevations,  at  the  base  as  at  the  summit. 
Bcmg  at  Paris,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  M.  Perrier, 
(in  1647)  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  "  I  have  thought  of  an 
experiment,  which,  if  it  can  be  executed  with  accuracy,  will  alone  be  suf- 
ficient to  elucidate  this  subject.     It  is  to  repeat  the  Torricellian  experi- 
ment  several   times   in   the  same  day,    with  the    same    tube,   and    the 
same  mercury ;    sometimes   at   the   foot,    sometimes   at   the  summit  of 
a  mountain  five  or  six  hundred    fathoms  in  height.      By    this    means 
we   shall   ascertain    whether   the    mercury  in    the   tube    will  be   at  the 
same  or  a  different  height  at  each  of  these  stations.     You  perceive  with- 
out doubt  that  this  experiment  is  decisive  ;  for  if  the  column  of  mercury 
be  lower  at  the  top  of  the  hill  than  at  the  base,  as  I  think  it  will,  it  clear- 
ly shows  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  suspension 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  and  not  the  horror  of  a  vacuum ;  as  it  is  evi- 
dent there  is  a  longer  column  of  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill   than  at  the 
top ;  but  it  would  be  absurd   to  suppose  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum 
more  at  the  base  than  at  the  summit  of  a  hill.     For  if  the  suspension   of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the   air,  it  is  plain  it 
mast  be    equal  to  a  column  of  air,  whose  diameter  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  mercurial  column,  and  whose   height  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin.     Now  the  baso 
remaining  the  same,  it  is  evident  the  pressure  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  column,  and  that  the  higher  the  column  of  air  is,  the  longer 
will  be  the  column  of  mercury  that  will  be  sustained."     This  experimen- 
(am  cruris,  was  made  on  the  19th  September,  164S,  the  year  after  Torri- 
celli's  death,  on  the  Puy  de  Dome,  near  Clermont,  the  highest  mountain  in 
France ;  and  the  result  was  just  as  Pascal  had  anticipated.     The  mercury 
icD  in  the  tube  as  M.  Perrier  ascended  with  it  up  the  mountain,  and  when 
he  reached  the  summit  it  was  three  inches  lower  than  when  at  the  base. 
The  experiment  was  repeated   on  different  sides  of  the  mountain,  and 
continued  by  Perrier  till  1651,  but  always  with  the  same  Tes\i\is.    "P^- 
cil  made  ouerf  on  the  top  of  some  of  the  steeples  in  Par\a  \  ^nd  %ii\ 
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proved  ihe  lame  important  truth,  viz.  that  the  preuMrt  of  the  atmoaphara 
was  that  mysterious  power,  which  under  the  name  of  nature'i  abhorrence 
to  a  vacuum  had  ho  long  eluded  the  researches  of  philosophers.  The  (ub- 
ject  was  taken  up  in  England  by  Boyle,  who  pursued  it  with  unrernilted 
ardor,  and  whose  labors  have  immortalised  his  name  ;  but  it  was  Germany 
that  bore  off  the  most  valuable  nf  the  prizes  which  the  discovery  ofTered 
to  philosiiphers.  The  Torricellian  experiment  gave  rite  to  (ke  air  PtiMr ; 
and  in  1654,  a  Prussian  philosopher,  a  mathematician  and  a  magistrate. 
Otto  Gverricke,  of  Magdcburgh,  made  public  experiments  with  it  at  Hatis- 
bon,  before  the  emperor  of  Erermany  and  several  electors.  Some  author* 
ascribe  the  invention  of  the  pump  to  Candido  del  Buono,  one  of  the  mcm> 
bers  of  the  Academie  del  Cimento  at  Florence,  and  intimate  that  the  first 
essays  with  it  were  only  made  by  Guerricke. 

Thn  apparatus  of  Torricelli,  i.  e.  the  glass  tube  and  basin  of  mercury, 
was  named  a  baroscope,  and  afterwards  a  barometer,  because  it  meanaii 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  all  elevations  ;  heneo  to  it,  en^neen 
in  alt  pans  of  the  earth  may  have  recourse,  to  determine  the  perpendicular 
length  of  the  pipes  of  atmospheric  pumps. 

Another  application  of  the  barometer  was  the  natural  result  of  Ferrier's 
first  experiment  on  the  Puy  de  Dome.  As  he  ascended  that  mountain 
with  it,  the  mercury  kept  falling  in  exact  proportion  to  the  elevation  to 
which  iho  instrument  was  carried ;  hence  it  is  obvious,  that  when  the 
tube  is  properly  graduated,  it  will  measure  the  height  of  mountains,  and 
all  other  elevations  [o  which  it  can  be  carried.  By  it,  aeronauts  detet^ 
mine  the  height  to  which  they  ascend  in  balloons.  The  observalions  of 
Ferrier  were  continued  daily  from  1649  U>  Ifi&l^uring  which  he  per- 
ceived that  the  height  of  the  column  slightly  varied  wTHi'  the  tcmpersture, 
wind,  rain,  and  other  circumstances  of  tlie  atmosphere ;  and  hence  ths 
instrument  indicated  change*  <^  weatkrr,  and  became  known  and  ia  atin 
used  SB  a  "  ireather  glasi."  The  extent  of  these  variations  is  about 
three  inches,  generally  ranging  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-one,  and  are 
principally  conRned  to  the  temperate  zones.  In  tropical  regions,  the 
pressure  is  nearly  uniform,  the  mercury  standing  at  about  thirty  inches 
throughout  the  year.  These  facts  have  an  important  bearing  on  our  sub- 
ject ;  for  an  atmospheric  pump  or  siphon,  with  a  perpendicular  pipe  thir^> 
four  or  thirty-five  feet  long,  might  operate  during  certain  slates  iif  the  at- 
mosphere, while  in  others  it  could  not ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  earth  it 
would  be  altogether  useless. 

It  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  the  physical  properties  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  we  have  enumerated,  must  necessarily  be  understood,  in 
order  pc-fcctly  to  comprehend  the  action  nf  the  machines  we  have  to  de* 
scribe.  As  regards  the  ajirial  pressure,  its  limits  and  variation  at  diiferent 
altitudes,  we  iieed  only  remark,  that  a  sucking  pump  or  a  siphon,  which 
raises  water  thirty*three  feel  in  New- York  and  Buenos  Ayres,  London 
and -Calcutta,  St.  Peiersburgh  and  Port  Jackson  in  New  Holland,  could 
not,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  elevate  it  over  twenty-two  feet;  and  at  Quito, 
and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  in  South  America,  and  Gondar  the  capital  of 
AbyFsinia  twenty  feet,  on  account  of  the  great  elevation  of  these  cities ; 
(from  the  same  cause,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  Mont  Blanc  is 
only  about  half  that  on  tne  plains)  and  if  Condamine  and  Humbold^ 
when  on  the  summit  of  Finchincha,  had  applied  one  to  raise  water  there,  or 
on  the  side  of  Antisana,  at  the  spot  where,  from  the  great  ranty  or  tennity 
of  the  air,  the  face  of  the  latter  philosopher  was  stresmine  wiUi  blood,  hit 
attendant  fainted,  and  the  whole  paKy  exhausted,  it  wonla  not  have  rusod 
inter  over  twelve  or  fburteoB  leetj  (the  mercurv  in  Ibe  fasromeier  tM 
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to  ibarteen  inches  seren  lines,)  while  on  the  highest  ridge  of  the  Hima- 
lavas,  it  would  scarcely  raise  it  eight  or  ten  feet.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  atrial  pressure,  it  is  obvious,  that  engineers  who  visit  Mexico,  and  the 
upper  regions  of  South  America,  &c.  might  get  into  a  quandary  greatly 
more  perplexing  than  that  in  which  the  Florentine  was,  when  he  applied 
to  Galileo :  but  we  believe  the  period  has  nearly  gone  by,  for  mechanics 
to  remain  ignorant  of  those  principles  of  science,  upon  which  their  profes- 
sions are  based. 

It  perhaps  may  be  asked.  Were  the  limits  to  which  water  can  l)e  raised 
by  the  atmosphere  not  known  before  Galileo's  time  1  Undoubtedly  they 
were.  Pump  makers  must  always  have  been  acquainted  with  them ;  ai- 
thoi^  philosophers  might  not  have  noticed  the  fact  or  paid  any  attention 
to  the  subjecL  Why  then  did  the  Italian  artists  make  such  a  one  as  that 
to  which  we  have  referred  1  Simply  because  they  were  ordered  to  do 
so, as  any  mechanic  would  now  do  under  similar  circumstances:  at  the 
tame  time  tliey  declared  that  it  would  not  raise  the  water,  although  they 
could  not  assign  any  reason  for  the  assertion.  It  was  indeed  impossible 
fi)r  ancient  pump  makers  to  have  remainedignorant  of  the  extent  to  which 
their  machines  were  applicable.  A  manufacturer  of  them  would  naturally 
extend  their  application,  as  occasions  occurred,  to  wells  of  every  depth, 
ontil  he  became  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  power  which  caused  the 
water  to  ascend,  was  limited — and  until  he  detected  the  limits.  After 
Qflng  a  pump  with  success,  to  rai:ie  water  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet, 
when  he  came  to  apply  it  to  wells  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  depth  without 
lengthening  the  cylinder,  he  would'  necessarily  learn  the  important,  and 
to  him  mysterious  fact,  that'  the  limits  were  then  exceeded :  and  after 
probably  going  through  similar  examinations  and  consultations,  as  those 
i^ich  took  place  at  Florence  in  the  17th  century,  the  unvarying  result 
would  become  so  firmly  established,  that  every  workman  would  learn  it 
traditionally,  as  an  essential  part  of  his  profession  :  and  if  in  succeeding 
ages,  the  knowledge  of  it  became  lost,  the  experience  of  every  individusd 
pump  maker  must  have  soon  taught  him  the  same  truth.  Attempts  then 
liroilar  to  those  of  the  Florentine  engmeer  occurred  frequently  before,  but 
leading  to  no  important  result,  the  particulars  of  them  have  not  been  pre- 
served ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  those  relating  to  the  Italian  experiment 
would  have  l>een,  had  not  the  father  of  modern  philosophy  been  consulted, 
and  had  not  his  pupil  Torricelli  taken  up  the  subject 
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Experiments  on  air— 'Varioot  applications  of  it>-Siphons  used  in  ancient  Egypt— Primltir* 
with  Teasels  inverted  in  water— Suspension  of  liquids  in  them— Ancient  atmofipheric  sprink- 
lif  pet  Waterinf  Gardens  witli  it— Probably  referred  to  by  Sl  Paul  and  also  by  Shakespeare — Glass 
iprUiBaf  vessel,  and  a  wine  taster  from  Pompeii — Religious  uses  of  sprinkling  pots  among  the  ancient 
kssAas— Fifvre  oTone  fW>m  Moatfaucou^Vestals — Miracle  of  Tutia  carrying  water  in  a  sieve,  describ* 
tlHd  ajipjained— Modem  liquor  taster  and  dropping  tubes — ^Trick  performed  with  various  liquids 
if  a  GUmtm  jiifflsr— Various  ftands  of  tka  ancients  with  liquids— Divining  cups. 

Notwithstanding  the  alledged  ignorance  of  the  ancients  respecting  the 
physical  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  there  are  circumstances  related  in 
knoiy  whicQ  seem  to  indicate  tne  reverse ;  or  which,  at  any  rate,  show 
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diat  air  traa  a  freqaent  subject  of  investigation  with  their  philosophen, 
and  that  its  influence  in  *ome  natural  phenomena  wu  well  understood. 
Thui  Dingcnea  oP  Apollonia.,  the  disciple  and  luccesaor  of  Anaximenet, 
reaaoncil  on  its  conArmalioit  and  rarrfat^tiom.  According-to  Aristotle,  'Em.- 
pcdocles  accounted  for  respiration  in  animals  h-j  the  weight  of  the  air, 
which  said  he,  "  hy  its^fritwre  insinuates  itself  with  force  into  the  lungs." 
Plutarch  expresses  in  the  very  same  terms,  the  sentiments  of  Asclepiadea, 
representing  him  among  other  things  as  saying  that  the  external  air,  "  iy 
itt  weight,  opened  its  way  with  force  into  the  breast."  Lucretius,  in  ex- 
plaining the  property  of  the  loadstone  in  drawing  iron,  observed  that  it 
repelled  the  intervening  air  betwixt  itself  and  the  iron,  thus  forming  a 
vacuum,  when  the  iron  is  "pushed  on  hy  the  air  brkind  it."  Plutarch 
was  of  the  same  opinion."  Vilruvius  speahs  of  the  pressure  of  air,  Arch, 
book  viii,  cap.  3.  When  Flaminius,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmi- 
an games,  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  Greeks,  the  shout  which  the  people 
gave  in  the  transport  of  their  joy  was  so  great,  that  some  crowt,  which  hap- 
pened to  he  then  flying  over  their  heads,  fell  down  into  the  theatre.  Plu- 
tarch among  other  explanations  of  the  phenomenon,  suggests,  that  tha 
"  sound  of  BO  many  voices  being  violently  strong,  the  parts  of  the  air  were 
■eparaled  by  it,  and  a  void  left  which  afforded  the  biros  no  support."^ 

But  if  the  ancients  did  not  detect  or  comprehend  the  direct  pretaureof 
the  atmosphere,  they  were  not  ignonant  of  its  effects,  or  of  the  means  of 
exciting  it.  They  in  fact  employed  air  in  many  of  their  devices  as  success* 
fully  as  the  mnderns.  They  compressed  it  in  air  guns,  and  weighed  it  in 
bladders;  its  elasticity  produced  continuous  Jets  in  their  fountains  and 
force  pumps,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  ours  ;  by  its  pressure,  they  raised 
water  in  syringes  and  pumps,  and  tranafen     '  "-  -'  11  ■     . 

as  we  do ;  they  e.tcluJed  its  pressure   frot 
in  their  sprinkling  pots,  and  admitted  it  to 
liquor  mercliant's  latter.     That  they  had  condnuing 
from  the  tcindguruof  Cteaibius,  as  well  as  others  de 
b.  X,  cap.  13  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  emploved 
machines  and   for  other   nurpoBcs,  but   of  which,  ft 
writings,  no  account  has   been  preserved.     Sec  V 
Wher^  some  are  referred  lo,  and  Pliny  Nat.  Hist,  book 
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;  origin  of  del 
raising  liijuids  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  for  it  would  require  a  - 
knowledge  nf  man  and  of  the  state  of  the  arts,  in  those  remote  ages  of 
which  no  record  is  extant.  That  machines  for  the  purpose  were  made 
long  bcfon-  the  commencement  of  history  is  certain,  for  recent  discov- 
eries have  brought  to  liglit  the  highly  interesting  fact,  that  tiphoni  wero 
'  I    Eijypt  1-150  years  before   our  era,  i.  e.  3290  years   ago  !      At 

t  tliis  day  with  us.     [See  Book  V,  for  an  account 
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■  in  inverted  vessels  while   air   is   excluded   from 

]ped  observation  in  the  rudest  ages.      Long   ero 

wakened  curiosity  in  the  human  mind,  or   roused 

inquiry  and  research,  it  must  have  been  noticed. 

bucket  in   a  reservoir  and   raises  it   !n   an  in- 

becomes  sensible  that  it  is  not   the  weight  of  the 

rely  which  he  ha»  to  overcome,  but  also  that  of  the  water  within 


•  Dnten'*  laqniiT  into  the  Onjtin  of  the  DiNovarMa  anribulMl  to  lbs 
76S,  pp.  lao,  ItJT  803.    *  Lifc  af  FIuduuds. 
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It;  and  not  till  the  mouth  emerges  into  air  do  the  contents  rush  out  and 
leave  the  bucket  alone  in  his  hands.  This  is  one  of  those  circumstances 
that  has  occurred  more  or  less  frequently  to  most  persons  in  every  age.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  groups  of  oriental  females  who, 
from  the  remotest  times,  have  assembled  twice  a  day  to  visit  the  fountains 
or  rivers  for  water,  did  not  often  perform  the  experiment,  both  incidentally 
and  by  design.  They  could  not  in  fact  plunge  their  water  pots  (which  were 
often  without  handles)  into  the  gushing  fount  without  occasionally  repeating 
it;  nor  could  Andromache  and  her  maids  till  buckets  to  water  the  horses 
of  Hector,  and  daily  charge  pitchers  in  the  stream  for  domestic  uses,  with- 
out being  sometimes  diverted  by  it.  But  the  phenomenon  thus  exhibited 
was  not  confined  to  such  occasions;  on  the  contrary,  it  constantly  occurred 
in  every  dwelling.  An  ancient  domestic  like  a  modern  house-maid,  could 
liardly  wash  a  cup  or  rinse  a  goblet  by  imnienthnt  without  encountering  it. 
Besides  the  vessels  named,  there  were  otiiers  that  formed  part  of  the  or- 
dinary kitchen  furniture  of  the  ancients,  (see  figures  of  some  on  page  16) 
the  daily  use  of  which  would  vary  and  illustrate  it.  These  were  long 
Decked  and  narrow  mouthed  vases  and  bottles,  that  retained  liquids  when 
inverted  like  some  of  our  vials.  Others  were  still  further  contracted  in 
tbe  mouth,  as  the  Ampulla,  which  gave  out  its  contents  only  by  drops. 
To  the  ordinary  use  of  these  vessels  and  to  incidental  experiments  made 
with  them,  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  onr  fountain  lamps  and  inkstands, 
bird  fountains,  and  other  similar  applications  of  the  same  principle. 

The  suspension  of  a  liquid  in  inverted  vessels  by  the  atmosphere,  was 
therefore  well  known  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world,  whether 
they  understood  the  reason  of  its  suspension  or  not;  and  when  in  subse- 
quent times  philosophers  began  to  search  into  causes  and  effects,  the  phe- 
nomenon was  well  calculated  to  excite  their  attention,  and  to  lead  them  to 
inquiries  respecting  air  and  a  vacuum  :  it  is  probable  that  it  did  so,  for  the 
earliest  experiments  on  these  subjects,  of  which  we  have  any  accounts, 
were  similar  to  those  domestic  manipulations  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  the  piincipal  instrument  employed  was  simply  a  modification  of  a  gob- 
let inverted  in  water.  This  was  the  atmospheric  *  sprinkling  pot,*  or 
'  watering  siphon,'  which  is  so  often  referred  to  by  the  old  pliilosophers, 
in  their  disputes  on  a  plenum  and  a  vanium.  It  has  long  been  obsolete, 
and  not  having  been  noticed  by  modern  authors,  few  general  readers  are 
aware  that  such  an  instrument  was  ever  in  use,  much  less  that  it  formed 
part  of  the  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  interesting  associations  connected  with  it  and  its  modifications  en- 
title it  to  a  place  here.  Indeed  were  there  no  other  reason  for  attempting 
to  preserve  it  a  little  longer  from  oblivion,  than  that  indicated  at  the  close 
of  the  last  paragraph,  we  should  not  feel  justified  in  passing  it  by.  It  is 
moreover,  for  aught  that  is  known  to  the  contrary,  the  earliest  instrument 
employed  in  hydro-pneumatical  researches.  Its  general  form  and  uses 
may  be  gathered  from  the  remarks  of  Athenagoras  respecting  it.  This 
philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  B.  C.  made  use  of  it  to 
illustrate  his  views  of  a  vacuum.  "  This  instrument  (says  he)  which  is 
acuminated  or  pointed  towards  the  top,  and  made  of  clay  or  any  other 
material,  (and  used  as  it  often  has,  for  the  watering  of  gardens)  is,  in  the 
bottom  very  large  and  plain  [flat]  but  full  of  small  holes  like  a  sieve,  but 
it  the  top  has  only  one  large  hole."*  When  it  was  plunged  in  water,  the 
liquid  entered  through  the  numerous  holes  in  its  bottom;  after  which 
tbe  single  opening  at  top  was  closed  by  the  finger  to  exclude  the  air ;  the 

*  As  q;aoted  bj  Switzer  from  Bockler,  Hyd.  167. 
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t  garden  pot  of  the  Greeks,  Pliny  probably  i 
inlUing'  water,  oil,  vinegar,  &c.  on  plar 


fera  to  it  when  he  speaks  of  '    _  _ 

and  roots."  It  appears  to  have  been  continued  in  use  for  such  purposes 
in  Eurape,  through  the  middle  ages  ;  and  to  a  limited  extent  up  to  the  ITih 
and  18th  centuries.''  Figures  of  it  are,  however,  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
for  it  seems  to  have  been  nearly  forgotten  when  the  discovery  of  Torri- 
celli  revived  the  old  discussions  on  a  vacuum;  and  though  Boyle  and  others 
then  occasionally  referred  to  it,  few,  we  l'>e1ieve,  gave  its  figure.'  Mont- 
bucon  speaks  of  examining  an  ancient  '  watering  stick,'  and  also  « 
'sprinkling  pot,'  but  unfortunately  lie  has  not  described  either.'  Of 
a  great  number  of  old  philosophical  works  that 
we  have  examined  fur  the  purpose  of  obtaiuing  ■ 
figure,  we  met  with  it  only  in  Fludd's  works.  The 
annexed  cut  is  from  his  De  Naturee  Simia  seu  Tech- 
nica  macrocosmi  historia.'  Oppenheim,  1618,  p.  473. 
The  mode  of  using  it  is  too  obvious  to  require  expla- 
nation. It  was  pushed  into  water  in  the  position  re- 
presented ;  the  liquid  entered  through  the  openings 
in  the  bottom,  driving  the  air  out  of  the  small  orifice 
at  the  top;  and  when  it  was  tilled,  the  person  using 
it  placed  his  finger  or  thumb  on  the  orifice  and  then 
moved  the  vessel  over  the  plants,  &c.  he  wished  to 
icr }  discharging  the  contents  by  raising  the  linger, 

We.Kl    Ancicm  Wuarlnt  Pot. 

The  application  of  this  instrument  as  a  '  garden  pot'  may  sometimes  be 
found  portrayed  in  dpvices,  rebuses,  vignettes,  &c.  of  old  printers.  In 
the  title  page  of  Godwin's  Annals  of  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI,  and 
Mary,  (a  thin  latin  folio  published  in  1616)  it  is  represented.  No.  70  is  a 
copy.  There  is  a  similar  engraving  on  the  title  page  of  a  volume  on 
farming,  &c.  entitled  '  Maison  Itustique,'  translntod  from  the  French,  and 
published  in  London  by  John  Islip,  the  same  year. 
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IndependonOy  of  the  sprinkling  pot,  the  ent  is  interesting  as  exbibittag 

•  NbL  Hmt.  ivii,  11  sikI  SS ;  lii,  13 :  and  sv,  17.  '  Dictionnairs  Ds  TrfvoDi,  Ait 
Amaoir.  '  BoTle's  Philosaphkal  woAs,  br  Bbaw,  Vuk,  17)6.  Vol.  il,  pp.  IW,  144 
'ioUuiDiair,  ton.  1726,  SK. 
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Aa  aneient  mode  of  tranaplanling.     It  appears  (hat  (wo  men  were  teener^ 

illy  employed  Id  the  operation  ;  one  to  set  ^e  trees  or  plar 

to  water  them ;   a  cunom  to  which   St.  Paul  alludes  i 

Sometime*  '  he  that  watered'  used  two  pots  at  the  same 

ID  each  hand.     A*  theae  veisela  were  tioi  wholly  diiused  ii 

time,  it  is  probable,  that  to  them  he  refers  \d  Lear  : 

Whf,  thi(  woDid  mika  a  mui,  s  man  of  nil,  [lean] 
To  lue  bis  ejre*  for  garden  water  pala. 
Hodificationa  of  them  were  adapted  to  various  purposes 
They  were  used  to  drop  waisr  on  floors  in  ordei 

Greek,  and  Roman  houses.  Their  general  form  was  that  of  a  pitchci 
faie,  and  their  dimensions  varied  with  their  uses.  Some  of  the  small- 
en  had  but  a  sing;le  hole  in  the  bottom.  They  formed  part  of  the  ordin- 
ary culinary  apparatas,  and  were  also  used  in  religious  services.  Among 
■he  antiiiuities  diainterred  at  Pompeii,  eome  have  been  found.  No.  71 
represents  one ;  it  is  of  glass,  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  or  neck  is  want- 
ing, having  been  broken  oS*.  Perhaps  this  part  resembled  the  form  indi- 
cated by  tSe  dotted  lines  which  we  have  added. 

3  No.  73,  also  of  glass, 
has  been  pronouikced  '  a 
wine-tasler,  (ho  air  hav- 
ing been  exhausted  by 
sucking  at  the  small  end.' 
It  is  more  likely  that  the 
wide  part  was  inserlcd  in- 
to wine  jars  or  amphorra, 
and  (he  cavity  filled  with 
that  liquid  precisely  as  in 
ihc  sprinkling  pot,  and 
samples  then  withdrawn 
by  closing  ihe  small  ori- 
fice with  the  finger  as  in  the  modern  instrument,  which  is  shewn  at  No 
76.  and  as  in  the  dropping  tube,  one  form  of  which  is  figured  at  No.  77. 
The  general  form  of  No.  72  asaimilates  it  to  those  drinking  vesaels  of  the 
ancients,  which  they  held  at  a  distance  in  front,  and  directed  the  stream 
issuing  from  the  small  end  of  the  vessel  into  ihe  mouth ;  a  mode  still 
practised  in  some  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon, 
Numairs,  Malabar,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  singular  facts  connected  with  the  religious  institutions 
of  ihe  ancient  heathen,  was  the  extent  to  which  they  carried  the  practice 
of  sprinkling:  almost  every  thing  was  thus  purified;  men,  animals,  trees, 
water,  houses,  food,  clothing,  carriages,  &c.  In  performing  the  ceremony 
rsrious  implements  were  used  to  disperse  iho  sacred  liquid.  A  wisp 
made  of  horse  hair  attached  to  a  handle  was  common.  A  branch  from 
certain  trees,  and  sometimes  a  small  broom,  were  used  ;  in  other  cases 
perforated  vessels  were  employed.  Thus  the  Bramins  in  some  ceremonies 
take  a  vessel  of  water,  and  after  presenting  it  to  the  gods,  they  sprinkle 
the  Lquid  with  mangaier  leaves,  on  carriages,  animals,  &c.  in  olliers  it  is 
"sprinkled  ihrongh  a  cullender  with  a  hundred  holes  on  the  head  of 
the  father,  mother  and  child."*  The  priests  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians 
slao  used  x  vessel  "  prepared  like  a  watering  pot,  with  which  they 
■prinklnd  the  altars,  the  pedestals  of  their  gods,  and  also  ihe  men."^     The 
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Jew!«Ii  prieHta  conimonly  used  a  branch  of  hyssop,  but  occuionally  • 
piece  of  wool,  and  Bometimes  the  fingers.  "The  priest  shall  dip  his  finger 
in  the  oil  and  sprinkle  it."  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  not  only  founti 
or  vases  of  holy  water  in  their  temples  for  the  use  of  worshippers,  who 
dipped  their  fingers  into  them,  as  Roman  catholit-s  and  others  do  at  thia 
day  ;  but  on  particular  occasions,  priests  or  officers  attended  to  purify  the 
people  by  sprinkling.  Thus,  when  the  Emperor  Julian  visited  the  tempio 
'■■'''*'  '     "      '     n  each  side  of  the  doorway  to  purify  with 

Yaleminiui,  who  was  afterwards  raised  to 
1  of  Julian's  guard,  and  as  such  walked  in 
christian,  and   some  of   the  water  having  been 


it  Anttoch,  the  Neocori  stood  o 
lustra]  water  all  who  entered. 


'„  that  the 

I  so  enraged   that 
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front 

thrown  upon  him,  he  turned  and  struck  the  priest,  sayin 
rather  polluted  than  purified ;  at  which  the  emperor  wa 
he  immGdiately  banislied  him. 

Now  whether  the  fingers  or  light  brooms,  &C.  were  used  on  such  occa- 
sions wo  do  not  know  ;  but  there  were  others  at  which  the  former  cer- 
tainly were  not.  When  the  emperora  dined,  not  only  thttir  persons  and 
table  furniture,  but  theyiiod  also  was  purified  with  luatral  water.  At  the 
feast  of  Daphne  near  Aniioch,  which  lasted  seven  days,  we  learn  that 
a  neochorus  stond  by  the  emperor's  seat,  and  sprinkled  the  dishes  and 
meats  '  as  usual.'  How  was  this  water  dispersed  1  Certainly  not  by  tha 
fingers;  nor  is  it  likely  that  a  wisp  or  a  broom  was  employed,  since  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  direct  the  small  shower  with  sufficient  precision  on  the 
■mailer  objects.  We  have  made  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  figure  of  an  ancient  sprinkling  ves- 
from  the  third  volume  of  MonlTaucon'i 
iquities.  It  was  supposed  by  him  to  have 
belonged  to  the  table  or  kitchen,  but  its  spe- 
cific use  he  could  not  conjecture.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  modification  of  the  atmospheric  gai- 
den  pot,  and  it  appears  admirably  adapted  for 
dispersing  liquid  perfumes  or  lustral  water  at 
the  table.  The  ring  is  adapted  to  receive  the 
ibrcfinger,  while  the  thumb  could  close  the  small  orifice,  and  thus  the  con- 
tents might  be  retained  or  discharged  at  pleasure. 

Among  other  heathen  customs  that  were  long  retained  in  the  christian 
church,  was  this  practice  of  sprinkling.  Peter  Martyr  exclaims  against  a 
certain  class,  "  who  not  only  consecrate  temples  themselves,  but  also  altars 
and  coverings  to  the  altars;  T  meane  the  table  clothes  and  napkins,  and 
also  the  chalices  and  patins,  the  massing  garmentes,  the  churchyardes,  the 
waxe  candles,  the  frankincense,  the  pascal  lambe,  eggs,  and  also  holie  wa- 
ter; the  boughes  of  their  palm  trees,  yong  springes,  grass,  pot-hearbes, 
and  finally  all  hinds  of  fruites."  "  They  doe  aprinkle  houses,  deade  bodies, 
churchyardes,  eggs,  flesh,  pothearbes,  and  garmentes."* 

or  all  the  transactions  connected  with  heathen  theology,  few  ever 
made  a  greater  noise  in  ancient  Rome  than  one  that  is  connected  with  this 
part  of  our  subject;  viz.  the  miracle  by  which  Tutia  the  vestal  saved  her 
life.  It  was  a  religious  custom  among  all  the  nations  of  old,  to  keep  to- 
credere  in  the  temples  of  their  deities.  In  some,  lamps  were  kept  burning, 
in  other*  fuel  kindled  on  the  altars.  In  the  templet  of  Jupiter-Am- 
mon,  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  some  other  deitiet  ware  lamp*  constantly 
burning.  The  Israelites  wore  to  cause  the  lamps  to  "  bam  condnDally," 
bendes  which,  "the  fire  *hall  ever  be  burning  upon  the  altar:  it  shall 

■  CauBMtn  Flaeat,  pan  ir,  eap.  0. 
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ne^er  go  out."  Levit  vi,  13.  The  practice  is  Mill  kept  up  by  the  Jews 
and  fiJso  by  Roman  catholics.  The  origin  of  tlie  custom  is  unknown ;  but 
the  Jews,  Persians,  Greeks,  &c.  are  generally  supposed  to  have  derived  it 
(fom  the  Egyptians.  Upon  the  consecration  of  a  temple,  this  *  holy  fire' 
WIS  not  obtained  from  ordinary  sources,  i.  e.  from  other  fires,  but  was  pro- 
daced  by  tbe  rubbing  of  two  sticks  togetlier ;  or,  according  to  Plutarch, 
was  drawn  directly  from  the  sun.  "If  it  happen  (lie  observes  in  his  Life 
of  Nun  a)  by  any  accident  to  be  put  out,  as  the  sacred  lamp  is  said  to 
litve  been  at  Athens,  under  the  tyranny  of  Aristion — at  Delphi,  when 
ihe  temple  was  burned  by  the  Medes — and  at  Rome  in  the  Mithridatic,  as 
ilso  in  the  civil  war,  when  not  only  the  fire  was  extinguished  but  the 
tlltr  itself  overturned — it  is  not  to  be  lighted  again  from  another  fire,  but 
nete  fire  is  to  Ije  gained  by  drawing  a  pure  and  unpolluted  flame  from 
the  iK^ams  of  the  sun.  This  is  done  generally  with  concave  vessels  of 
brass." 

Among  the  Romans  a  certain  number  of  virgins  were  consecrated  with 
solemn  ceremonies  to  the  Goddess  Vesta.  They  were  named  vestals, 
and  it  was  their  peculiar  duty  to  take  charge  of  the  sacred  fire.  They 
were  greatly  honored  for  their  purity  and  the  importance  of  their  oflfice. 
**What  is  there  in  Rome,  (exclaimed  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  his  address  to 
tbe  pm)ple)  so  sacred  and  venerable  as  the  vestal  virgins  who  keep  the 
fierpetual  fire  ?"  The  most  valuable  and  sacred  deposites  were  often 
place<l  in  their  hands  for  security.  The  wills  of  rich  Romans  were 
lometinnes  committed  to  their  care ;  hence  we  read  of  Augfustus 
A>rcing  from  them  that  of  Antony,  while  the  latter  was  in  Egypt.  The 
vestals  enjoyed  many  privileges;  among  others,  when  they  went  abroad, 
the  fasces  (emblems  of  authority)  were  carried  by  a  lictor  before  them  ; 
and  it  was  death  for  any  one  to  go  under  the  litter  or  chair  in  which  they 
were  carried  ;  and  if  they  met  a  criminal  going  to  execution,  his  life  was 
spared.  The  vestal  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius  protected  him  from 
being  arrested  by  the  Tribunes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  punished 
nilh  extreme  rigor  if  found  to  have  broken  any  of  their  vows.  To  per- 
mit the  perpetual  or  holy  fire  to  go  out  was  an  unpardonable  act,  for  it 
was  believed  to  betoken  some  national  calamity,  and  if  one  was  found 
guilty  of  unchastity  she  was  buried  alive.  **  The  criminal  (says  Plutarch) 
is  carried  to  punishment  through  the  forum  in  a  litter,  well  covered  with-  ^ 
oat,  and  bound  up  in  such  a  manner  that  her  cries  cannot  be  heard.  The 
people  silently  make  way  for  the  litter  and  follow  it  with  marks  of  ex- 
treme sorrow  and  dejection.  There  is  no  spectacle  more  dreadful  than 
this,  nor  any  day  which  the  city  spends  in  a  more  melancholy  manner. 
When  the  litter  comes  to  the  place  appointed  the  officers  loose  the  cords, 
the  high  priest  with  hands  lifted  up  towards  heaven  offers  some  private 
prayers  just  before  the  fatal  minute;  then  takes  out  the  prisoner,  who  is 
covered  with  a  veil,  and  places  her  upon  the  steps  which  lead  down  into 
the  ceil,  [grave;]  after  this  he  retires  with  the  rest  of  the  priests,  and  when 
^  is  gone  down,  the  steps  are  taken  away  and  the  cell  is  covered  with 
earth,  so  that  the  place  is  made  level  with  the  rest  of  the  mount."  [Life 
of  Noma,  Langhornc's  Trans.] 

Tutia,  who  was  accused  of  incontinence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  horrid  pen- 
aky,  passionately  called,  or  affected  so  to  call,  upon  the  goddess  Vesta, 
to  establish  by  a  miracle  her  innocence.  "  Enable  me  (she  cned)  to  take 
a  SfEYB  full  of  water  from  the  Tyber,  and  to  carry  it  full  to  thy  temple." 
Upon  this  appeal  her  trial  was  stayed,  and  it  was  left  to  the  deity  she 
W  invoked,  to  save  her  or  not;  for  such  a  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  her 
■ccosers   could  not,  if  it  should   take  place,  be   resisted.      The  result 
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wa*,  ihe  succeeded  in  carrying  the  water,  and  thereby  not  only  saved  be; 
life,  but  greatly  increaged  her  reputation  for  aancticy.  From  the  impei^ 
feet  accounts  of  the  transaction  that  have  reached 
UB,  it  may  perhapa  be  deemed  presumptu'>us  to 
decide  on  its  real  character.  That  it  actually  oc- 
curred there  can  be  no  doubL  It  is  incorporated 
with  both  the  history  and  the  arts  of  the  Homans. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus,  by  Pliny 
and  Livy:  representations  of  Tutia  carrying-  iha 
sieve  were  also  embodied  in  sculptures,  in  statues, 
and  engraved  on  gems.  The  annexed  figure  was 
copied  from  one  of  the  latter.  It  is  from  the  first 
volume  of  Montfaucon's  Antiquities,  Plate  28. 

As  the  feat  therefore  was  certainly  performed, 
!t  must  have  been  cither  by  natural  or  liy  suppma- 
tural  means.  Some  writers  have  admitted,  and  St. 
Augustine  among  ihem,  ibat  the  miracle  was  a  ge- 
nuine one  ;  but  there  &)«  circumstances  sutHcient 
that  the  whole  was  a  well  conceived  and 
neatly  executed  trick,  on  the  part  of  Tutia  and  her 
friends;  and  further,  that  it  was  a  much  more 
tr  deceptions  to  which  the  heathen  priests  some- 
It  possesses  considerable  interest  however  as  fur- 
nishing another  specimen  of  their  proficiency  in  scientific  juggling  and 
natural  magic.  To  soy  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  admitting  a  divine 
interposition,  in  answer  to  invocations  addressed  to  a  heathen  goddess — 
and  of  the  improbability  of  Tutia  being  condemned  while  innocent;  there 
certainly  was  something  suspicious  in  her  undertaking  to  select  the /»!  for 
the  goddess,  and  especially  such  a  one  as  that  of  carrying  water  in  a 
sieve.  Instead  nf  asking  for  a  sign  by  water,  it  would  nave  been  more 
anpropriate  and  more  natural  in  her  (if  Hinccre}  to  have  prayed  for  one  by 
^pre — by  that  element  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  deity  she  invoked,  and 
which  It  was  her  peculiar  duty  to  attend  at  the  aliar  and  preserve  pure — 
the  element  too,  which,  if  the  accusation  was  true,  she  had  polluted  ;  be- 
sides, a  token  by  fire  was  always  considered  by  the  heathen  as  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  di»-ine  approbation.  What  prompted  her  then  to  mentioa 
the  test  of  the  sieve!  Doubtless  because  the  device  by  which  it  was  to 
bo  performed  was  already  matured;  not  by  the  aspislance  of  Vesta,  but 
by  a  very  simple  contrivance  furnished  her  by  the  priests,  from  their  stores 
of  philosophical  and  other  apparatus  with  wliich  they  wrought  iheir  won- 
ders before  the  puople. 

The  contrivance  was,  we  presume,  a  modification 
^  of  ihe  ancient  sprinkling  pot,  just  described.  The 
rmployed  would  therefore  be  a  doublo 
I,  its  bottom  and  sides  were  hollow,  the 
i|  exterior  bndom  only  being  perforated,  as  in  the  an- 
pxed  cut,  wliii'h  repre-^enls  a  double  metallic  vessel, 
le  inner  one  Iwirig  cspahle  of  holding  water,  and 
le  upper  edges  of  both  united  and  made  perfectly 
r  tight,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  perhaps  two 
small  openings  shown  on  the  edge  in  the  figure. 
Thus  when  such  a  sieve  was  tirened  slowly  under  water,  the  liifnid  would 
enter  through  the  perforated  (H)ttoni,  drive  the  air  before  it,  and  fill  the 
cavity ;  and  when  the  upper  part  was  sunk  below  (he  surface,  the  upper  at 
mppnrent  sieve  would  also  be  filled.     Then  by  eovtrimg  At  tmaU  epenmg 
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wUk  the  tkumhf  the  vessel  migbt  be  raised  out  of  the  river,  the  water 
in  the  cavity  being  suspended  precisely  as  in  Nos.  69  and  70,  so 
that  Tutia  might  return  with  it  to  the  temple,  and  on  approaching  the 
altar,  by  imperceptibly  sliding  her  thumb  to  one  side,  the  air  would  enter 
the  opening  thus  exposed,  and  the  contents  of  the  cavity  would  descend 
ia  a  shower,  to  the  amazement  of  the  spectators  and  to  the  confusion  of 
her  adversaries.  With  such  an  instrument  she  might  go  with  that  confi- 
dence to  the  trial,  which  she  is  represented  to  have  felt,  being  fully  con- 
vinced of  success.  Wliile  she  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  the  water,  the 
spectators  would  be  unable  to  detect  the  slightest  imp)sition,  or  if,  from 
the  elevation  at  which  she  seems  to  have  borne  it.  the  bottom  of  the  sieve 
was  exposed,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  confirm  them  in  the  belief  of  the 
miracle,  as  her  movements  would  cause  the  suspended  water  to  appear 
at  the  openings ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  kept  at  too  great  a 
distance  by  the  managers  of  the  farce,  to  afford  them  any  opportunity  of 
exercising  an  undue  curiositv.  And  when  the  trial  was  over,  the  sieve 
would  be  secured  by  those  m  the  secret,  who  would  have  one  similar  in 
appearance  ready  for  examination  whenever  required. 

Few  devices  are  better  adapted  to  demonstrate  the  suspension  of  water 
by  the  atmosphere,  than  those  little  instruments  which  chemists  and  deal- 
ers in  ardent  spirit  use,  to  examine  their  various  liquids.  Those  of  the 
former  are  named  *  dropping  tubes,'  from  the  small  quantities  they  are  de- 
signed to  take  up,  and  the  latter  '  liquor  tasters :'  both  are 
substantially  the  same,  for  they  differ  merely  in  form  and  di- 
mensions. Some  curious  experiments  may  be  made  with  them. 
For  example,  a  series  of  liquids  similar  in  appearance  but 
diflTering  from  each  other  in  specific  gravity,  and  such  as  do 
not  readily  mix,  may  be  placed  in  a  glass  or  other  vessel,  so 
as  to  form  separate  layers,  the  heaviest  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
lightest  reposing  on  the  top.  An  expert  manipulator  may 
then  by  a  taster  (No.  76)  withdraw  a  portion  of  each,  and 
V  TT  P**®*®*^^  ^o  ^^®  examination  of  his  audience  from  the  same  ves- 
Liqaor  TMter'  scl,  samples  of  different  wines,  ardent  spirits,  water,  &c.  There 
-.       •"*-...    is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  professors  of  legerdemain 
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were  well  acquamted  with  such  devices,  it  is  possible  that 
the  trick  performed  by  a  Chinese  juggler  before  the  Russian  embassy  at 
Pekin,  in  the  last  century,  was  of  the  kind.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Bell:  "  The  roof  of  the  room  where  we  sat  was  supported  by  wooden 
pillars.  The  juggler  took  a  gimblet,  with  which  he  bored  one  of  the  pil- 
lars and  asked  whether  we  chose  red  or  white  wine  ?  The  question  being 
answered,  he  pulled  out  the  gimblet  and  put  a  quill  in  the  hole,  through 
which  ran  as  from  a  cask  the  wine  demanded.  After  the  same  manner  he 
extracted  several  sorts  of  liquors,  all  wliich  I  had  the  curiosity  to  taste, 
and  found  them  good  of  the  kinds."     Bell's  Travels.  Lon.  1764,  vol.  ii,  28. 

Peter  Martyr  speaks  of  old  jugglers  that  "  devoure  bread,  and  imme- 
diately spit  out  meale;  and  when  they  have  droonke  wine,  they  seem  pros- 
entlie  to  poure  the  same  out  of  the  midst  of  their  forehed." 

There  are  numerous  intimations  in  history  that  hydrodynamics  was  one 
of  the  roost  fruitful  sources  of  scientific  imposture,  to  which  ancient  mam- 
cians  had  recourse.  Besides  the  sieve  of  Tutia,  the  cup  of  Tantalus,  and  the 
Divining  cup,  there  were  "  the  marvellous  fountain,  which  Pliny  describes, 
in  the  i»ana  of  Andros,  which  discharged  wine  for  seven  days  and  water 
during  the  rest  of  the  year — the  spring  of  oil  which  broke  out  in  Rome 
to  welcome  the  return  of  Augustus  from  the  Sicilian  war — the  three 
empty  urns  that  filled  themselves  with  wine  at  the  annual  feast  o{  B«lj&c\x\)a^ 
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IB  the  city  of  Ellif — the  glaJBs  tomb  of  Belus  which  was  full  of  oil»  and 
which  when  oiice  emptied  by  Xerxes  could  not  again  be  filled — the  weep- 
ing statues,  and  the  per|>etiia1  lamps ; — all  the  obvious  effects  of  the  equi- 
Hbnum  and  pressure  of  fluids." 

The  cup  of  Tantalus  will  be  ound  described  in  the  Chapter  on  Si- 
phons in  Book  V.  Divinin<;  cups  may  be  noticed  here,  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  water  was  suspended  in  some  of  them  by  atmospheric 
pressure;  while  in  others,  sounds  were  produced  by  the  expulsion  of 
air  thro us:h  secret  cavities  formed  within  them.  Divination  by  wattr  has 
pre^'ailed  from  immemorial  time,  and  in  the  eastern  world,  has  been  prac- 
tised in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Sometimes  the  inquirers  into  futurity 
performed  the  recjuisite  ceremonies  themselves,  and  with  ordinary  instru- 
ments, as  when  a  mirror  or  looking-glass  was  used  ;  (see  page  34)  at 
other  times  professional  sorcerers  wei'e  employed.  These  men,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  provided  their  own  apparatus,  and  hence  had  every  oppor- 
tunity in  its  construction  of  concealing  within  some  part,  the  device  upon 
which  their  deceptions  turned. 

Of  all  the  implements  connected  with  Hydromancy,  cups  are  the  most 
interesting.  They  are  among  the  earliest  that  history  has  mentioned, 
(Genesis,  xliv,  5,)  and  they  have  longer  retained  a  place  in  the  conjurer's 
budget  than  any  other.  They  were  used  by  astrologers  of  Europe  during 
the  middle  a'ges,  and  are  not  yet  wholly  abandoned  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Like  all  devices  of  the  old  magicians,  ingenuity  seems  to  have 
been  exhausted  in  their  formation  and  in  adapting  them  to  different  spe- 
cies of  jugglery.  They  were  of  various  materials;  while  some  were  of 
silver  like  Joseph's,  others  were  of  wood,  glass,  stone,  &c.  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  trick  to  be  performed  by  them.  Sometimes  presages 
were  drawn  from  observing  the  liquid  through  the  sides  of  the  cup;  for 
this  purpose  it  was  made  of  a  translucent  material ;  but  then  one  side  was 
left  t/iirk  while  the  others  were  thin,  so  that  the  contents  were  invisible 
through  the  former,  but  quite  plain  through  the  latter.  The  indications 
were  considered  favorable  when  the  liquid  was  clear  and  distinctly  seen, 
and  unfavorable  if  the  inquirer  could  not  perceive  it — thus  either  side 
was  presented  by  the  conjurer  as  best  suited  his  views.  The  same  trick 
is  still  performed  in  some  of  the  chnrches  in  Italv ;  one  side  of  the  goblet 
or  glass  is  m:ule  opa(|ue,  while  the  other  is  transparent.  With  other  cups 
it  was  the  motion  or  agitation  of  the  liquid  that  was  looked  for:  if  it  re- 
mained at  rest,  the  omen  was  bad — if  violently  moved,  good.  This  kind 
of  divination  most  likely  depended  on  legerdemain  or  'sleight  of  hand,' 
in  dn)pping  unpc^rceived  some  substance  into  the  vessel  that  produced  ef- 
fervescence— or  by  opening  a  secret  communication  with  a  cavity  in  the 
Stem  or  base  of  the  vessel,  containing  a  liquid  that  had  a  similar  effect.  In 
Japan  it  is  common  to  place  a  pot  of  water  on  the  head ;  if  the  liquid 
boil  over,  the  presage  is  good,  "but  if  it  stirs  not,  bad  luck."*  Amon|^ 
the  prodigies  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is  one  of  this  kind :  the  flesh  of 
a  victim  sacrificed  during  the  Olympic  games,  was  placed  in  brazen  caul- 
drons, and  *'  the  water  boiled  up  and  overflowed  without  the  intervention 
of  fire,"  (B.  i,  59.)  The  emerald  cup,  by  which  the  priests  of  Menti 
deluded  people  in  the  dark  ages,  belongs  to  the  same  class.  On  certain 
days,  two  or  three  extremely  minute  fishes  were  secretly  put  in,  and  by 
their  motions  in  the  water  produced  such  an  effect  that  the  people  were 
persuaded  "the  cup  was  alive."* 


*  Montainit*  Japan,  translated  by  Ogilby,  Lon.  1670,  p.  123. 
^  JfiMou'ii  Travels,  vol.  i,  93.    See  also  Moren*i  Diet,  vol,  iy. 
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Tiie  diviniDg  capa  of  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  appear,  from  im- 
perfect accounts  of  them  extant,  to  have  been  more  artificially  contrived, 
w  hen  one  was  used,  it  was  filled  with  water,  a  piece  of  silver  or  a  jewel 
having  certain  characters  engraved  on  it  was  thrown  in ;  the  conjurer 
then  muttered  some  words  of  adjuration,  when  the  demon  thus  addressed, 
it  is  said,  **  whistled  the  answer  from  the  bottom  of  the  cup."  These  ves- 
sels were  probably  so  contrived,  that  the  water  might  compress  air  con- 
cealed in  some  cavity  in  the  base,  and  force  it  through  the  orifice  of  a  mi- 
nute reed  or  whistle,  as  in  the  musical  bottles  of  Peru.  As  Julius  Cyre- 
nius  says  such  cups  were  also  used  by  the  Egyptians,  it  is  possible  that  it 
was  one  of  them  by  which  Joseph  divined,  or  affected  through  policy  to 
divine.     Divination  by  the  cup  is  still  practiced  in  Japan. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  jugglers  of  Asia  have  always  been  unri- 
valled. Even  in  modern  times,  some  of  their  tricks  are  beautiful  applica** 
tions  of  science,  and  are  so  neatly  performed  as  to  baffle  the  most  saga- 
cious of  observers.  A  full  account  of  them  would  go  far  to  explain  all 
the  miracles  which  ancient  authors  have  mentioned,  and  would  afibrd  some 
curious  information  respecting  the  secrets  of  ancient  temples. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Svetioo :  Impo«ible  to  raise  liquid*  bjr  tli«t  wbicli  i»  so  called — ^Action  of  the  muiclea  of  the  tboras 
■ad  abdomen  in  amcldmg  explained — ^Two  Itiuds  of  suction — ^Wby  the  term  is  continued — Sucltinf  polsot 
froa  woonds — Copping  and  cupping-horns — ^Ingenuity  of  a  raven — Sucking  tubes  original  atmospheria 
paap»— The  Sanfubuebello— Peruvian  mode  of  taking  tea,  by  sucking  it  through  tubes — Reflections  oa 
it^—Ncw  application  of  such  tubes  suggested — Explanation  of  an  ambiguous  proverbial  expression. 

Air  is  expelled  from  such  vessels  as  are  figured  in  the  last  chapter  by 
thrusting  them  into  a  liquid,  which  entering  at  the  bottom,  drives  out  as 
it  rises  the  lighter  fluid  at  the  top.  In  the  apparatus  now  to  be  described, 
it  is  withdrawn  in  a  different  manner.  The  vessels  are  not  lowered  into 
water,  but  the  latter  is  forced  up  into  them.  The  operation  by  which  this 
is  accomplished  was  formerly  named  svction,  from  an  erroneous  idea  that 
it  was  effected  by  some  power  or  faculty  of  the  mouth,  independently  of 
any  other  influence.  A  simple  experiment  will  convince  any  one  that  the 
smallest  particle  of  liquid  cannot  be  so  raised : — fill  a  common  flask  or 
small  bottle  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  neck,  and  place 
it  in  a  perpendicular  position ;  then  let  a  person  apply  his  mouth  over  the 
orifice,  and  he  may  suck  forever  without  tasting  the  contents ;  the  veriest 
bver  of  ardent  spirits  would  die  in  despair  ere  he  could  thus  partake  of 
his  favorite  liquor ;  and  the  exhausted  traveler  could  never  moisten  his 
parched  throat,  although  the  liquid,  as  in  the  case  of  Tantalus,  was  at 
nis  lips. 

As  remarked  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  error  was  not  exploded  till 
Torricelli  and  Pascal's  experiments  proved  that  water  is  not  raised  in 
pumps  by  suction,  or  any  kind  of  attraction,  but  by  pulsion  from  aerial 
pressure.  Suction  therefore,  or  that  which  was  so  called,  merely  removes 
an  obstacle  [air]  to  a  liquid's  ascent — it  does  not  raise  it,  nor  even  aid  in 
the  act  of  raising  it  In  other  words,  it  is  simply  that  action  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  which  enlarges  the  capacil^f  o(  \JtiQ  \wx\^ 
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and  chest,  so  diat  air  within  them  becomes  rarefied  and  consequentlj  no 
longer  in  equilibrium  with  that  without — Whence  when  in  this  state  a  com- 
munication IS  opened  between  them  and  a  liquid,  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere restinu^  upon  the  latter  necessarily  drives  it  into  the  mouth ;  as  for 
example,  when  a  person  drinks  water  from  a  tumbler  or  tea  from  a  cup. 
How  singular  that  the  rationale  of  taking  liquids  into  the  stomach  was  not 
understood  till  the  I7th  century — that  so  simple  an  operation  and  one  in- 
cessantly occurring,  should  have  remained  unexplained  through  all  pre- 
vious time ! 

Two  kinds  of  suction  have  been  mentioned  by  some  writers,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  both  is  the  same  :  one,  the  action  of  the  chest  just  mentioned — the 
other,  that  of  the  mouth  alone ;  viz.  by  lowering  the  under  jaw  while  the 
lips  are  closed,  and  at  the  same  time  contracting  and  drawing  the  tongue 
back  towards  the  throat.  There  is  this  difference  between  them :  the 
former  can  be  performed  only  in  the  intervals  of  respiration,  while  the 
latter  may  be  continuous,  since  breathing  can  be  kept  up  through  the  nos- 
trils. One  has  been  named  supping,  the  other  sucking.  The  term  'sucker,' 
commonly  applied  to  the  piston  of  atmospheric  pumps,  arose  from  its 
acting  as  a  substitute  for  the  mouth.  With  this  explanation  of  the  terms 
suction,  sucking,  &c.  we  sliall  occasionally  use  them,  in  accordance  with 
general  custom,  for  want  of  substitutes  equally  popular. 

Infants  and  the  young  of  all  mammals  not  only  practice  sucking  till  they 
quit  their  mother's  breasts  for  solid  food,  but  most  of  them  continue  the 
practice  through  life  when  quenching  their  thirst:  of  this  man  is  an  ex- 
ample, for  it  is  by  sucking  that  we  receive  liquids  into  the  stomach, 
whether  we  plunge  our  lips  into  a  running  stream,  receive  wine  from 
a  goblet,  or  soup  from  a  spoon.  As  the  origin  of  artificial  devices 
for  raising  liquids  by  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  traced  to  this  natural 
operation,  some  other  examples  may  be  mentioned.  Of  these,  sucking 
poison  from  wounds  is  one.  This  has  been  practiced  from  unknown  an- 
tiquity. Job,  speaks  of  sucking  the  poison  of  asps — At  the  siege  of  Troy, 
Machaon  *suckM  forth  the  blood'  from  the  wounds  of  Menelaus;  and  the 
women  among  the  ancient  Germans  were  celebrated  for  thus  healing  their 
wounded  sons  and  husbands.  The  serious  consequences  that  often  at- 
tended the  custom,  led  at  an  early  period  to  the  introduction  of  tubes,  by 
means  of  which  the  operation  might  be  performed  without  danger  to  the 
operator;  for  scrofulous  and  other  diseases  were  frequently  communicated 
to  the  latter,  by  drawing  tainted  blood  and  humors  into  the  mouth;  whereas, 
by  the  interposition  of  a  tube,  the  offensive  matter  could  be  prevented 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  lips. 

Before  the  use  of  the  lancet  was  discovered,  these  cupping  tubes  were 
applied  in  ordinary  blood-letting.  Even  at  the  present  day  such  is  the 
only  kind  of  phlebotomy  practiced  by  the  oldest  of  existing  nations ;  for 
**the  name  and  the  use  of  the  lancet  are  equally  unknown  among  the  na- 
tives of  Hindostan.  They  scarify  the  part  with  the  point  of  a  knife  and 
apply  to  it  a  copper  cupj)ing-dish  with  a  long  tube  affixed  to  it,  by  means 
of  which  they  suck  the  blood  with  the  mouth."*  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Chinese,  Malays,  and  other  people  of  the  east.  These  generally  use  the 
same  kind  of  apparatus  as  the  Hindoos,  but  sometimes  natural  tubes  are 
employed,  as  a  piece  of  bamboo.^  The  horns  of  animals,  as  those  of 
oxen  and  Gfoats  were  also  much  used ;  these  on  acoount  of  their  coni- 
cal form  being  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  cylindrical  tabes 

•  Shoberl'i  Hindontan,  v,  42.       ^  Ch'uieM  Repos.  iv,  44.  See  also  Le  Cointe*s  ChiBi, 
MMtd  Mmndea'a  Stunatra. 
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PaHc  faand  the  negroes  of  Africa  cupping  with  rams'  horns ;  and  the 
Shetlandcrs  continue  to  use  the  same  instrument,  having  derived  it  from 
their  Scandinavian  ancestors.  Cupping  was  practiced  by  Hippocrates, 
and  cupping-instruments  were  the  emblems  of  Greek  and  Roman  phy- 
sicians. 

The  application  of  a  reed  or  other  natural  tube,  through  which  to  suck 
liquids  that  cannot  otherwise  be  reached,  has  always  been  known.  The 
device  is  one  which  in  every  age,  boys  as  well  as  men  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  intuitively,  or  as  it  were  by  instinct;  nor  does  it  indicate  a  greater 
degree  of  ingenuity  than  numerous  contrivances  of  the  lower  animals— 
that  of  the  raven  for  example,  which  Pliny  has  mentioned  in  the  tenth 
book  of  his  Natural  History.  This  bird,  during  a  severe  drought,  seeing 
a  vase  near  a  sepulchre,  flew  to  it  to  drink,  but  the  small  quantity  of 
water  it  contained  was  too  low  to  be  reached.  In  this  dilemma,  stimula- 
ted by  want  and  thrown  upon  its  own  resources  for  invention,  it  soon  de- 
fised  an  effectual  mode  of  accomplishing  its  object — it  picked  up  small 
pebbles  and  dropped  them  into  the  vessel  till  the  water  rose  to  the  brim— 
an  instance  of  sagacity  fully  equal  to  the  application  of  a  tube  under 
similar  circumstances  by  man. 

As  sucking  tubes  are  atmospheric  pumps  in  embryo,  a  notice  of  some 
applications  of  them  will  form  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  latter. 
They  constituted  part  of  the  experimental  apparatus  of  the  old  Greek  Pie- 
nists  and  Vacuists ;  and  were  used  by  the  Egyptians  as  siphons.  They 
were,  and  still  are,  employed  in  Peru  for  drinking  hot  liquids,  and 
were  anciently  used  by  the  laity  in  partaking  of  wine  in  the  Eucharist. 
^'Beatos  Rhenanus  upon  Tertullian  m  the  booke  De  Corona  MUUis,  i-e- 
portcth  that  among  the  riches  and  treasures  of  the  church  of  Mense,  were 
certain  silver  pypes  by  the  which  profane  men,  whom  they  call  the  laietie, 
sucked  out  of  the  challice  in  the  holy  supper."^     The  device,  if  not  of 

more  distant  origin,  was  perhaps  designed  in  the  dark 
ages,  as  a  check  to  the  rude  communicants,  who  would 

?  naturally  be  inclined  to  partake   too  freely  of  the  cup. 

But  since  the  laity  were  excluded  by  the  Council  of 
Constance,  from  sharing  the  wine,  the  use  of  such  tubes 
has  been  retained.  At  the  celebration  of  high  mass  at  St. 
Denis,  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon  suck  wine  out  of  the 
chalice  by  a  chalumeau  or  tube  of  gold.  [Diet,  de  Tre- 
voux.     Art.  Chalumeau.] 

*  The  sanguisucheUo  or  blood-sucker,'  says  La  Motraye, 
is  a  golden  tube  by  which  the  Pope  sucks  up  the  blood 
[wine]  at  high  mass;  the  chalice  and  tube  being  held 
by  a  deacon.  The  instrument,  he  remarks,  corresponds 
with  "the  ancient  pugiflaris,  or  tube  mentioned  by  Car- 
dinal Bona  in  his  treatise  of  things  belonging  to  the  liturgy, 
and  of  the  leavened  and  unleavened  bread."^  No.  78  is  a 
figure  of  the  sanguisuchello.  It  has  three  pipes,  but  the 
middle  or  longest  one  is  that  by  which  the  liquid  is  raised. 
The  whole  is  of  gold,  highly  ornamented,  and  enriched 
flMfJkoeheUob      with  a  large  emerald.     One  reason  assigned  for  its  use, 

is,  that  it  is  more  seemly  to  suck  the  blood  [wine]    as 
tknnigfa  a  vein,  than  to  eup  it. 
The  Peruvians  make  a  tea  or  decoction  of  the  *herb  of  Paraguay,' 


■Peter  Martyr's  Com.  Places.  Lon.  1583.  Part  4,  p.  37. 
3d,  31, 427,  and  BlainrUle's  Tray,  ii,  332: 
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given  BR  engraving  ot  a 
mployed,  from  which  the 


Instead  of  drinking  the  tincture  ot 
drink  tea,  ihey  put  the  herb  into  &  cup  or  bow! 
'gourd,  tipp'd  with  silver,  which  they  ull  watt; 
they  add  sugar  and  pour  on  it  the  hot 
water,  which  they  drink  immediately 
without  giving  it  time  to  infuse,  becauN 
it  turns  as  black  as  ink.  To  avoid  drink- 
ing the  herb  which  swims  at  the  top, 
they  make  use  of  a  lilcer  pipe,  at  the 
end  whereof  is  a  bowl  full  of  little 
holes;  so  that  the  liquor  ttick'd  in  at 
the  other  end  is  clear  from  the  herb."* 
Frezier  has 
lady  thus  e 
annexed  cui 
In  Frezie 
for  every  one  at  a  party  [o  suck  out 
of  the  same  tube — like  Indians  in  coun- 
cil, each  taking  a  whifT  from  the  same 
calumet.  With  the  exception  of  con- 
..  _  fining  a  company  to  the  nse  of  one  in- 

■  •uckinf-iuiM.  strumcnt,   wc  should   think  this   mode 

of  'taking  tea'  deserving  the  considera- 
tion of  the  wealthy,  since  it  possesses  several  advantages  over  the  Chinese 
plan  which  we  have  adopted.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  only  a  more 
mgenious  and  scientific  mode  of  raising  the  liquid,  but  also  more  graceful 
than  the  gross  mechanical  one  of  lifting  the  vessel  with  it.  It  is  more 
economical  as  regards  the  exertion  required;  for  in  ordinary  cases  a  per- 
son expends  an  amount  of  force  iii  carrying  a  cup  of  tea  backwards  and 
forwards,  so  many  times  to  his  mouth,  as  would  suffice  to  raise  a  bucket 
of  water  fi-om  a  moderaleiy  deep  well.  In  the  use  of  these  lubes  there  is 
no  chance  of  verifying  the  old  proverli — '  many   a   slip  between   the   cup 

I  .1 —   .1 ._   __  J ■  of  breakage,  since  the  cessel 

V  often  has  a  valuable  ■  tea-set' 
almost  V 


and  the  lip' — And  then   there 
need  not  be  removed  from  the  lal: 
roken,  and  the  heart  of  tli 


awkward  v 


pher 


.uld  I. 


dropping  a  cup  and  saucer  on  their  way  to  his  mouth, 
eturn  to  the  table!  Lastly,  the  introduction  of  these  tubes, 
the  same  room  as  at  present  for  display  in  tea-table  para- 


noiher  application  of  them  which  some  convivialists  may 
thank  us  for  suggesting.  It  has  been  regretted  by  ancient  and  modern 
epicures  that  nature  has  given  them  nwi*  much  shorter  than  those  of 
some  otlter  animals;  these  philosophers  supposing  that  the  pleasures  of 
eating  and  drinking  are  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  channel  through 
which  food  passes  to  the  stomach.  Now  although  a  sucking  tube  will  not 
alter  the  natural  dimensions  of  a  person's  neck,  it  may  be  so  used  as  to 
prolong  the  sensation  of  deglutition  in  the  shortest  one;  for  by  contracting 
the  orifice,  each  drop  of  liquid  imbibed  through  it  may  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  organs  of  taste,  and  be  detained  in  its  passage  until  every 
particle  of  pleasure  is  extracted  from  it ; — being  the  reverse  of  what 
takes  place,  when  gentlemen  swallow  their  wine  in  gulps.  The  most  fu- 
tidious  disciple  of  Epicurus  Goutd  not  object  to  this  use  of  them,  since 
nothing  would  touch  his  liquid  but  tlie  tube;  and  as  every  person  would 

■Fruiw's  Voyiie  to  lbs  Sonih  Seu,  p.  95S. 
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provide  his  own,  no  one  would  ever  think  of  borrowing  his  neighbor's, 
any  more  than  he  would  ask  for  the  loan  of  his  tooth-pick.* 

We  are  not  sure  that  this  plan  of  attenuating  agreeable  liquids,  did  not 
give  rise  to  that  mode  of  drinking  adopted  by  the  luxurious  Greeks  and 
Romans,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  Their  drinking  vessels  were 
generally  horns,  or  were  formed  in  imitation  of  them.  At  the  small  end 
of  each  a  very  minute  opening  was  made,  through  which  a  stream  of 
drops,  as  it  were,  descended  into  the  mouth.  Paintings  found  in  Pom- 
peii, and  other  ancient  monuments,  represent  individuals  in  the  act  of  thus 
using  them — while  others,  whose  appetite  for  the  beverage,  or  whose 
thirst  was  too  keen  to  relish  so  slow  a  mode  of  allaying  it,  are  seen 
drinking,  not  out  of  "the  little  end,"  but  out  of  the  large  end  "of  the 
horn."  We  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  because  it  appears  to  af- 
ford a  solution  of  an  old,  but  somewhat  ambiguous  saying. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Ob  bellovt  pomps:    Great  ruiety  in  the  fomu  and  materials  of  machines  to  raise  water— 8imple  bel 
Imts  pomp— Ancient  German  pnmp^French  pump — Gosset's  frictionless  pump :  Subsequently  re-ia- 
?ented-^laitin*s  pump— Robtson's  bag  pump^Disadvantages  of  bellows  pumps — Natural  pumps  in 
men,  qnadrupeds,  insects,  birds,  &&— Reflections  on  them.  Ancient  vases  figured  in  this  chapter. 

In  the  course  of  time  a  new  feature  was  given  to  sucking  tubes,  by 
which  they  were  converted  into  pumps:  this  was  an  apparatus  for  with- 
drawing the  air  in  place  of  the  mouth  and  lungs.  In  what  age  it  was  first 
devised,  and  by  what  people,  are  alike  unknown.  The  circumstance  that 
originally  led  to  it,  was  probably  the  extension  of  the  length  of  sucking 
tubes,  until  the  strength  of  the  lungs  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  draw 
water  through  them.  In  this  way  the  bellows  pump,  the  oldest  of  all 
pumps,  we  presume  took  its  rise. 

Ix  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  atmospheric  pump  is  merely  a  con- 
trivance placed  at  the  upper  end  of  a  pipe  to  remove  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  there,  while  it  is  left  free  to  act  on  the  liquid  in  which  the 
lower  end  is  immersed ;  and  farther,  that  it  is  immaterial  what  the  sub- 
stance of  the  machine  is,  or  what  Hgiirc  it  is  made  to  assume.  Some  per- 
sons perhaps  may  suppose  that  pumps  seldom  vary,  and  then  but  slightly, 
from  the  ordinary  one  in  our  streets,  (the  ancient  wooden  one)  hut  no  idea 
could  be  more  erroneous;  for  few,  if  any,  machines  have  undergone  a 
greater  number  of  metamorphoses.  The  body  or  working  part,  which  is 
named  the  'barrel'  and  sometimes  the  •chamber,*  so  far  from  being  always 
cylindrical,  has  been  made  square,  triangular,  and  elliptical ; — it  is  not  even 
always  straight,  for  it  has  been  bent  into  a  portion  of  a  circle,  the  centre 
of  which  formed  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  and  rod,  both  of  which  in  this 
case  being  made  of  one  piece :  its  materials  have  not  been  confined  to 
wood  and  the  metals,  for  pumps  have  been  made  of  glass,  stoneware, 
■tone,  leather,  canvas,  and  caoutchouc.     Some  have  been  constructed  like 


*In  Shake<tpeare*8  time,  ''ever)r  guest  carried  hi8  own  knife^  which  he  occasionally 
whetted  on  a  stone  that  hiinff  behind  the  door.  One  of  thene  whetstones  may  be  seen 
ii  ParkiiHon't  Museum.  They  were  strangers  at  that  period  to  the  wm  ot  toiVi^ 
[RittoDi's  N^tes  on  Shakespeare's  Timon  of  Athens.  Act  i,  8cen«  %J\ 
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a  bag,  resembling  tbe  old  powder-puff  or  tbe  modern  accordion;  others  in 
the  torm  of  the  domestic  and  blacksmith's  bellows — some  in  the  figure 
of  a  drum,  and  others  as  a  portion  of  one — as  a  simple  horizontal  tube 
suspended  at  the  centre  on  a  perpendicular  one,  and  whirled  round  like 
the  arms  of  a  potter's  wheel — tlien  again  as  a  perpendicular  tube  without 
rjcker  or  piston,  and  moved  like  a  gentleman's  walking  cane,  from  which 
maced  its  name  is  derived.  (See  Canne  Hydravlique  in  Book  IV.)  They 
have  also  been  made  of  two  simple  tubes,  one  moved  over  the  other  like 
those  uf  a  telescope-— even  a  kettle  or  cauldron  has  been  used  as  a  pump, 
and  the  vapor  of  its  boiling  water  substituted  for  the  sucker  to  expel  the 

air  it  contained,  after  which  the  pressure  of  the  air 
mospliere  forced  water  into  it  from  below.  In  fine, 
any  device  by  which  air  can  be  removed  from  the 
interior  of  a  vessel,  is,  or  may  be  used  as  a  pump  to 
raise  water. 

Nor  have  the  'suckers'  or 'pistons*  been  subject 
to  less  changes  than  other  parts  of  pumps.  They 
have  been  made  solid  and  hollow — in  the  form  of 
cones,  cylinders,  pyramids,  sectors,  and  segments  of 
circles: — in  the  shape  of  cog-wheels,  and  of  the 
arms  and  vanes  of  wind-mills,  with  motions  analogous 
to  such  as  these;  and  sometimes  they  are  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  gentleman's  hat  and  of  similar  mate- 
rials; while  the  only  motion  imparted  to  them,  is 
the  odd  one  of  alternately  pushing  them  inside  out 
and  outside  in. 

If  a  collapsed  bladder  or  leather  bag,  be  secured 

at  its  orifice  to  the  upper  end  of  a  perpendicular 

tube  whose  lower  end  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water, 

(No.  80)  then,  if  by  some  contrivance  the  bag  can  be  distended,  as  shown 

by  the  dotted  lines,  the  small  quantity  of  air  contained  in  it  and  the  pipe 

J  would  become  rarefied,  and  consequently  unable 
to  balance  the  pressure  without — Whence  die  liquid 
would  be  forced  up  into  the  bag,  until  the  air  within 
became  again  condensed  as  before — that  is,  the  blad* 
—      der  would  be  filled  with  water,  with  the  exception 

^  —1^—-™  ^^  *  quantity  equal  to  the  space  previously  occupied 

Q        finB|fflB  by  the  air  within  it  and  the  pipe. 

fi      LMEbLI  To  convert  this  simple  apparatus  into  a  pump,  two 

U  B  valves  or  clacks  only  are  wanting.     One,  opening  up- 

wards and  placed  in  any  part  of  the  pipe  or  at  either 
of  its  extremities.  This  will  allow  water  to  pass  up 
through  it,  but  none  to  descend.  The  other  placed 
over  an  aperture  made  on  the  top  of  the  bag,  and 
opening  outwards — through  this  the  contents  of  the 
vessel  when  collapsed  can  be  discharged;  and  when 
distended  it  will  close,  and  thereby  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  the  external  air.  The  instrument  thus  ar- 
anged  becomes  a  beUoiDs  pump,  (No.  81,)  a  machine, 
which  from  the  obvious  application  of  the  bellows  to 
raise  and  spout  water  as  well  as  air,  has  been  re- 
invented by  machinists  in  almost  every  age. 

The  fiffure  scarcely  requires  illastration.    It  repre 
sents  a  pipe  attached  to  the  under  board  of  a  cireulmr 
or  lantern  bellows,  the  orifice  of  which  is  covered  by  a  cltcl»— the  upper 


No.  61.    BeU«wf  Poap. 
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board  hu  also  an  opening  in  ita  centre  which  is  closed  by  &  valve  or  ciack, 
tun  ilso  faroiihed  with  a  rod  «nd  handle.  The  under  board  sometimes 
Ibrau  the  bottom  of  a  box,  in  one  aide  of  which  a  apout  is  inserted,  a« 
■bown  by  the  dotted  Unes. 

The  earliest  representation  of  a  bellows  pump  which  we  have  met 
with  in  books,  is  among  the  curious  cuts  attached  to  the  6r9t  German 
tnuUtion  of  Vegetius,  from  which  No.  82  is  copied.  (ErfTurt  1511)»  It 
willsuflice  to  show  the  application  of  this  kind  of  pump  lo  raise  water 
U  that  time.  There  was  of  course  a  valve  covering  the  interiur  orifice 
of  the  noizle  and  opening  outwards,  to  prevent  the  air  from  entermg 
when  the  upper  board  was  raised.  This  valve  is  not  shown  because  the 
wtof  represenling  the  interior  of  machines  by  section,  was  not  then  un- 
deistood,  or  not  practiced.  The  lower  board  is  fastened  to  the  ^und  by 
a  post  and  key,  and  a  weight  is  placed  on  the  upper  one  to  assist  in  ex- 
pelling the 


One  hundred  years  ago,  two  bellows  fixed  in  a  box  and  worked  by  k 
double  lerer,  like  the  old  fire  or  garden  engine,  was  devised  by  M.  Da 
Pay,  Alaster  of  Requests  to  the  king  of  France.  The  machine  was  re- 
commended to  raise  water  from  the  holJs  of  ships,  drain  landa,  See.  It 
appears  that  the  widow  of  M.  Du  Puy,  expected  lo  reap  great  advantages 
Iron  it  in  England;  but  Dr.  Desaguliera,  in  1744,  published  a  description 
of  it  taken  from  the  French  account,  and  among  other  remarks  he  ob- 
served— ''About  fourteen  years  ago,  two  men  here  applied  for  a  patent 
liir  this  very  engine,  proposing  thereby  to  drain  mines ;"  •  •  •  "  all  the 
difference  was,  thai  their  bellows  were  lixed  upon  a  little  waggon;  and 
they  hod  a  short  sucking  pipe  under;  and  the  fnrce  pipe  went  up  from 
Ae  two  bellows.  I  opposed  the  taking  out  of  this  patent,  because  I 
thinght  it  would  be  of  great  hurt  to  the  undertakers,  to  lay  out  near 
eighty  pounds  for  what  would  never  bring  them  eighty  pence ;  unless  they 
made  a  bubble  of  it,  and  drew  unwary  people  into  a  scheme  to  subscribe 
nmey."  (Ex.  Fhilos.  ii,  501.)  Bellows  pumps  were  previously  used  in 
France.     They  are  spoken  of  as  common  in  the  old  DicL  de  Trevoux. 

■I  >ni  JnilfhtaH  la  John  Allan.  E«].  for  a  eopf  of  ifaia  scarce  old  work.  It  ia  tb«  ssme 
hwhiefa  Prof  Backmut  reran  in  his  articla  on  tha  diTiagball.  UnToitauKM^y  >k*  wm 
n  IsA  wittool  aipUnslinn 
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No.  83.    Gos»et  and  Deuille'i  Pump. 


A  neat  and  perhaps  the  best  modification  of  these  machines  was  de 
vised  about  the  year  1733,  in  Paris,  by  Messrs.  Gosset  and  Deuille.     It  was 
described  by  Belidor  in  1739,  and  by  Desaguliers  in  1744,  as  *'a  piston 
without  friction."     It  consists  of  a  circular  piece  of  leather  pressed  into 

the  form  of  a  deep  dish,  or  of  a  low 
crowned  hat  with  a  wide  rim.  This 
rim  is  secured  by  bolts  and  screws 
between  two  flanches  of  a  pump  cy- 
linder, forming  an  air  tight  joint — the 
part  corresponding  to  the  body  of  the 
hat  fits  loosely  into  the  cylinder ;  and 
the  crown  is  strengthed  by  a  circular 
plate  of  metal  of  the  same  size  and 
riveted  to  it.  In  the  centre  of  this 
plate  an  opening  is  made  and  also 
through  the  leather  for  the  passage 
of  the  water,  and  covered  by  a  valve 
opening  upwards  like  the  ordinary 
sucker  of  a  pump.  The  forked  end 
of  the  pump-rod  is  secured  to  this 
plate.  (See  figure.)  When  the  rod  is 
raised,  the  bottom  of  the  dish  or  hat 
is  above  the  flanch,  and  when  down 
it  is  pushed  inside  out  as  shown  in 
the  cut.  Thus,  by  alternately  ele- 
vating and  depressing  it,  the  water  is  raised  as  in  the  common  pump. 
This  piston  is  described  in  Vol.  VI,  of  Machines  approved  by  the  French 
Academy  for  1732,  p.  85,  as  the  invention  of  M,  Boulogne. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  pump  is  in  the  sucker  or  piston  not  rub- 
bing against  or  even  touching  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  hence  there  is  no 
friction  to  overcome  from  that  source,  and  the  leather  is  consequently 
more  durable ;  but  the  length  of  stroke  is  much  less  than  in  common 
pumps,  it  seldom  exceeding  six  or  eight  inches,  lest  the  leather  should  be 
overstrained  in  pressing  it  deeper.  Large  pumps  of  this  description  were 
worked  in  the  mii^es  of  Brittany  incessantly  during  three  or  four  months 
without  requiring  any  repair.  India-rubber,  and  canvas  saturated  or 
coated  with  it,  have  been  successfully  used  in  place  of  leather.  Some 
modifications  of  the  sucker  have  also  been  introduced. 

This  pump  was  re-invented  in  England  some  years  ago,  and  made  con- 
siderable noise  under  a  new  name.  See  London  Mechan.  Magazine,  and 
Register  of  Arts,  1826-29 ;  also  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for 
1831,  vol.  vii,  193.  In  1766,  Mr.  Benjamin  Martin,  the  well  known  au- 
thor of*  Philosophia  Britannica*  and  other  scientific  works,  proposed  a  good 
double  pump  of  this  kind  for  the  British  navy — a  figure  and  description 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  Vol.  XX.  of  Tilloch*s  Philosophical  Magazine. 

Dr.  Robison,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Mechanical  Philosophy,  pro- 
posed what  has  been  named  an  improvement  on  the  last  pump.  His  de- 
vice is  however  little  else  than  the  old  bellows  pump.  A  figure  of  it  and 
his  description  are  annexed. 

A,  B,  (No.  84)  represents  a  wooden  trunk  or  cylinder  of  metal,  having  a 
a  spoilt  at  the  upper  part,  and  the  lower  end  closed  by  aplate,  the  opening 
in  which  is  covered  by  a  clack  valve  E,  as  in  No.  83.  To  this  plate  is  se- 
cured the  open  bottom  of  a  lone  cylindrical  bag,  the  upper  end  bein^  fixed 
to  the  round  board  F.  **  This  bag  may  be  made  of  leaUier  or  of  double  can- 
vsj^  A  fold  of  thin  leather  or  of  sheepskin  being  placed  between  the  two 
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fbbU.  Tlievppereiid  oftlie  ba^Bhoald  be  (irmlv tied  with  acordinaffroove 
turned  out  of  the  nm  of  the  board  at  F.  Into 
this  board  is  fixed  the  fork  of  the  piston  rod, 
and  the  bag  Js  kept  distended  by  a  number  of 
wooden  hoopa  or  rings  of  wire,  fixed  to  it 
at  a  few  inches  distance  from  one  another,  and 
kept  at  the  same  distance  by  three  or  four 
cords  binding  them  together,  and  stretching 
from  t)ic  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  bag.  Now 
let  this  trunk  be  immeried  in  the  water  :  it 
is  evident  that  if  the  bag  be  stretched  from 
the  compressed  form  which  its  own  weight 
will  give  it  by  drawing  up  the  piston  rod,  it* 
capacity  will  be  enlarged,  the  valve  F  will 
be  shut  hy  its  own  weight,  the  air  in  the  bag 
will  be  rare  Red  I  and  the  atmosphere  will 
press  the  water  into  the  bag.  When  the  rod 
IB  thrust  down  again,  the  water  will  come  out 
at  the  valve  F,  and  fill  part  of  the  trunk.  A 
repetition  of  the  operation  will  have  a  similar 
effect;  die  trunk  will  be  filled,  and  the  water  will  at  last  be  discharged 


at  the  spont."     The  operati 

"HorB  is  a  pump  without  frJctioi 
between  the  folds  of  canvas  render 
water.  We  know  from  experime 
made  of  sail  cloth  No.  3,  with  a  shi 
of  Gi^n  feet  of  water,  and  stand  s 
without  failure;  and  that  the  pump 
n  pump  of  the 


ly  the  same  as  in  No.  61. 
and  perfectly  fight ;  for  tho  leather 
the  bag  impervious  both  to  air  ai»d 
t  that  a  bag  of  six  inches  diameter 
;pskin  between,  will  boar  a  column 
t  hours  work  per  day  for  a  month, 
a  considerably  superior  in  effect  to  a 
We  must  only  observe  that  tho 


length  of  the  bag  must  be  three  times  the  intended  length  of  the  stroke, 
■o  that  when  the  piston  rod  is  in  its  highest  position,  the  angles  or  ridges 
of  the  bag  may  bo  pretty  acute.  If  the  ba^  be  more  stretched  than  this, 
the  force  which  must  be  exerted  by  tho  laborer  becomes  much  greater 
than  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  which  he  is  raising." 

But  after  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  bellows  pumps,  they  have  their 
disadvantages.     A  prominent  one  is  this:   when  the 


ery  plae   . 

ordinary  'sucker',  which  a  farmer  o 


Unlike  re- 


of  which  they  are  formed  is  worn  out,   a   practical    workm 
ii  Dot  to  be  obtained  ii 
placing  the  leather  on 

(hip-board  can  easily  accomplish,  the  operation  requires  practice  to  per- 
form it  efScientty,  and  the  expense  both  of  time  and  materials  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  similar  repairs  to  the  common  pump.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  bellows  pumps  have  never  secured  a  permanent  place 
among  staple  machines  tor  raising  water,  and  the  old  cylindrical  pump 
(till  retains  the  preeminence,  notwithstanding  the  almost  innumerable  pro- 
jects that  have  been  brought  forward  to  supersede  it. 

The  preceding  machines  resemble  in  some  degree  the  apparatus  for 
drinking  which  the  Creator  has  furnished  to  us  and  to  such  quadrupeds 


u  do  not  lap.  When  an  ox  01 
Iw  dilates  his  chest  and  the  attr 
Bneh  precisely  as  up  the  pipe 
these  natural  pumps  that  watet 
die  pump;  the  muscular  er 
lite  throat  is  the  pipe,  the  1< 
Iw  mast  DcoMMnl;  insert  i 


>uth  ir 


.sph 


up. 


■gy  o 


I  stream, 
I  into  his  sto- 
nitation  of 
led  ill  artificial  ones.  The  thorax  is 
le  animal,  the  power  that  works  il[ 
;e  of  which  is  the  mouth,  and  whicH 
uid  he  thus  pumps  into  Vu  «\omv^  ; 
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and  whenever  the  depth  of  water  is  insufficient  to  cover  the  opening  be- 
tween his  lips,  the  animal  instinctively  draws  closer  those  portions  of  them 
above  it,  and  contracts  the  orifice  below,  jost  as  we  do  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  which  we  constantly  practice  in  sipping  tea  or  coffee  from 
a  cup,  or  any  other  beverage  of  which  we  wish  to  partake  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  capacious  chest  of  the  tall  camel,  or  of  the  still  taller  came- 
leopard  or  giraffe,  whose  head  sometimes  moves  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  is  a  large  bellows  pump  which  raises  water  through  the  long 
channel  or  pipe  m  his  neck.  The  elephant  by  a  similar  pneumatic  appa- 
ratus, elevates  the  liquid  through  that  flexible  'suction  pipe,'  his  proboscis; 
and  those  nimble  engineers,  the  common  house-flies,  raise  it  through  their 
minikin  trunks  in  like  manner. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  among  the  gigantic  animals  which  in  remote 
ages  roamed  over  this  planet,  and  which  quenched  their  thirst  as  the  ox 
does,  there  could  have  been  none  which  stood  so  high  as  to  have  their 
stomachs  thirty  feet  above  the  water  they  thus  raised  into  them.  And  on 
the  table  lands  of  Mexico,  and  the  still  higher  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America,  animals  of  this  kind,  if  such  there  were,  must  have  had 
their  stomachs  placed  still  lower. 

The  mandibles  of  some  insects  are  hollow,  and  are  used  as  sucking 
pumps.  They  serve  also  sometimes  as  sheaths  to  poniards,  with  which 
nature  has  furnished  them,  as  weapons  of  offence  and  defence.  Those 
of  the  lion-ant  are  pierced,  and  "  no  doubt  act  as  suckers."  This  little 
animal  constructs  a  minute  funnel-shaped  excavation  in  dry  sand,  and  co- 
vering its  body  at  the  bottom  lays  in  wait,  like  an  assassin,  for  its  prey : 
"no  sooner  does  an  industrious  ant,  laden  perhaps  with  its  provision,  ap- 
proach the  edge  of  the  slope,  than  the  finely  poised  sand  gives  way,  and 
the  entrapped  victim  rolling  to  the  bottom,  is  instantly  seized  and  sucked 
to  a  shadow  by  the  lurking  tyrant,  who,  soon  after  by  a  jerk  of  his  head 
tosses  out  the  dead  body."  Weasels  and  other  animals  suck  the  blood 
of  their  prey.  The  tortoise  drinks  by  suction,  for  which  purpose  he 
plunges  his  head  deep  into  the  fluid,  so  as  even  to  cover  his  eyes.  There 
are  several  species  ot  birds  denominated  *surtoriaV  on  account  of  their 
obtaining  food  by  means  of  atmospheric  pressure,  which  they  bring  into 
action  by  apparatus  analogous  to  the  pump.  The  graUatores  or  wadert, 
"suck  up  their  food"  out  of  water. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  structure  and  habits  of  animals, 
without  being  surprised  at  the  extent,  to  which  this  principle  of  raising  li- 
quids has  been  adopted  by  the  Almighty  in  the  formation  of  insects,  rep- 
tiles, fishes,  birds,  amphibia  and  land  animals ;  and  also  at  its  adaptation 
to  their  various  forms,  natures,  and  pursuits.  Had  we  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  their  physiology,  we  would  desire  no  greater  pleasure,  no 
other  employment  than  to  examine  and  describe  these  natural  pneumatic 
machines,  and  the  diversified  modes  of  their  operation. 

For  other  natural  pumps,  see  remarks  at  the  end  of  Chapter  2,  on  htA." 
lows  Jbrcing  pumps,  in  the  next  Book. 

The  vessels  or  vases  figured  in  this  chapter  are  ancient*  Those  in 
which  the  tubes  are  inserted  in  illustrations  Nos.  80  and  61,  are  of  glass; 
the  one  under  the  pump  spout  in  No.  83,  is  a  bronze  bucket;  all  from 
Pompeii.  The  latter  is  referred  to  at  page  67.  The  globular  venel  in 
No.  84,  is  a  figure  of  a  braxen  cauldron,  also  Roman,  from  MiMon.  See 
{)age  19  of  this  volume. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Hm  ataMwpberk  pwnp  rappoaed  by  •ome  penont  Co  b«  of  modern  origin— IqjvMtieo  towmrda  the  aa 
eieai*— Their  knowledfe  of  hydrodjmamiea— Abaurdity  of  an  alledged  proof  of  their  if noranca  of 
a  liaplo  principle  of  hydroatatica— Common  cylindrical  pump— lU  antiquity— Anciently  known  un  - 
dar  lh«  oame  of  a  aiphon — The  auUim  of  the  Graeka — Used  aa  a  ahip  pump  by  the  Roman*— Bilge 
pmap  Portable  pumpa— Wooden  purapa  always  used  in  shipa — ^Description  of  some  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
-4agiNiaity  of  sailors— Singular  mode  of  making  wooden  pumps,  from  Dampier — Old  draining  pump— 
Pimpa  in  public  and  prirate  wefls — ^Ic  mines— Pump  fW>m  Agricola,  with  figures  of  various  boxe^» 
DoiAle  pump  fbrmeriy  used  in  the  mines  of  Germany,  fW>m  Fludd's  works— The  wooden  pump  not  im 
proved  by  the  moderas— Its  use  confined  chiefly  to  civilised  states. 

Some  persons  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  atmospheric  pump  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  yet  they  are  unable  to  prove  its  origin  in  later 
times  or  by  more  recent  people.  The  passages  in  ancient  authors  in  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  are  deemed  inconclusive, 
because  the  terms  by  which  it  is  designated  were  also  applied  to  othez 
devices. 

To  confine  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  to  such  departments  of  the 
arts  aa  are  either  expressly  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  U-reek  and  Roman 
ftathorSy  and  to  those,  specimens  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  our 
times,  is  neither  liberal  nor  just.  Let  us  suppose  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  in  the  course  of  future  time,  thrown  back  into  barbarism,  and  all 
records  perished,  save  a  few  fragments  of  the  works  of  our  dramatists, 
poets  and  historians ; — and  that  after  the  lapse  of  some  1500  or  2500 
years  these  should  be  discovered — and  also  some  relics  of  our  archi- 
tecture, pottery,  and  works  in  the  metals :  Now  we  should  think  the 
writers  of  those  days  illiberal  in  the  extreme,  who  should  conclude  that 
we  were  ignorant  of  ^nearly  all  branches  of  science  and  of  the  arts ;  and 
of  every  machine  which  was  not  particularly  mentioned  or  illustrated  in 
the  former— or  of  which  specimens  were  not  found  among  the  latter. 
And  yet  something  like  this,  has  been  the  treatment  which  the  ancients 
have  received  at  our  hands. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  remains  of  their  works  still  extant, 
exhibit  a  degree  of  skill  in  architecture,  sculpture,  metallurgy,  pottery,  en- 
graviog,  &c.  which  excels  that  of  modern  artists.*  And  sls  regards  their 
knowledge  of  hydrodynamics — let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  are  in- 
debted to, them  for  canals,  aqueducts,  fountains,  jets  d'eau,  syringes,  for- 
cing pumps,  siphons,  valves,  air  vessels,  cocks,  pipes  of  stone,  earthen- 
ware, wood,  of  lead  and  copper :  yet  notwithstanding  all  these,  and  their 
numerous  machines  for  raising  and  transferring  water,  and  the  immense 
quantities  of  tubes  for  conveying  it,  which  are  found  scattered  over  all 
Asia  as  well  as  Italy^  and  Greece,  it  has  been  gravely  asserted,  that  they 
Were  ignorant  of  one  of  the  elementary  and  most  obvious  principles  of 

*It  was  remarked  by  the  late  Mr.  Wedgewood,  who  was  doubtless  the  most  skilfui 
manariictiirer  of  porcelain  in  oar  own  times,  that  the  famous  Bnrbarini  Vau  afforded 
evidence  of  an  art  of  pottery  among  the  ancients  of  which  we  are  as  yet  ignorant, 
even  of  the  mdiments.    Edm.  Encyc.  vol.  ii,  203. 

^  The  vast  quantities  of  leaden  pipes  found  at  Pompeii  induced  the  Neapolitan  go- 
to sell  diem  as  old  metal.    Pompeii,  vol.  i,  104. 
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hydrostatics :  viz.  that  by  which  water  in  open  tubes  finds  its  own  level  *. 
a  fact,  of  which  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  it  was  impossible  for  them  not 
to  have  known — a  fact  with  which  the  Indians  of  Peru  and  Mexico  were 
familiar;  and  one  expressly  mentioned  by  Pliny  :  "  water,  (he  observes) 
always  ascends  of  its^lf  at  the  delivery  to  the  height  of  the  head  from 
whence  it  gave  receipt — if  it  be  fetched  a  long  way,  the  work  [pipe]  will 
nse  and  fall  many  times,  but  the  level  [of  the  water]  is  still  mamtained." 
Besides  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  fountains  and  jets  d*eau  are  incontro- 
vertible proofs  that  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  of  stupendous  antiquity ; 
they  having  been  used  in  the  east  from  immemorial  ages. 

But  the  proof  adduced  to  establish  their  ignorance  in  this  particular,  is 
as  singular  as  the  position  it  is  brought  forward  to  S'lstain,  since  it  equally 
establishes  our  own  ignorance  of  the  same  principle  I  It  has  been  said, 
had  the  ancients  known  that  water  finds  its  level  at  both  extremities  of  a 
crooked  tube,  they  would  have  conveyed  it  through  pipes  to  supply  their 
cities,  instead  of  erecting  those  expensive  aqueducts  which  were  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  remains  of  which  still  strike  the  be- 
holder with  admiration : — in  reply  to  this  it  need  only  be  observed,  that 
should  any  remains  of  the  Croton  aqueduct,  now  constructing  to  supply 
this  city  (New- York)  with  v/ater,  bo  found  two  thousand  years  hence, 
they  may,  by  the  same  argument,  be  adduced  as  proofs  that  the  present 
engineers  of  the  United  States  were  ignorant  that  water  poured  into  an 
inverted  siphon  would  stand  at  the  same  level  in  both  its  branches. 

The  fact  is,  the  ancients  did  sometimes  convey  water  over  eminences  in 
siphons  of  an  easy  curvature.*  And  aqueducts  were  in  some  few  instan- 
ces carried  through  valleys  by  inverted  siphons.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
an  aqueduct  was  formed  to  convey  water  from  Fourvi^res  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  city  of  Lyons.  As  valleys  of  great  depth  were  in  the  line  of 
Its  course,  works  of  an  enormous  expense  would  have  been  required, 
which  might  have  prevented  the  execution  of  the  project ;  consequently, 
instead  of  an  elevated  canal,  leaden  pipes  were  substituted,  forming  an 
inverted  siphon.** 

It  is  uncertain  when  or  by  whom  the  common  atmospheric  pump  was 
invented.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  old  Egyptians,  and 
to  have  been  used  in  the  ship  in  which  Danaus  and  his  companions  sailed 
to  Greece.*  As  the  antlia  of  the  Greeks,  it  could  not  have  originated 
with  Ctcsibius,  to  whom  it  has  sometimes  been  attributed,  since  it  or  some 
otlier  machine  or  device  is  mentioned  under  that  name,  by  Aristophanes 
and  ether  writers  who  flourished  ages  before  him.*  There  are  otner  in- 
dications that  it  was  previously  known,  for  either  it  or  something  very 
like  it  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  a  siphon.  This  term  it  is  known 
was  a  generic  one,  being  applied  to  hollow  vessels,  as  funnels,  cullenders, 
pipes ;  and  generally  to  instruments  that  either  raised  or  dispersed  water, 
as  syringes,  catheters,  fire-engines,  sprinkling-pots,  &c.*  That  the  ma- 
chine to  which  we  refer  raised  water  by  'suction,*  is  apparent  from  an- 
cient allusions  to  it.  According  to  Bockler,  "  the  Platonic  philosophers 
asserted  that  the  soul  should  partake  of  the  joys  of  heaven  as  through  a 
siphon;"  and  by  it  Theophrastus  explained  the  ascent  of  marrow  io 
bones;  and  Columella  the  rise  of  sap  in  trees.  In  these  instances,  it  is 
obvious  that  neither  the  ordinary  siphon  nor  the  syringe  could  be  intended, 
but  the  atmospheric   pump;   a  machine   that  Agricola  described  as  a 

•Fofbroka's  Eaexc.  Antiq.  i,  41.  ^Hydrtulia,  Lon.  1835,  p.  854.  «Sm  Edia 
Eneye.  Art.  Chronology,  vol.  ti,  363.  <  Robinson's  Antiqaities  of  Greoco,  eaf.4  Oi 
Hilitaiy  Affiun.     •  Boo  Ainsworth*s  Diet 
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sipfaon;  and  one  to  which  the  remark  of  Switzer  only  can  apply — "the  si- 
Dfton  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  instrument  known  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  (hcsides  the  draw-well)  for  the  raisii  g  of  water.*'* 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  account  given  by  Vitruvius  of  'the  Ma- 
chine of  Ctcziibiiiti/  which  indicates  that  the  atmospheric  pump  was  not  in 
previous  use.  His  description  is  obviously  that  of  a  forcing  pump,  (and 
appears  to  have  been  so  understood  l)y  all  his  translators,)  one  whose 
working'  parts  wore  placed  not  above  but  in  the  water  it  was  employed 
to  elevate ;  whose  piston  was  solid,  and  which  by  moans  of  pipos  forced 
the  water  above  iUtlf;  that  raised  the  water  **  very  high  ;** — attributes 
which  do  not  beU>ng  to  the  common  pump.  It  is  true  he  has  not  men- 
tioried  the  latter,  |)erhaps  because  it  was  not  then  employed  as  now  in 
civil  engineering,  and  therefore  not  within  the  scope  of  his  design  in  wri- 
ting his  work.  The  manner  in  which  Pliny  speaks  of  it,  shows  that  it 
was  an  old  device  in  his  time,  since  it  was  one  with  which  even  country- 
people  or  farmers,  (the  last  to  adopt  new  and  foreign  inventions)  were  fa- 
miliar. In  his  19th  Hook.  *  On  Gardens,'  cap.  4,  he  observos :  when  a 
stream  of  water  is  not  at  hand,  the  plants  should  be  watered  from  tanks 
or  wolls,  the  water  of  which  may  Im;  drawn  up  by  plain  pole.«,  hooks  and 
buckets,  by  swapes  or  cranes,  [windlass]  '*or  liy  ifumi)s  and  such  like." 
And  that  these  wore  no  other  than  the  old  wooden  pump  of  our  streets 
and  such  as  our  farmers  use,  is  obvious  from  a  passage  in  his  IGth  Book, 
cap.  \'Z,  where  speaking  of  the  qualities  and  uses  of  different  kinds  of 
wooJ,  be  remarks,  "  pines,  pitch  trees  and  allars,  are  \qt^  good  to  make 
PUMPS  and  conduit  pipes  to  convey  water;  and  for  these  purposes  their 
wocmJ  is  liored  hollow." 

Although  sutficient  time  may  be  supposed  to  have  elapsed  from  the  age 
of  Ctesibius  to  that  of  Pliny  for  the  introduction  of  the  atmospheric 
pump  to  the  countrymen  of  the  latter,  (sup])osing  it  to  have  been  invented 
by  the  former)  we  can  hardly  believe,  if  it  were  not  of  more  remote 
origin,  chat  it  could  even  in  that  t^me  have  found  its  way  into  Roman 
farm-yards  and  gardens ;  much  less  that  it  should  have  superseded,  (as  it 
appears  to  have  done)  every  other  device  on  board  of  their  ships.  New 
and  foreign  inventions  were  neither  circulated  so  easily  nor  adopted  so 
readily  in  ancient  as  in  modern  days;  an<l  oven  now  a  long  time  would 
elapse  before  inventions  of  this  kind  would  find  their  way  through  the 
world  and  longer  U^fore  they  l>ecame  generally  adopttul.  But  had  the 
pomps  of  which  Pliny  speaks  lieen  of  recent  introduction,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  said  so;  and  had  they  b(>on  the  'water  forcers'  of  Ctesibius, 
to  which  he  alludes  in  his  7th  Book,  he  could  scarcely  have  avoided  re- 
cording the  fact. 

That  the  antlia  was  the  atmospheric  ])ump  would  also  appear  from  its 
employment  in  ships.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup{M)se  that  more  than  three 
kinds  of  marine  pumps  were  ever  in  use — the  chain  pump,  the  screw,  and 
the  common  pump.  In  the  chapter  on  th(^  former  we  have  shown  that  it 
was  not  known  or  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Ron«ans.  TIk*  screw  was  fir^t 
adopted  as  a  ship  piiraj)  by  Archimedes,  (;tee  page  1^3)  and  hence  it 
Would  seem  thar  the  last  (mfy  could  be  intended  by  mortt  ancient  as  well 
at  so (>tec|uent  authors  when  speaking  of  the  antlia:  that  it  was  so,  ami- 
<|iiarians  Mnerally admit.  "The  well,  (says  Fosbroke  in  his  article  on  the 
teswis  of  the  classical  ancients)  was  emptied  by  the  winding  screw  of 
Archimedes  now  in  use ;  but  in  other  ships  by  the  antlia  or  pump."  It  is 
of  the  latter  that  Pollux  s|K*aks,  and  to  it  Tacitus  refers  when  mentioning 

•UydrosUtics,  S94. 
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the  irreck  of  wnne  vessels  in  wliicb  Grernianicas  and  bis  leg^ions  sailed 
down  the  Amisia  into  the  German  ocean :  "  the  billows  broke  orer  them 
with  such  violence,  that  all  the  pumps  at  work  could  not  discharge  the 
water."     [B.  ii,  23.     Murphy's  Translation.] 

Martial,  the  Roman  poet,  speaks  of  the  andia  as  a  machine  'to  draw  up 
water;'  according  to  Ainsworth,  'a  pump.'  Kircher  figures  and  describe 
the  old  wooden  pump  as  the  antlia.     [Mundus  Subterraneus,  torn,  ii,  196.] 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  employed  it  exclusively  or  nearly  so  in 
their  navy;  and  even  in  that  of  the  Greeks  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
screw  was  extensively  adopted,  on  account  of  its  not  being  so  well  adap- 
ted for  ships  as  the  other.  Of  this  the  former  people  seem  to  have  been 
convinced ;  they  preferred  the  pump  and  all  mooem  nations  have  con 
firmed  their  judgment.  Had  they  used  the  screw  to  any  extent  it 
would  have  been  continued  in  European  vessels  after  the  fall  of  the  Em- 
pire, when  most  of  their  arts  and  customs  were  naturally  and  necessarily 
continued — their  ship  pumps  as  well  as  their  ships.  But  as  the  atmos- 
pheric pump  only  has  so  come  down,  we  infer  that  the  machine  now  com- 
monly used  to  discharge  water  from  the  holds  of  our  vessels  is  identical, 
or  nearly  so,  with  that  employed  by  Roman  sailors  of  old. 

The  oldest  modification  of  the  ship  pump  appears  to  have  been  that 
formerly  known  as  the  *  bilge*  or  *  burr'  pump ;  and  it  was  the  simplest, 
for  it  had  but  one  distinct  valve,  viz.  '  the  lower  box/  as  the  one  which 
retains  the  water  in  a  pump  is  sometimes  named.  This  pump  kept  iis 
place  in  ships  till  the  last  century,  and  may  yet  occasionally  be  met  with 
m  those  of  Europe.  It  was  often  worked  without  a  lever,  but  its  pecu- 
liarity consisted  principally  in  the  construction  of  the  piston  or  sucker.* 
It  differed  from  the  ordinary  pump  '*in  that  it  hath  a  btaff,  six,  seven  or 
eight  foot  long,  with  a  bur  of  wood  whereunto  the  leather  is  nailed,  and 
this  serves  instead  of  a  box ;  so  two  men  standing  over  the  pump,  thrust 
down  this  staff,  to  the  middle  whereof  is  fastened  a  rope  for  six,  eight  or 
ten  to  hale  by,  and  so  they  pull  it  up  and  down."  This  account  published 
nearly  200  years  ago,  might  be  sufficiently  descriptive  then,  when  the 
pump  was  in  common  use,  but  few  persons  could  now  realize  from  it  a 
correct  idea  of  tlie  substitute  for  the  ordinary  sucker.  It  is  however  ra- 
ther more  explanatory  than  the  accounts  given  in  later  works.  In  some  it 
has  been  described  as  **a  long  staff  with  a  burr  at  the  end  to  pump  up  the 
bilge  water."  Here  the  burr  only  is  mentioned,  not  the  leather,  and  the 
idea  imparted  is  that  of  a  solid  piston,  such  as  are  used  in  forcing  pumps. 

The  sucker  of  the  bilge  pump  consists  of  a  hollow  cone  or  truncated  cone 
of  strong  leather,  the  base  being  equal  in  diameter  to  that  of  the  pump 
chamber  or  cylinder.  It  is  inverted  and  nailed  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
rod.  The  lower  edge  of  the  leather  resting  against  the  burr.  When 
thrust  down  it  collapses  and  permits  the  water  to  pass  between  it  and  the 
sides  of  the  chamber,  and  when  its  motion  is  reversed,  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  column  above  it,  presses  it  out  again.  To  prevent  the  cone  from 
sagging,  three  strips  of  leather  are  se  A'ed  to  its  up[)er  part  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and  their  other  ends  nailed  to  the  rod.  (See 
No.  85.)  The  action  of  this  sucker  is  something  like  moving  a  parasol 
up  and  down  in  water ;  the  sides  close  as  the  rod  descends  ana  open 
when  it  rises.  It  is  the  simplest  modification  of  the  tucker  known  and 
probably  the  most  ancient.  It  is  figured  by  Agricola;  (vide  C  in  No.  88)  but 

•This  pirt  of  to  atmotpberie  pomp  is  sometimes  named  the  sucker,  the  bucket,  the 
upper  box,  the  piston : — we  shall  generally  nra  the  fir»t  when  speaking  of  the  aUno* 
spheric  pump ;  and  Ute  last  when  refening  to  forcmg  pomps. 
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b  not  mentioned  by  Belidor,  Switzer,  DMaguliera  or  HBchett*;  nor  hu  it 
been  noticed  by  more  recent  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Millinp- 
tOB*  uid  f>erhap«  one  or  two  others.  It  has  lonp  been  known  in  mom 
wru  of  the  United  Statei.  We  noticed  il  twenty  years  ago  at  New 
Hochelle,  Weaichester  county,  in  thia  state,  (New-York)  and  were  in- 
formed by  ft  pump  maker  there,  that  they  "always  had  it."  It  i»  not 
however  universally  known,  for  in  1831  a  patent  was  taken  out  for  it," 

There  is  another   application   of  the 
f^  burr  pump  in   ships   that   is  probably 

K  due  to  old   navigators.     We  allude  to 

^^  the  uae  of  those   portablo   instrument* 

£^  which,  says  an  old  author,  "are   made 

of  reed,  cane,  or  laten,  [brass}  that  sea- 

I  IT  J^.  men  put  down  into  tbeir  casks  to  pump 

i1'[l  K  up  the  drink,  for  they  .use  no  spick- 

.'  I  H  ets."     No.  85  represents  one,  with  a 

eeparace  view  of  the  sucker,  from  an 
illusirated  edition  of  Virgil,  of  the  16tb 
century.  They  appear  to  be  of  con* 
siilerabie  antiquity  and  were  perhaps 
used  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  an- 
il ,  ■  -r,  cii-nt  sailors  of  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
(  !?»'>'  fi  Greece  and  Home.  No.  86  is  a  R^ro 
I  I  '-.£^  of  the  common  liquor  puBsp,  denv«d 
"  '  a'^'  from  the  former.  It  it  ima  £,' Art  d» 
''  '  DMllate%r,\a'D«K^sliiktietArUa 
Miiicrt.'  folio,  Pari8«Vl«61.  Th^  m>- 
^  ..  _  .  .  ..\-*..  parate  section  of  the  l«lr«*»p«l shows 
pivtpUc I'uiaii.  Punp.  <he  'boxes  to  have  Men  lunilar  to 
those  now  often  used.  Another  sucker 
IS  figured  with  a  spherical  valve;  a  boy's  marble,  or  a  small  ball  of  metal 
being  placed  loosely  over  the  orifice,  instead  of  a  clack.  It  was  at  that 
time  made  both  of  tin  plate  and  of  copper  as   at   present.     One  of  these 

fumps  is  mentioned  by  Conrad  Gesncr,  as  constituting  part  of  a  portable 
talian  distillery,  in  the  former  part  of  the  16th  century,  at  which  period 
it  SPems  to  have  been  common.     See  a  reference  to  it,  page  218. 

Ship  pumps  s?em  to  have  been  made  of  bored  wooden  logs  since  the 
days  of  the  elder  Pliny,  and  probably  were  so  by  both  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans long-  before  his  time.  We  learn  that  they  were  made  by  ihip- 
wrighlt,  1.  e.  by  a.  certain  class  of  them.*  At  the  present  day,  every 
person  knows  that  wooden  pumps  are  oftener  to  be  found  in  ships  thaji 
■ay  other:  this  has  always  been  the  case.  It  is  to  them  only  that  refe- 
rence is  made  in  ibe  relations  of  early  voyages.  The  vessels  of  Colura- 
bos,'  Vasco  de  Oama  and  Magalhanes,  were  furnished  with  them;  indeed 
no  other  kind  appears  to  have  been  used  by  old  European  navigators. 
From  the  importance  of  efficii-nt  machines  to  raise  water  from  ships,  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  if  any  nation  had  poswssion  of  a  sup»- 
nor  one,  it  would  soon  have  been  adopted  by  the  rest ;  but  there  is  not 
tlie  ■lic;btest  intimation  of  any  difference  between  them.  The  pump  ia 
Spaniin,  Portuguese,  English  and  French  vcsBels,  is  spoken  of  as  oom- 
iKHi;  as  much  so  as  the  anchor  or  rudder:  thus — when  the  Yitoria  ona 
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of  Masalhaoes'  fleet,  put  into  St.  Jago  on  her  return  in  1522,  a  boat  was 
Bent  ashore  for  provisions,  and  *'  some  negroes  to  assist  in  working  ike 
pumps,  many  of  the  ship's  company  l>eing  sick,  and  the  leaks  having  in* 
creased."*  In  the  account  of  Frobisher's  third  voyage  in  search  of  a 
north-west  passage  in  1578,  tho  Anne  Francis  having  run  on  a  sunken 
rock,  "they  had  above  two  thousand  strokes  together  at  the  pumpe  be- 
fore they  could  make  their  shippe  free  of  the  water,  so  sore  she  was 
brused."**  In  the  voyage  of  some  English  vessels  to  the  north  the  fol- 
lowing year,  one  was  nearly  lost;  "by  mischance  the  shippe  was  bilged 
on  the  grapnell  of  the  Pavos,  [another  vessel]  whereby  the  company 
[owners]  had  sustained  great  losses,  if  the  chiefest  part  of  their  goods 
had  not  been  layde  into  the  Pavos;  for  notwithstanding  their  pumping 
with  three pumpes,  heaving  out  water  with  buckets  and  all  the  best  shifts 
they  could  make,  the  shippe  was  halfe  full  of  water  ere  the  leake  could 
be  found  and  stopt."*  In  November  1599,  two  large  Portuguese  ships 
arrived  at  Terceira  in  distress,  having  been  separated  in  a  storm,  during 
which  they  **  were  iorccd  to  use  all  their  pumpes**  to  keep  afloat.*  Ta- 
vernier  sailed  in  1652,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Maslipatan  in  a  large 
ship  belonging  to  the  king  of  Golconda; — a  storm  arose  and  became  so 
violent  that  the  water  "rowTd  in  from  stem  to  stern,  and  the  mischief 
was  that  our  pumpes  were  nought."  Fortunately  several  bales  of  leather 
were  on  board,  of  which  they  made  bags  or  buckets,  "which  being  let 
down  from  the  masts  with  pulleys  through  certain  great  holes  which  were 
cut  in  the  deck,  drew  up  a  vast  quantity  of  water."* 

Wooden  pumps,  with  and  without  metallic  cylinders  and  boxes,  are  still 
common  in  European  and  American  ships  of  war.  The  latter  with  few 
exceptions  have  no  other.  A  description  of  those  on  board  the  North  Ca- 
rolina, a  ship  of  the  line,  may  possibly  interest  some  readers.  This  ves- 
sel has  six.  They  are  large  trees  bored  out  and  lined  with  lead.  They 
reach  from  the  surface  of  the  main  gun  deck  to  the  well,  a  distance  of 
twenty-three  feet.  A  brass  cylinder,  2  feet  9  inches  long  and  9  inches 
bore,  in  which  the  piston  works,  is  let  into  the  upper  part  of  each; 
The  piston  rods  (of  iron)  pass  through  the  centre  of  a  guide  piece,  se- 
cured over  every  pump,  and  are  thus  kept  from  deviating  from  a  perpen- 
dicular position.  They  are  connected  to  the  levers  by  slings  as  in  the 
common  bi-ass  lifting  pump  and  some  others.  The  levers  are  double,  and 
shaped  like  those  of  fire-engines,  staves  of  wood  being  slipped  through 
the  rings  whenever  the  pumps  are  worked.  Each  lever  works  two  pumps; 
and  the  length  of  stroke,  or  the  distance  through  which  the  pistons  move 
in  the  cyhnders,  is  14  inches.  The  pistons  or  upper  boxes  are  of  brass 
with  butterfly  valves;  the  band  of  leather  round  each  is  secured  by 
screws,  (in  place  of  nails  in  the  wooden  box.) 

*  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention :'  the  truth  of  this  proverb  is  often 
illustrated  by  seamen,  especially  as  regards  the  raising  of  water.  Nu- 
merous are  the  instances  in  which  they  have  relieved  themselves  from 
situations  so  alarming  as  to  paralyze  the  inventive  faculties  of  most 
other  men ;  either  by  devices  to  work  the  ordinary  pumps  when 
their  strength  was  exhausted,  or  in  producing  substitutes  for  them  when 
worn  out.  A  singular  example  of  the  latter  is  mentioned  by  Dampier, 
which  may  be  of  service  to  sailors.  It  is  attributed  to  a  people  who  are 
not  remarkable  for  their  contributions  to  the  useful  arts,  and  on  that  account 


•Biimey's  Voyages,  vol.  i,  112.  ^Hadcluyt*!  Collection  of  Voyageii,  Ac.  Lon. 
1596,  block  letter,  vol  iii,  88.  « Ibid,  vol.  i,  421.  <  Astley's  CoUecUon  of  Voyages 
Loo.  1746,  vol.  i,  227.      •  Travels  in  India,  Lon.  1078,  p.  90. 
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h  would  hardlv  be  just  to  omit  it*  In  the  course  of  Dampier's  voyage 
roaod  the  world,  while  siuling  (in  1687)  along  the  west  side  of  Minda- 
nao, one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  he  concluded  to  send  the  carpenters 
ishore  to  cut  down  some  trees  for  a  bowsprit  and  topmast.  '*  And  our 
pamps  being  faulty  and  not  serviceable,  they  did  cut  a  tree  to  make  a 
pomp.  They  first  squared  it,  then  sawed  it  in  the  middle,  and  then  hol- 
lowed each  side  exactly.  The  two  hollow  sides  were  made  big  enough 
to  contain  a  pump-box  in  the  midst  of  them  both,  when  they  were  joined 
together ;  and  it  required  their  utmost  skill  to  close  them  exactly  to  the 
making  a  tight  cylinder  for  the  pump-box,  being  unaccustomed  to  such 
work.  We  learned  this  way  of  pump-making  from  the  Spaniards^  who 
make  their  pumps  that  they  use  in  their  ships  in  the  South  Seas  after  this 
manner ;  and  I  am  confident  that  there  are  no  better  hand-pumps  in  the 
world  than  they  have."  (Dampier's  Voyages,  vol.  i,  443.)  lu  the  ab- 
sence of  tools  to  bore  logs  the  device  is  an  excellent  one,  and  in  some 
particulars  such  a  pump  would  be  superior  to  the  common  one.  It  is 
not  so  readily  made  as  one  of  planks,  out  it  is  more  durable. 

Various  ingenious  modes  of  working  their  pumps  have  been  devised 
by  seamen  and  others ;  the  power  of  the  men  has  been  applied  as  in  the 
act  of  rowing — this  plan  by  far  the  most  efficient  is  adopted  in  the  French 
navy.  A  rope  crossed  over  a  pulley  and  continued  in  opposite  directions 
on  a  ship's  deck,  so  that  any  number  of  men  may  be  employed  at  the 
same  time,  has  been  extensively  used  in  pumps  with  double  suckers,  as 
shown  at  No.  92.  Ropes  passed  through  blocks  and  connected  to  the 
brake  of  the  common  pump  have  also  been  worked  in  a  similar  way. 
Captain  Leslie,  in  a  voyage  from  Stockholm  to  this  country,  adopted  the 
following  plan,  which  in  a  heavy  gale,  may  be  very  efficient :  '  He  fixed 
a  spar  alott,  one  end  of  which  was  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  top  of  his 
pumps,  and  the  other  projected  over  the  stern :  to  each  end  he  fixed  a 
block  or  pulley.  He  then  fastened  a  rope  to  the  pump  rods,  and  afler 
passing  it  through  both  pulleys  along  the  spar,  dropped  it  into  the  sea 
astern.  To  the  rope  he  fastened  a  cask  of  1 10  gallons  measurement  and 
containing  about  60  gallons  of  water.  This  cask  answered  as  a  balance 
weight,  and  every  motion  of  the  ship  from  the  roll  of  the  sea  made  the 
machinery  work.  When  the  stern  descended,  or  when  a  sea  or  any  agi 
tation  of  the  water  raised  the  cask,  the  pump  rods  descended  ;  and  the 
contrary  moUon  of  the  ship  raised  the  rods,  when  the  water  flowed  out 
The  ship  was  cleared  out  in  four  hours,  and  the  exhausted  crew  were 
of  course  greatly  relieved.*  • 

A  ship  pump  made  of  such  boards  or  plank,  as  are  commonly  found  on 
board  ot  large  vessels,  was  devised  by  Mr.  Perkins,  for  which  he  received 
a  gold  medal  from  the  London  Society  of  Arts.  It  is  figured  and  described 
in  die  38th  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions. 

The  facility  with  which  wooden  pumps  are  made  and  repaired,  the 
cheapness  of  their  material,  the  little  amount  of  friction  from  pistons 
working  in  them,  and  their  general  durability,  have  always  rendered  them 
more  popular  than  others.  Like  many  of  our  ordinary  machines,  they 
teem  to  have  been  silently  borne  down  the  stream  of  past  ages  to  the 
I5th  and  I6th  centuries,  when,  by  means  of  the  printing  press,  they  first 
emerge  into  notice  in  modern  times.  The  earliest  representation  of  one 
we  have  met  with  in  print  is  in  the  German  translation  of  Vegetius,  on  the 
same  page  with  No.  82,  the  bellows  pump :  No.  87,  on  next  page,  is  a  copy. 
It  is  square,  made  of  plank  and  apparently  designed  to  drain  a  pond  or 
marsh.  The  piston  or  sucker,  which  is  separately  represented,  is  cylin- 
drical and  was  perhaps  intended  to  show  a  variation  in  xhe  con^ViMcUow 
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of  tliu  instrument.  It  hu  no  vilre  or 
clack,  but  eppean  to  he  a  modU  c«tion  of 
the  one  used  in  the  old  bilee  puiLp,  which 
waa  someiimea  compared  to  a  *  gonner'a 
sponge.' 

There  are  numerous  prooft  in  old  au- 
thors, that  pumps  were  common  in  welh  in 
the  15th  century,  since  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  early  part  of  the  following  one,  as 
things  in  ordinary.  In  1546,  thoy  were 
used  to  some  extent  in  those  of  London. 
In  the  'Practice  of  the  New  and  old  Fbi- 
sicke,'  by  Conrad  Gesner,  (who  died  in 
1565)  translated  hy  George  Bsker,  'one  of 
the  Q,iieene's  maiesiies  chiefe  chirurgians  in 
ordinary,' and  dedicated  to  Elizabeth,  (Lon. 
black  letter,   1599,)   is   a   description   of  a 

Florentine  distilling  apparatus,  to  which  a 

No.  ST.  A.  D.  im.  portable  pump  was  attached ;  the  latter  is 

described  as  "an  instrument  which  is  so 
formed  that  the  water  by  sucking  is  forced  to  rise  up  and  run  forth,  as  the 
like  practice  is  often  uted  in  pit*  ofwaUr  or  unHet."  Folio  215.  The  cele- 
brated mathematician,  necromancer,  and  alchymiat.  Dr.  John  Ties,  who 
was  frecjucntly  consulted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  had  a  pump  in  the  well  be- 
longing to  his  house.  In  Beioald'ji  commentary  on  [he  44th  proposition  of 
Besson,  (the  chain  of  pots)  he  observes  that  it  "oper^  sans  intermission  en 
*■' " —  '-  '-  "t  puits  facilement  tant  pompet."*  Sarpi,  who  first  dis- 
cs of  the  veins,  compared  them  to  those  of  a  pump, 
\l  the  blood  pass,  but  shutting  to  prevent  its  return.' 
s  had  not  wholly,  in  the  16th  century,  superseded  the  old 
mode  of  raising  water  with  buckets  in  European  cities.  At  that  time  a 
grpat  portion  of  the  wcMs  were  open — of  this,  numberless  intimations 
might  lie  found.  Thus  in  Italy,  the  poet  Aurelli,  who  was  made  gover- 
nor of  a  city  by  Leo  X.  was  murdered  by  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  his 
tyranny,  and  his  body  with  that  of  his  mule  thrown  into  a  well.  In  Lon- 
don, it  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  following  century  that  the  chain 
and  pulley  disappeared.  This  is  evident  from  the  following  enactment  of 
the  common  cjuncil  of  that  city  the  year  after  the  great  fire.  (1667)  "  And 
for  the  uffectual  supplying  the  engines  and  squirts  with  water,  pumps  are 
to  be  placed  in  all  wells:"'' — a  proof  that  many  were  open  and  the  water 
raised  in  buckets. 

Pumps  are  also  described  in  old  works  on  husbandry,  gardening,  &c. 
from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  often  used  to  raise  water  for  irriga- 
tion. In  the  'oyslema  Agriculturoe,  beins;  the  mystery  of  Husbandry 
discovered  and  laid  open,'  Lon.  1675,  directions  are  given  respecting  va- 
rious modes  of  making  and  working  them;  and  it  is  particularly  di- 
rected that  the  rods  be  made  of  such  a  length  as  to  permit  the  suckers  or 
'upper  boxes'  to  descend  at  every  stroke  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  well;  this  it  is  observed,  'saves  much  trouble.'  The  samo  remark 
accompanies  an  account  of  windmills  for  watering  land  [pumps  driven 
by  them]  in  the  old  'Dictionarum  Rusticura.' 

In  the  mines  of  Hungary  pumps  were  early  introduced,  but  at  wbtt 
p«nt>d  is  uncertain.     It  is  not  improbable  that  thow  describe  bj  Agri* 

■  Ilsitre  ds*  InUnuneni,  1670.      ^Haittond'sHislMyof  LMdM,p.  397. 
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u  were  u«ed  in  some  of  tlie  tame  mines  by  the 
ancients,  and  have  always  formed  part  of 
the  machinery  fur  discharging  water  from 
them  since  the  fa!l  of  the  Roman  empire. 
All  that  are  figured  in  ihe  De  Re  Metallica, 
are  extremely  simple,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion are  atmospheric  or  sucking  pumps. 
They  are  all  of  bored  logs.  Some  are  sin- 
gle pumps,  and  are  worked  by  men  with 
levers,  cranks,  and  also  by  a  kind  of  pendu- 
lum. Others  are  double,  triple,  &c.,  and 
worked  by  water  wheels.  Ol'  ihe  last  some 
are  arranged  in  rows,  and  the  piston  rods 
raised  by  cams  as  in  a  stamping  mill;  the 
weight  of  the  rods  carrying  them  down. 
Others  are  placed  in  tiers  one  above  ano- 
ther; the  lowest  one  raises  the  water  from 
the  bottom  of  the  shall  or  well,  and  dis- 
charges it  into  a  reservoir  at  its  upper  end : 
into  this  reservoir  the  next  pump  is  placed, 
which  raises  it  into  a  higher  one,  and  so  on 
to  the  top.  A  pump  of  this  kind  from  Ag- 
ncola,  has  been  oAen  republlBhed.  It  was 
copied  by  Bockler  and  others.  A  figure  of 
it  IS  inserted  in  Gregory's  Mechanics,  Ja- 
mleson's  Dictionary,  &c. 

We  have  selected  No.  88,  as  a  specimen 
of  a  single  pump,  and  of  upper  and  lower 

of  the  latter ;  the  upper  part  of  one  is  tapered  U 


pump 


log: 
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t  the  present  time.  The  valvf 
ckck  is  a  disk  laid  loosely  over 
the  apertures,  and  Is  kept  in  its 
place  by  the  rod,  which  passes 
through  its  centre  and  admits  it 
to  rise  and  fall.  C,  the  conical 
sucker  referred  to,  p.  214. 

The  annexed  figure  of  a 
double  pump  is  from  Fludd's 
works.  It  appears  to  have 
been  sketched  by  him  while  in 
Germany,  from  one  in  actual 
use.  It  is  represented  as 
worked  by  a  water  wheel, 
that,  by  means  of  cog  wheels 
transmitted  motion  to  the  hori- 
zontal shaft;  the  cams  on  which 
alternately  depressed  one  end 
of  the  levers  to  which  the  pump 
rods  were  attached,  and  thus 
raised  the  latter.  They  de- 
scended by  their  own  weight, 
'"  appear  from  an  inspeo- 


tion  of  the  li^re.     The  separate  view  of  a  rod  is  intended  to  ahow  {.Im 
plication  of  eraaki  on  llie  Iionzontal  ahaA,  in  plus  o[  c&ma  ttxA  W 


Tim.  Tae  love*  ezkds  of  Uic  pazopf  ire  ir^serced  :s  bidns  viikli  ict  as 
ilnuxiert.  A  dc#:i'&Je  lerief  of  puaps,  (:>:«  over  tbe  oiiirr  as  employed 
ill  a.  wLut  u  5lAjkIrch  :*:  G^rrrrar  v^  :s  also  £r::rei  bv  Fluid.  It  25  inte- 
retids*^  osi  ncoo-ir^t  of  tjae  raxie  ox"  comii::ii.:c*.ir.£  nicitioB  to  tije  rnds.  A 
cruik  fjtk  Lue  uiie  of  a.  wkU:r  "nbeel  :zspfcrt5  n:>:.os  to  a  walkia^  Keais,  u 
u«  a  »*.eaai  eEs^'lr^e;  (iz.  tl'ie  iatUrr  ti:ie  opera::-:::  is  reversed)  and  the  pump 
rudi  are  atuc&e-i  to  botn  ei^i^  of  the  beam.* 

Tiix;  ;dea  may  probably  occur  to  ibe  zeaeral  reader,  tltax  d>e  rDecbaBi 
eal  taleiit  ax«d  euterprl^e  of  Uie  prececir.z  ar^d  present  ceatur^-,  which 
Iftare  produced  bo  mauy  orisinal  machi.r:es  arid  scarcely  left  an  axscient 
derice  unimproved,  must  have  imparted  to  :be  old  aimospLenc  pamp  new 
feature*,  and  made  it  capable  of  L^creased  results.  It  is  trae  that  iew  de- 
Ticet  }jave  occupied  a  greater  share  of  atter.t:on,  and  on  cone  have  more  ef- 
fort»  t/j  improve  tl.em  been  bestowed;  but  how  far  these  have  been  rao- 
ce»«rul  may  be  inferrei  from  the  f<ict — that  notu-ilhstandisg  the  endleu 
variety  of  forms  inVi  which  its  workinz  parts  have  been  changed,  and 
the  i^reat  number  of  ailed ^ed  improvemer.Ts  :n  suckers,  pistons,  vah'es,  &c. 
the  machine  as  m%/le  by  the  ancients,  stiil  gfmeralijf  preraHs;  so  that 
were  s^^me  of  tlieir  pump  roiikers  to  reappear,  and  visit  their  fellow  crafts- 
men t}irou;rhout  the  world,  they  would  £nd  little  difficulty  in  resuming 
their  rxM:upation. 

1'he  pump,  although  a  simple  instrument,  is  confined  chiefly  to  ci\n1ized 
states,  while  the  txient  to  which  it  is  employed,  indicates  pretty  correctly 
the  degree  of  refinement  attained  by  the  people  who  possess  iL  Whether 
it  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  under  the  Pharaohs  or  not,  may  be  a 
question ;  but  when  Egypt  under  the  Greeks  realized  a  partial  revival  of 
her  former  glory,  the  forcing  pump  we  knew  made  its  appearance  there; 
and  under  the  Bucttud  Ptolcmv,  when  that  country  was  a  school  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  *is  most  valuable  modifications  were  known.  In  suc- 
ceeding; aees,  the  atmospheric  pump  has  been  a  regular  attendant  on  the 
revival  of  learnm^r  and  of  the  arts.  Wherever  these  have  made  the  most 
pro^renf*.  //tere  rhe  pump  is  mostly  used.  In  Germany,  France.  Holland, 
Great  hritam,  and  tlic  United  States,  it  is  most  extensively  employed.  In 
S|iJiin.  Prirtngal,  Mi;xico  and  South  America,  but  partially  so.  In  Turkey, 
Egypt,  O'ro'ico,  Ace.  still  less ;  while  in  Asia  and  Africa,  generally,  it  is  un- 
known.*^ K;ryj>t,  even  under  the  auspices  of  Mohammed  Ali,  is  not  yet  pre- 
pare to  receive  it  again.  Its  history  in  any  country  is  that  of  the  people. 
Tak<*  Knssia  for  an  example :  of  the  devices  for  raising  water  there,  we 
are  informed  the  inhabitants  use  the  swape,  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley, 
(Son»  13  nnd  14)  a  drum  on  which  a  rope  is  wound,  (No.  23)  horizontal 
and  VMftical  wheels,  and  lastly  pumps;  these  last  it  is  said,  were  formerly 
very  rare,  but  are  now  hecome,  common,^  Just  so  of  the  people,  they  were 
formerly  very  rude  and  ignorant,  but  are  now  becoming  enlightened. 

*Do  NnUiriB  Simla  neu  Technica  macrocoAmi  hlstoria,  pp.  453.  455. 
^  As  r«f  Hrd<i  a  knowledge  uf  the  pump  in  China,  see  remarks  on  Chinese  bellows,  in 
the  nifxi  Book. 
'Lyell's  Cliirocterof  tlie  Russians,  and  a  detailed  history  of  Moscow.  Lon.  1823,  p.  63. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

puaipj  Of  mora  extended  «ppUe«tion  than  Ihoae  of  wood-  Description  of  one— Devicet  te 
pramt  wator  in  then  ftom  fVeesinf— WelU  being  closed,  no  obstacle  in  raistnf  water  flroni  them— A p* 
yficaiiea  of  tiM  ■tmospberie  pnrap  to  draw  water  Arom  freat  dutancea  as  well  as  depth— Sinirular  cir- 
naataace  ntteodinf  the  trial  of  a  Spanish  pamp  in  Seville— Excitement  produced  by  it— Water  raised 
tsfreat  derations  by  atmospherie  pressure  when  mixed  with  air — ^Deceptions  practised  on  this  prin- 
ciple—Device  to  raise  water  ttty  feet  by  atmospheric  pressure— Modifications  of  the  pump  innumerable 
— Paape  with  two  pistons — ^French  marine  pump— Curved  pump — Huschenbroeck's  pump — CentriAi^al 
puap— Weal*e  pamp  -Jorye^  improvement— Original  centriAigal  pump — Ancient  buckets  figured  in  thii 


That  the  public  lu'draulic  machinery  of  the  Romans  was  of  the  most 
darahle  materials  sufnciently  appears  from  Vitruvius.  The  chain  of  pots 
deicribed  by  him  was,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  wholly 
of  metal — the  chain  was  of  iron  and  the  buckets  of  brass.  The  pumps 
of  Ctesibius  that  were  employed  in  raising  water  to  supply  some  of  the 
public  fountains,  he  informs  us,  were  also  of  brass  and  the  pipes  of  cop- 
per or  lead.  Some  of  the  oldest  pumps  extant  in  Europe  are  formed  al- 
together of  the  latter.  Leaden  pumps  were  very  common  in  the  1 6th 
century.  They  are  mentioned  by  old  physicians  among  the  causes  of  cer- 
tain diseases  in  families  that  drank  water  out  of  them.  The  pump  of  the 
celebrated  alchymist,  Dee,  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter,  was  a  leaden 
one ;  and  which  he  expected  to  be  able  to  transmute  mto  gold,  by  means 
of  the  elixir  or  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  he  spent  his  life  and  fortune 
:*n  seeking.  In  the  vicinity  of  some  English  lead  mines  such  pumps  have 
for  many  centuries  been  in  use.  The  Italian  pump  that  led  to  the  disco- 
very of  atmospheric  pressure  was  also  a  metallic  one. 

The  introduction  of  metals  in  the  construction  of  pumps  greatly,  ex- 
tended their  application  and  usefulness,  for  they  were  then  no  longer  re- 
quired to  be  placed  directly  over  the  liquids  they  raised.  Those  of  wood 
were  necessarily  placed  within  the  wells  out  of  which  they  pumped 
water;  but  when  the  working  cylinder  and  pipes  were  of  copper  or 
lead,  the  former  might  be  in  the  interior  of  a  building',  while  the  reservoir 
or  well  from  whence  it  drew  water,  was  at  a  distance  outside;  the 
pipes  forming  an  air-tight  communication  between  them  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

The  following  figure,  (No.  90)  represents  a  common  metallic  sucking 
pump ;  the  cylinder  of  cast-iron  or  copper,  and  the  pipes  of  lead,  it 
will  serve  to  explain  the  operation  of  such  machines  in  detail,  and  to 
show  the  extent  of  their  application.  When  this  pump  is  Rrst  used,  water 
is  poured  into  the  cylinder  to  moisten  the  leather  round  the  sucker,  and 
the  pieces  which  form  the  clacks  or  valves ;  it  also  prevents  air  from  pas- 
ting down  between  the  sucker  and  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  when  the 
former  is  raised.  Now  the  atmosphere  rests  equally  on  both  orifices  of 
the  pipe,  the  open  one  in  the  well,  and  the  other  covered  by  a  valve  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder :  in  other  words,  it  presses  equally  on  the 
Water  in  the  cylinder  and  in  the  well  which  covers  both  ;•  but  when  by 

*Not  alMolutelj  00,  or  in  a  strict  philosophical  sense,  but  the  difference  is  so  slight  in 
ta  tltimde  of  25  or  S^  feet,  (the  ordinary  limits)  as  to  bo  inapprec'iabVe  m  ^  ^tVA^Aiti^ 
point  of  view. 


the  depreMinn  of  the  handle  or  lever,  the  sucker  U  raised,  this  equality  ti 
destroyed,  for  the  atraoipheric  column  over  the  cylinder,  and  consequent] j 
over  the  valve  O  is  lifted  up,  and 
sustained  by  the  sucker  alone;  it 
therefore  no  longer  pressei  on  the 
upper  orifice,  while  its  action  on  the 
lower  one  remains  undiminighed. 
Then  as  the  external  air  cannot  ea- 
ter the  pipe  to  restoi 
brium  except  through 
tnersed  in  the  welt ;  ii 
do  so,  (if  the  expreasi' 
ble)  it  necessarily  driv 
before  it  on  every  ascent  of  the 
sucker,  until  the  air  previously 


!  the  equili- 
efforts  to 
the  water 


tsined  in  the  pipe  is  expelled,  and 
both  pipe  and  cylinder  become  filled 
with  water. 

The  subsequent  operation  is  ob- 
vious. Wjien  the  sucker  descends, 
the  clack  on  its  upper  surface  is  rai- 
sed by  the  resistance  of  the  water 
through  which  it  passes  ;  and  when 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  this 
clack  closes  by  its  own  weight :  so 
that  when  the  sucker  is  again  eleva- 
ted, besides  overcoming  the  resis- 
tance of  the  atmosphere,  it  carries 
above  it,  and  which  it  discharges  at  the  spout — at  the 
imosphere  resting  undisturbed  on  the  water  m  the  well, 
h  portion  into  the  vacuity  formed  in  the  cylinder,  and  the 
s  its  return. 
horizmlal  distance  between  the  cylinder  or  working  part  of 
the  pump  and  the  well  is,  in  theory  unlimited,  bilt  in  practice  it  seldom 
exceeds  one  or  two  hundred  feet.  In  all  cases  where  long  pipes  are 
used,  their  bore  should  be  enlarged  in  proportion  to  their  length,  or  the 
velocity  with  which  the  sucker  is  raised,  should  be  diminished  ;  and  for 
this  reason — time  is  required  to  overcome  the  inertia  and  friction  of  long 
columns  of  water  in  pipes ;  hence  a  sucker  should  never  be  raised  faster 
lish  water  to  Rll  the  vacuity  formed  by  its  ascent, 
e  pipes  have  too  small  a  bore,  it  frequently  happens  that 
-cibly  driven  back  when  quickly  raised,  because  the  water 
iish  through  the  pipe  and  fill  the  vacuity  in  the  cylinder 
'"he  bore  of  wooden  pumps  being  equal 
^; — k.j    —   ..,:„  J „.u:i_    passing 


up  all  the  wate 
Mme  time  the 
pushes  up  1 


pinched   < 


than  the  pipe  ci 

In  pumps  whoa 

the  sucker  is  fori 

had  not  time  to  n 

tu  rapidly  as  it  was  formec 

throughout,   the  water  is  _ 

through  them,  as  in  most  of  those  of  metal.     This  is  one  reason  why  they 

generally  work  easier  than  the  latter.     It  is  immaterial  in  what  part  of 

the  pipe  the  valve  O  is  :  it  is  usually  placed  at  the  upper  end  for  the  con- 

Tenience  of  getting  to  it  when  requiring  repairs.     When  it  fits  close  to 

its  seat,  the  water  always  remaioB  suspended  in  the  pipe,  (unless  the  Utter 

■honid  be  defective)  as  mercury  is  sustained  in  ■  barometer  tube. 

In  cold  climates  it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  prevent  water  in 
pumps  from  freezing.  Metallic  pumps  are,  from  the  superior  conducting 
property  of  their  material,  more  aubject  to  this  evil  than  those  of  wood. 
Of  variouM  dericei  a  few  may  be  mendoned.    The  old  mode  of  ei 
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tbe  pamp  in  a  case  containing  tanners'  bark,  charcoa1»  the  dung  of  hor- 
0ea»  &c.  is  continued.  Others  are  to  prevent  the  valve  O  from  sitting  close 
to  its  seat,  or  to  open  it,  by  pressing  the  sucker  upon  a  pin  attached  to 
it,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  and  pipe  may  descend  into  the  well ; 
hence  every  time  the  pump  is  used  a  fresh  portion  is  required  to  '  prime 
it.'  A  more  common  method  is  to  connect  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder 
with  the  suction  pipe  by  a  stop  cock  and  short  tube,  as  at  C.  By  opening 
the  cock  the  water  in  the  pump  descends  through  it  into  the  pipe.  But 
the  usual  practice  in  this  country,  is  to  make  the  cylinder  of  such  a  length 
that  two  or  three  feet  of  it  may  be  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  frost;  about  a  fpot  above  the  valve  O  or  lower 
box,  a  plain  cock  is  inserted  :  in  winter  this  cock  is  left  partially  open, 
and  the  water  above  escapes  slowly  through  it  into  the  ground ;  while 
that  below,  into  which  the  sucker  is  made  to  extend  at  its  lowest  position, 
serves  instead  of  fresh  'priming.' 

A  similar  device  is  attached  to  the  lateral  pipes  that  convey  the  water 
of  the  Schuylkill  into  the  houses  of  Philadelphia. 

Some  persons  can  scarcely  conceive  how  tne  atmosphere  can  have  ac- 
cess to  a  well,  while  the  latter  is  covered  with  slabs  of  stone  or  timber, 
and  a  thick  bed  of  clay  or  mould  over  all.  They  forget  that  it  is  the  ra- 
rity of  air,  the  extreme  minuteness  of  its  particles,  which  enables  it  to 
circulate  through  the  finest  soils,  as  freely  as  people  pass  through  the  va- 
rious chambers  and  passages  of  their  dwellmgs.  Were  the  sides  of  a 
well  coated,  and  its  mouth  covered  with  the  best  hydraulic  cement— no 
sooner  could  the  sucker  or  piston  of  a  pump  produce  a  partial  vacuum 
within  it,  than  the  air  would  stream  through  the  cement  as  water  through 
a  colander  or  shower  bath.  And  if  the  top  and  sides  were  rendered  per- 
fectly air-tight,  it  would  then  enter  the  bottom  and  ascend  through  the 
water  without  any  perceptible  obstruction.  If  it  were  possible  to  make 
a  well  impervious  to  air,  no  water  could  be  raised  from  it  by  one  of  these 
pumps:  no  movement  of  the  sucker  could  then  bring  it  up.  We  might 
examine  the  apparatus  with  solicitude — remove  ita  defects  with  care- 
consult  the  learned  with  the  Florentines,  or  get  enraged  like  the  Spanish 
pump  maker  of  Seville ; — still,  the  water,  like  Glendower's  spirits  of  the 
deep,  would  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  refuse  to  rise. 

When  the  atmospheric  pump  is  required  to  raise  water  from  a  perpen- 
dicular depth,  not  exceeding  26  or  28  feet,  (i.  e.  in  those  parts  of  the  earth 
where  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  generally  stands  at  30  inches)  the 
length  of  the  cylinder  need  not  exceed  that  which  is  required  for  the 
stroke  of  the  sucker.  In  all  cases,  the  perpendicular  distance  between 
the  sucker,  when  at  the  highest  point  of  its  stroke  and  the  level  of  the 
water,  should  never  exceed  the  same  number  of  feet  as  the  tube  of  a  ba- 
rometer, at  the  place  where  the  pump  is  to  be  used,  contains  inches  of  mer- 
cury. But  in  the  temperate  zones  where  pumps  are  chiefly  used,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  varies  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  two  inches  of  mercury,  or 
between  two  and  three  feet  of  water ;  hence  the  distance  should  be  some- 
thing less.  And  as  the  level  of  water  in  wells  is  subject  to  changes,  it  is  the 
laudable  practice  of  pump  makers  to  construct  the  cylinder  and  rod  of  the 
sucker,  of  such  a  length,  that  the  latter  may  always  work  within  26  or  28 
feet  of  the  water. 

By  keeping  the  above  rule  in  view,  water  may  be  raised  by  these 
pumps  from  wells  of  all  depths ;  for  after  it  has  once  entered  the  cy- 
linder, it  is  raised  thence  by  the  sucker  independently  of  the  atmosphere, 
lad  to  any  height  to  which  the  cylinder  is  extended.  This  seems  to  have 
bten  well  understood  by  old  engineers.     The  remark  o(  \ho9Q  vi\kO  tuu^ 
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the  Florentine  pump  is  a  proof;  and  others  might  be  adduced  from  mudi 
older  authorities.  Plate  48,  in  Besson's  Theatre,  represents  an  atmos- 
pheric pump  raising  water  from  a  river  to  the  top  of  a  high  tower.  The 
cylinder  is  square,  formed  of  plank  and  bound  with  iron  clamps.  It  is 
shown  as  nearly  yjwr  times  the  length  of  the  suction  pipe,  which  is  ruund. 
"When  pump  rods  are  required  of  great  length,  they  should  be  made  of 
pine.  This  wood  does  not  warp,  and  as  it  is  rather  lighter  than  water,  its 
weight  has  not  to  be  overcome  (like  iron  rods)  wlien  raising  the  sucker. 

A  circumstance  to  which  wc  have  slightly  alluded,  was  announced  in 
the  public  papers  of  Europe,  in  the  year  1766,  which  roused  the  attention 
of  philosophers ;  for  it  seemed  to  threaten  a  renewal  of  the  disputes  about 
a  vacuum,  and  the  ascent  of  water  in  pumps  and  siphons,  &c.  A  tinman 
of  Seville,  in  Spain,  undertook  to  raise  water  from  a  well  60  feet  deep, 
by  the  common  pump.  Instead  of  making  the  sucker  play  within  30  feet 
of  the  water,  he  made  the  rod  'SO  short,  that  it  did  not  reach  within  50 
feet  of  it.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  he  could  not  raise  any.  Being 
greatly  disappointed,  he  descended  the  well  to  examine  the  pipe,  while 
a  person  above  was  employed  in  working  the  pump;  and  at  last  in  a  fit 
of  despair,  at  his  want  of  success,  he  dashed  the  hatchet  or  hammer  in 
his  hand,  violently  against  the  pipe.  By  this  act  a  small  opening  was 
made  in  the  pipe  about  ten  feet  above  the  water — when,  what  must  have 
been  his  surprise!  the  water  instantly  ascended  and  was  discharged  at 
the  spout ! 

The  fact  being  published,  it  was  by  some  adduced  as  a  proof  that  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  could  sustain  a  perpendicular  column  of  water 
much  longer  than  32  or  34  feet,  and  consequently  that  the  experiments  of 
Torricelli  and  Pascal  were  inconclusive.  M.  Lecat,  a  surgeon  at  Rouen 
in  Normandy,  repeated  the  experiment  with  a  pump  in  his  garden :  he 
bored  a  small  hole  in  the  suction  pipe  ten  feet  above  llic  water,  to  which 
he  adapted  a  cock.  When  it  was  open,  the  water  could  be  discharged 
at  the  height  of  55  feet,  instead  of  30  when  it  was  shut. 

As  might  be  supposed,  these  experiments  when  investigated,  instead 
of  overthrowing  the  received  doctrine  of  atmospheric  pressure,  more 
fully  confirmed  it.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  air  on  entering  the  pipe 
})ecame  mixed  with  the  water;  and  which  therefore,  instead  of  being  car- 
ried up  in  an  unbroken  column,  was  raised  in  disjointed  portions,  or  in  the 
form  of  thick  rain.  This  mixture  being  much  lighter  than  water  alone, 
a  longer  column  of  it  could  be  supported  by  the  atmosphere  :  and  by  pro- 
portioning the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  a  column  of  the  compound  nuid 
may  be  elevated  one  or  two  hundred  feet  by  the  atmospheric  pump;  but 
there  is  no  advantage  in  raising  water  in  this  manner  by  the  jntmp,  and 
we  believe  it  is  seldom  or  never  practiced.  In  a  paper,  on  the  duty  per- 
formed by  the  Cornwall  Steam  Engines  in  raising  water,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  May,  1837,  it  is  stated  that  a  little  air  is 
sometimes  admitted  in  the  pump  pipes,  which  it  is  alledged,  "made  the 
pump  work  more  lively,  in  consequence  of  the  spring  it  gave  to  the  co- 
lumn of  water,  and  caused  less  strain  to  the  machinery."  In  the  same 
paper  Mr.  Perkins  states  that  forty  years  bo  fore,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
impose  upon  him  in  this  country,  a  pump  which  raised  water  by  atmo- 
spheric pressure  100  feet :  but  he  detected  "a  small  pin  hole"  in  the  pipe 
through  which  the  air  was  admitted. 

The  same  deception  it  seems  gave  rise  to  the  humorous  poetical  satire, 
'  Terrible  Tractaratian*  The  ingenious  author  states  in  his  preface,  that 
he  was  employed  in  1801,  as  agent  for  a  company  in  Vermont,  and  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  proceed  to  London,  and  secure  a  patent  for 
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'mew  iDvcnted  hydraulic  machine.'     "I  was  urged  to  hurry  my  depar- 
lore  in  consequence  of  a  re|>ort  in  circulation,   that  certain  persons  by 
stealth  hod  made  themselves  masters  of  the  invention,  and  were  deter- 
mioed  to  anticipate  us  in  our  ohject  of  securing  a  patent  in   London.     In 
consequence  of  this  report,  thn  expenments  made  with  this  machine  were 
performed  in  a  hasty  manner.     By  it,  water  m  as  raised  through  leaky  tin 
pipes  in  a  hasty  experiment,  42  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  fountain  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinders,  in  which  the  pistons  were  worked.     I  embarked 
from  New- York  the  5th  of  May,  and  arrived  in  London  after  a  tedious 
passage  the  4th  of  July.     I  waited  on  Mr.  King,  then  ambassador  from 
the  United  States,  to  whom  I  had  letters,  and  was  by  him  favored  with  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  an  eminent  philosopher  and  chemist.     With  this 
gentleman  I  had  several  interviews  on  the  subject  of  my  hydraulic  ma- 
chine, and  from  him  received  an  opinion  in  writing  unfavorable  to  its 
merits.     I  likewise  made  a  number  of  experiments  in   London,  with  a 
different  result  from  what  I  had  seen  in  Vermont.     In  this  desperate  si- 
tuation of  the  adventure,  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Vermont 
Company,  informing  me  there  was  a> deception  in  the  patent — that  from 
experiments  made  subsequent  to  my  departure,  it  appeared  that  no  water 
could  be  raised  by  Langdon^s  invention  higher  than  by  the  common  pump, 
unless  by  a  perforation  in  the  pipe,  which  made  what  the  inventor  called 
an  air  hole,  and  which  by  him  had  been  kept  a  secret,     Mr.  Nicholson  in- 
formed me  that  a  similar  deception  had  been  practised  on  the  Academi- 
cians of  Paris,  but  that  the  trick  was  discovered  by  the  hissing  noise  made 
by  tlie  air  rushing  into  the  aperture."    From  the  disappointment  Mr.  Fes- 
aenden  turned  to  his  pen,  and  wrote  *  The  modern  Philosopher  or  Terrible 
Trarioraiion,*     See  preface  to  2nd  American  ed.  Phil.  1806. 

It  i«  possible  however  to  raise  water  by  a  short  cylinder,  fifty  or  even 
a  hundred  feet  high,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  device  is  useless. 
The  first  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of,  was  accomplished  nearly 
forty  years  ago  by  a  boy.  He  fixed  a  small  pump  (the  cylinder  was  12 
inches  in  length)  in  the  garret  of  a  high  dwelling,  and  a  tub  of  water 
in  the  cellar,  the  perpendicular  distance  being  nearly  50  feet.  About 
halfway  up  the  stairs,  he  placed  a  close  vessel,  (a  three  gallon  tin  boiler) 
from  the  bottom  of  which  a  small  leaden  tube  was  continued  to  the  pump 
cylinder;  and  another  tube  being  soldered  to  the  top,  descended  into  the 
tub  of  water.  A  third  tube  was  soldered  to  the  top  of  the  vessel,  and 
terminated  near  the  pump,  having  a  cock  soldered  to  the  end.  This  cock 
being  shut  and  the  pump  worked,  the  air  in  the  pipes  and  the  vessel  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  latter  consequently  filled  with  water  by  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  he  then  opened  the  cock  which  admitted  the  atmosphere  to  act  on 
the  sarface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel,  and  by  again  working  the  pump  the 
contents  of  the  vessel  were  raised  and  discharged  in  the  garret.  By  a  se- 
ries of  close  vessels  placed  at  distances  not  exceeding  30  feet  above  each 
other,  water  may  be  raised  in  this  manner  to  any  elevation. 

It  is  impossible  to  notice  here  a  moiety  of  the  projects  for  improving 
the  atmospheric  pump  and  the  various  parts  of  which  it  is  composed ; 
their  name  is  legion,  and  this  volume  is  far  too  limited  to  comprise  an  ac- 
count of  them  all.  Those  that  we  are  about  to  describe  are  of  modern 
date,  but  it  doei  not  therefore  follow  that  they  were  unknown  to  the  an- 
dents.  Men  in  every  age,  when  striving  to  accomplish  a  specific  object, 
naturally  fall  into  similar  trains  of  thouglit,  and  hit  upon  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  devices.  Could  the  ancient  history  of  this  machine  be  procured, 
it  would  we  have  no  doubt  prove,  that  (like  the  instruments  invented  by  % 
eclebraced  French  lur^on,  fac-si miles  o£  which  of  exqmailo  &n\ftYi,  vcei^ 
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■nbiequentli^  found  in  Fompeil)  not  «.  few  of  it*  Jivenifled  inodifiefttiaiis 
W«ra  anticipated  by  Greek  and  Roman  machinists.  Why  then  were  they 
not  preserved  or  continued  in  usel  For  the  same  reason  that  the  old 
pump  is  still  generally  preferred  :  and  were  it  not  for  the  art  of  printings 
It  is  probalile  that  not  one  of  the  modem  improvement!  of  thii  machine 
would  be  known  2000  yearj  hence,  any  more  than  those  devised  by  the 
ancients  are  now  known  to  us.  Those  persons  who  vre  familiar  with  it, 
well  know  that  a  large  majority  of  its  supposed  improvers,  have  returned 
from  long  and  laborious  mental  pilgrimages  in  its  behalf,  laden,  like  old 
devotees,  with  little  else  than  stores  of  worthless  relics. 

Of  innumerable  variations  in  its  construc- 
tion, the  greater  part  consists  of  diRerent 
modes  of  communicating  motion  to  the  rod, 
by  wheels,  cranks,  racks  and  pinions,  cams, 
plain  and  jointed  levers,  pendulums,  balance 
poles,  vibrating  platforms,  See.  Of  these  it 
would  be  useless  to  speak.  Others  consist  in 
two  or  more  suckers  in  the  same  cylinder;  in 
altering  the  form  of  the  latter ;  and  some  in 
mparlmg  motion  to  iKe  cvlinder,  and  dispen- 
sing with  the  sucker.  We  shall  notice  some 
of  these  here,  and  others  in  the  next  Book. 

The  introduction  of  two  suckers  or  pistons 
into  one  cvlinder  has  long  been  a  favoiite 
project,  fir.  Conyers  in  1673  proposed  a 
pump  of  this  kind.  He  made  it  of  plank, 
square  and  tapered,  (in  the  form  of  an  inver- 
ted and  truncated  pyramid,)  8J  feet  long,  80 
inches  square  at  the  upper  end,  and  8  at  the 
bottom  where  the  valve  or  lower  box  was 
placed.  He  fixed  two  suckers  on  the  tamt 
rod,  one  at  its  lower  end  and  the  other  so  as 
to  play  hair  way  down  the  trunk.  This  pump 
he  said,  raised  "at  least  twice  as  much  water 
as  the  ordinary  one  of  the  same  siie."  If 
such  was  the  fact,  it  was  by  (he  expenditure 
of  twice  as  much  force.  Had  the  boro  of 
the  trunk,  whore  the  upper  sucker  played, 
^^w  jj  been    uniform    throughout,    and    the    lower 

a-— 1[1  sucker  laid  aside,   and  with  it  the  force  ex- 

J    |h  pended  in  moving  it,  the  result  would  clearly 

^l     I  have  equalled   that   of  both.      Phil.   Trans. 

I      I  Abridg.  Vol.  i,  545. 

Kb.  91.   Doiibta  PlHonpiBik  About  the  year  1780,  Mr,  Taylor  of  South* 

ampton,  Eng.  introduced  two  suckers  or  pit- 
toes  into  one  cylinder,  each  united  to  a  separate  rod,  that  one  might  as- 
cend as  the  other  descended,  and  thus  discharge  double  the  quantity  of 
water:  No.  91  is  a  figure  of  it.  The  rod  of  the  lower  sucker  slides 
through  the  centre  of  the  upper  one ;  and  also  throueb  its  valve,  which 
is  a  spherical  or  hemispherical  piece  of  brass,  placed  looaely  orer  its  wal 
and  to  which  the  rod  acts  as  a  guide.  The  upper  parts  of  tfae  radi  ter- 
minate in  racks,  between  which  a  cog  wheel  is  placed,  having'  an  alieraaie 
movement  imjtartad  to  it,  by  a  lever  attached  to  its  axis,  ■•  in  tha  ooounon 
air  pump. 
Aaoibei  mode  of  woHting  this  pump,  !■  by  meukt  of  a  dram  fixed  to 
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«Dcl  of  the  shaft  of  the  cog  wheel;  over  this  a  rope  is  passed  and 
crossed  below,  to  which  any  number  of  men,  on  each  side,  may  apply 
their  strength.  Both  parties  pull  the  rope  towards  them  by  turns,  and 
thereby  impart  the  requisite  movement  to  the  cog  wheel,  and  consequently 
to  the  pump  rods  and  suckers,  as  shown  in  No.  92.  Mr.  Adams,  in  his 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  published  in  1794,  observed  that  these 
kind  of  pumps  had  been  "  in  general  use  in  the  royal  navy  for  five  or  six 
yeira."    Vol.  iii,  392. 


Na  93.    Working  Ship  Pumps  by  Ropea. 

In  1813,  the  London  Society  of  Arts  awarded  a  medal  and  twenty 
guineas  to  Mr.  P.  Hedderwick,  for  various  modes  of  imparting  motion  to 
two  pistons  in  the  same  cylinder,  by  a  series  o^levers,  instead  of  cog  wheels 
tod  racks.     Trans,  vol.  xxxii,  98. 

Atmospheric  pumps  with  two  pistons  are  used  in  the  French  marine, 
and  are  arranged  so  as  to  be  worked  by  the  men  as  in  the  act  of  rowing. 
Neither  racks  nor  pinions  are  used  in  communicating  motion  to  the 
rods.  The  upper  ends  of  these  are  continued  outside  the  cylinders  and 
bent  a  little  outwards,  and  then  connected  by  a  bolt  to  each  end  of  a  short 
vibrating  beam  which  is  moved  by  the  men.  The  rods  do  not  descend 
ia  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  as  in  the  preceding  figure,  but  are  attached 
to  one  side  of  the  suckers.  The  lower  rod  passes  through  an  opening  in 
the  upper  sucker,  which  is  closed  by  a  collar  of  leather.  Hachette's 
Traite  Elementaire  des  Machines.  Paris,  1819,  p.  153. 

Pumps  with  double  pistons  arc  not  of  modern  date :  there  is  one  figured 
in  Besson's  Theatre  des  Instrumens. 

The  ailed ged  superiority  of  these  pumps  is  more  specious  than  real. 
It  is  true  the  inertia  of  the  water  in  ascending  tlie  pipes  has  not  to  be 
overcome  at  every  stroke,  as  in  the  common  pump,  since  its  motion  through 
them  is  continuous ;  nor  is  its  direction  changed,  as  when  two  separate 
cylinders  are  used,  being  then  diverted  into  them  from  the  pipes  at  angles 
more  or  less  acute.  These  are  real  advantages;  but  if  we  mistake  not, 
they  are  the  only  ones,  unless  taking  up  less  room  on  ship  board  be  an- 
other. But  from  the  cylinders  being  twice  the  ordinary  length,  these 
machines  are  really  double  pumps ;  having  not  only  two  suckers  and  two 
rods,  but  also  two  cylinders,  ana  requiring  twice  the  power  to  work  them. 
The  principal  difference  between  them  and  the  usual  double  pump,  is  that 
the  cylinders  are  united  together  on  the  same  axis,  while  in  the  latter, 
they  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other.  In  point  of  economy,  we  think 
pumps  with  two  distinct  cylinders  are  preferable;  they  are  less  complex, 
and  of  course  less  liable  to  derangement :  a  longer  stroke  can  be  ob- 
ttioed  in  them,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  when  one  is  disordered, 
the  other  can  be  continued  in  use.  On  these  considerations  we  believe 
donble  piston  pumps  were  abandoned  in  the  British  navy. 

A  singular  modification  of  the  common  pump  was  devised  in  England 
in  1819,  for  which  the  Society  of  Arts  awarded  a  premium  of  twenty 
giineM.    The  chamber  was  curved,  and  the  centre  ot  the  cude,  ot  ^\iv& 
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it  formed  a  pari,  b 
cc)  moved. 


TIiG  objects  supposed  to  Vave  been  attained  by  this  airangenient, 
"greater  simplicity  of  workmanship,"  and  "greater  steadineas  and  preci- 
sion of  action"  (of  the  sucker.)  The  device  is  ingenious,  but  can  never  be 
generally  adopted.  The  spring  of  the  rod  with  the  wear  of  the  bolt  on 
which  it  turns,  must  soon  render  the  play  of  ihe  sucker  and  wear  of  the 
chamber  unequal:  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  making  the  latter  curvi- 
linear, and  of  repairing  It  when  bruised  or  otherwise  injured,  are  fatal 
objections.  The  pipe  must  be  separated  from  the  chamber  to  get  at  the 
lower  box  or  valve;  and  the  application 
of  the  pump  is  limited  lo  depths  within 
30  feet.     We  have   noticed  it,   lesl  the 

chanics,  should  lead  them  to  a  useleu 
expenditure  of  time  and  money.  In  the 
same  year  a  patent  was  issued  in  Eng- 
land for  making  the  cyUnder  in  the  form 
of  a  ring,  or  nearly  so,  ihe  centre  of 
which  was  the  fulcrum  on  which  the  pis- 
ton turned,  and  an  alternating  motion 
was  imparted  to  the  latter.  Repertory 
of  Arts.  vol.  XXXV.  1819. 

An  interesting  modificBtion  of  the  at- 
mospheric pump  was  described  by  Mus- 
cheribroeek  in  his  Natural  Philosophy. 
Instead  of  a  piston  or  sucker  working 
inside  of  the  cylinder,  the  latter  itself  ii 
moved,  being  made  to  slide  over  the  pipe 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  telescope 
tubes.  No.  91  represents  this  pump. 
The  upper  end  of  the  suction  pipe,  being 
HO.M.   miKBMbroeek-j  Fump.  made  ot  copper  or  brass,   ana   its  exte- 

rior smooth  and  straight,  is  passed 
ti.  ough  the  bottom  of  a  small  cistern.  Its  oril>ce  is  closed  by  a  valva 
opening  upwards.  A  short  cylinder  whose  diameter  exceeds  that  of  ths 
suction  pipe  is  slipped  over  the  latter;  and  to  its  lower  end  a  BtufEng  boi 
is  MtUpted  to  prevent  air  or  water  from  passing  between  them.    lu  Qpj 
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rered  by  a  valve  also  opening  upward.  The  pump  rod  is  at> 
the  same  end  by  a  fork,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  By  mo- 
sylinder  up  and  down,  the  air  within  it  and  the  pipe  is  soon  ex- 
id  its  place  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  water  in  which  the 
I  of  the  suction  pipe  is  immeroed.  When  the  cylinder  is  then 
!  atmosphere  forces  up  water  into  it,  and  when  it  is  depressed, 
'  being  prevented  by  the  valve  on  the  end  of  the  pipe  from  de- 
into  the  well,  esca)>e8  out  of  that  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  pre- 
\n  the  bellows  pump.  (p.  20C.)  By  keeping  water  in  the  cistern, 
:tually  preventetl  fn>m  entering  between  the  pipes  at  the  stuffing 
I  if  it  be  not  perfectly  tight.  A  cup  or  dish  formed  on  the  upper 
e  cylinder  to  contain  a  little  water  over  the  valve,  would  be  an 
*  in  this  description  of  pumps,  for  any  defects  in  it  [>y  which 
Jmitted  would  be  fatal,  as  a  vacuum  could  not  then  be 
ithin  the  cylinder,  and  of  course  no  water  raised  by  iL  Our 
lumps  would  be  almost  useless  if  water  was  not  kept  over  the 
.  is  that  which  renders  them  air  tight,  and  consecjucntly  efficient. 
>arly  part  of  the  18th  century,  a  new  method  of  exciting  the  pres- 
e  atmosphere  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water  was  adopted.  Its 
r  burst  the  fetters  with  which  long  established  modes  of  accom- 
his  object  had  embarrassed  common  minds.  He  left  the  old  track 
ind  the  result  of  his  researches  was  a  philosophical  machine  that 
resemblance  to  those  by  which  it  was  preceded. 
eople  are  practically  ac(|uainted  with  the  principle  of  the  Cmtri' 
vtpf  viz.  that  by  which  a  body  revolving  rounil  a  centre  tends 
from  it,  and  with  a  force  proportioned  to  its  velocity :  thus  mud 
from  the  rims  of  carriage  wheels,  when  they  move  rapidly  over 
i;  a  stone  in  a  sling  darts  off  the  mument  it  is  released  ;  a  bucket 
may  be  whirled  like  a  stone  in  a  sling  and  the  contents  retained 
in  the  bottom  is  upwards.  A  sailor  on  ship  board,  or  a  house- 
is  a  wet  mop  by  whirling  it  till  the  force  communicated  to  the 
articles  overcomes  their  adhesion  to  the  woolen  fibres.  Boys 
I  stick  pellets  of  tough  clay  to  the  end  of  a  switch  or  flexible  rod, 
Irawing  it  quickly  through  the  air,  the  force  imparted  to  the  balls 

sends  them  to  their  destination.  If  a 
tube  be  substituted  for  the  rod,  and 
the  end  that  is  held  in  the  hand  clo- 
sed, by  a  similar  movement,  balls 
dropped  or  water  poured  into  it, 
would  be  thrown  forward  in  like 
manner;  and  if  by  some  arrange- 
ment the  movement  of  the  tube  was 
made  continuous,  projected  streams 
of  either  balls  or  water  might  be 
rendered  constant:  the  centrifugal 
gun  is  a  contrivance  to  accomplish 
the  one — the  centrifugal  pump  the 
other. 

This  pump  generally  consists  of 
tubes,  united  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
or  letter  T,  placed  perpend icularljj 
in  the  water  to  be  raised.  (No.  95.) 
•r  end  is  supported  on  a  pivot;  perforations  are  made  to  admi\ 
',  and  just  above  them  a  valve  to  retain  it  when  the  pump  is  nd 
.     The  ends  of  the  transverse  part  are  bent  doNvnv9ard%  V>  ^v^ 
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charge  the  water  into  a  circular  trough,  over  which  they  turn.  To  charge 
it,  the  orifices  may  be  closed  by  loosely  inserting  a  cork  into  each,  and 
then  filling  the  pump  through  an  opening  at  the  top  which  is  then  closed 
by  a  screw  cap.  A  rapid  rotary  motion  is  imparted  to  the  machine  by  a 
pulley  fixed  on  the  axis  and  driven  by  a  band,  from  a  drum,  &c.     The 

centrifugal  force  thus  communicated  to  the  water  in  the 
arms  or  transverse  tube,  throws  it  out;  and  the  atmo- 
sphere pushes  up  the  perpendicular  one  fresh  portions 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  ejected.  These  pumps  are 
sometimes  made  with  a  single  arm  like  the  letter  L  in- 
verted ;  at  others  quite  a  number  radiate  from  the  up- 
right one.  It  has  also  been  made  of  a  series  of  tubes 
arranged  round  a  vertical  shaft  in  the  form  of  an  inver- 
ted cone.  A  valuable  improvement  was  submitted  by 
M.  Jorge  to  the  French  Academy  in  1816.  It  consisu 
in  imparting  motion  to  the  arms  only,  thus  saving  the 
power  consumed  in  moving  the  upright  tube,  and  by 
which  the  latter  can  be  inclined  as  circumstances  or  lo- 
cations may  require. 

A  combination  of  the  centrifugal  Pump  with  Parent'i 
or  Barker's  mill,  was  proposed  by  Dr.  West,  which  in 
some  locations  may  be  adopted  with  advantage.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  vertical  shaft  round  which  two  tubes  are  wound: 
(No.  96)  the  upper  one  is  the  pump;  the  lower  one  the 
mill.  The  area  of  the  lower  one  snould  be  to  that  of  the 
upper  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  perpendicular  heiirht, 
and  as  much  more  as  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  fric- 
tion. The  cup  or  basin  into  which  the  stream  (part  of 
which  is  to  be  raised)  is  directed,  may  be  attached  to  the  shaft  and  turn 
with  it,  or  the  latter  may  pass  through  it.     Tilloch's  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xi. 

The  first  centrifugal  pump  appears  to  hare 
been  invented  by  M.  Le  Demour,  who 
sent  a  description  of  it  to  the  French 
Academy  in  1732.  (Machines  approuve. 
Tom.  vi,  p.  9.)  It  was  merely  a  straight 
tube  attached  in  an  inclined  position  to  a 
vertical  axis,  and  whirled  round  by  the 
handle — the  tube  was  fastened  by  ligi- 
tures  to  three  strips  of  wood  projecting 
from  the  axis,  as  shown  at  No.  97. 

With  this  pump  we  close  our  remarks 
on  devices  for  raising  water  by  atmo- 
spheric pressure;  more  might  have  been 
added,  but  as  nearly  all  the  machines  yet 
to  be  described  illustrate  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  fol- 
lowing Books,  and  particularly  to  the  at- 
mospheric and  forcing  pumps  descnbed  in 
the  next  one. 

[The  vessels  under  the  pumjp  spouts  in  Nos.  90,  93  and  94,  are  Romu 
bronie  backets  from  Pompeii.} 
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lIACHnfES  FOR  RAISING  WATER  BY  COMPRESSURE  INDEPEICb 
ENTLY  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  INFLUENCE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

• 

DcrfmnoH  of  nacliioM  deaeribed  in  this  Book— Foreinf  Pmnp*— Anmlofjr  betweoa  ther  r»«l  I 

-Bbtorj  of  Cho  MIowa  that  of  tho  pvnip— Foreisf  pampt  are  water  bellowa— The  BeUovs  of 

Imrna  orifio— Tobal  Cain— Anachanb— Vulcan  la  hia  forf e—EfTptian,  Hindoo,  and  Parvviaa  blowlBf 

libc*    Piuahivo  bellovi  of  roldemithi  in  Barbary — Similar  iastrumenu  enployed  to  cjoct  liqnida— i>v« 

vice*  to  obtaia  a  eontisaoM  bla«t— Doable  bellows  of  the  Fonlah  blacksmiths,  witboaC  yaSves    Watpto 

AmAc  beDowa    Pomoetic  beUows  of  modem  E^ypl— Double  bellows  of  the  ancient  Egyptiaas-  Jel» 

Itvs  blowers  la  Ibe  middle  afos    Lantern  bellows  common  orer  all  the  East— Specimens  from  Afrieola 

— Csed  bf  BCfroes  in  tka  interior  of  Africa— Modern  Efyptiaa  blacksmiths'  beUows—V alcanas  bellova 

— TarioM  kiada  of  Roaum  bellowa— Bellows  of  Grecian  blacksmiths  referred  to  in  a  prediction  of  tbo 

Driphic  oracio    Application  of  lantern  bellows  as  forciof  pumps— Sucklaf  aad  foreiuf  bellows  parnpa 

■  Modem  doaseatic  bellows  of  aaeiant  orifin — ^Used  to  raise  water — Commute  Maeksmiths'  bellows  aa- 

pbyod  aa  fbrciaf  pompa— Ventilation  of  mines. 

Machines  of  the  third  class  described  in  this  Book,  are  such  as  act  bj 
compressure:  the  water  is  first  admitted  into  close  vessels  and  then  for- 
cibly expelled  through  apertures  made  for  that  purpose.  This  is  effected 
in  some  by  compressing  the  vessels  themselves,  as  in  bellows  pumps — in 
others  by  a  solid  body  impinging  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  as  in  nre  en- 
gines—sometimes a  column  of  water  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  at 
others  th^  expansive  force  of  compressed  air.  Of  the  last  two,  Heron's 
fountain,  air  engines,  and  soda  fountains,  are  examples.  Strictly  con- 
sidered, these  machines  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, (the  active  principle  of  those  of  the  second  class,)  but  in  prac- 
tice it  is  very  generally  employed.  When  the  working  cylinder  of  a  for- 
cing pamp  is  immersed  in  the  water  it  is  intended  to  raise,  or  when  the 
lauer  flows  into  it  by  gravity,  it  is  a  forcing  pump  simplv;  but  when  the 
cylinder  is  elevated  above  the  water  that  supplies  it,  and  consequently  is 
then  charged  by  atmospheric  pressure,  the  machine  is  a  compound  one, 
embracing  the  peculiar  properties  of  both  sucking  and  forcing  pumps. 
The  latter  therefore  differ  from  the  former  in  raising  water  above  their 
cylinders;  and  to  elevations  that  are  only  limited  by  the  strength  of  their 
materials  and  the  power  employed  to  work  them.  They  have  been  con- 
sidered by  some  writers  as  the  oldest  of  all  pumps.  We  shall  consider 
their  varieties  in  the  order  in  which  we  suppose  they  were  developed. 

An  intimate  connection  has  ever  subsistea  between  the  forcing  pump 
and  the  bellows ;  they  are  not  only  identical  in  principle,  but  every  form 
adopted  in  one  has  been  applied  to  the  other.  The  bellows,  from  the 
simple  sack  or  skin  employed  by  the  negroes  of  Africa  to  the  complex 
and  efficient  instrament  of  China,  and  the  enormous  blowing  machines  of 
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our  foundries,  has  been  used  to  raise  water:  and  every  modiBcation  of  the 
pump,  not  even  excepting  the  screw,  has  been  applied  as  a  bellows.*  A 
singular  proof  of  the  analogy  between  them  and  of  their  connection  in 
ancient  times,  is,  that  in  one  of  the  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  the  r^//n- 
Jricoi  pump,  (viz.  by  Vitruvius)  it  was  used  as  a  bellows  ''to  supply 
wind  to  hydraulic  organs."  And  that  rotary  pumps  are  as  numerous  ai 
rotary  l>cllow8,  is  known  to  every  mechanic.  Thus,  while  pumps  have 
been  used  as  bellows,  bellows  have  l>een  employed  as  pumps;  and  every 
device  to  obtain  a  continuous  current  of  air  in  the  one,  has  been  adopted 
to  induce  an  un}>rokcn  stream  of  water  in  the  other. 

The  history  of  the  bellows  is  also  that  of  the  pump;  and  if  we  mistake 
not  it  affords  the  only  legitimate  source  now  oj)en  in  which  the  origin  of 
the  latter  can  be  sought  for  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Under  this 
impression  we  shall  examine  the  bellows  of  various  people,  and  in  doing 
80  the  reader  will  find  an  auxiliary,  but  very  important  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, illustrated  at  the  sanw  time,  viz.  that  which  relates  to  valves,  for  the 
bellows  was  probably  the  first  instrument  of  which  they  formed  a  part 
No  other  machine  equally  ancient  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  they  were 
required.  In  fine,  the  forcing  pump  is  obviously  derived  from  the  bel- 
lows, or  rather  it  is  an  application  of  that  instrumtMit  to  blow  water  in- 
stead of  air — an  application  probably  coeval  with  its  invention. 

The  origin  of  the  arts  is  generally  considtircd  as  a  subject  of  mere  con- 
jecture. Antiquarians  and  historians  despair  of  discovering  any  thing  of 
importance  relating  to  the  early  history  of  any  of  the  simple  machines.  In 
the  present  case,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the^'r*^  bellows  was 
the  trumth ;  and  it  was  the  first  pump  too,  both  atmospheric  and  forcing. 
The  representation  of  it  when  employed  as  a  bellows  was  a  favorite  sub- 
ject with  ancient  statuaries  and  painters.  Pliny  gives  several  examples, 
and  among  others,  Stipax  the  Cyprian,  who  cast  an  elegant  figure  of  a 
boy  "  roasting  and  frying  meat  at  the  fire,  puffing  and  blowing  thereat 
with  his  mouth  full  of  wind,  to  mako  it  burn."  Aristoclides,  was  also  cele- 
brated for  a  painting  of  a  boy,  **  blowing  hard  at  the  coals  ;  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  room  appeared  to  be  illuminated  with  the  fire  thus  urged  by 
the  boy's  breath,  and  also  what  a  mouth  the  boy  makes."  Holland's 
Translation. 

That  the  bellows  is  of  antediluvian  origin,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
for  neither  Tubal  Cain  nor  any  of  his  pupils  could  have  reduced  and 
wrought  iron  without  it.  The  tongs,  anvil  ana  hammer  of  Vulcan,  (or  Tubal 
Cain)  have  come  down  to  our  limes,  and  although  the  particular  form  of 
his  bellows  be  not  ascertained,  that  instrument  is,  we  believe,  as  certainly 
continued  in  use  at  the  present  day,  as  the  tools  just  named.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  incredible  in  such  belief,  for  if  even  the  common  opinion,  that 
the  whole  globe  was  enveloped  in  the  deluge,  be  true,  Noah  and  his  sons, 
aware  that  the  destinies  of  their  |K)sterity,  so  far  as  regarded  the  arts  of 
civilization,  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  them,  would  naturally 
secure  the  means  of  transmitting  to  them  the  knowledge  of  those  ma- 
chines that  related  to  metallurgy,  as  among  the  most  essential  of  all.  Of 
these,  the  bellows  was  quite  as  important  as  any  other ;  without  it,  other 
tools  would  have  been  of  little  avail.  Now  if  we  refer  to  oriental  in»- 
chinery,  (among  which  the  bellows  o?  the  son  of  Lamech  is  to  be  found 
if  at  all,)  we  shall  find,  in  accordance  with  its  characteristic  unchangeable- 
Bess,  that  the  instrument  now  used  over  all  Hindostan  and  Asia  in  gene- 
ral, and  by  the  modern  blacksmiths  of  Cairo  and  Rosetta,  is  identical  with 

•Hachette's  Trait6  616mentaure  des  Machines,  p.  142. 
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Alt  with  which  the  nniths  of  Memphis,  and  Thebei,  and  Heli<^KiIi% 
arged  their  fires,  between  three  and  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  is  similsi 
to  those  found  figured  in  the  (brges  of  Vulcan  on  ancient  medals  and 
sculptures.  Numerous  were  the  forms  in  which  the  bellows  was  anciently 
made,  but  the  general  features  of  the  one  to  which  we  allude,  (the  lantern 
bellows)  have  remained  as  unchangeable  as  those  of  blacksmiths  them- 
selves. 

Strabo  attributed  the  bellows  to  Anacharsis  who  lived  about  600  years 
B.  C.  but  it  is  probable  that  some  particular  form  of  it  only  was  intended, 
for  it  is  not  credible  that  the  Greeks  in  Solon's  time  could  have  been  igno- 
rant of  an  instrument  that  is  coeval  with  the  knowledge  of  metals ;  and 
without  which  the  iron  money  of  Lycurgus,  two  centuries  before,  could 
never  have  been  made.  Pliny  (B.  vii,  56)  attributes  it  with  greater  pro- 
priety to  the  Cyclops,  who  are  supposed  to  have  flourished  before  the 
deluge.  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  who  lived  long  before  Anacharsis,  speaks 
of  it  in  connection  with  metallurgical  operations.  "The  bellows  are 
burned,  the  lead  is  consumed  of  the  fire,  the  founder  mclteth  in  vain." 
Iiaiah,  who  lived  still  eariier,  viz.  in  the  8th  century  B.  C.  alludes  to  the 
blacksmith's  bellows — *'  the  smith  that  bloweth  the  coals  in  the  fire."  And 
Job,  nine  or  ten  centuries  before  the  Scythian  philosopher  fiourished, 
speaks  of  "  a  fire  not  blown."  The  prophet  Ezekiel  also  speaks  of  the 
blast  furnace  as  common— -"  they  gather  silver,  and  brass,  and  iron,  and 
lead,  and  tin,  into  the  midst  of  the  furnace,  to  blow  thtfire  upon  it  to  melt 
it."  xxii,  20.  Homer,  as  might  be  supposed,  could  not  fully  describe 
the  labors  of  Vulcan,  without  referring  to  this  instrument.  His  account 
of  the  great  mechanic  at  work,  is  equally  descriptive  of  a  smith  and  hit 
forge  of  the  present  day. 

Obtcnre  in  smoke,  his  forges  flaroinsf  roond. 
While  bathed  in  sweat  from  fire  to  nre  he  flew ; 
And  puding  loud,  the  ro2Lring  bellows  blew. 
•  ••«•• 

Just  as  the  god  directs,  now  loud,  now  low, 
They  raise  a  tempest,  or  they  gently  blow. 

Vimd,  xvni,  435,  545.    Fojft, 

The  first  approach  made  to  artificial  bellows  was  the  application  of  a 
reed  or  other  natural  tube,  through  which  to  direct  a  stream  of  air  from  the 
mouth — a  device  that  has  never  passed  into  desuetude.  Such  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  modem  blow-pipe,  an  instrument  originally  designed  to  increase 
the  intensity  of  ordinary  fires,  but  which  subsequently  became  (as  the  arts 
were  developed)  indispensible  to  primitive  workers  in  metal.  How  long 
blowing  tubes  preceded  the  invention  of  other  devices  for  the  same  pur- 
pose is  ancertam;  but  from  the  fact  that  oriental  jewelers  and  goldsmiths 
still  fuse  metal  in  pots  by  them,  it  may  be  inferred  they  were  the  only  in- 
struments in  use  for  ages,  before  the  bellows  proper  was  known:  a  circum- 
stance to  which  their  universal  employment  over  all  Asia  at  the  present 
time  may  be  attributed,  and  the  skilful  management  of  them  by  mechanics 
there.  As  the  only  contrivance  for  urging  fires  in  primitive  times,  men 
wonld  naturally  become  expert  in  using  them,  and,  as  in  all  the  arts  of 
the  East,  their  dexterity  in  this  respect  would  be  inherited  by  their  chil- 
dren, and  be  retained  in  connection  with  their  use,  with  that  tenacity  that 
has  scarcely  ever  been  known  to  give  up  an  ancient  tool  or  the  ancient 
mode  of  usmg  it:  hence  the  paucity  of  their  implements;  a  file,  a  ham- 
mer, a  pair  of  tongs,  and  a  blowing  tube,  being  in  general  all  that  the 
budget  of  an  African  or  Asiatic  jeweler  contains. 

As  we  have  given  figures  of  sucking  tubes  to  illuslrale  l\ie  onmi  ol 
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the  mtraoapberio  pump,  we  here  insert  •ome  of  blowing  tubes,  u  ahowiog 
the  incipient  itue  of  the  forcing  pump. 


Ihit&  47plluulii(*rMd.  1S0DB.C.  Ho.  St.    Aucmdi  Efrpliu  Goliloiilb. 

No.  98,  reprcBenta  sti  Egyptian  blowing  a  fire  with  a  reed.  It  is  from 
the  paintings  at  Beni  Hassan,  and  extends  back  through  a  period  of  3,500 
years.  According  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  figure  is  that  of  a  goldsmitli, 
"  blowing  the  tire  for  melting  the  gold,"  but  from  the  comparative  large 
siie  of  the  vessel,  it  would  seem  rather  to  be  a  cauldron  in  which  the  ar- 
tioles  were  pickled.  No.  99,  is  the  figure  of  a  goldamilb  either  soldering 
or  fusing  metal  with  the  blow'pipe,  from  the  sculptures  at  Thebes.  The 
portable  furnace  has  raised  cheeks  to  confine  and  reflect  the  beaL  The 
pipe  is  of  metal  with  the  end  enlarged  and  pointed,* 

Sonnerat,  has  given  (in  the  volume 
of  illualrations  to  his  voyages,)  a  plate 
representing  modern  goldsmiths  of 
Hindosian,  from  which  the  annexed 
figure  {No.  100)  is  copied.  It  will 
serve  to  show,  when  compared  with 
the  preceding  cuts,  what  little  chan- 
ges have  taken  place  in  some  mechani- 
cal manipulations  in  the  East,  from 
very  remote  times.  A  similar  figure  i) 
in  Slioberl's  .Hindostan.  The  same 
mode  of  fusing  their  metals  was  prac- 
ticed by  the  ancient  gold  and  silver 
smiths  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Instead 
of  bellows,  says  Garcilosso,  the  laller 
had  blow-pipea  "  made  of  copper, 
ig-,  the  ends  of  which 
ibiy  by  means  of  the 
less;  so  accordingly  ihey 


the  breath  might  pass 
the  fit 

twelve  of  these  pipes  at  one 
itaries  on  Peru,  p,  52.) 
to  apply  a  leathern  bag 


s  the  quantity  o 


'  sack,  formed  <}f  the  skin 
n  No.  80)  as  a  substitute 


lbI,  to  one  end  of  the  tube  (»hnwn 

I  and  lungs.  The  bag  was  inflated  by  the  act  of  opening  il. 
^  into  It,  and  its  contents  expelled  by  pressure.  To  such 
I  to  allude  in  his  account  of  Eolus  assisting  Ulysses; 

The  adveriie  winds  in  Icatbem  bagR  be  brsesd. 

Compressed  Ibeir  fores,  and  locked  eadi  Htragglitic  blssL  Oij*.  10. 


ICTP'-  "hich  retain 
BrsMni  d>;  bsve  alMi 
MM  ^pplians.  veL 


>r  Ibicspi.  limilar  lo  those  ii 


•  cat,  have  bean  fon*l  n 


AtMiient bionxa  lonn  oi  ....._ .. 

in  Uteir  iprinj  perfeetlv.    Crucible*  limilar  to  thoea  oaed  at  ibt 
ml  d>;  have  also  bean  disccversd.    Wilkimoa's  Hannets  and  CbsIobs  pf  lbs  Aa- 
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And  Old : 

A  l>^ca  (n  UlyiMs  h«  eoMignnl, 
Aod  in  >  ilaer'n  lougb  hide  oncloMd  ■  wind.  JIM.  lir. 
The  g(ildsiTii[hd'  bellows  of  Barbary  consista  of  k  goat's  ikin,  Karioff  • 
reed  inserted  intn  it:  'he  hnlds  the  reed  with  one  hand  and  preatea  th« 
bag  with  the  olher.'  (Ed.  Encyc.  vol.  iii,  258.)  The  Damaraa,  a  tribe  of 
iiegroes  in  Southern  Africa  mentioned  by  Barrow,  iiianufacture  copper 
rings,  &C.  from  the  ore.  The  bullowa  they  use,  he  observes,  "is  made  of 
tbe  skin  of  a  gemsbok,  (a  species  of  deer)  converted  into  a  sack,  with  the 
born  of  the  same  animal  fixcil  to  one  end  fur  a  pipe." 

Simple  instruments  of  this  description  have  always  been  applied  to 
fji^t  liiiuids.  Small  ones  were  commnnly  used  by  ancient  physicians  in 
ulministering  enemas;  a  purpose  fur  which  they  are  still  used.  Larga 
ones  were  recommended  by  Apulludorus  the  architect,  a  contemporary  of 
Pliny  and  Trajnn,  as  a  substitute  fur  fire  engines,  when  the  latter  were 
Dot  at  hand.  When  the  upper  part  of  a  house  was  on  fire,  and  no  ma- 
chine  for  throwing  water   to   be   procured,  hollow   reeds,   he  observed. 


might  be  fastened  I 
jecttfd  on  the  flame- 


leathern  bags  filled  v 


md  the  liquid  pro- 


,t  of  wind  fro; 


was  desirable  ; 
vious  plan  ti 


o  that 
it — that  is,  a< 
device  we  ahall  find 
Wtiquity. 

bag,  was  the  admission  of^  air  by 
led  to  the  invention  of  the  valve, 
hydraulic  as  well  as  pneumatic 
ordinary  valve,  was  a  device  thai 
African  tribes.     A  bi 


ijy  ceaaed 
sed,  some  mode  of  rendering  the   blast  anUinuotu 
in  the  working  of  iron  indispensiblo,      The  most  ob- 
iplish  this  was  to  make  use  of  tieo   bags,  and  to   work 
ight  be  inhaling  the  air,  while  the  other  was  expelling 
ided,  the  other  might   be  compressed.      Thii 
ry  early  adopted,  and  by  all  the  nations  of 


iprovement  on  the  primitive  bellows  or 
separate  opening — a  contrivance  that 
t,VE,  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of 
lie  machinery.  The  first  approach  to  the 
that  is  still  common  in  the  bellows  of  some 
d  of  the  skin  of  a  goat,  has  a  reed  attached 
ind   the 


mvey  the  blast  to  the  fire  ;  and  the  part  which  covered  the  neck 
of  the  animal  is  left  open  for  the  admission  ol  air.  This  y^rt '\r  gathered  up 
b  the  hand  when  the  bag  is  compressed,  and  opened  when  it  is  distended. 


I  or  (Ik  Foiilah  BI 

An  improvement  upon  this  primeval  devic 
•f  the  Fuulah  blacksmitba,  on  the  western  c 


s  exhibited  \t\  \He  \m%)I1I\ 
■U  o[  A{nc^    Ax  oo\igMtt 


ax 
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of  two  calahuhes  connected  together  by  two  hollow  bamboos  or  reedfl,  in- 
•erted  into  their  aides,  and  united  at  an  angle  to  another  which  leads  to  ths 
fire,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  A  large  opening  is  madt.  on  the  top 
of  each,  and  a  cylindrical  bag  or  tube  made  of  «olt  goats'  skins  stitched 
or  otherwise  secured  round  tTie  edges.  The  workman  seats  himnelf  on 
the  grounil,  and  placing  the  machine  between  bis  lugs,  he  grasps  the  enda 
of  the  bags,  and  by  alternately  raising  each  with  the  mouth  ope»,  and 
puahing  it  into  the  caliibaah  wlien  doteA,  the  air  in  the  tatter  is  forced 
into  the  Rk,  and  a  uniform  blast  maintaiBcd.  The  action  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  gathering  in  the  hands  the  lower  edges  of  two  hat  liuiiigs,  and 
constantly  drawing  one  out  and  thrusting  the  other  in. 

The  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast  are  rppi-eseiited  to  have  other  kinds  of 
bellows.  The  principal  tools  of  their  smiths,  are  "a  hard  stone  for  an 
mnvil,  a  pair  of  tongs  and  a  small  pair  of  bellows,  with  three  or  more 
pipes,  wliich  blow  very  strong — an  invention  of  their  own."  We  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  description  of  these.  Sco  Grand  Gazetteer, 
Art.  Guinea;   and  Histoire  Generale,  torn,  v,  214, 

Another  species  emially  simple  but  more  efHcient,  ii  common  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  also  in  Wallnchia,  Greece  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
contrivance  for  admitting  the  air  is  an  improvement  upon  the  Inst,  but  the 
orifice  is  still  opened  and  closed  by  the  liners  of  the  blower.  Instead 
of  the  mouth  of  each  l>ag  l>eing  drawn  up  m  the  hand,  it  is  stretched  out 
in  the  form  of  a  long  slit;  to  the  lips  of  which  tu-o  strips  of  wood  are 
■ewed.  The  inner  side  of  each  strip  is  made  straight  and  smooth,  so  that 
when  brought  together,  they  form  a  close  joint.  They  are  grnsped  in 
the  middle  by  the  workman,  who  alternately  opens  them  when  he  raise* 
'em  when  he  expels  it. 

No.  102  represents  the  assist- 
ant of  a  Hindoo  blacksmith,  nix- 
ing his  fire  with  a  pair  of  these 
instruments,  (copied  from  the 
volume  of  plates  to  Sonnerat's 
Voyages.)  From  an  inspection 
of  the  figure,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  strips  facilitate  the  act  of 
cum pi-cs sing  each  bag,  by  their  ex- 
tojidinfT  'juite  over  it.  as  well  as  by 
thc.>ir  stiffness:  in  these  respects 
they  mfly  l>e  considered  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  boards  in  the  com* 
mon  bellows.  In  this  device,  the 
valre  becomes  further  developed. 
To  similar  instruments,  Mr. 
Emerson  refers  in  his  'Letters  from  the  Egean.'  The  crew  of  a  Hy- 
driot  vessel  having  taken  her  ashore  at  Paros  to  repair  the  iron  clasp  of 
her  rudder,  an  opportunity  occurred  of  examining  their  bellows.  Mr.  E, 
describes  thera  as  "a  very  antique  device,"  consisting  of  "two  sheepskins, 
united  by  an  iron  pipe  introduced  into  the  fire,  which  were  alternately 
dilated  with  air  and  compressed,  by  an  Arab  slave  who  kneit  abova 
them."  With  the  exception  of  their  not  being  made  of  bull's  hide  but  of 
•heepskin,  he  obaervea  they  would  oompleiely  suit  the  description  of  the 
bellowa  given  by  Virgil  in  the  Foarth  Oeorgic.  Blacksmiths  in  Ceylon 
ote  the  same  kind,  hut  made  of  bullocks'  hides,  and  furnished  with  noi- 
xlea  of  bamboo.  The  blower  aeau  himself  on  the  ground  between  tbe 
two  hMg4,  and  worku  thera  with  hit  kuda,  pulUnc;  up  one  and  poehiog 
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town  the  otber.  (See  «  Rgure  in  Daris'  history  of  that  is1«n(},  and  also 
m  the  Re^ster  of  Arts,  vnt.  i,  300.)  The  dtmeHie  bellows  ot  Egypt  U 
made  in  the  same  w»y,  and  probably  has  always  been  so ;  to  it,  Job  most 
likely  alladed,  (chap.*  XX,  £6.)  "The  ordinary  hand  bellows  now  used 
for  smBll  fires  in  E^pt,  (says  Mr.  Wilkinson)  are  a  sort  of  bag  made  of 
Ao  skin  of  a  kid,  wilh  an  opening  at  one  end  like  the  mouth  of  a  common 
carpet  bag,  where  the  skin  is  sewed  upon  two  pieces  of  wood;  and  then 
being  pulled  apart  by  the  hands  and  closed  again,  ihe  bag  is  pressed 
^wn  and  the  air  thus  forced  through  the  pipe  at  the  other  end." 

The  next  improvement  seems  to  have  been  that  by  which  the  slit  wti 
soperseded  by  a  Bap  or  clack,  so  as  to  be  tetf-acling,  as  in  the  ordinary 
European  or  American  bellows — in  altier  words  a  voIm,  that  opened  by 
ike  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  when  the  bag  was  raised,  and  which  waa 
dosed  by  its  own  weight  or  by  the  elasticity  of  the  confined  air.  Among 
ihe  interesting  discoveries  which  recent  examinalions  of  Egyptian  monu- 
ntents  have  brought  to  light,  figures  of  such  bellows  have  been  found 
sculptured  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  which  bears  the  name  of  Thothmes  III, 
one  of  the  Pharaohs  whu  was  contemporary  with  Moaes.  No.  103  repre- 
sents four  employed  at  one  firs,  each  pair  being  wnrked  by  ihe  hands  and 
filet  of  B  laborer,  and  in  a  manner  singularly  ingenious  and  effective;  prov- 
ing that  the  Egyptians  of  those  times  well  knew  how  to  combine  n 
liT  energy  with  Uie  weight  of  the  body  to  produc ' ""■ 


The  bags  were  secured  to  frames  or  to  the  ground,  and  appear  to  hare 
had  rings  of  cane  within  them  to  keep  the  leather  extended  m  a  horizontal 
direction.  A  separate  pipe  proceeded  from  each  to  the  fire.  The  valves 
or  clacks  are  not  shown  because  being  placed  underneath  they  were  out 
of  sight.  In  working  them  a  laborer  stood  upon  two,  one  under  each 
foot,  and  taking  two  cords  in  his  hands,  the  lower  ends  of  which  were 
secured  to  the  top  of  the  bags;  he  alternately  rented  his  weight 
Upon  each  to  expel  the  air,  and  inflated  them  when  exhausted  by  pulling 
the  cords;  thus  the  whole  weight  nf  his  body  was  uniniprruptedly  era- 
ployed  in  closing  one  bellows,  while  the  muwular  force  of  his  arms  wm 
iDcessantly  engaged  iti  opening  another.  We  question  if  a  more  simpio 
•ad  efficient  application  of  human  cfTcirt  can  be  produced. 

Such  bellows  were  used  in  Egyptian  kitchens,  and  were  indeed  necei- 
mry  when  the  massive  cauldrons  and  huge  joints  of  meat  boiled  in  then), 
are  considered.*  The  samp  praclice  continued  through  the  middle  ages, 
in  Europe,  when  'belluws  blowers'  formed  part  of  the  establishment  of 

•  WilkiBBoa-s  Hannm  and  Costimtor  iIm  AiKlsnl  EcTpliatis.  ia\.  Vi,  3U.  ^  A.  \u,Vft 
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see  that  soup  when  on  the  Rra 
r   the   relics  that  fornnprly   b»- 


Luldron  or  kitchen 
ni,  hut  whose  capacity 


royal  kitc)iens,  and  whose  duty  it  was  "to 

was  neither  liumt  nor   smoked."*     Amon^ 

]ong«il  to  Guy,  the  famous  Earl  of  War\i 

boiler,  made  of  bell-metal,  which  contains  1 

doca  not  et^ual  that  of  more  ancient  onea.' 

ploying  persons  exclusively  at  the  bellows,  as  in  the  preceding  cut,  Vir> 

gil  alludes  in  the  following  line: 

One  Bttra  the  Ere  and  Due  the  belloHe  blong.  En.  Tiii. 
Every  modern  bellows  maker  would  be  convinced  from  an  inspection 
of  the  last  figures,  that  valves  were  employed,  since  the  instruments  could 
not  possibly  have  acted  without  them  ;  but  all  doubts  resjiecling  an  ae> 
quaintance  with  the  valve  in  those  remote  ages  when  the  sculptures  were 
executed,  is  removed  by  two  oilier  bellows  portrayed  in  the  same  tomb, 
uid  shown  in  the  next  cut.     These  differ  from   the  preceding  and  were 


instrument  as  made  in 
■  been  of  wood,  in  the 
Incily  shown;  the  valves 
ary  bellow-s  turned  up- 
suhject,  this  circumstance 
have  almost  dl- 
ifiT  position  they 
vertically  as  in 
e  used  as  shown 


mble -acting, 
»  when  in 

nJed;   foi 

mly  is  connected  to  thi 


ipelling 


iheddownT  Fro 
tico  jiipet  a 


No.  10-1.    Erypliu  Brilairi  in 
perhaps  intended  to  show  another  varie 
those  times.      Their  upper  surfaces  seei 
centre  of  which,  the  orifices  of  the  vnlvf 
or  clacks  were  therefore  inverted,  as  in 
aide  down.     To  persons  not  familiar  with   the 
might  excite  surprise,  but  the  class  to  which  ihes 
tcaya  had  the  valve  in  the  movfahh  board  ;   and  in  whate 
were  used — whether  horizontally  as  in   these  figures,  o: 
the  next.     In  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  the  East  they  a 
in  No.  104. 

Put  are  not  both  bellows  in  the  last  cut  dov 
air  from  them  both  when  moved  up  as  well  a 
the  figu(«s  it  would  seem  that  Buch  were  inte 
resented  as  proceeding  from  each,  while  one  i 
No.  103 ;  and  one  instrument  was  deemed  sufEcient  ti 
borer^to  this  there  possibly  may  bo  an  allusion  in  the  knots  on  the  ends 
of  the  cords,  which,  in  the  hieroglyphical  language  of  Bgypt  may  sig- 
nify the  greater  liability  of  slipping  through  the  hands,  in  consequence 
of  the  superior  force  required  to  work  them.  Indeed  ,^r  different  bel- 
lows are  represented.  In  No,  103,  two  are  made  of  single  bags,  and  tvro 
of  douhie  ones,  as  appears  by  the  bands  around  them:  and  in  No.  104, 
one  is  round  like  the  lantern  bellows,  and  the  other  oblong,  both  kinds  of 
which  are  common  at  this  day  in  the  East;  and  both,  as  already  re- 
marked, seem  to  be  double  acting  like  those  of  our  smiths. 

Thid  variety  was  probably  designedly  introduced  into  the  sculptures  to 
kid  in  conveying  to  posterity  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  arts  at  that 
time  in  Egypt.  The  circumstance  is  an  interesting  one,  and  should  leid 
to  a  more  Uiorough  examination  of  those  wonderful,  those  eternal  recordi 
of  the  arts  and  aciences  of  post  ages,  than  has  ever  been  given  thera;  not 
mly  every  group  but  every  figure  among  the  millions  imprinted  on  theM 

■  AsAfeka'a  En^o.  Antii.     ^Moela's  Ei^iA  Conntiss.    Len.  1831- 
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imperishable  pages,  deserves  not  merely  to  be  scrutinized,  but  accurately 
copied.  Many  of  them  are  fraught  with  information  of  the  highest  in- 
terest to  the  arts;  and  whether  the  mass  of  hieroglyphical  records  be  ever 
understood  or  not,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these. 

One  of  the  figures  in  the  last  illustration  is  obviously  a  modification  of 
the  )\d  lantern  bellows  (so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  paper 
lantern,  still  common  in  Egypt:)  they  consist  of  two  circular  boards 
united  to  the  ends  of  a  cylindrical  bag  of  flexible  leather.  In  the  centre 
of  one  board  is  an  opening  covered  by  a  flap  opening  inwards,  and  to  the 
other  the  tuyere  is  attached.  In  working  them,  the  board,  through  which 
the  air  is  admitted,  is  moved,  and  the  other  kept  stationary.  They  are 
quite  common  in  Asia,  Egypt,  and  generally  throughout  the  oriental 
world;  and  appear  to  have  undergone  no  change  whatever,  either  in  their 
materials,  form,  or  modes  of  working  them,  since  the  remotest  times: 
even  working  them  by  the  feet,  as  practiced  by  Egyptians  under  the  Pha- 
raohs, is  still  common  at  the  native  iron-forges  of  Ceylon.  Dr.  Davy  in 
his  account  of  that  island  has  given  a  figure  of  them,  a  copy  of  which  is 
inserted  in  the  Register  of  Arts  for  1828,  page  267 :  the  cords  for  raising 
them  are  attached  to  an  elastic  stick,  instead  of  being  held  in  the  hands 
as  in  the  two  last  cuts. 

They  are  used  by  modern  blacksmiths  of  Egypt  in  a  horizontal  position, 
(as  in  the  next  figure)  and  worked  by  an  upriglit  lever,  which  the  assist- 
ant pushes  from  and  draws  towards  him.  M.  P.  S.  Girard  has  given  a 
figure  and  description  of  them  in  the  Grande  Description,  torn,  ii,  E.  M. 
p.  618,  planche  21.  He  observes  that  the  coppersmiths  of  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  use  the  same;  and  further  that  they  are  common  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa:  "  leur  forme  est  probablement  tres  ancienne.  II  rOsulte 
en  effet  de  quelques  reseignemens  que  m*ont  donnas  des  marchands  venus 
avec  les  caravanes  de  DdLrfour,  que  des  soufiflets  de  la  m^me  forme  sont 
employ^  par  les  peuples  de  Vinterieur  de  VAfriquc" 

Lantern  bellows  were  formerly  common  in  Europe.  They  were  em- 
ployed in  old  organs.  See  L'Art  du  Facteur  d'Orgucs,  Arts  et  MtJtieres, 
p.  667,  plates  132  and  135.  Sometimes  the  blowers  had  their  feet  fixed 
upon  the  upper  boards,  and  holding  by  a  horizontal  bar  they  inflated  one 
bellows  by  raising  one  foot,  and  compressed  the  other  by  pushing  down 
the  other  foot  (Encyc.  Antiq.)  The  scabilla  of  the  Romans  were  small 
bellows  of  the  same  kind,  one  of  which  was  attached  to  one  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  beating  time,  and  with  castanets  were  used  to  animate  dancers. 
Several  are  figured  by  Montfaucon.  The  ancients  varied  the  form  of  the 
bellows  almost  infinitely  in  adapting  them  to  various  purposes.  Some 
were  attached  to  altars  to  aid  in  the  combustion  of  victims  :  one  for  this 
purpose  is  represented  on  one  of  the  Hamilton  vases.  Lantern  bellows 
were  also  common  in  European  blast  furnaces.  No.  105  shows  their  ap- 
plication to  this  purpose,  copied  from  the  De  Re  Metallica  of  Agricola. 
Similar  bellows,  except  the  boards  being  of  an  oblong  form  like  the  one 
in  103,  are  common  in  Hindostan,  and  worked  by  hand  as  in  -the  next 
figure,  but  without  any  frame  to  support  them;  the  blower  kneels  and 
works  them  in  nearly  a  vertical  position.  See  a  figure  in  ShoberKs  Hiu- 
dostan,  vol.  v,  p.  9. 

The  bellows  of  Vulcan  were  probably  of  the  same  kind.   Those  repre- 
sented in  torn,  i,  p.  24,  of  Montfaucon's  Antiquities,  appear,  from  that 
portion  of  them  which  is  seen  projecting  from  the  back  of  the  forge,  to 
oe  identical  with  those  in  No.  105,  and   worked  in  prec\%e\^  xVye  «aifi'^ 
way.    In  plate  xx,  on  Painting,  of  D'Agincoun*8  HasXat^  oC  \^«  ^vcsa 
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Ana,  which  cmitaina  aome  illasirationa  of  the  Enpid,  executed  in  ibe  4th 
and  6th  ccnturita,  Vulcan'a  forg-e  is  n^presenteil  and  the  belloirs  blower 
behind  it,  apparently  with  tho  sainc  kind  of  instrument  aa  here  ahoviL 


That  Vulcan'a  licllowa  were  not  permanent  fixtures  as  those  nf  oar 
Btnitha  are,  but  were  similar  to  those  figured  ahoi-e,  appears  from  their 
having  been  laid  aside  when  not  in  use,  in  cnmrnon  with  orher  implpmcnis 
of  the  forge  ;  a  pmclicc  usual  at  the  present  timn  in  varioua  parts  of 
the  east :  and  we  may  add  that  like  modern  blacksmiths  of  Asia,  he  lat  at 
Ilus,  when  hia  wife  Charis  informed  him  of  the  arriTal  of  Thetis 
r  dwelling,  he  replied  : — 

Ilatle.  then,  and  ho*pilnhly  «pr«iid  Ihe  board 

For  her  reaale.  while  wilh  my  bml  despatch 

\ln!f  mv MIoKg  and  my  ■—' "'- 

He  iinnlii!,  nnd  vant  in' 

ilo«]iinpii>s  from  hia 

Upborne  wlih  poiu  on  Wgn  lurliinti*  nnd  weak: 

Tint,  (torn  Ihe  rorce  dialode'd  he  iSmit  apart 

™-i_,, ^-^--'   collecting  all. 


id  hot  with  toil. 


BeitDwed  then 


And  when  he 
required  for  her 


returned  to  make  the  armor  wfaich  Thelia 


(o  (Ae^re,  he  bade  Ihera  move.— R.  iviii — Cmeptr. 

:;laled  hy  Herodotus,  which  shows  that  the 
z.  by  two  bellows,  (and  in  all 
id  as  those  above  ft^ired]  was  employed  bjr 
ce.  The  Lacpdemontans  having  been  repeat* 
ns,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  to 
:h  they  could  overcome   them.     The  Pythiw 


A  singula 
■ame  mode  nf  nbtnining  a  c 

Crobabllity  by  the  snme  ki 
lacksmitba  in  ancient  Gre 
edly  defeated  by  the  Tege 
uceruin  the  means  by  wh 

a*aur«d  them  of  auccesa  if  they  recorerad  the  body  of  Oreatea,  the  ton 
of  Acunemtinn,  which  had  been  huriftd  aeveral  centuriea  aumewhero  in 
Arcadia,  the  land  of  their  enemiea.     Bein^  unable  to  diacover  the  tomb 

ibey  aent  a  aecnnd  time  tn  inquire  cnnceniing  the  place  of  hia  ir' * 

wbaa  tbey  received  the  following  anawer* 


OvLj 
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«  dtMt  mnJi  with  fened  extnUsa  blow, 

When  fDrm  lo  fann  vriih  mutual  •mnglh  repliM, 

And  ill  bj  other  ilia  nippoiled  liea; 

Ttnt  «utli  coataiiu  the  great  Alrides'  (on; 

Take  him  aad  cauquer  :  Tcges  then  i*  won. 
%ilie  receipt  of  this,  search  was  again  made  for  ike  body  without  inter- 
mission, and  at  last  it  was  discovered  in  a  singular  manner.  At  the  time  a 
Cbininerciat  intercourse  existed  between  the  two  countries,  a  Spartan  cav- 
1I7  oRicpr,  named  LiciiAti,  being  in  Tegea,  happened  to  visit  a  smith  at  his 
forge,  and  observing  with  particular  curiosity  the  process  of  working  the 
iron,  the  smith  desisted  frnmhis  labor  and  addressed  him  thus:  "Stranger 
of  Sparta,  you  seem  to  admire  the  art  which  you  contemplate;  but  how 
much  tnorc  would  your  wonder  be  excited,  if  you  knew  all  that  I  am  able 
to  communicate !  Near  this  place,  as  I  was  sinking  a  well,  I  found  a 
toKT)  seven  cubits  long.  I  never  believed  that  men  were  formerly  of 
hrrer  dimensions  than  at  present,  but  when  I  npened  it,  I  discovered  a 
Wy  equal  in  length  to  the  coffin — I  correctly  measured  it,  and  placed  it 
vhere  I  founil  iu"  Lichas,  after  hearing  this  relation,  was  induced  to 
believe  that  this  might  be  the  body  of  Orestes,  concerning  which  the 
orule  had  spoken.  Ha  was  further  persuaded,  when  he  recollected 
lliu  the  bdhw*  of  the  smith  might  intimate  the  tteo  winds;  the  anvil  and 
l^e  hammer  might  express  one  form  opposing  another;  the  iron  also, 
which  was  beaten,  might  signify  ill  succeeding  ill,  rightly  conceiving  that 
the  use  of  iron  operated  to  the  injury  of  mankind.  The  result  proved 
the  lagacity  of  the  Spartan  :  the  body  was  recovered,  and  finally  the 
Tegeans,  says  Herodotus,  were  conquered.     Clio,  67,  68. 


to.  lOT.  Ui|U  r«nliif  Flap. 


'  The  application  of  lantern  bellows  as  forcing  pumps  is,  without  doobt, 
of  :rreat  antiquity  :  their  adaptation  to  raise  water  was  loo  obvious  not  l» 
have  been  early  perceived,  and  hence  we  infer  that  they  were  at  least  oc- 
tsskmally  employed  for  that  purpose  liy  most  of  the  nations  of  old.  Such 
punne  an  mentioned  in  old  works  on  hydraulics ;  but  as  l\iej  Wy«  TAt«t 
SI 
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come  into  general  use,  even  !n  modern  times,  a  p&rticuW  account  of  them 
previous  to  the  art  of  printing,  is  not  to  be  expected.  A  writer  in  the 
Grande  Deter  iiition  (^  Egijpt,  describing-  the  smith's  bellows  of  that  coiw 
try,  observes  : — "Cos  aortes  de  soutfiets  uioient  employes  verticalcment 
dans  lo  seiisiume  siiicle  tanl  pour  animer  le  "fevi  des  forges  que  pour  Utter 
r  eau,  soit  en  rarcfiant  I'air  soit  en  le  comprioiant ;  ils  aunt  deciits  dan! 
I'onvrage  de  Ramclli,  imprimd  en  1558." 

No.  106  represents  a  double  lantern  bellows-pump,  as  used  in  the  16ih 
century.  The  mode  of  its  operation  is  too  obvious  to  require  detailed 
description.  As  one  bellows  is  distended  by  working  the  lever,  the  at- 
mosphere drives  water  up  the  suction-pipe  into  its  cavity  ;  and  the  otlier 
at  the  same  time  being  compressed,  expels  its  contents  through  the 
ascending  or  forcing  pipe  :  the  valves  at  the  lower  part  of  the  latter,  and 
those  over  the  orifices  of  the  two  branches  of  the  auciion-pipe  opening  and 
closing,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  There  is  a  pump  similar  to  this,  but 
geared  in  a  difTurcnt  manner,  in  Hachette'a  Traiie  eltlmentaire  dos  machi- 
nes. Papin,  in  a  way  to  raise  water,  which  he  proposed  enigmatically 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  in  16S5,  used  the  lantern  bellows  as  a 
forcing- pump.  In  a  solution  by  another  writer,  it  is  said ;—"  A  vessel 
made  like  the  body  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  those  puffs  heretofore  used  by 
barbers  being  filled  wiih  water,  a  piece  of  clockwork  put  under  it,  may 
produce  the  jels."  Phil.  Trans.  Abridg.,  vol.  i,  539.  A  similar  appli- 
cation of  the  bellows  was  described  in  Bcsson's  Theatre,  in  1579,  tho 
moveable  board  being  impelled  by  a  spring. 

No.  107  is  anothi^r  example  of  bellows  forcing-pumps.  It  consist* 
of  the  friclionlcss  piston  of  Gusset  and  Devillc,  (No.  S3,)  but  wi^'iout  a 
valve ;  a  farcing  or  ascending  pipe,  having  its  lower  orilice  covered  by  a 
valve,  is  attached  In  the  cylinder  below  the  pistnn.  Pumps  of  this  kind 
have  also  been  made  double  acting,  by  passing  the  piston  rod  through  a 
Btulfing  box  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  by  a  double  set  of  valves 
arranged  as  in  the  pump  of  La  Hire. 

Of  Inte  years  machines  like  those  figured  in  the  two  last  cuts,  have  been 
reintroduced  into  Eurnpe  and  this  country. 

Although  we  have  not  heard  of  atiy  one  having  run  out  of  his  wits  for 
joy  at  their  discovery,  like  the  blacksmith  mentioned  by  Cardan,  we  have 
heard  of  some  who  were  nearly  in  that  predicament  from  disappointment 
in  having  found  themselves  anticipated.  A  few  years  ago  they  were  an- 
nounced  in  this  city  as  a  new  and  very  impnrlant  discovery;  and  several 
gentlemen  allowed  their  names  to  gi)  abroad  as  vouchers  of  their  origina- 
lity and  superiority  over  the  commiiii  pump. 

The  proofii  of  the  antiquity  of  many  of  our  ordinary  utensils  are  derived 
from  n^ presentations  of  them  on  vases,  candelabra,  and  other  works  of 
art  that  have  come  down.  Of  this,  the  domestic  bellows  is  an  example ; 
the  only  evidence  of  its  having  been  known  to  the  Greeks  or  Romans, 
is  furnished  by  a  lamp  ;  but  for  the  preservation  of  which,  it  might  hava 
been  deetned  a  modern  invention.  Of  no  other  article  of  ancient  house* 
hold  furniture  are  more  specimens  extant  than  oflamps,  and  not  a  htile  ofthe 
jniblic  and  private  economy  of  the  ancients  has  been  ilbistralcd  by  them. 
Amo  .g  those  in  private  collections  and  public  museums,  are  some  that 
were  once  suspended  in  temples,  others  that  illuminated  theatres  and 
baths — that  decorated  the  banqueting- rooms  of  wealthy  patricians,  aa  well 
as  such  as  glimmered  ia  the  dwellings  of  plebeians;  the  former  are  of 
bronze,  elaliorately  wrought  and  enriched,  the  latter  mostly  of  oarthen- 
Ware.  The  fertility  of  conception  displayed  in  these  utensils  is  wonderfnL 
AR  sMnro  jeenu  to  bare  b^n  ramacked  for  devicei,  and  in  modiTying 


lM 
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tkem,  the  imaginstiona  of  the  deslgnera  ran  perreclly  wild  ;  while  many 
•ni  in  tbeir  formi  and  decoratinna  exquisitely  chtulc,  others  are  bizarre 
and  «ome  are  ohtcene.  There  is  one  of  bronze  on  which  an  individual  ia 
repreienled  blowing  the  flame  with  his  mouth,  as  in  the  act  of  kindling  a 
fire  i  and  in  another  the  artist  has  introduced,  as  an  appropriate  embelliah- 
ment,  a  person  perTtirming  the  same  operation  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  of 
precisely  the  aanie  farm  as  ihose  in  our  kitchens.  No.  108  is  a  figure  of 
this  lamp,  frotn  the  5tb  volume  of  Montfaucon's  Antiquities. 


!xarar>le  of  the  applici 
Bady  been  p' 


1  nf  Buch  bellows  as  Btmosphcric  pumpa 
B  207.  The  adjoining  figviru  (No.  109)  is  copied 
I  Kir^her's  litundus  Subterraneus,  torn,  i.,  p.  1230,  Amsterdam,  1665  : 
it  represents  two  large  bellows  employed  as  sucking  and  forcing  pumps, 
being  worked  by  a  water  wheel,  to  the  axis  of  which  the  crank  repre- 
Muted  was  attached. 

Bellows  like  the  last  and  worked  in  a  similar  manner,  were  among  an- 
cient devices  for  rentilating  mines  ;  the  various  modes  of  adapting  them 
to  the  parpose  may  be  adduced  as  another  c^iample  of  their  anahigy  to 
parapa,  SoiDetimes  they  woro  used  to  force  down  frosh  air  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  render  the  impure  and  stagnant  atmosphere  below  rcspira- 
ble;  at  others  they  drew  the  foul  air  up.  In  the  first  case,  they  were 
placed  near  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  a  pipe  was  attached  to  the  nozzle  and 
eontitmed  down  to  the  place  where  the  miners  worked,  and  when  the  bel- 
lows were  put  in  motion,  currents  of  fresh  air  were  supplied.  In  tho 
luter  ease,  the  pipe  was  connected  to  the  opening  in  the  under  board,  i.  e. 
to  tfaa  aspirating  valve,  through  which  the  impure  air  was  drawn,  and 
then  expelled  out  of  the  nozzle  ;  but  in  this  case  an  expiring  valve  was 
lecpiitvd  in  the  nozzle,  opening  outwards  to  prevent  air  from  entering 
ibroagh  it  when  the  bellows  were  again  distended.  The  same  result  was 
vmetimes  obtained  in  the  following  manner  :  An  opening  wai  made  and 
covered  by  a  valve  in  the  npper  board  instead  of  the  lower  one,  and 
vben  the  bellawi  were  distended,  the  impure  air  rushed  up  the  pipe 
which  was  attached  to  the  nozzle,  and  was  expelled  through  the  opening 
covered  bj  the  flap  when  the  bellows  were  closed.  Several  figures  re- 
pteionting  these  and  other  applications  of  bellows  are  given  by  Agricola. 

Qocuet  obaerves  that  draA  furnaces  were  probably  invented  early, 
itt  bm^»  teere  not.  We  should  suppose  the  reverse  was  the  fact-,  toT 
"im  adraniHgn  of  ui  artificial  bJaM  muK  have  been  obviovtt  Eiom  ^e  ftnft 
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c  of  the  mouLh  to  blow  it,  then  the 
ralve  in  lIib  lulter,  would  rolluw  aa 
i„3  il,„ 


n«e  of  fire,  and  naturally  led  to  thi 

reed,  sack,  and  subsecjuenily  a  slit 

an  almost  necessary  sequence ;   and  lotig  belur 

intensity  of  heat  by  flues  or  chimneys  could  have  been  thought  of.     iiu 

natural  occurrence  could  have   ltd   to   the  invention  of  these   before   the 

olber,  nor  has  there,  as  yet,  been  found  any  account  or  represeaUiliDa  uf 

draft  furnaces  of  equal  antiquity  with  those  of  bellows, 
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NilunJ  t>cJla»-)iuIB|U:  Blowing  •] 
Mb    JatuUmt  bk-Lluim-Spun 


■  mtild  oT  Vt1«DUnlu— Uwd  In  A>ia  uid 
Dunt  of  iwD  In  Ihs  PhiUulslphli  MaHUB— 

Unr  pomp  Bt  La  HIn,  lbs  crlloariol  •mm- 


Thk  bellows  described  in  the  last  chapter  are  nil   formed  of  leather  or 
■kins,  and  arc  obvious  modifications   of  the   primitive  bag  or  sack ;   the 
I  being  adopted   merely  to  facilitalo   their 


wooden  ends  of  s 


distension  and  colli 


iphoity  of  iheir 
general  efficiency  they  still  retain  a 
place  in  our  workshops  and  dwell- 
ings, and  are  in  no  danger  of  betng 
replaced  by  modem  substitutes ; 
but  the  ingenuity  of  ancient  bellows 
makers  was  not  exhausted  on  these, 
for  thoy  had  othera,  differing  both 
in  form,  materiala  and  mode  of  ac- 
tion ;  vii;  piiton  bel/aict;  machines 
identical  with  cylindrical  forrang- 
pumps.  At  what  time  these  were 
first  devised  we  have  no  account  j 
but  as  ihoy  are  described  by  Vitni- 
vius,  in  his  account  of  hydraulic  or- 
gans, without  the  slightest  intima- 
tion of  their  being  then  of  recent 
date,  tliey  may  safely  be  classed 
among  those  inventions,  the  origin 
of  which  is  too  remote  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

No,  110  represcnta  a  person  work- 
ing two  of  them  to  supply  wind  for 
a  water  organ,  from  Barbaro'a  Vi- 
truvius,  Venice,  1567.  They  are  sub- 
stanrially  the  samo  as  those  figured 
by  Perraiiit  and   Newtou  in  tbaA 


tmulatiocs,  and  by  Kircher  in  his  Musurgia  Univenali*,  (torn. 
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The  blower,  by  alternately  raising  one  piston  and  depressing  the  other, 
iiamped  air  into  a  large  reservoir:  this  was  an  open  vessel  inverted 
into  another  containing  water,  and  as  tlie  air  accumulated  in  the  former, 
the  liquid  was  gradually  displaced  and  rose  in  the  latter,  as  in  a  gas 
holder.  It  was  the  constant  pressure  exerted  by  this  displaced  water 
that  urffcd  the  air  through  the  pipes  of  the  organ,  whenever  the  valves  for 
its  admission  were  opened.  The  question,  perhaps  may  be  asked,  Why 
did  the  ancients  prefer  these  bellows  in  their  organs  to  those  formed  of 
leather  and  boards,  such  as  are  figured  at  Nos.  105,  108,  109  ]  Probably 
because  die  pressure  required  to  be  overcome  in  forcing  air  into  the  reser- 
voirs was  greater  than  the  form  and  materials  of  the  latter  could  safely 
bear.  It  is  very  obvious  from  the  brief  description  of  the  piston  bellows 
of  the  Romans,  that  they  were  calculated  to  produce  much  stronger  blasts 
than  could  be  obtained  from  those  made  of  leather.  Vitruvius  informs  us 
that  the  cylinders  and  valves  were  made  of  brass,  and  the  pistons  were 
accuratclif  turned  and  covered  (or  packed)  with  strips  of  unshorn  sheep- 
skins.    They  seem  to  have  been  perfect  condensing  air-pum|)s. 

A  figure  of  an  ancient  hydraulic  organ  is  preserved  on  a  medal  of  Val- 
entinian :  two  men,  one  on  each  side,  are  represented  as  pumping  and 
listening  to  its  music.  This  medal  is  engraved  in  the  third  volume  of 
Montfaucon's  Antiquities,  (plate  26,)  but  the  piston  rods  only  ai*e  in  sight ; 
the  top  of  the  cylinders  being  level  with  the  base  on  which  the  blowers 
stand. 

As  piston  bellows  were  known  in  the  old  world,  it  might  be  supposed 
ihcy  would  still  be  employed  in  those  parts  of  the  East  where  the  arts 
and  customs  of  former  ages  have  been  more  or  less  religiously  retained. 
Such  is  the  fact ;  for  like  other  devices  of  ancient  common  life,  they  are 
used  by  several  of  tlie  half  civilized  tribes  of  Asia  and  Africa — people, 
among  whom  we  are  sure  to  meet  with  numerous  primitive  contrivances, 
embodied  in  the  same  rude  forms  and  materials  as  they  were  before 
Grecian  taste  or  Roman  skill  improved  them.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  in- 
cidental observations  of  a  few  ti-avelers  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  know- 
ledge of  these  implements  in  modem  days ;  but  when  the  times  arrive 
for  voyages  of  discovery  to  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  describing 
the  machines,  manufactures  and  domestic  utensils  of  the  various  nations 
of  the  earth ;  (undertakings  of  equal  importance  with  any  other,)  these 
bellows  and  their  numerous  modifications  will  fui*nish  materials  for  a  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  useful  arts  that  will  be  replete  with  interesting 
information.  As  they  are  clearly  identified  with  the  forcing-pump,  an 
account  of  some  of  them  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Dampier  thus  describes  the  bellows  used  by  the  blacksmiths  of  Min" 
ianao.  "  They  are  made  of  a  wooden  cylinder,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  about 
three  feet  long,  bored  hollow  like  a  pump,  and  set  upright  on  the  ground; 
on  which  the  fire  itself  is  made.  Near  the  lower  end  there  is  a  small  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  trunk  next  the  fire  made  to  receive  a  pipe  ;  through 
which  the  wind  is  driven  to  the  fire  by  a  great  bunch  of  fine  feathers, 
fiistened  to  one  end  of  a  stick,  which  closing  up  the  inside  of  the  cylinder, 
drives  the  air  out  of  the  cylinder  through  the  pipe.  Two  of  these  trunks, 
or  cylinders,  are  placed  so  nigh  together,  that  a  man  standing  between 
them  may  work  tiiem  both  at  once,  one  with  each  hand."*  Here  we  have 
both  the  single  and  double  chambered  forcing-pump;  and  although  Dam- 
pier  has  not  noticed  the  valves,  the  instruments  were  certainly  furnished 
with  them,  or  with  some  contrivance  analogous  to  them,  but  being  out  of 
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tigh^were  left  nnnoticeil  h^ylliat  iiitetli"cnt  «aiior.  The  bellows  oi Matla- 
gtuear,  says  Sonnerat,  "  U  coiuposed  of  the  hollow  trunk*  of  two  irees 
lied  togelKer.  In  ihe  bottom  there  are  two  iron  funnels,  ond  in  the  ins!Je 
of  each  trunk  a  sucker  funiijihed  with  rofha,  which  supplies  the  place  of 
low.  The  apprentice,  whoso  busineEs  it  is  to  u«e  this  macliine,  alternately 
c  of  the  suckers  while  he  raises  the  other."''  Similar  irapleiDcnts 
tire  also  used  in  smelting  iron  as  well  as  in  fvr^ng  it.  In  the  fir^t  volume 
of  BUis's  "  History  of  HaJagasMr,"  Lon.  1838,  there  is  a  representation 
of  two  men  reducing  iron  ore  by  meanii  of  four  piston  bellows.  No.  Ill 
ia  a  copy. 


Ns.111.    Pliton 


The  furnace  is  described  as  a  mere  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  lined  with 
rude  stonework  and  plastered  with  clay.  It  was  filled  with  alternate 
layers  of  charcoal  and  ore,  and  covered  by  a  conical  roof  of  clay,  a  small 
opening  being  left  at  the  apex.  The  bellows  wore  formed  of  the  trunks 
of  trees,  and  stood  five  feet  above  the  ground,  in  wliich  they  were  firmly 
imbedded.  The  lower  ends  wore  closed  "  air  tight,"  and  a  short  bamboo 
tube  convoyed  the  wind  fiwrn  each  to  the  fire,  as  represented.  "  A  rude 
sort  of  piston  is  fitted  to  each  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  apparatus  for  rais- 
ing the  wind  is  c:>m[>lete."  As  no  mention  is  made  of  valves  nor  of  ihe 
oj>ening;3  through  which  air  entered  the  cylinders,  it  is  probable  tliat  ilie 

Eistona  wera  perforated  for  that  purpose,  and  the  passages  covered  by 
nps  or  valves  ojiemng  downwards,  a  device  which  the  artificers  of 
Madagascar  arc  ar-ipainied  with.  See  No.  114.  ThesE  bellows  are  of 
various  sizes,  though  ccnerally  from  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  Samclimes 
only  one  \*  used,  but  it  is  then  made  of  larger  dimensions,  and  ibe  blower 
itatiiU  and  works  it  with  both  his  hands.  To  do  it  conveniently,  he  raises 
himself  on  a  bank  of  earth.  The  bellows  are  not  always  perpendicular, 
but  are  inclined  as  figured  in  the  back  ground  of  the  cut. 
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.  The  blacksmiths  o£Java  use  the  same  kind.  Raffles,  in  his  History  of 
the  Ishuul,  (2  voL  193,)  after  Quoting  Dampier's  description  of  the  bel- 
lows of  Mindanao,  observes  his  account  '*  exactly  corresponds*'  with 
thai  of  Java.  *'  The  blacksmiths'  bellows  of  Sumatra"  says  Mr.  Morsden, 
**  are  thus  constructed  :  two  bamboos  of  about  four  inches  diameter  and 
five  feet  in  length,  stand  perpendicularly  near  the  fire,  open  at  the 
upper  end  and  stopped  below.  About  an  inch  or  two  from  tlie  bottom  a 
small  joint  of  bamboo  is  inserted  into  each,  which  serve  as  nozzles,  point- 
ing to  and  meeting  at  the  fire.  To  produce  a  stream  of  air,  bunches  of 
feathers,  or  other  soft  substance,  are  worked  up  and  down  in  die  upriglit 
tubes  like  the  piston  o£  a  pump.  These,  when  pushed  downwards,  force 
the  air  through  the  small  horizontal  tubes ;  ana  by  raising  and  sinking 
each  alternately,  a  continual  current  of  air  is  kept  up."^  The  Baahee 
Llanders  use  the  same  kind  of  bellows.^  The  smiths  of  Bali  have  them 
also :  "  their  instruments  are  few  and  simple,  their  forge  small,  and 
worked  by  a  pair  of  upright  bellows,  such  as  we  find  described  in  Raf- 
fles* Java.'**  They  are  not  contincd  to  southern  Asia  and  the  Etliiopian 
Archipelaeo,  but  are  used  in  continental  Africa.  "  The  bellows  of  the 
negro  artincera  on  tlie  Gambia,  are  a  thick  reed  or  a  hollow  piece  of  wood, 
in  which  is  put  a  stick  wound  about  with  feathers,  [a  piston,]  which  by 
movine  of  the  stick,  makes  tlie  wind.'*' 

Without  entering  into  the  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  wooden 
bellows,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  extracts,  that  such  have 
been  in  use  from  remote  times ;  and  that  the  cylindrical  forcing-pump,  so 
far  as  regards  the  principle  of  its  construction,  is  equally  ancient :  of  this, 
the  instrument  now  to  be  descril>ed,  aflbrds  another  indication.  It  is  tlie 
bellows  of  the  most  numerous  and  most  singular  of  all  existing  people^ 
a  people,  the  wisdom  of  whose  government  has  preserved  them  as  a  na- 
tion, through  periods  of  time  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
which  still  preserves  them  amidst  the  prostration  by  European  cupidity  of 
nearly  all  tne  nations  around  them ;  a  people,  too,  who  notwithstanding 
all  that  our  vanity  may  suggest  to  depreciate,  have  furnished  evidence  of 
an  excellence  in  some  of  the  arts  that  never  has  been  surpassed.  The 
ChiRejie,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  whom  they  greatly  resemble,  have 
been  the  instructors  of  Europeans  in  several  of  the  useful  arts;  but  tlie  pu- 
pils, like  the  Greeks  of  old,  have  often  refused  to  acknowledge  tlie  source 
whence  many  inventions  possessed  by  them  were  derived,  but  have 
claimed  them  as  their  own :  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  we  need  only 
mention  printing,  the  mariner's  compass,  and  gunjxncdcr. 

In  the  bellows  of  the  Chinese,  we  perceive  the  characteristic  ingenuity 
and  originality  of  that  people's  inventions.  A  description  and  figure  of  their 
bellows  were  published  in  London,  1757,  by  Mr.  Chambers,  in  a  work  en- 
titled "  Designs  of  Chinese  Buildings,  Furniture,  Dresses,  Machines  and 
Utensils,  from  drawings  made  in  China."  The  following  account  from 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Chinese  Repository,"  a  very  interesting  work 
published  at  Canton  in  China,  is  substantially  the  same.  "  The  bellows 
used  by  them  is  very  aptly  called  *  Fung  Sedng,  *  wind  box,'  and  is 
contained  in  an  oblong  box  about  two  feet  long,  ten  inches  high,  and  six 
inches  wide.  These  dimensions,  however,  vary  according  to  the  whim  of 
the  maker,  and  they  occur  from  eig/U  inches,  to  four  feet  or  more  in  length, 
and  so  of  the  width  and  height.  The  annexed  profile  view  will  give 
aome  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  constructed." 
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"  A,  B,  C,  D,  ii  a  box  divided  into  two  cKatnben  at  the  lino  O  H.  Ii 
iho  upper  one  is  tHe  piuon  £,  which  is  moved  backwards  and  Ibrwardi 
b^  moans  of  the  htuidles  attached  to  it;  aiid  is  made  to  fit  closely  by 


means  of  leather  o 


pawr. 


"StT" 
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The  lid  of  the  box  slides 

upon  lljc  top,  and  is  eulB- 

cienlly  thick  to  allow  dio 

workman  to  labor  ujran  IL 

At    F  J    are    two    sraaU 

holes  each  covered  witli  a 

valve ;     and    just    beloir 

Ihcm,  at  O  H  in  tlie  divi- 

larger  holes,    for    the    entrance    of   tlie 

Ilia  pnrt   of  the   bellows   is  made  of  a 

ovoid  form,  and   is  about  an  inch   thick. 

back  giJe  of  tho  bos,  and   plays  hori- 

the  mouth  I.     It  is  made  a 


sion  of  the  two  chambers,  a 
wind  into  tho  lower  chamber. 
thick   plank,  hollowed   into  ar 
The  clapper  G  is  fasicned  to   the 
Bontally  against  the  two  stojts  placed   i 

bigh  OS  the  chamber,  and  wlicii  forced  agninst  the  stop,  it  entirely  closes 
tho  passage  of  air  bej'ond.  When  the  pi^jlon  is  forced  inwaids,  as  repre- 
sented in  tho  cut,  tho  valve  at  F  is  closed,  and  thai  at  J  is  opened ;  and 
thus  the  upper  chamber  is  constantly  fillod  with  air.  The  wind  driven 
into  the  lower  chamber  by  |]ie  piston  urges  the  clapper  G  against  die 
ttop,  and  is  consequently  forced  out  at  the  mouth.  Tho  stream  of  air  is  unin- 
terru]>ted,  but  not  equable,  though  in  the  large  ones  the  inequality  is  hardly 
perceived.  An  iron  tube  is  somctimea  attached  to  the  mouth  which  leads 
to  the  furnace,  and  in  other  coses  the  moulh  itself  is  made  of  iron."  Th« 
Chinese  generally  use  them  in  an  inclined  or  horizontal  position,  frequently 
making  use  of  the  upper  side  as  a  work  bench.  In  the  figure  (and  th« 
one  given  by  Chambers)  two  rods  are  connected  to  the  piston  to  prevent 
it  from  springing  when  used  ;  this  appears  to  be  ihe  practice  with  regard 
to  those  of  large  dimensions.  In  small  ones  a  single  rod  is  sometimes  used, 
and  the  chamber  is  cylindrical.  In  the  collection  of  M.  Bertin,  (a  French 
minislcr  and  secretary  of  state  in  the  former  ]iart  of  the  last  century,) 
which  contained  "  about  400  original  drawings,  made  at  Fekin,  of  th« 
arts  and  manufactures  of  China  "  a  portable  and  Miiigle-aeluig  bellows  ia 
rcpreseotcd  as  in  the  next  figure.* 


which   is  a  ptst 
constructed   uiat  when 


No.  113.   CUm 
tba  lir  ia  forced  out  by  the  oppoaito  axtrami^.' 


I  out  behind, 
1  which  it  oo 
casions  in  the  box  moke* 
tlie  air  rush  in  with  great 
impetuosity  through  « 
lateral  opening,  to  which 
a  sucker  [a  valve]  is  af- 
fixed :  and  when  tho  pi»- 
ton  returns  in  on  inverao 
direction,  the  sucker 
[ralve]  closes  itself,  and- 
Navaretttf  preferred  tho 
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dnnese  bellows  to  the  European  one,  be  said  it  was  more  conunociioas 
ind  efficient.^  It  is  employed  to  some  extent  in  Java,  having  been  mtro- 
dnced  from  China.* 

Since  the  preceding  remarks  were  written,  we  have  examined  two 
bellows  from  Uhina,in  the  splendid  **  Chinese  Collection"  in  Philadelphia. 
One  of  them  belonged  to  a  traveling  blacksmith.     It  is  formed  of  a  cylin- 
drical joint  of  bamboo,  2^  feet  in  length,  and  between  five  and  six  inches 
diameter.     The  piston  rod  is  a  wire  ^  or  |  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  small 
gimlet  handle.   Air  is  admitted  through  a  cluster  of  five  or  six  small  holes 
in  each  end,  which  are  covered  in  the  inside  by  paper  flaps :  these  are  the 
indaction  valves,  marked  J  F  in  No.  112.     Along  one  side  of  the  bellows 
a  strip  of  wood  2^  inches  wide  and  1^  thick,  is  secured  by  what  appears 
to  be  eight  small  thumb  screws,  and  the  junction  made  dght  by  cement  or 
wax ;  tms  projecting  piece  i-esembles  those  on  the  sides  of  high  pressure 
steam-engine  cylinders,  and  is  intended  for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose,  its 
interior  being  hollowed  into  a  passage  for  the  wind  when  cxpellca  by  the 
piston  from  either  end  of  the  cylinder.     A  short  metallic  tube  conveys 
the  wind  from  the  middle  of  this  piece  to  the  furnace  as  in  No.  112.    The 
ends  of  the  bellows  are  secured  from  splitting  by  two  thin  and  narrow 
iron  hoops,  and  at  one  place  a  small  clamp  is  driven  across  a  crack,  as  is 
sometimes  practiced  in  mending  wooden  bowls.     The  instrument  resem- 
bles the  one  in  the  last  figure,  but  is  double  acting :  the  figure  of  the  artist 
tccompanying  it  is  seated  on  the  groimd  and  works  it  with  one  hand  while 
he  attends  the  fire  with  the  other. 

The  other  bellows  consists  of  a  long  box  like  the  one  figured  at  No.  112, 
From  the  circumstance  of  its  not  being  confined  in  a  glass  case,  and  per- 
mission to  examine  its  interior  having  been  politely  accorded,  we  haa  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  some  particulars  that  are  not  mentioned  in  any 
published  account  of  these  instruments  that  has  fallen  in  our  way.  It  is 
twenty-two  inches  long,  seven  deep,  and  five  wide,  made  of  thin  boards 
of  a  species  of  fir  and  extremely  light :  the  sides  and  ends  are  dovetailed 
together ;  and  the  bottom  appeared  to  be  intended  to  slide  over  the  sides, 
liaving  strips  projecting  from  it  and  no  pins  or  nails  visible  ;  this  arrange- 
ment enables  a  person  to  examine  the  interior,  and  to  replace  or  repair  the 
Talves,  &c.  with  great  facility.  The  boards  of  which  the  machine  is  made 
ire  of  a  uniform  thickness  (about  §  of  an  inch)  except  the  top,  which  is 
1^  inches.  The  reason  for  this  extra  thickness  was  perceived  as  soon  as 
it  was  removed,  (it  was  secured  to  the  sides  and  ends  by  long  wooden 
pins,)  for  a  deep  and  wide  groove  is  made  through  its  whole  lengtli  with 
the  exception  of  j^  of  an  inch  at  each  end,  and  at  the  middle  of  the  groove 

I  passage  is  cut  at  right  angles  to  it  through  one  side  for  the  air  to  pass 
into  the  tuyere.  Upon  the  removal  of  tins  thick  cover,  the  inside  of  the 
box  was  not  exposed,  for  another  thin  one  was  found  inserted  within  the' 
lides,  and  flush  with  their  edges.  This  was  a  board  slipped  between  the 
sides  and  resting  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  piston,  having  two  openings, 
one  at  each  end,  which  coincided  with  the  groove  in  the  outer  cover,  (the 
mner  cover  is  represented  by  the  line  H  O  in  No.  112 ;)  hence  the  wind 

II  driven  by  the  piston  alternately  through  each  opening  into  the  groove, 
•nd  by  the  action  of  the  valve  in  the  middle  of  the  latter,  is  compelled 
to  pass  into  the  tuyere.  This  valve  is  represented  at  G  in  No.  112, 
•nd  from  an  inspection  of  that  cut,  it  will  be  apparent  that  some  contri- 
Tince  of  the  kind  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  w-ind 
when  forced  from  one  end  of  the  bellows,  from  passing  along  the  groove 
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into  the  otHer  end;  it  connsts  of  a  narroir  piece  of  hard  ^ood  of  the  nma 
depth  at  the  groove,  and  of  a  length  that  rather  exceeds  the  width  of 
the  groove.  A  hole  is  drilled  through  one  end  and  a  pin  driven  ihrougli 
it  into  the  solid  part  of  the  cover,  so  that  it  turns  freely  on  this  pin,  ai.d 
cIdks  and  opens  a  passage  for  the  escape  of  the  wind  into  the  tuyere.  It 
is  driven  by  the  wind  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston  against  the  opposite 
cheek  of  tho  groove,  and  thus  prevents  the  wind  from  passing  into  the 
other  end  of  the  cylinder,  aa  shown  at  G  in  No-  112.  It  is  surprising  how 
easily  this  valve  plays  altliough  its  upper  and  lower  edges  rub  against  the 
mrfuces  of  tho  two  covers — a  trifling  movement  of  the  piston  drives  it 
against  the  cheek,  and  occasions  a  snapping  sound  somewhat  like  that 
from  the  contact  of  metal. 

When  the  inner  cover  was  raised  ont  of  its  place,  ihe  piston  and  indno* 
don  valves  were  exposed  to  view,  and  the  simplicity  and  efhciency  of 
these  [larts  were  in  keeping  with  the  rest :  the  two  valves  are  mere  flaps 
of  paper,  glued  at  their  Uitcer  edges  to  the  under  side  of  the  openings, 
and  hence  they  stand  nearly  perpendicular,  instead  of  being  suspended  from 
above ;  the  slightest  impulse  of  air  closed  them.  The  ]>i«lon  is  half  an 
inch  thick,  but  is  reduced  at  the  edges  to  a  quarter  of  one ;  it  appears  to 
he  formed  of  two  thin  pieces  which,  united,  ore  equal  in  ihickness  to  that 
mentioned ;  and  between  them  31*0  inserted  two  small  sheets  of  moderately 
BtiiF  paper,  which  project  an  inch  over  every  side.  The  part  that  pi-o- 
jects  is  folded  at  the  corners  and  turned  over  the  edges  of  the  piston  ; 
one  sheet  being  turned  0110  way,  and  the  other  tho  contrary,  so  that  when 
the  piston  is  moved,  the  air  presses  the  paper  against  the  sides  of  the  bel- 
lows and  renders  tlic  piston  perfectly  tight,  on  tlie  same  principle  as  the 
double  cupped  leathers  of  lirc-engiiies  and  other  furcing-pumps ;  end  Dt 
tho  same  time  without  any  perceptible  increase  of  friction.  The  two  pi»> 
ton  rods  arc  half  inch  square,  and  work  through  holes  in  one  end  of  the 
box  without  any  stuffing-box.  The  whole  machine  is  of  wood,  except 
the  paper  for  tho  piston  and  valves.  Although  the  instrument  appears  to 
be  a  rectangular  box,  it  is  not  exactly  so,  the  bottom  being  a  little  wider 
than  the  top. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  the  application  of  piston  bellows  to 
nise  water,  since  they  are  perfect  models  ofour  atmospheric  and  foreing- 
pumps.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked  are  not  the  Chinese  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  tatter 't  In  reply  to  this  question,  it  may  bo  observed  :  1, 
That  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  people,  it  is  not  certain  that 
such  machines  have  not  been,  and  arc  not  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
interior  of  that  great  empire.  2.  That  custom,  and  probably  experience, 
have  induced  them,  in  common  with  other  nations  of  the  Oriental  world, 
to  give  the  preference  to  more  simple  devices — to  their  chain  pump,  bam- 
boo wheel,  &c.,  a  preference  which  we  kiMW  is  in  some  instances  based 
on  solid  grounds:  for  example,  the  chain  pump  as  used  by  them,  raisei 
more  water  with  the  same  amount  of  labor,  than  any  atmospheric  or  forc- 
ing-pump, if  placed  under  the  same  eircumslances.  And  as  for  the  noria 
or  Immboo  wheel,  which  driven  by  a  current,  raises  water  night  and  day, 
and  from  20  to  50  feet,  we  are  told  that  it  answers  the  purpose  "as  com- 
pletely as  the  most  complicated  European  machine  could  do;  and  I  will 
answer  for  it  [says  Van  Bmam]  that  it  does  not  occasion  an  expense  of 
ten  dollan."  3.  A  circumstance  connected  with  one  of  their  ancient  aa  well 
u  modem  scenic  repraientatioiu,  shows  that  when  thejhreing  or  spDutijv 
of  water  is  required,  their  artists  are  at  no  loss  for  devices  to  effcrt  it ;  and 
diat,  too,  under  very  unusual  circumstances.  One  of  the  pantomimes  pe^ 
Anaad  at  Pekia  is  the  "  Btarriage  of  tMe  Sea  mA  the  Land."     The 


ktter  divinity  made  a  diflplay  of  his  wealth  and  productions,  such  as  dra* 
gons,  elephants,  tigers,  eagles,  ostriches,  chestnut  and  pine    trees,  &c. 
The  OiraHf  on  the  other  hand,  collected  whales,  dolphins,  porpoises  and 
other  sea  monsters,  tos;ether  with  ships,  rocks,  shells,  &c.,  "  all  these  ob- 
jects were  represented  by  performers  concealed  under  cloths,  and  who 
played  their  parts  admirably.     The  two  assemblages  of  productions,  ter- 
restrial and  marine,  made  the  tour  of  the  stage,  and  then  opened  right  and 
left  to  leave  room  for  an  immense  whale,  which  placed  itself  directly 
before  the  emperor,  and  sjfoutcd  out  several  hogsheads  of  ttxUerf  which 
inundated  the  spectators  who  were  in  the  pit.'**     As  both  the  water  and 
forcing  apparatus  were  contained  within  the  moving  figure,  we  can  only 
imagine  the  jets  to  have  been  produced  by  means  of  piston  or  bellows 
forcmg^jmmps,  or  something  analogous  to  them— or  by  air  condensed  in 
one  or  more  vessels  containing  water,  like  soda  fountains.     4.  If  Chinese 
lads  never  discovered  a  source  of  amusement  in  the  application  of  their 
bellows  (some  of  which  are  only  right  inches  long)  as  sc]uirts  or  punfips, 
they  must  differ  essentially  from  lads  of  other  nations — a  position  that  few 
judges  of  human  nature  would  admit.     Boys  are  the  same  in  all  ages,  and 
the   mischievous   youngsters   of  the    Celestial   Empire    have  doubtless 
often  derived  as  much  pleasure  from  annoying  one  another  with  water 
ejected  from  these  implements,  as  those  of  Europe  and  this  country  do 
with  similar  devices.     Such  an  application  of  them  was  sure  to  be  found 
out  by  boys,  if  by  no  one  else.     Vvhether  the  bellows-pump  originated 
in  thu  manner  or  not,  may  be  uncertain,  but  several  useful  discoveries 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  much  the  same  way  :  it  was  a  youth  who 
changed  the  whole  character  of  the  steam-engine,  by  giving  it  that  feature 
upon  which  its  general  utility  depends — his  ingenuity,  stimulated  by  a 
love  of  play,  rendered  it  self-acting. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  bellows  is  a  subject  of  much  interest.  It 
may  have  been  the  instrumont  which  Anacharsis  introduced  into  Greece,  it 
having,  perhaps,  been  employed  by  his  countrymen,  the  ancient  Scythians, 
as  well  as  by  their  descendants,  the  modem  Tartars.  If  it  has  been  in 
use,  as  supposed,  from  times  anterior  to  Grecian  and  Roman  eras,  the 
origin  of  the  pump  in  the  second  century  B.  C.  can  hardly  be  sustained; 
for  when  the  induction  valves  of  one  of  these  bellows  are  placed  in  water, 
(as  we  suppose  has  occasionally  l>cen  done  ever  since  its  invention,)  it  is 
then  the  "water  forcer**  of  Ctesibius ;  and  if  pipes  be  connected  to  F  and 
J,  (No.  112,)  and  their  orlBccs  placed  in  a  liquid,  the  apparatus  becomes 
the  double  acting  pump  of  La  Hire.  But  what  may  be  surprising  to  some 
persons,  its  construction  is  identical  with  that  of  the  steam-engine ;  for  let 
It  be  furnished  with  a  crank  and  fly  wheel  to  regulate  the  movements  of 
its  piston,  and  with  a])paratus  to  open  and  close  its  valves,  then  admit 
steam  through  its  nozzle,  and  it  becomes  the  double  acting  engine  of  Boul- 
ton  and  Watt.  Ag^n,  connect  its  induction  orifices  to  a  receiver,  and  it 
becomes  an  exhausting  air-pump ;  apply  its  nozzle  to  the  same  vessel,  and 
it  is  a  condensing  one.  The  most  perfect  blowing  machine,  and  the  chef 
tiBurre  of  modern  modifications  of  the  pump,  are  also  its  fac-similes. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Chinese  have  other  kinds  of  bellows,  or  differ* 
cnt  modes  of  working  these.  Bell,  in  his  account  of  the  Russian  embassy 
in  1720,  says  that  he  was  lodged  in  a  village  twelve  miles  from  Pekin  in 
i  cook's  house,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  customs  of 
the  people  even  on  trifling  occasions  :  "  My  landlord,"  he  observes,  "  be* 
tng  in  his  shop,  I  paid  him  a  visit,  where  I  found  six  kettles  placed  in  a 
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nnr  on  fumaeei,  having  a  separate  opening  nnder  each  of  tliem  lor  t» 
CMvins  the  fuel,  whicli  coiuistud  of  &  few  imull  Bticlu  and  atravr.  On 
it*  ptuiimg  a  llumg,  he  blew  a  jiair  of  bellowi  which  made  all  his  kettle* 
bnl  in  a  very  short  time."'  Like  other  Asiaiica,  the  Chinese  have  proba* 
bly  a  variety  of  these  instruments.  The  van,  or  winnowing'  machine, 
which  we  have  received  &om  them,  is  a  rotary  bellows.  See  page  70 
of  this  volume. 

Various  rotary  bellows  are  described  by  Agricola,  as  employed  in  the 
Tentilotion  of  mines,  and  worked  by  men  with  cranks,  and  in  one  instance 
by  a  hone  treading  on  the  periphery  of  a  wheel.'  Rotaiy  blowing 
machines  have  been  represented  as  of  more  recent  origin,  but  they  are  in 
all  probability  of  great  antinuity.  The  Spaniards  introduced  them  into 
Peru  as  early  ai  1545,  to  reduce  the  silver  ores,  but  they  were  soon  aban> 
doncd.*     For  rotary  pumps,  see  a  Bubgct{uent  chapter  of  this  book. 

Wo  are  indebted  fur  some  interesting  iiifi)rmation  respecting  the  arts  of 
various  islanders  of  the  Indian  ocean  to  Mr-  William  Clark  of  Philadel 
phia,  who,  besides  spending  several  years  in  whaling  voyages,  resided 
two  years  in  Southern  Africa.  The  vessel  to  which  he"was  ottached  hav- 
ing on  one  occasion  touched  on  the  coast  of  Madaga^ar,  some  native 
smiths  were  found  using  bellows  that  excited  particular  attention;  soma 
wciv  cylindrical,  being  formed  of  bored  logs,  others  were  s<]iiare  trunks, 
five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  five  feet  long;  but  the  interna] 
constniclion  of  both  was  (he  some.  The  ship's  carpenter  was  permitted 
to  open  one.     It  was   composed  of  four  planks  that  had  been  split  from 
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Its  plac  , 
piston,  it  occupied  the 
entire  space  across.  KJn  one  side  of  the  trunk,  and 
opposite  the  edge  of  A,  an  opening  was  made  for 
the  insertion  of  the  tube  C  that  conveyed  the  wind 
to  ihe  fire,  tlte  edge  of  A  at  this  place  being  feather* 
ed,  and  a  small  projocting  piece  added  to  it,  in 
order  to  direct  llic  current  of  air  from  either  side 
of  the  partition  into  C.  An  opening  waa  made  in 
the  centre  of  A,  through  which  a  smooth  piston 
rod  B,  (ilaycd ;  two  pistons  or  boards,  P  P,  accu- 
rately fitted  to  work  in  the  trunk,  were  attached 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  partition  to  B ;  these  pi<* 
tons  were  perforated,  and  the  openings  covered  by 
flaps  or  valves  like  those  of  a  common  pump  box, 
but  the  upper  one  was  secured  to  the  under  side 
of  the  piston  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  trunk 
lasted  on  four  short  pieces  of  wood  pegged  to  it. 
In  some,  holes  were  made  at  the  lower  port  for 
the  admission  of  air.  These  bellows  were  there- 
foro  double  acting,  and  consequently  one  ot  them 
was  equal  in  its  effects  to  two  of  those  represented 
at  No.  Ill,  which  drive  the  air  out  only  on  the  do- 
scent  of  the  piston,  whereas  these  forced  it  into  the 
fire  both  on  ascending  and  descending.  Tbus^ 
when  the  blower  raised  the  rod  B,  the  nap  on  the 
lower  piston  closed,  and  the  air  in  that  division  of 
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the  trunk  was  expelled  throngli  C ;  at  the  same  time  the  flap  of  the  upper 
piston  was  opened  by  its  own  weight  and  the  air  passing  through  it,  and 
on  the  descent  of  B  all  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  was  forced 
into  the  fire  in  like  manner;  hence  an  uninterrupted,  though  not  an  equable 
Uast  of  wind  was  kept  up.  The  whole  apparatus  was  of  wood  except 
the  flaps,  which  were  pieces  of  green  hide  rendered  pliable  by  working 
them  in  the  hands ;  and  they  were  prevented  from  opening  too  for  by 
narrow  slips  of  the  same  material  pegged  over  them.  There  was  no 
packing  to  the  pistons,  but  they  were  moved  with  great  rapidity. 

These  bellows  are  diflerent  from  those  described  by  Dampier,  Sonnerat 
and  Ellis,  as  used  in  the  same  island ;  but  they  serve  to  corroborate  a  re- 
mark tliat  has  been  made  by  several  travelers,  viz :  that  die  negroes  of 
Africa  are  in  possession  of  a  CTcat  variety  of  those  instruments.  The  one 
above  described  is  a  fine  specimen  of  their  ingenuity,  for  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  original  with  them — it  evidently  is  not  derived  from  the 
double  acting  bellows  of  China,  nor  can  it  have  been  procured  from  Europe, 
fince  nothing  of  the  kind  has,  we  believe,  ever  been  used  there.  It  is  the 
only  bellows  that  we  have  met  with  having  valves  in  the  pistons. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  double  jtumps  have  been  made  on  the 
lame  principle.  There  is  one  figured  by  Belidor  in  the  second  volume  ot 
his  Architecture  Hydrauliuue,  which  diflers  from  the  above  figure  only  in 
having  two  short  piston  reus  connected  together  by  a  frame  on  the  outside 
of  the  cylinder,  instead  of  one  long  one  working  through  the  disk. 

No  stronger  proofs  could  possibly  be  adduced  of  the  analogy  between 
pumps  and  bellows,  than  what  the  figures  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter 
afford. 

While  engaged  on  this  part  of  the  subject  we  were  induced  to  refer 
again  to  the  accounts  of  the  old  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing some  indications  of  the  pump  in  the  instruments  employed  to  urge  air 
into  their  furnaces ;  but,  strange  as  it  will  appear  to  modem  mechanics,  they 
are  said  to  have  been  wholly  ignorant  of  the  bellows.  This,  if  true,  is  a 
very  singular  fact;  and,  considering  the  extent  to  which  thev  practiced  the 
arts  of  metallurgy,  one  that  is  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
appears,  moreover,  irreconcilable  with  the  opinion  of  their  oriental  origin; 
for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  emigrants  or  descendants  of  emigrants 
from  Aaia,  could  have  been  ignorant  of  this  simple  instrument  which  has 
been  used  in  one  form  or  another  on  that  continent  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  which  is  still  employed  by  the  rudest  tribes  there,  and  also  in  all  those 
parts  whence  the  early  Peruvians  are  supposed  to  have  come.  The  bel- 
lows is  common  almost  as  the  hammer,  from  the  peninsular  of  Malacca  to 
that  of  Kampschatka,  and  from  the  Phillippine  islands  to  those  of  Japan. 
In  Africa,  too,  it  is  used  in  great  variety  and  by  people  whose  progress  in 
the  arts  is  far  behind  that  of^the  ancient  smiths  of  America. 

How  litde  is  known  respecting  the  mechanical  implements  of  Mexican 
and  Peruvian  workmen  and  of  their  processes,  and  yet  but  three  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  the  latter  were  in  full  operaUon  !  We  are  not  aware 
that  a  single  tool  has  been  preserved,  much  less  their  modes  of  manufac- 
tore ;  nor  is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  spirit  that  animated 
the  conquerors  is  considered — ^it  was  the  acquisition  of  gold,  not  the  tools 
for  or  manner  of  working  it,  that  they  had  in  view ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  prodigious  amount  of  bullion  which  they  found  worked  into  va- 
lious  figures  and  utensils,  we  should  scarcely  have  ever  heard  of  the  latter; 
md  yet  the  workmanship  on  some  of  them,  exceeded  the  value  of  the  metaL 
That  there  are  errors  in  the  accounts  of  early  writers  on  the  ana  ax\<\  %.^ 
ptrmtus  of  old  Americar.  mechanics  i$  unquesUonab\e«  and  axnoiv^  \!6«ai 
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may  he  mentioned  thu  whirh  confined  Ae  material*  of  tlieir  cntihig  in- 
Uruments  lo  obsidian  and  other  stones ;  whereas  it  is  now  certain  that 
they  had  chiasls,  &c.  of  bronze  or  alloys  of  copper  and  tin;  and  probably 
of  a  Bimiiar  composition  to  those  of  Eg^'ptian  workmen.  As  for  bellows, 
it  u'a«  no  easy  task  (supposing  it  had  been  undertaken  by  the  old  histo- 
rians of  Mexico  and  Peru)  to  determine  positively  that  they  were  vnliHoum 
throughout  those  extensive  countries.  To  ascertain  what  tools  were  and 
were  not  used,  required  something  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  people.  Before  a  stranger  could  speak  decidedly  on  the  subject  of 
bcllou'B,  it  was  nccessaty  that  he  should  become  familiar  with  their  modes 
of  working  the  metals,  by  frequently  visiting  them  in  their  workshops  and 
dwelling:! ;  and,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  lanmiagc,  making  in 
ijuirieii  respecting  iho  toob  and  details  of  the  processes  adopled  by  artisans 
of  distant  tribes  ;  for  bellows  might  bo  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  ono 
tountry,  and  (from  variety  in  the  orc>,  articles  manufactured  or  customs 
of  workmen)  not  at  all  in  another.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  efforts  made  lo  collect  information  of  this  kind  by  the  con- 
querors— Its  value  was  not  appreciated  by  them  or  by  their  immediats 
successors,  and  hence  the  op[)ortnnily  wos  neglected  and  could  never  bo 
recalled ;  for  other  historians  agree  with  Olavigcro,  that  the  ^vonderful 
arts  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  founders  were  soon  Iml,  "  by  the  de- 
basoment'of  the  Indians  and  the  indolent  neglect  of  the  Spaniards."  Even 
O-arcilasso,  although  a  native  Indian,  by  his  mother's  side,  docs  not  seem 
to  havo  possessed  any  particular  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  working  the 
metals :  he  derived  his  information  from  Acosta,  to  whose  work  he  rcfen 
his  readers. 

But  what  are  the  proofs  that  bellows  were  unknown  to  the  subjects  of 
Mnnco  Capec  and  Motezuma  1  The  principal  one  is  derived  from  their 
fusing  meiali  without  them :  tliey  kept  their  furnaces  in  blast,  it  is  alledged, 
by  the  breath  of  a  number  of  men  who  blew  on  the  fif^a  through  tubes  of 
bamboo.  That  this  was  olbsn  practiced  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  it  was 
the  general  custom  is  admitted ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  thej 
had  no  contrivances  for  producing  artificial  blasts :  this  will  appear  from 
the  practice  of  oriental  gold  and  silver  smiths,  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.  Thofusionof  gold  and  silver  with  blowing  tubes  is  a  device  of  remote 
anti<|itity,  and  like  all  ancient  customs  relating  to  the  useful  arte,  it  is  still 
practiced  by  ihc  Hindoos,  Malays,  Ccylonese,  Persians  and  other  Asiatics ; 
and  also  by  Egyptians  and  numerous  African  tribes.  1'he  goldsmiths  of 
Sumatra,  Mr.  Slarsden  observes,  "in  general  if«  no  brllovt,OM\,  blow  tha 
fire  nnth  their  mouths  through  a  joint  of  bamboo;  and  if  the  quantity  of 
metal  to  he  melted  is  considerable,  three  or  four  persons  sit  round  the  fur- 
nace, which  is  an  old  broken  kwali,  or  iron  pot,  and  blow  together :  at 
Padang  alone,  where  the  manufacture  is  more  considerable,  they  have 
adopted  the  Chinese  bellows."*  We  have  already  described  the  single 
and  also  a  double  acting  bellows  of  these  people ;  besides  which  they  hava 
that  of  China,  and  yet  it  seems  that  all  the  working  goldsmiths  of  the  coun- 
try, except  those  of  a  single  town,  still  melt  their  metal  as  the  Mexican! 
und  the  Peruvians  did  :  hence  the  mere  fact  of  the  old  smiths  of  these  coi^ 
tinents  using  blowpipes  to  fuse  raetal,  is  no  more  a  proof  of  their  igne> 
ranee  of  bellows,  dian  the  like  prsctice  is  of  modem  Asiatic*  bein^  alio 
ignorant  of  them. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  err  respecting  a  knowledge  of  bellova  !n  iae- 
mer  times,  by  inferencea  drawn  from  the  um  of  blowpipea.    In  the  iridaR 
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monuments  of  Egypt  (those  of  Beni  Hassan)  the  latter  are  represented  in 
tbe  remote  age  of  Osirtasen,  1700  B.  C.  which  to  a  superficial  observer 
might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  former  were  then  unknown ;  but  a 
close  examination  of  the  sculptures  shows  the  fallacy  of  such  a  conclusion, 
Biacc  blowing  tubes  are  also  figured  long  after  the  reign  of  Thothmes  in 
whose  time  bellows  were  certainly  common.*  Again,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  tlie  Jews  were  allowed  by  rabbinical  precepts 
to  light  one  fire  from  another,  but  not  to  strike  new  6re  from  stone  or 
metal,  nor  to  quench  it,  although  to  save  their  goods,  "  nor  to  blow  it  with 
bcllowcs,  but  with  a  reerieJ*^  Now  a  stranger,  having  an  imi>erfect  know- 
ledge of  Jewish  customs,  upon  witnessing  nres  thus  blown  would,  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  be  very  apt  to  conclude  that  they  had  no  bellows.  And 
again,  if  we  had  not  a  proof  that  our  domestic  bellows  was  known  to  the 
Romans,  we  might  have  inferred  from  Pliny's  account  of  statuaries  and 
painters  representing  individuals  blo^4ng  fires  with  their  moutliSf  that  artifi- 
cial instniments  for  the  purpose  were  then  unknown. 

Enough  may  be  gathered  from  early  writers  on  America  to  account 
for  bellows  not  being  employed  in  those  operations  in  which  they  would 
seem  to  have  been  most  required,  viz :  in  smelting  of  metals.  According 
to  Acosta,  some  ores  could  not  be  reduced  by  bellows,  but  only  by  air 
furnaces.  Grarcilasso,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  of  his  Com- 
mentaries, makes  the  same  remark.  In  smelting  the  silver  ore  of  Potosi, 
he  says  the  Indians  used  neither  bellows  nor  blowing  tubes,  but  a  natural 
wind,  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  the  best ;  they  tlicrcforc  fused  the  ore 
in  small  furnaces  placed  on  the  hills  in  the  night  time,  whenever  the  wind 
was  sufRcient  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight,  he  observes, 
"to  behold  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  thousand  of  those  fires  at  the  same  time, 
ranged  in  order  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains."  The  Spaniards  suspect- 
ing that  the  metal,  when  thus  diffused  among  a  great  number  of  hands, 
might  be  more  readily  purloined,  and  that  much  of  it  was  wasted  in  so 
many  fires,  introduced  blast  furnaces,  the  fires  in  which  were  urged  "  by 
laree  bellows,"  but  these  not  succeeding,  (the  blast  being  too  strong,)  they 
had  recourse  to  rotary  bellows,  ("  engines  with  wheels,  carried  about  with 
•ails  like  a  windmill  which  fanned  and  blowed  the  fire,")  but  these  also 
failed  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  **  so  that  the  Spaniards  despairing  of  the 
•uccess  o£  tknr  inventions,  made  use  of  those  jchich  tlie  Indians  had  framed 
and  contrived.*'  No  stronger  reason  could  be  adduced  why  the  bellows 
was  not  previously  used  in  the  reduction  of  ores. 

At  a  subsequent  fusion  of  the  metal  in  their  dwellings,  the  workmen 
(says  Grarcilasso)  instead  of  bellows,  continued  to  use  blowing  tubes, 
**  though  our  [Spanish]  invention  of  bellows  is  much  more  easie  and  forci- 
Ue  to  raise  the  fire."  Supposing  they  were  ignorant  of  bellows  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  here  is  a  proof  that  after  they  became  acquainted 
with  these  instruments,  they  still  preferred  their  tubes,  as  the  gold  and 
lilver  smiths  of  Asia  generally  do  at  this  day ;  and  hence  the  use  of  such 
tubes  does  not  show,  as  has  been  stated,  **  that  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  bellows." 

If  there  was  nothing  else  to  adduce  in  favor  of  the  old  Peruvians  being 
tcquainted  with  bellows,  or  with  the  principle  of  their  construction  and  ap- 
plication, than  the  babas  or  blown  floats  which  their  fishermen  and  those 
of  Chili  used  instead  of  boats,  we  should  deem  them  sufficient.  These 
were  large  bags  made  of  skins  of  the  sea  wolf  and  filled  with  air.     They 
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vere  "  so  well  sewed,  that  a  considerable  wcigKt  could  not  force  «ny  of 
it  ouL"  The;  carried  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  poundi,  and  if  anjF 
air  escaped,  there  were  two  leathern  pipes  through  which  the  fishermen 
"blow  into  the  ba^  when  there  is  occasion."  ]■  rezicr't  Vovagc  to  the 
South  Seaa,  page  121.     These  were  real  bellows,  only  applied  to  snother 

Eurpose.  Had  they  not  been  found  less  efficient  or  loss  economical  thaa 
lowing  tubes,  they  would  doubtless  have  been  used  as  substitutes  for  the 
latter  in  iho  fusion  and  reduction  of  ores.  It  may  here  be  noticed  as  a 
Kngular  fact,  and  one  which  may  possibly  have  reference  to  bellows,  that 
Qurlsiilcoatl,  the  Mexican  God  of  the  air  or  wind,  was  also  the  Vulcan 
of  all  the  nations  of  Anahuoc. 

Both  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  accustomed  from  their  youth  to  use 
blowing  tubes,  for  the  primitive  air  gun,  through  which  to  shoot  arrows 
and  other  missiles  by  the  breath,  was  universally  used,  and  the  practice 
IS  still  kept  up  by  their  descendants.  Motezuma,  in  his  first  interview 
with  Cortcz,  shrewdly  comiiarcd  the  Spanish  guns,  as  tubes  of  unknown 
metal,  to  tlic  sarbacam  of  his  countrymen.  From  the  expertness  acquired 
by  the  constant  employment  of  these  instruments  in  killing  game,  it  wu 
natural  enough  to  use  diem  instead  of  bellows  to  iiicrea.-te  the  heat  at  their 
furnaces,  and  custom  rendered  them  very  efKcienL 

We  have  prolonged  our  remarks  on  this  subject  because  it  has  been 
concluded  that  remains  of  furnaces,  found  far  below  tho  surface  in  varioui 

Eorts  of  tiiis  continent  and  in  regions  abounding  with  iron,  could  never 
ttve  been  employed  in  reducing  that  metal;  for  in  those  remote  age*  in 
which  such  furnaces  were  in  action,  the  bellows,  it  is  said,  was  unhiortm! 
a  position  that  we  think  untenable,  and  quite  irreconcilable  mth  the 
advanced  state  of  metallurgy  in  those  times. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  licllows  and  bellows  pumps,  we  may  r^ 
mark  that  numerous  iJlustrdtions  of  the  latter  in*y  be  found  in  the  natural 
world.  To  an  industrious  investigator,  tho  animal  kingdom  would  furnish 
an  cjuiJett  variety,  for  every  organized  being  is  composed  of  tubes  and 
of  liquids  urged  through  them.  The  contrivances  by  which  the  latter  il 
accomplished  may  be  considered  among  the  prominent  features  in  the 
mechanism  of  animals ;  and  although  modified  to  infinitude,  one  general 
pnnci])lo  pervades  the  whole;  this  is  the  dii/mtion  and  rontracfionot 
flexible  vessels  or  reservoirs  in  which  fluids  are  accumulated  and  driven 
through  the  system.  On  the  regular  function  of  these  organs  the  nccee- 
■ary  motions  of  life  chiefly  depend  ;  by  them  urine  is  expelled  from  the 
bladder,  blood  from  the  heart,  breath  from  the  lungs,  &c. ;  they  arc  natural 
bellows  pumps,  while  other  devices  of  the  Divine  Mechanician  resemble 
■yringes  or  piston  pumps. 

The  whale  spouts  water  with  a  bellows  pump,  and  in  streams  compared 
with  which  the  jet  from  one  of  our  (ire-engines  is  child's  play.  His  blow- 
ing apparatus  consists  of  two  large  membranous  sacs;  clastic  and  capable 
of  being  collapsed  with  great  force.  They  arc  connected  with  two  Dony 
canals  or  tubes  whose  orifices  ore  closed  by  a  valve  in  the  form  of  twD 
semicircles,  similar  to  those  known  to  pump  makers  as  butterfly  valves. 
When  the  animal  spoutu,  he  forcibly  compresses  the  bags,  alretidy  filled 
with  WKter,  and  sends  forth  volumes  of  it  to  the  height  of  40  or  50  feet. 
Tho  roaring  noise  that  acr.qmpameB  this  ejection  of  the  liquid  is  hcnrd  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  is  one  of  the  means  bv  which  whalers,  in  fog^ 
weather,  are  directed  to  their  prey.  The  proboscis  of  the  elephant  la 
■omctimcs  used  as  a  hoso  pipe,  through  which  be  plays  a  stream  m  evoi^ 
direction  by  tlie  pump  in  his  dieat.  Numeroua  insects  that  live  in  waMr 
Aorv  tbeir  bodies  fay  the  reaction  of  that  liquid  on  itreami  tliey  ^|«ct  fmtf 
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tlieir  bodies :  oysters  and  some  other  shell  fish  move  in  tliis  manner.  My- 
riads of  manne  animals  also  ascend  and  descend  in  tlieir  native  element  by 
means  of  forcing  pumps :  when  about  to  dive,  they  admit  water  into  cer- 
tain receptacles,  and  m  such  quantities  as  to  render  their  bodies  speci- 
fically heavier  than  the  fluid  they  float  in ;  and  when  they  wish  to  ascend, 
they  pump  out  the  water  which  carried  them  down. 

That  expert  gunner,  the  jaculator  fish,  shoots  his  prey  with  pellets  or 
globules  of  water  as  from  a  piston  pump.    When  an  insect  hovers  near  or 
rests  on  some  aquatic  plant  within  five  or  six  feet  of  him,  he  shoots  from 
his  tubular  snout  a  drop  of  water,  and  with  so  **  sure  an  aim  as  generally 
to  lay  it  dead."     The  habit  of  ejecting  saliva,  which  some  persons  ac- 
ouire,  is  by  making  a  pump  of  the  mouth  and  a  piston  of  the  tongue. 
Other  animals  practice  the  same ;  thus  the  llama  of  Chili  and  Peru,  when 
irritated,  "  ejects  its  saliva  to  a  considerable  distance" — Frezier  says  ten 
paces,  or  thirty  feet.     The  spurting  snake  of  Southern  Africa,  it  is  said, 
ejects  its  poison  into  the  eyes  of  those  who  attack  it  with  unerring  aim. 
The  tongue  of  the  lamprey  moves  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  piston, 
and  produces  that  mction  which  distinguishes  this  animal  and  others  of  the 
same  family.     The  sting  of  some  insects,  that  of  the  bee,  for  example,  is 
a  very  complex  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  lancet  with  its  sheath,  to  pene- 
trate the  bodies  oi  their  enemies ;  first  acting  as  a  trocar  and  canular,  and 
then  as  a  pump  to  force  poison  into  the  wound — "  an  awl  to  bore  a  hole, 
[says  Paley,]  and  a  syringe  to  inject  the  fluid." 

It  perhaps  may  be  supposed  from  the  Jbrm  of  common  pumps,  that 
there  is  litUe  resemblance  between  them  and  these  natural  machines,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  this  form  is  purely  arbitrary,  (they  are,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  sometimes  made  of  flexible  materials,  and  alter- 
nately dilated  and  collapsed  like  the  chests  of  animals.)  The  general 
custom  of  making  them  of  hollow  cylinders  and  of  inflexible  materials, 
arose  from  experience  having  proved  that  when  thus  made,  they  are  more 
durable  and  less  liable  to  derangement  than  any  others  that  have  yet  been 
devised. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  man  and  other  animals  is  effected  by 
apparatus  strikingly  analogous  to  sucking  and  forcing  bellows  pumps.  The 
heart  is  one  of  these — the  arteries  are  its  forcing,  the  veins  its  suction 
pipes,  and  both  pump  and  pipes  are  furnished  with  the  most  perfect 
▼alves.  By  contraction,  this  wonderful  machine  forces  the  blood  through 
Ae  former  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  system  ;  and  by  distension,  draws 
•t  back  through  the  latter.*  They  vary  m  dimensions  as  in  construction. 
Some  are  adapted  to  the  bodies  of  animals  so  minute  as  to  be  impercep- 
tible to  unaided  vision,  and  from  these  to  others  of  every  size  up  to  the 
liuge  leviathan  of  the  deep.  The  aorta  of  the  whale,  says  Paley,  "  is 
larger  in  the  bore  than  the  main  pipe  of  the  water- works  at  London 
bridge ;  and  the  water  roaring  in  its  passage  through  that  pipe,  is  inferior 
in  impetus  and  velocity  to  the  blood  rushing  from  the  whale's  heart." 

Every  human  being  may  be  considered  as,  nay  is,  a  living  pump.  His 
body  is  wholly  made  up  of  it,  of  the  tubes  belonging  to  it,  and  the  liquid 
moved  by  it — with  such  additions  as  are  required  to  communicate  the  ne- 
cessary motion  and  protect  it  from  injury.  Health,  life  itself,  every  thing, 
depends  upon  keeping  it  in  order.  If  one  of  its  forcing  pipes,  (an  artery,^ 
be  severea,  we  bleed  to  death ;  are  any  of  its  sucking  tubes  (the  veins) 

■  In  the  6th  toI.  of  Mnchineii  approved  by  the  French  Academv,  is  the  deMription  of 
a  belkiwi  pnmp,  made  in  imitatiou  of  the  heart,  by  M.  Bedaut,  who  named  \hey<otV\Ti% 
part  of  it  '*  L«  Cmar"  the  heart— of  which  it  wa*  a  rude  resemblance. 
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dioked,  the  partj  around  them  become  diteued,  like  itetile  land  for  want 
of  noariahmcnt ;  does  the  pump  itself  slop  working,  we  initantly  die.  Tha 
regularity  and  irregularity  of  ita  motions  are  indicated  by  the  puUe,  which 
ha*  always  been  ^opted  na  the  unerring  criterion  of  health  and  diieaie, 
or  as  an  engineer  would  aay,  the  number  of  its  strokes  per  minute,  is  the 
proof  of  its  state  whether  in  good  or  bad  working  order.  The  pulse  not 
only  indicates  incidental  disorders  in  this  hydraulic  machine,  but  is  a  crite- 
rion of  its  age,  ss  well  as  of  its  constant  condition ;  the  movements  uv 
strong  end  uniform  in  youth,  feeble  and  uncertain  in  sickness  and  age,  sad 
as  the  machine  wears  out  and  the  period  of  its  labor  approaches,  its  strokM 
at  last  cease  and  its  vibrations  are  then  silent  for  ever. 

What  mechajiic  can  contemplate  this  surprising  machine  without  being 
electrified  with  astonishment  that  it  should  last  so  long  as  it  does  in  some 
people  !  Formed  of  materials  so  easily  injured,  and  connected  with  tubes 
of  the  most  delicate  texture,  whose  rami li cations  are  too  complex  to  bo 
traced,  their  numbers  too  great  to  be  counted,  and  many  of  them  too  mi- 
nute to  he  perceived,  and  the  orifices  of  all  furnished  with  elaborate  valves; 
that  such  complicated  machinery  should  continue  incessantly  in  molioa, 
sixty,  eighty,  and  a  hundred  years,  not  only  without  our  aid,  out  in  spita 
of  obstructions  that  are  daily  thrown  in  its  way,  is  as  inesphcable  and  myi- 
terious  as  the  power  that  impels  it 

Few  classes  of  men  arc  more  interested  iu  studying  natural  history,  Uid 
particularly  the  structure,  habits,  and  movements  of  animals,  than  nnechan> 
iCB  ;  and  none  can  reap  a  richer  reward  for  the  time  and  labor  expended 
upon  it.  It  presents  to  the  studious  inquirer  sources  of  mechanical  com- 
binations and  movements  so  varied,  so  perfect,  so  novel,  and  such  as  are 
adapted  to  every  possible  contingency,  as  to  excite  emotions  of  surprise 
that  they  should  have  been  so  long  neglected.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
several  modem  discoveries  in  pneumatics,  hydraulics,  hydrostatics,  opttn, 
mechanics,  and  even  of  chemistry,  might  nave  been  anticipated  by  (bo 
study  of  this  department  of  science.  Of  this  truth  exam{)les  might  be  ad- 
duced from  every  an,  and  from  every  branch  of  engineering ;  the  flexible 
water-mains  (composed  of  iron  tubes  united  by  a  species  of  ball  and  socket 
joint)  by  which  Watt  conveyed  fresh  water  under  the  river  Clyde  wen 
suggested  by  the  mechanism  of  a  lobitcr'i  tail — the  process  of  tunneling 
by  which  Brunei  has  formed  a  passage  under  the  Thames  occurred  to  him 
by  witnessing  tlie  operations  of  the  Teredo,  a  testaceous  worn  covered 
with  a  cylindrical  shell,  which  cats  ita  way  through  the  hardest  wood— 
ind  Smcaton,  in  seeking  the  form  best  adapted  to  impart  stability  to  the 
light-house  on  the  Eddystonc  rocks,  imitated  the  contour  of  the  hole  of  a 
tret.  The  fishermen's  boats  of  Europe,  adapted  to  endure  the  roughest 
weather,  are  the  very  model  of  those  formed  for  her  progeny  by  the  So 
male  gnat ;  "  elevated  and  narrow  at  each  end,  and  brood  and  dgprewad 
at  the  middle" — the  leaver  when  building  a  dam— bat  it  ia  vain  to  qn«M 
examples  with  which  volumes  might  be  ntled. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Itndiif  Fmpt  wilk  solid  pUtoM:  The  STrinfe:  Ita  luet,  nttariab  tad  ratiqiiity— Empl^red  by  tte 
I  la  ralifioos  fettirsia    Figarcd  on  ui  old  eo«t  of  um*— Simple  Garden  Pump— Single  mire  Peiv* 
Porcinff>ponip— Stomaeii    pnoip— Forcinf'punp   with    nir-reeiel— Machine    ef 
IX  lie  deecriptioa  by  Vitniriue— Remerlu  on  ita  orif  in— Error*  of  the  encieata  reepectinf  th« 
lof  eeveral  inrentioBa— CUins  of  Cteaibiua  to  the  pump  United — ^Air  Te«el  probablj  inrenied  bf 
air  a  pmBinent  (batare  in  all  hia  inrentions— Air  Teasela — In  Heron's  fnnntiln    Af 
tmadf  ic&md  to  bj  Fliny— Air  fun  of  Cteaibiua— The  Uoohah. 

Thb  earliest  machine  consisting  of  a  cylinder  and  piston  that  was  ex- 
pressly designed  to  force  liquids  was  probably  the  syringe,  an  instrument 
of  Yenr  high  antiquity:  see  its  figure  in  the  foreground  of  the  next  illustra- 
tion. To  the  closed  end  a  short  conical  pipe  is  attached  whose  dimensions 
are  adapted  to  the  particular  purpose  for  which  the  instrument  is  to  be 
vsed.  The  piston  is  solid  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  soft  leather,  hemp^ 
woollen  listing,  or  any  similar  substance  that  readily  imbibes  moisture,  m 
order  to  prevent  air  or  water  from  passing  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the 
cylinder.  When  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  placed  in  a  liquid  and  the  piston 
drawn  back,  the  atmosphere  drives  the  liquid  into  the  cylinder;  whence  it 
ii  expelled  through  the  same  orifice  by  pushing  the  piston  down  :  in  the 
Ibnoer  case  the  syringe  acts  as  a  sucking  pump  ;  in  the  latter  as  a  forcing 
one.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  surgical  operations,  for  which  they 
are  made  of  various  dimensions — from  the  size  of  a  quart  bottle  to  that  of 
a  quill.  They  are  formed  of  silver,  brass,  pewter,  glass,  and  sometimes 
of  wood.  For  some  purposes  the  small  pipe  is  dispensed  with,  the  end 
of  the  cylinder  being  closed  by  a  perforated  plate,  as  in  those  instruments 
with  which  gardeners  syringe  their  plants. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  syringe  was  invented  by  Ctesibius,  being  the 
retalt  of  his  first  essays  in  devising  or  improving  the  pump ;  but  such 
could  not  have  been  its  ori^n,  since  it  is  mentioned  by  philosophers  who 
flourished  centimes  before  him.  It  was  known  to  Theophrastus,  Anaxa- 
gerss,  Democritus,  Leucippus,  Aristotle,  and  their  pupils:  to  the  rushing 
of  water  into  it  when  the  piston  was  drawn  up,  these  philosophers  ap- 
pealed to  illustrate  their  opposite  views  respecting  the  cause  of  the  liquid's 
ascent,  some  contending  tnat  it  proved  the  existence  of  a  vacuum,  others 
that  it  did  not.  To  thts  ancient  application  of  the  syringe,  most  of  the 
csriy  writers  on  atmospheric  pressure  allude.*  "  It  is  pretty  strange  [ob- 
serves Desaguliers]  that  the  ancients,  who  were  no  strangers  to  the  nature 
of  winds,  and  knew  a  great  deal  of  their  force,  were  yet  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  weight  and  perpendicular  pressure  of  the  air.  This  is  evident,  be- 
cause they  attribute  the  cause  of  water  rising  up  in  pumps,  or  any  liquors 
being  drawn  up  into  syringes  (commonly  callea  syphons  on  that  account, 
while  pumps  were  call'd  sucking-pumps)  to  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  va- 
cuum ;  saying,  that  it  fill'd  up  with  water  the  pipes  of  pumps  under  the 
moving  bucket  or  piston,  rather  than  suffer  any  empty  space.  The  S3rringe 
VIS  in  use,  and  this  notion  concerning  its  suction  obtain'd  long  before 
Ctesibius,  die  son  of  a  barber  at  Alexandria,  invented  the  pump."^ 

•  See  RohauU's  Philoiopby  with  Clarke*i  Notes.  Lon.  1723 ;  vol.  i.  173.  SwitzerV 
Hfdroacatics,  Preface  and  ITS.  Chambers'  Diet  Articles  Syringe,  Embolus,  Vii»MBDa« 
»Cs.PUloB.ToLii,S49.  ^ 
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There  ia  rcMon  to  believe  Uiat  the  syrin^o  wm  employed  by  die  Egyp- 
tians in  the  process  of  embalming.  In  various  iranslarions  of  the  accouni. 
given  by  Herodotus  (Euterpe,  87)  ic  ia  expressly  named :  "They  fill  a 
■vringe  with  germe  of  cedar  wood  and  inject  it."»  Dr.  Rees,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Chambers'  Dictionary,  (Art.  Embalming,)  usea  the  Ifirms  "  infusing 
by  a  syringe,"  and  "  syringing  a  liquid,"  &c.  The  least  expensive  mode 
of  embalming  was  "  infusing  by  a  syringe  a  certain  liquid  extracted  from 
die  cedar."''  Beloe,  in  his  translation,  does  not  indicate  the  instrumeni 
used — they  "  inject  an  unguent  made  from  the  cedar."  As  clysters  origi- 
nated in  Egypt,  and  were  used  monthly  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  preserva- 
livB  of  health,  (Herod,  ii,  77,)  we  are  most  probab^  indebted  to  the  people 
of  that  country  for  the  syiinge.  Had  it  been  a  Grecian  or  Roman  inven- 
tion, the  name  of  its  author  would  have  been  known,  for  from  its  utility  and 
application  to  various  useful  purposes,  an  account  of  the  circuma lances 
connected  with  its  origin  was  as  worthy  of  preservation,  as  those  i-elating 
to  the  pump  or  any  other  machine.  Suetonius  uses  the  term  "  clyster"  In 
denote  the  instrument  by  which  it  was  administered ;  and  Celsus  by  ii, 
refers  to  "a  little  pijie  or  squirt."  (Ainawonh.)  Hippocrates  and  the  elder 
Pliny  frequently  mention  clysters,  but  without  describing  distinctly  the 
instrument  employed  :  the  latter  in  his  30th  book,  cap.  7,  seems  to  refer 
to  the  common  pewter  syringe,  "  an  inalrvrai^t  or  pipe  of  tin:"  this  is  at 
least  probable,  tor  pewter,  according  to  Whillaker,  was  borrowed  from  the 
Romans,  It  is  well  ascertained  that  pewterers  were  among  the  earliest 
workers  of  metal  in  England.  A  company  of  ihem  was  incorporated  in 
1474  ;  but  at  what  time  the  syringe  became  a  staple  article  of  tjieir  ma- 
nufacture is  uncertain. 


No.  US.    SyriofB.  ucd  1.^  HlDd».  in  ckbroli^g  Kmc  nligiimi  rml..).. 

Had  the  syringe  not  been  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  its  antiquity 
might  be  inferred  from  a  particular  employment  of  it  by  the  Hindoos.  Thi 
atu,  manners  and  customs  of  these  people  have  remained  unchanged  from 
very  remote  times ;  and  such  is  their  predilection  for  the  religious  insti- 
tntiona  of  their  ancestors,  that  nothing  has,  and  apparently  nothing  can  in- 
duce them  to  admit  of  tiie  slightest  change  in  the  ceremonies  tliat  pertain 
to  the  worship  of  their  deities ;  hence  the  same  rites  are  still  performed, 
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ind  by  means  of  the  some  kind  of  instruments  as  when  Alexander  or 
even  Bacchus  invaded  India.  In  some  of  tlieir  religious  festivals  the 
Byringe  is  made  to  perform  a  prominent  part ;  for  a  red  powder  is  mixed 
with  water,  with  which  the  worshipers  "  drench  one  another  by  means 
of  a  species  of  squirt ;  to  represent  Parasau  Rama,  or  some  otlier  hero 
rctammg  from  battle  covered  with  blood."  Some  writers  suppose  the 
ceremony  is  designed  to  celebrate  "  the  orgies  of  Kri^thna  wiili  his  mis- 
tresses and  companions/'  No.  lit)  represents  a  rajah  and  some  of  his 
wives  engaged  m  this  singular  species  of  religious  worship  and  connubial 
exercise,  in  honor  of  Krishna.  The  instruments  are  clearly  garden  syringes, 
toil  probably  of  the  same  kind  as  are  mentioned  by  Heron  of  Alexandria, 
as  used  in  his  time  for  sprinkling  and  diif^porsing  water. 

The  Hofdee  is  another  Hindoo  festival  which  resembles  in  some  mea 
lore  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Romans.    It  is  observed  through  all  Hindostan, 
and  in  celebrating  it,  the  syringe  is  put  in  requisition.     Mr.  Broughton, 
who,  With  some  other  Europeans,  visited  a  iMahratta  rujali  to  witness  the 
ceremony,  observes — "  A  few  minutes  after  we  had  taken  our  seats,  large 
brass  travB  filled  with  abevr,  and  the  little  balls  already  described  were 
brought  m  and  placed  before  the  company,  together  with  a  yellow-coloured 
water,  and  a  large  silver  squirt  for  each  individual.     The  Muha  Haj  him- 
self began  the  amusements  of  the  day,  by  sprinkling  a  little  red  and  yellow 
water  upon  us  from  tlie  goolahdans,  small  silver  vessels  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sprinkling  rose-water  at  visits  of  ceremony.     Every  one  then 
began  to  throw  a1)out  the  ahcer,  and  to  squirt  at  his  neighbour  as  he  pleas- 
ed." (Shoberl's   Hind.  vol.  ii,  241,  and  vol.  vi,  14.)     A  somewhat  sunilar 
custom  prevails  in  Pegu.     At  the  Jcast  of  waters,  the  king,  nobles,  and 
all  the  people  sport  themselves  by  throwing  water  upon  one  another ;  and 
*•  it  is  impossible  to  pass  the  streets  w'ithout  being  soundly  wet."  (Oving- 
ton's  Voyage  to  Surat  in  the  year  1G89.     Lon.  1090  :  page  597.) 

The  syringe  in  front  of  No.  115,  is  copied  from  Rivius'  German  Trans- 
lation of  Vitruvius,  A.  D.  1548.  It  is  from  a  view  of  the  barber's  shop 
belonging  to  the  father  of  Ctesibius.  (See  pp.121  and  122  of  this  volume.) 
Across  the  shop  is  a  partition,  behind  which  the  young  philosopher  is  seen 
intently  perusing  a  book,  and  on  the  floor  around  him  are  a  flute,  a  syringe, 
a  pair  oi  bellows,  bagpipes,  &c. ;  while  in  front,  the  old  gentleman  in  the 
European  costume  of  the  16th  century,  and  with  a  sword  at  his  side  !  is 
actively  engaged  in  purifying  the  head  and  face  of  a  customer. 

In  the  third  volume  of  a  Collection  of  "Emblems,  Human  and  Divine" 
in  Latin :  Prague,  1601,  page  76,  a  pair  of  bellows,  a  syringe,  and  a  flying 
eolipile  are  represented  as  forming  the  device  of  some  old  Italian  family, 
with  the  singular  motto,  "  Todo  est  vienfo" 

Few  ancient  devices  could  be  pointed  out  that  have  given  rise  to  more 
important  improvements  in  the  arts  than  the  primitive  syringe.  Its  modi- 
fications exert  an  extensive  and  beneficial  influence  in  society.  As  a  pis- 
ton bellows  it  is  still  extensively  used  in  oriental  smithci-ies — and  as  the 
nme,  it  contributed  to  one  of  the  most  reBned  pleasures  of  the  ancients,  by 
■applying  wind  to  their  organs.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  immediate 
parent  of  the  forcing  if  not  of  the  atmospheric  pump — in  both  of  which 
t,  has  greatly  increased  the  comforts  and  convcniencies  of  civilized  life ; 
in  the  fire-engine  it  protects  both  our  lives  and  our  property  from  the 
most  destructive  of  the  elements  ;  and   in  the  hands  of  tlie  surgeon  and 

gyiician  it  extends  the  duration  of  life  by  removing  disease.     The  mo- 
rn philosophical  apparatus  for  exhausting  air,  and  the  ancient  one  for 
condensing  it ;  the  mammoth  blowing  machines  in  our  foundene.s,  qjeA 
Ae-steam  engine  itself,  ai-e  all  modiBcadona  of  the  syringe. 


Smgfe'  Valve  Farcing  Pmupe, 
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A  forcing  pump  (UfTon  but  little  from  a  syringe :  the  latter  receives  and 
expels  a  liquid  through  the  same  passae^e,  but  the  former  has  a  separtte 
pipe  for  its  discharge,  and  both  the  receiving  and  discharging  orifices  are 
covered  with  valves.  By  this  arrangement  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove 
a  pump  from  the  liquid  to  transfer  the  contents  of  its  cylinder,  as  is  done 
With  the  synnge,  but  the  operation  of  forcing^  up  water  may  be  continuous 
while  the  instrument  is  immoveable.  A  forcing  pump,  therefore,  is  merely 
a  syringe  furnished  with  an  induction  and  eduction  valve— one  throuch 
which  water  enters  the  cylinder,  the  other  by  which  it  escapes  from  iL 
Of  the  process  or  reasoning  which  led  to  the  application  of  valves  to  the 
syringe,  history  is  silent ;  but  as  has  been  remarked  in  a  previous  c]iap- 
ter,  their  employment  in  bellows  or  air  forcing  machines^robably  opened 
the  way  to  Uicir  introduction  into  water  forcing  ones.  The  ordinary  bel- 
lows has  but  ono  valve,  and  the  simplest  and  most  ancient  forcing  puznpi 
have  no  more.  One  of  these  is  shown  at  No.  116.    It  represents  a  syringe 

having  the  orifice  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  covered  by  a  valve 
or  clack,  opening  upwards ;  and 
a  discharging  pipe  connected  to 
tlie  cylinder  a  little  above  it :  when 
placed  in  water  the  orifice  of  this 
pipe  is  closed  with  the  finger,  aod 
the  piston  being  then  drawn  up, 
die  cylinder  becomes  charged,  and 
when  the  piston  is  pushed  down 
the  valve  closes  and  the  liquid  ii 
forced  through  tlie  pipe.  In  tliis 
machine  tlie  Hnger  performs  the 
part  of  a  valve  by  preventing  ail 
from  entering  tlie  cylinder  when 
the  piston  is  being  raised.  Such 
pumps  made  of  tin  plate  were  for- 
merly common,  and  were  used  to 
wash  windows,  syringe  plants  arJ 
G^arden  trees,  &c.  The  figure  is 
from  plate  57  of  "  L'Exploiter  des 
Mines,"  in  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  is  described  (page  1584)  as  a  Iktck 
pump,  "  pour  cnvoyer  commodement  de  Teau  dans  les  diiferents  quartirn 
de  Tatteher." 

No.  117  is  another  single-valve  forcing  pump  from  the  second  volume 
of  a  Latin  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  by  P.  P.  Steinmcyer,  Friburgk 
1767.  It  is  secured  in  a  cistern,  the  surface  of  tlie  water  m  which  is  al- 
ways kept  above  the  small  openings  made  through  the  upper  part;  » 
that  when  the  piston  is  drawn  up,  as  in  the  figure,  the  liquid  flows  in  and 
fills  it ;  and  on  the  descent  of  the  piston  the  water  is  forced  up  the  as- 
cending pipe,  the  valve  preventing  its  return.  This  is  a  very  simple 
and  efficient  forcing  pump  ;  and  having  no  induction  valve  and  the  piston 
being  always  under  water,  it  is  not  very  liable  to  derangement.  It  has, 
however,  its  defects  ;  for  in  elevating  the  piston  the  whole  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  above  it  has  to  be  overcome,  a  disadvantage  that  in  large  ma- 
chines would  not  be  compensated  by  the  saving  of  a  valve.  As  the  dstoa 
has  to  pass  the  holes  in  the  u^per  part  of  the  cylinder,  its  packing  would 
be  injured  if  their  inner  edges  were  not  rounded  off.  This  pump  baa  beea 
erroneously  attributed  to  a  modern  European  engineer :  see  the  Londoa 
Register  of  Arts,  v,  154,  and  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  viii,  37V. 
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The  onliauy  foiwng  pnmp  hu  two  Talves,  bj  in  the  annexed  figure, 
viiich  represents  it  »■  generally  made.  The  cylinder  is  placed  above  tLe 
nr&ce  of  the  water  tooe  raised,  and  consequently  is  cbarged  by  the  pres- 
■K  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  machine,  therefore,  is  a  compound  one,  dif- 
fering from  that  last  described,  which 
is  purely  a  forcing  pump,  the  water  en- 
tering Its  cylinder  by  grsvity  alone. 
The  action  of  the  machine  now  under 
consideration  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
syringe;  when  the  piston  is  raised  the 
air  in  the  pipe  belowthe  cylinder  rushes 
through  the  valve  and  in  expelled  on 
the  decccnt  of  the  piston  through  the 
other  valve  in  the  ascending  or  dis- 
charging pipe ;  and  on  a.  repctidon  of 
the  strokes  of  tlic  piston,  water  rises  In 
the  suction  pipe,  enters  the  cylinder, 
and  is  expelled  in  the  like  manner. 
Pumps  of  tliis  kind  arc  sometimcsplaccd 
in  the  yards  of  dwelling  houses,  the 
1  pipe  extending  into  a  well,  and 
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upper  parts  of  the  building.  In  thea 
caaes  a  cock  is  generally  inserted  a  lit- 
de  above  the  valve  in  the  ascending 
pipe  to  supply  water  if  rei^uircd  in  die 
vicinity  of  the  pump. 
led  of  late  years  to  transfer  liquids  into  and 


The  beautiful  instrument 
from  the  human  stomach  is  a  modificaiion  of  the  above  machine. 
with  propriety  be  named  a  syringe,  for  as  it  is  furnished  with  valves,  it  is, 
m  every  respect,  a  pump.  Having  been  employed  with  much  success  in 
withdrawing  poison  from  the  stomach,  it  is  now  justly  classed  among  the 
Hsendal  apparatus  of  the  surgeon.  Its  origin  and  history  are  detailed  in 
■  pamphlet  published  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  John  Read,  of  England,  who 
devised  it  in  1819,  and  in  the  follou'ing  year  obtained  a  patent  for  it  under 
the  name  of  a  "Stomach  and  Enema  Pump."  After  viaidng  London 
twice  in  vain  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  suitable  tubes,  he  tried  to  get 
tome  made  in  the  country,  but  failed.  On  a  third  visit  to  the  metropolis 
be  obtained  an  indifferent  one  which  he  thought  might  answer,  and  after 
adapting  it  to  a  pump,  "  I  then  [he  observes]  presented  it  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  ^vho  asked  me  for  what  purpose  it  was  intended  ;  I  told  him  it 
was  intended  for  the  removal  of  fluid  poisons  from  the  human  stomach ; 
after  a  few  minutes  inspection  of  the  instrument.  Sir  A.  made  the  follow- 
ing reply  : — '  about  three  weeks  ago  I  was  called  to  attend  a  young  lady 
about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  who  had  taken  opium ;  1  gave  her  sul- 
phate of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc  and  other  things  ;  I  sat  by  her  until 
dght  in  the  evening,  when  she  died  !  If  I  hod  been  in  possession  of  thit 
iastrumeDt  at  the  time,  I  could  have  relieved  her  in  live  minutes,  and  have 
saved  her  life.'  Afler  many  questions  how  1  came  to  think  of  such  a 
thing,  ivhich  I  satisfactorily  explained,  he  said  '  what  can  I  do  for  you  V 
IBV  answer  was — the  publicity  of  your  opinion  is  all  I  wish  :  ho  replied, 
'that  you  shall  soon  have ;'  and  he  ordered  me  to  meet  him  the  next  day 
■t  Guy's  Hospital  at  one  o'clock,  when  he  proposed  to  try  an  experiment 


tGiy'st 
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dog  could  be  procured,  [that  day,]  Sir  Astley  pro- 
nine  hour;  when  I  attended  as  befoTQ,  bM  %  ^(i^ 
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vu  then  ready  for  the  experiment  in  the  operanng  ihefttre,  which  wu 
crowded  to  excess.  The  aoe  was  brought  (o  Sir  A.  who  gave  him  four 
drachms  of  opium  dlsBoIvcd  in  water.  The  dog's  puUc  waa  first  at  120; 
in  leven  minutes  it  fell  to  1 10,  and  from  that  to  90.  The  poison  was  raT- 
fered  to  remain  in  the  dog's  slomacli  33  minutes,  till  he  appeared  to  be 
dead,  and  I  was  doubtful  it  would  he  the  case  lieforc  Sir  A.  would  let  me 
use  the  pump,  1  must  confi-ss  I  was  very  inipatieut  to  be  at  work  on  the 
dog  with  my  ineCrumcnt  in  hand  ready  fur  action.  Sir  A.  kept  his  tinger 
on  the  dog's  pulse,  then  al  90,  and  said  very  deliberalely, '  1  think  it  will 
do  now,  as  it  is  33  minutes  since  I  gave  him  the  dose.'  A  basin  of  warm 
water  being  then  brought,  Sir  A.  passed  the  tube  I  had  provided  into  the 
dog's  stomach :  I  immediuiely  pumped  the  whole  contents  of  the  basin 
fthe  warm  water]  info  the  stomach,  and  as  (juickly  rcpumped  the  whola 
from  the  stomach,  eonlaiiiiiig  llie  laudanum,  back  again  into  the  basiii.  Str 
A.  observed,  while  I  was  emptviiig  the  dog's  stomach,  the  laudanum  swim- 
ming on  the  surface,  and  said  '  It  teill  do  ;'  a  second  basin  of  water  wu 
then  injected  and  withdrawn  by  the  pump  as  before  :  I  asked  for  a  third, 
but  Sir  Astlcy  said  it  was  unnecessary,  as  the  laudanum  had  all  Wen  re- 
turned in  the  firiit  basin."  In  half  an  hour  the  animal  was  completely  re> 
vivcd  and  running  about  the  theatre. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  state,  that  the  quickest  and  easiest  mode  of  employ- 
ing a  stomach  pump  (according  to  iha  inventor)  is  to  use  it  only  as  a.Jore- 
ing  pum[) — that  is  to  inject  warm  water  or  other  dilntcnts  into  the  stomach 
until  that  organ  becoming  surcharged,  the  fluid  regurgitates  by  the  mouth; 
in  oilier  words  to  fill  the  stomach  to  overflowing — the  liquid  jiassing  down 
the  tube  and  rising  through  the  oesophagus  by  the  side  of  it ;  the  opera- 
tion being  continued  till  the  fluid  returns  unchanged.  In  the  absence  of 
•  pump,  a  tunnci  or  other  vessel  attached  to  a  flexible  tube  might  answer. 


There  are  numerous  varieties  in  stomach  pumps,  arising  from  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  constructing  and  arranging  the  valves,  so  as  either  to  in- 
ject or  withdraw  liquids  through  the  same  lube  without  shifting  the  appa- 
ratus. No.  119  represents  one  that  is  described  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  {vol.  siii,  223.)  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  syringe 
■crewed  to  a  cylindrical  valve  box  which  contains  two  egg-shaped  cavi- 
ties. In  each  cavity  is  a  small  and  loose  spherical  vaJve  that  fits  either  of 
the  orifices.  Two  flexible  tubes  are  attached  to  each  cavity  as  refircseTited. 
Suppose  the  upper  tube  inserted  into  a  person's  stomach  and  the  lower 
one  mto  a  boain  of  warm  water;  if  the  syringe  were  then  worked,  tbo 
liquid  would  be  forced  into  the  stomach  and  the  poison  diluted  :  then  by 
turning  the  instrument  in  the  hand  so  as  to  bring  ihc  upper  tube  dowiv 
(without  withdrawing  the  one  in  the  stomach,)  the  valves  would  drop  upon 
the  other  orifices  in  each  cavity,  and  the  syringe  would  raise  the  content! 
of  the  stomach  into  the  basin,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 


Furting  Pump  toUk  Air  Yaad. 


Wa  b&TO  no  idea  that  the  bveutor  of  the  itomach  pomp  was  tudebted 
to  HtditroM  for  the  hint,  yel  that  old  warrior  seeniB  not  only  to  have  been 
a  proper  subject  for  ita  occasional  application,  but  he  appeaTB  to  have  had 
•onw  notiom  that  might  eventually  have  led  to  it.  Those  readers  who 
ire  ^miliar  with  Butler's  account  of  him  will  remember  that  when  h'.  <r.u> 
umlted  by  Talgol  the  butcher,  the  knight,  as  he  Justly  might, 

"  grew  high  in  wiolh. 

And  lidin;:  hand^  tad  eyn  up  both, 
Three  lime*  he  ■mole  on  itomach  ilonl 
Frgm  whence  at  taut  IbcM  wordu  broke  oat : 


11  ihal  Tarce  that  makes  Ihee  proud, 
ue  by  bullock*  ne'er  withatood, 
aave,  or  help  ihee  lo  Bxade 
land  orjuoLlce,  or  thia  blade, 
hall  ihoM  word*  uf  venom  baee, 
h  (hoii  liaal  Trom  Iheir  native  place 
1,  fumy'd  lo  fling  on  me 


vengecj 


n  practice  with  the 
Momach  by  an  emetic  before  dinner.     Had  the  applical 
ibr  such  a  purpose  been  then  known,  it  would  of  courei 
Jeired  as  the  more  agreeable  and  certain  device  of  the 
•BcieDta  had   tio  apparatus  for  withdrawing  the 
they  livere  not  destitute  of  means  for  conveyi 


—Cmato  u,  Part  L 

Roman  ejncures  to  empty  the 
\n  of  the  pump 
have  been  pro- 
wo.  But  if  the 
of  the  stomach. 


liquids  into  it.     Fltny,  in  his  Nat.  Hist,  xxx,  6.  says  such  medicines  v 

■wallowed  "  through  a   pipe  or  tunnel"  inserted   mto  the  mouth  for  that 

purpose. 
The  pump  figured  at  No.  118  ejects  water  as  a  svringe  and  only  when  the 

[nitoa  IS  forceddowi) ;  but  by  the  addition  of  what  ts  called  an  air-oetiel,  the 
stream  from  the  discharg- 
ing pipe  may  be  made  con- 
tinuous; this  vessel  is  clos- 
ed at  its  upper  part,  and 
open  at  bottom,  where  it  ia 
connected  by  screws  to  the 
forcing  pipe  directly  over 
the  valve,  as  represented  io 
the  annexed  illustration.   A 


be 


■png 


Eart  of  the  vessel,  or  it  may 
e,  as  it  often  is,  inserted 
through  the  top,  in  which 
case  Its  lower  end  should 
extend  nearly  to  the  bottom. 
When  by  the  descent  of  the 

_  piston  water  is  forced  out 

H*.no.   F.rriMP"iap-iU>*''-"i">.  of  the  cylinder,  part  of  it 

tOters  the  pipe,  and  part  rushes  past  it  and  compresiet  the  air  confined  in 
die  apper  part  of  the  vessel ;  and  when  the  piston  is  raised  to  draw  a 
fi«sh  portion  into  the  cylinder,  this  air  expands  and  drives  out  the  water 
that  compressed  it  and  thus  renders  the  stream  constant.  It  will  be  per- 
cmved  that  the  quantity  of  water  raised  is  not  increased  by  this  «ztw\^ 
34 
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ment;  its  flow&om  the  diicluTgiiig  orifice  being  merely  icodocd  tnufbcn. 

In  the  ordinuy  nae  of  fordng  pump*  %  conttant  imtead  of  An  intei^ 
mpted  flo«r  of  water  from  the  ducharging  orilice,  may  be  a  matter  of 
no  unportance ;  but  when  thoae  of  large  dimenaioiu  are  required  to  raiie 
it  to  great  elevadoui,  air  veaieli  are  not  only  valuable  but  indiapensabl* 
adjancta;  for  the  elude  fluid  within  them  forms  a  medium  for  gradually 
overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  ascending  liquid  columns,  and  thereby  pre- 
vents those  jara  and  shocks  which  ore  incident  to  all  non-clasiic  substances 
in  rapid  motion,  when  brought  suddenly  to  a  state  of  rest.  A  column  of 
water  moving  with  great  velocity  through  a  pump,  produces,  when  in- 
Slantly  stopt,  a  concussion  like  that  of  a  solid  rod  of  the  same  length,  when 
its  end  is  driven  against  an  unyielding  object ;  but  with  an  air-vessel,  the 
effect  is  like  that  of  the  same  rod  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  bale  of 
cotton  or  caoutchouc.  Less  force  is  required  also  to  work  pumjts  that 
have  air-vessels,  because  in  ihcm  the  column  of  water  in  the  discharging 
pipe  is  continued  in  motion  during  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  hence  it  haa 
not  to  be  moved  from  a  state  of  rest  on  the  piston's  return.  AVhen  two 
or  more  cylinders  are  connected  to  one  discharging  pipe,  one  air-vessel 
only  is  required,  as  in  fire-engines,  water^works,  5uc, 

It  is  this  kind  of  forcing  pump  thai  is  generally  adopted  in  watcr-woriu 
for  the  supply  of  towns  and  cities  ;  the  piston  roJs  being  moved  by 
crnnlu  or  levers  attached  to  water  wheels:  sometimes  they  are  driven  hy 
wmJmills,  slcam-engines,  and  by  animals.  The  cylinders  are  commonly 
used  perpendicularly  as  in  the  figure,  but  they  are  sometimes  worked  in 
an  inclined  and  also  in  a  horizontal  position. 

The  celebrated  pump  of  Cteaibius  was  constructed  like  that  represented 
in  the  Inst  figure,  except  that  it  had  two  cylinders.  It  seems  to  have  been 
almost  ideiilical  in  its  construction  with  our  Bre-enginea.  "  It  remains  now 
[says  Vitruvius]  to  describe  the  machine  of  Ctesibius  which  raises  water 
very  high.  This  is  made  of  brass;  at  the  bottom  a  pair  of  buckets  [cylin- 
dorsj  are  placed  at  a  little  distance,  having  pipes  like  the  shape  of  a  folk 
annexed,  meeting  in  a  basin  in  the  middle.  At  the  upper  boles  of  the 
pipes  williin  the  basin,  are  made  valves,  hinged  with  very  exact  Joints; 
h,  stopping  the  holes,  prevent  the  efflux  of  the  water  that  will  be 
ed  into  the  basin  by  the  air.  Upon  the  basin  a  cover  like  an  inverted 
il  is  fitted,  which  u  adjoined  and  fastened  to  the  basin  hy  a  collar, 
riveted  through,  that  the  pressure  of  the  water  may  not  force  it  off:  and 
on  the  top  of  it,  a  pipe  called  the  tuba,  is  affixed  perpendicularly.  The 
buckets  [cylinders]  have  valves  placed  below  the  lower  moucbs  of  the 
pipes,  and  fixed  over  holes  that  are  in  their  bottoms  :  then  pistons  turned 
very  smooth  and  anointed  with  oil,  being  inclosed  in  the  buckets  [cylin- 
der*] are  worked  with  bars  and  levers  from  above ;  the  repeated  motion 
of  these,  up  and  down,  pressing  the  air  that  is  therein  contained  with  iha 
water,  the  noles  being  shut  by  the  valves,  forces  and  extrudes  the  water 
through  the  mouths  of  the  pipes  into  the  basin ;  from  whence  rising  to  the 
cover,  the  air  presses  it  upwards  through  the  pipe ;  and  thus  from  the  low 
situation  of  the  reservoir,  raises  it  to  supply  the  public  fountains."  Book 
X,  cap.  13.     Newton's  Trans. 

The  machine  as  thus  described  is  a  proof  of  die  progress  which  the  an- 
Aents  had  made  in  hydraulics  :  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
most  durable  material*,  and  of  the  beat  workmuiship.  Although  the  figuni 
of  thi*  and  other  machines  which  VitrUTius  inserted  in  hi*  work  ara  lo*t, 
diere  is  little  di£Bcidty  in  realising  it*  eon*truction  from  the  texL    Tiwuhr 


E 


ton  ud  oommentuon  htive  geiMraUy  agreed  in  thmr  viewi  of  it  m  »• 
'ow,  viz  :    two  ordiiii 
e  discharging  pipe. 


pKHBled  below,  viz  :    two  ordinary  forcing  pumps  connected  to  ui  ai^ 
vmmI  and  one  disc' 


The  cylinders  are  secured  in  a  frame  of  timber,  and  the  piaton  rods  are 
attached  by  joints  to  levers,  one  end  of  which  are  depressed  by  cams  on 
the  axis  of  the  wheel,  as  shown  above  and  also  at  No.  89.  Barbaro  has 
figured  a  crank  at  IJie  axis  which  g;ives  a  reciprocating  motion  to  a  hori< 
Kontal  shaft  placed  over  the  pumps,  and  projecting  pieces  from  which  impart 
motion  to  the  piston  rods.  Vitruvius  informs  us  that  when  machines  were 
employed  to  raise  water  from  rivers,  they  were  worked  by  undershot 
wheels  impelled  by  the  stream,  and  hence  the  pumps  of  Ctesibius  were 
believed  to  have  been  moved  by  the  same  means. 

But  (or  Vitruvius  we  should  not  have  known  that  forcing  pumps  con- 
■titated  part  of  the  water  works  of  antiauity ;  and  had  he  not  remarked 


that  they  were  employed  to  supply  "  public  ioimtains,"  it  might  hat 
flipposed  that  water  never  rose  higher  in  the  dwellings  of  ancient  cities 
dian  that  which  was  drawn  directly  from  the  arjueducts. 

It  would  he  almost  unpardonable  to  pass  over  this  celebrated  machine 
without  further  remark,  since  it  is,  in  several  respects,  one  of  the  moat 
iateresting  of  all  antiquity.  An  account  of  its  oriein  and  early  history 
Wonld  form  a  commentary  on  vwtt  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  ancients, 
and  would,  we  believe,  furnish  evidence  of  their  progress  in  some  of  them 
that  few  are  willing  to  believe.  Although  it  was  attributed  to  Ctesibius, 
diere  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  the  extent  of  his  claims.  It  may  ap- 
pear invidious  to  attempt  to  rob  this  illustrious  man  of  inventions  ascribed 
t»  him,  but  our  object  is  to  ascertain,  not  to  depreciUB  ^^em  m  {finimi^ 
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their  number.  It  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  aneient  writers  as  regards  the  authors  of  the  useful  ma- 
chines. Generally  those  who  introduced  them  from  abroad,  who  im- 
proved them,  increased  their  effects,  or  extended  their  application,  were 
reputed  their  inventors.  This  has  been  the  case  more  or  less  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  is  so  at  the  present  day.  The  Greeks  found  au- 
thors among  themselves  for  almost  every  machme,  although  most  of  them 
were  certainly  derived  from  Egypt.  Thus,  the  sails  and  masts  of  ships, 
the  wedge,  auger,  axe  and  level,  were  known  before  Daedalus.  Tne 
saw,  drill,  compasses,  glue  and  dovetailing,  before  Talus.  Cast  iron  was 
employed,  and  moulding  practiced,  and  the  lathe  invented,  long  before 
Theodorus  of  Samos  lived;  and  the  screw  and  the  crane  before  Archytas. 
The  last  individual  was  celebrated  for  various  inventions,  and  among 
others,  Aristotle  mentions  the  child's  rattle,  from  which  it  may  be  infer- 
red that  he  was  an  amiable  man  and  fond  of  children — ^but  Egyptian 
children  were  amused  with  various  species  of  toys,  centuries  before  he 
flourished ;  and  they  then  had  dolls  whose  limbs  were  moved  by  the 
pulling  of  strings  or  wires,  as  ours  have  at  this  day.  Wilkinson's  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Eygptians.     Vol.  li,  426-7. 

As  regards  machines  for  raising  water,  we  have  already  seen,  that 
some  have  been  ascribed  to  others  than  their  authors.  Even  the  siphon 
has  been  attributed  to  Ctcsibius,  (Adams*s  Lectures,  vol.  iii,  372,)  because 
it  was  found  in  tlie  construction  of  his  clepsydra,  and  no  earlier  application 
of  it  was  then  known ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  in  common  use 
among  his  countrymen  in  the  remote  age  of  Ramcscs — in  the  Augustan 
era  of  Egypt,  when  the  arts,  we  are  informed,  "  attained  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, which  no  after  age  succeeded  in  imitating."  Had  the  "  Commenta- 
ries of  Ctesibius"  to  which  Vitruvius  referred  his  readers  for  further  infor- 
mation, been  preserved,  we  should  have  had  no  occasion  to  attempt  a  defi- 
nition of  his  claims  to  the  forcing  pump ;  unfortunately,  however,  these 
and  Archimedes*  Treatise  on  Pneumatic  and  Hydrostatic  Engines  have 
perished,  and  have  left  us  in  comparative  ignorance  of  the  history  of  such 
machines  among  tlie  ancients. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  syringe  was  in  common  use  ages  before 
Ctesibius,  and  that  it  was  employed  by  philosophers  to  illustrate  their  hy- 
pothesis of  water  rushing  into  a  vacuum.  Now  a  forcing  pump  is  merely 
a  syringe  with  an  additional  orifice  for  the  liquid's  discharge,  and  having 
both  its  receiving  and  discharging  orifices  covered  by  valves  or  clacks.  Cte- 
sibius therefore  did  not  invent  the  piston  and  cylinder,  nor  was  he  the  first 
to  discover  the  application  of  these  to  force  water,  for  they  were  in  pre- 
vious use  and  for  that  purpose.  Was  he  the  inventor  of  valves  ?  No,  for 
thev  were  usedin  the  Egyptian  bellows  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  years 
before  he  lived,  and  appear  always  to  have  been  an  essential  part  of  those 
instruments.  They  were  employed  in  clepsydra ;  and  were  most  likely 
used  in  the  hydraulic  organ  of  Archimedes,  which  TertuUian  has  des- 
cribed. Is  the  arrangement  of  the  valves,  by  which  water  is  admitted 
through  one  and  expelled  by  the  other,  to  be  ascribed  to  him  1  We  believe 
not,  for  the  xame  arrangement  was  previously  adopted  in  the  bellows,  so 
far  as  regards  the  application  of  one  of  them,  and  the  principle  of  both  : 
and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Chinese  bellows  was  then  in  use,  as  we 
suppose  it  was,  and  possibly  known  in  Egypt,  (for  that  some  intercourse 
did  take  place  in  ancient  times  betwen  E^ypt  and  China,  even  if  one  peo- 
ple be  not  a  colony  of  the  other,  is  proved  by  Chinese  bottles  and  inscrip 
tions  found  in  the  tombs  at  Thebes,)  then  the  merit  of  Ctesibius  would 
JOffiii  to  he  confined  principally  to  the  construction  of  metttUic  bellows  as 
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"water  forcers/'  or,  to  the  applicatum  ofvalvei  to  the  ordinary  syringe^  by 
which  it  was  converted  into  a  forcing  pump,  either  for  air  or  water.  But 
k  is  not  certain  that  the  last  was  not  done  before,  for  neither  Vitruvius  nor 
Pliny  asserts  that  "  water  forcers"  were  not  in  previous  use.  The  former 
nys  he  applied  the  principle  of  *'  compressed  air"  to  them,  in  common 
with  *'  hydraulic  organs,"  "  automatons,"  "  lever  and  turning  machines," 
and  "  water  dials,"  (Book  ix,  cap.  9 ;)  hence  it  may  as  well  be  concluded 
fit>m  this  passage,  that  he  invented  these  as  the  pump.  It  is,  indeed,  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians,  of  whose  sagacity  and  ingenuity, 
unrivalled  monuments  have  come  down,  did  not  detect  the  application  both 
of  the  bellows  and  syringe  to  raise  water  long  before  Ctesibius  lived ; 
BsDce  we  are  inclined  to  place  the  forcing  pump  in  its  simplest  form,  with 
the  syringe  and  atmospheric  pump,  among  the  works — 

"  or  names  once  famed,  now  dubious  or  forgot 
And  baried  'mid«t  the  wreck  of  things  that  were.'* 

That  the  forcing  pump  was  greatly  improved  by  Ctesibius,  thexe  can 
be  no  question ;  but  that  which  gave  celebrity  to  his  machine  was  proba- 
bly the  air-vessel,  an  addition,  which  though  not  very  clearly  described  by 
Vitruvius,  appears  to  have  originated  with  him.  By  it  the  pump  instead 
of  acting  as  before  like  a  squirt  or  syringe  produced  a  continuous  stream 
as  in  ^jct  cTonc,  a  result  well  adapted  to  excite  admiration,  and  to  give 
eclat  to  his  name.  The  whole  account  of  his  machine  shows  its  connec- 
tion with  and  dependence  upon  air;  whereas  had  it  been  simply  a  forcing 
pump  it  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it:  it  would  have  raised  water 
mdependently  of  it ;  and  without  an  air-vessel  Vitruvius  never  could  have 
asserted  that  it  forced  water  up  the  discharging  tube  by  means  of "  air 
pressing  it  upwards."  Compressed  air  acted  a  prominent  part  in  all  his 
machines,  in  his  wind  guns,  water  clocks,  and  numerous  automata;  some 
of  the  latter  in  the  shape  of  birds,  &c.  appeared  to  sing,  others  "  sounded 
trumpets,"  and  these  results  are  said  to  have  been  produced  with  "  fluids 
compressed  by  the  force  of  air."  We  may  add  that  he  compressed  air  in 
his  hydraulic  organs  and  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  m  the  pump, 
viz :  by  water,  and  by  either  air  or  water  forcing  pumps.  The  commence- 
ment of  his  discoveries  was  the  experiment  on  air  with  the  weight  and 
speculum  in  his  father's  shop,  (see  page  122)  in  which  the  descending 
weight  "  compressed  the  inclosed  air"  and  forced  it  through  the  several 
apertures  into  the  open  air,  and  thereby  produced  distinct  sounds.  "  When 
therefore  Ctesibius  observed  that  sounds  were  produced  from  the  com- 
pression and  concussion  of  air,  he  first  moAe  use  of  that  principle  in  con- 
triving hydraulic  or^ns,  also  water  forcers,  automatons,"  &c.  What 
principle  was  this  which  Vitruvius  says  he  applied  to  water  forcers  in 
common  with  or^ns,  &:c.  1  That  of  compressed  air,  as  we  understand 
it;  and  the  employment  of  which  is  so  evident,  in  the  description  of 
his  machine  already  given. 

Docs  any  one  doubt  that  the  air-vessel  was  known  to,  and  used  by 
Ctesibius  'f  Let  him  recollect  that  Heron,  his  disciple  and  intimate  friend, 
has  also  described  it;  for  the  celebrated  fountain  of  this  philosopher, 
which  still  bears  his  name,  and  remains  just  as  he  left  it,  is  simply  an 
air-chamber,  in  which  the  fluid  is  compressed  by  a  column  of  water  in- 
stead of  a  pump ;  and  one  of  his  machines  for  raising  water  by  steam,  was 
another,  in  which  the  elasticity  of  that  fluid  was  used  In  a  similar  manner. 
Besides  these,  there  are  others  represented  in  the  Spiritalia;  indeed,  a 
great  portion  of  the  figures  in  that  work  are  modifications  of  air  cham- 
bers.    At  pages  42  and   118,  of  Commandine's  TninsWuoTi,  «xf^  ^o'w^ 
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spherical  reueli  contaimng  water,  into  which  petpendicalar  ditcfaargiBg 
tubes  (icBcend  :  to  expel  the  liquid,  syringea  or  minute  pumps  are  ad^tra 
to  the  vessels,  Tor  the  purpose  of  injecting  air  or  water,  and  by  that  meani 
to  produce  jrCj  d'eau.  The  common  syringe  is  also  figured  at  large  and  in 
section,  p.  120.*  Fllny  also  seems  to  rurer  to  olr-vessels  in  his  xix  book,  cap. 
4,  where  he  speaks  of  water  forced  up  "  by  pumps  and  such  like,  goings 
with  //if  ilrength  of  wind  atclated."     Holland's  Tmiu. 

As  the  ancients  ha.ve  not  par^culojKzed  the  claims  of  Ctesibius  to  tho 
pump,  it  is  impossible  to  dcHne  ihem  with  precision  at  this  distBnce  of  time. 
Perhaps  the  instrument  had  been  laid  aside,  or  the  knowledge  of  it  almost 
loit  when  he  revived  anci  improved  it,  as  some  of  his  own  invcnliona  havs 
been  in  modern  times — hia  gun,  for  example,  of  which  Philo  of  Byzan- 
tium lias  given  a  description,  and  which  "  was  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  carry  stones  with  great  rapidity  to  ihe  greatest  distance,'*  Its 
invention  has  been  claimed  by  the  Germans,  the  French,  Dutch,  and  from 
the  following  remark  of  Biainvillc,  by  the  Swiss  also:   speaking  of  Basil, 


he  observes,  "  They  m 

ake  a  great  noise  here  about  a  hellish  invention  of 

&  gunsmith,  who  invei 

ted  wind  guns  and  pistols.    This  invention  may  ba 

truly  culled   diabolical 

and  the  use  of  it  ought  to  be  forbid  on  pain  of 

death."*   Now  if  the  m 

odcrn  inventor  of  the  air  gun,  an  instrument  which. 

spoken  of  03  "  a  iaU  invention,"*'  cannot  with  cer- 

lainty  be  ascertained,  i 

can  hardly  he  expected  that  the  specific  claims  of 

Cteslbius  to  the  pump 

an  be  pointed  out  after  a  lapse  of  SOOO  years.  If  he 

was  the  first  to  comhine  two  or  more  cylinders  to  one  discharging  pipe- 
to  form  them  of  metal,  as  well  as  the  valves  and  pistons — and  the  first  to 
invent  and  apply  air-vessels,  his  claims  are  great  indeed,  and  for  aught 
that  is  known  to  the  contrary  he  is  entitled  to  them  all.  His  merits  as 
respects  the  latter  will  be  apparent,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  their 
application  to  pumps  has  not  been  known  In  Europe  for  two  centuries ; 
sna  that  their  introducuon  was  in  all  probability  derived  from  him,  for  it 
was  not  till  a  hundred  years  after  Vitnivius's  description  of  his  machina 
had  been  translated,  printed  and  circulated,  tliat  we  first  hear  of  air-vessels 
In  modern  times. 

Wc  may  here  remark  that  at  whatever  period  tobacco  was  first  smoked 
in  the  Hookah,  (and  according  to  some  authors,  this  weed  was  used  hi 
Asia  before  the  discovery  of  America,)  the  air-vessel  was  known  j  for  th*t 
instrument  is  a  perfect  one,  as  any  person  may  prove  by  the  following 
experiment:  let  a  smoker,  instead  of  sucking  at  the  end  of  the  tube  whi(£ 
he  inserts  in  his  mouth,  Uotd  through  it,  and  the  liquid  contents  of  tha 
hookah  will  bo  forced  out  through  the  perpendicular  tube  on  which  th« 
weed  is  placed  as  in  a  miniature  nre-engine,  currying  up  with  it  the  pellet 
of  tobacco,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  those  light-balls  which  are  some- 
times placed  onjeU  d^eau,  or  the  boy's  pea  playing  on  a  pipe  stem.  An 
operation,  in  tho  opinion  of  some  physicians,  more  btnrfieial  to  the  wtf 
former  than  the  ordinary  one,  and  disposing  of  tlie  scented  material  in  • 
manner  more  suited  to  its  value. 

•  Heronii  Alsiaudiini  Spiriloliam  libai'.  A  Faderico  Commuidino  nrbiiiala,  as 
GiBCO  nupsr  in  l^iiiiDm  convenns.  1583. 

*  OmsiTs  Inquirr  into  Uw  Orinn  of  Ihs  Ana  sttribnted  ts  ths  HodaiBLB,  IK 
,Tl»ali,i,i8.    lWUkiM-|lst.%ls|iB. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


Or  the  varioiu  modlficBDons  which  the  forcine  pump  has  undcrgono 

ID  recent  times  we  can  notice  but  b  few,  antl  of  these  the  grcutcr  port 

vere  most  likely  known  to  ancient  engineers.     The  must  prominent  ono 

ii  ihst  by  which  the  machine  is  maile  double  octing.  Now  the  Juvico  by 

vluch  thia  is  eHeclcd  has  not  only  frequently  occurred  to  quite  a  number 

of  ingenious  men  iu  their  endeavours  to  improve  the  pump  who  were  ig> 

aoruit  of  its  having  been  accomplished  ;  hut  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  ono 

Au  hu  been  applied  to  the  vriad  pump  of  China  from  time  immemorial, 

(see  No.  IIS;)  it  probably  therefore  did  not  cscapi?  such  men  as  Ctcsibiui, 

ud  Heron,  nnJ  others  who  appear  to  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  and 

ngkcity  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  improve  this  machine,  and  who  wcra 

eiiUituiastically  attached  Ui  such  researches.     The  remarks  on  modem 

imprDTements  of  the  atmospheric  pump,  pages  225-G,  ore  equally  applica* 

ble  to  those  of  the  forcing  one;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  notwith' 

JtKnding  the  present  improved  state  of  mechanical  science,  the  ancient 

Ibrmi  of  both  now  prevail — for  iho  forcing  pump  ai  made  by  Ctcsibius  in 

Egypt,  and  as  described  by  Vitruvius  as  used  by  tho  Romans,  is  still  more 

common  than  any  other. 

The  double  acting  pump  represented  in  the  figure,  was  devised  by  Itf. 
'n  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  His  description  of  it  was 
ihe  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  in  171Cj  and  from  one 
of  his  expressions  we  perceive  (what  wu  in- 
deed very  natural)  that  if  he  was  not  indebted 
for  [he  improvement  to  the  contemplation  of 
bellows,  these  instruments  were  at  least  closo- 
1y  associated  with  it  in  his  mind.  The  pump 
I  propose  {he  observes]  furnishes  water  con- 
tinually, "JUBI  as  the  double  Ijellows  makes 
a  continual  wind."  The  piston  rod  passes 
through  a  stuiRng  box  or  collar  of  leathers  oil 
the  top  of  the  cylinder.  I'hc  latter  has  four 
openings  covered  by  valves  or  clacks ;  two 
for  the  admission  of  water  and  the  same  num- 
ber for  its  discbarge.  A  B  is  the  sucrion  pipe, 
and  C  D  the  ascending  or  discharging  one. 
Suppose  the  lower  end  of  the  suction  pipe  in 
water ;  then  if  the  piston  be  thrust  down, 
the  valve  near  B  will  close,  and  the  air  in  tha 
towel  port  of  the  cylinder  will  be  forced 
through  the  valve  at  D  and  up  the  pipe  D  C, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  rarefaction  of  Uw 
air  abore  the  piiton,  the  vil\«  al  C  Nri&  \m» 
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closed,  and  water  will  ascend  through  B  A  and  enter  tLe  cylinder  at  A; 
then  if  the  piston  be  raised  it  will  force  all  the  water  above  it  through  the 

valve  at  C,  the  only  passage  for  it,  while  at  the  same  time  a  fresh  portion 
will  enter  the  cylinder  through  the  valve  at  B.  Thus  at  every  su-oke  of 
the  piston,  whether  up  or  down,  the  contenta  of  the  cylinder  are  forced 
out  at  one  end,  and'it  is  replenished  at  the  same  time  through  the  other ; 
this  pump  therefore  discharges  double  the  quantity  of  water  that  an  ordi- 
nary one  of  the  aamo  dimensions  does.  The  piston  rod  maybe  inserted 
through  eilhcr  end  of  the  cylinder,  as  circumslancea  may  reijulre,  TheM 
pumps  are  freoucntly  used  in  a  horizontal  position. 

Another  variation  of  the  forcing  pump  consists  in  making  the  piston  of 
the  same  length  as  the  cylinder  but  rather  less  in  diameter,  so  that  it  may 
be  moved  freely  in  the  former  without  touching  the  sides.  These  ptstona 
•re  made  wholly  of  metal  and  turned  smooth  and  cylindrical,  so  aa  to 
work  through  a  stuffing  box  or  cupped  leathers.  The  quantity  of  water 
raised  at  each  stroke  has  therefore  no  reference  to  the  capacity  of  the 
cylinder,  however  large  that  part  of  one  of  these  pumps  may  be,  for  the 
lujuid  displaced  by  the  piston  can  only  be  equal  to  tliRt  part  of  the  latter 
'le  cylinder.  Switier  has  given  a  figure  and  description  of  an 
old  engine  composed  of  three  of  these  pumps  "  that  has  been  some  years 
erected  in  the  county  of  Surrey."  Newton  has  figured  the  piston  bcllowi 
described  by  Vitruvius  as  furnishing  wind  to  hydraulic  organs  in  a  similar 
way.  In  Commandine's  translation  of  Heron's  Spiritalia,  page  159,  tho 
tame  kind  of  plunger  is  figured  in  a  pump  belonging  to  a  water  organ ; 
and  at  p.  71,  a  6re-enginc,  with  two  working  cylinders,  has  pistons  of  the 
same  kind.  These  pistons  were  formerly  named  plungers,  and  the  pumps 
plunger-pumps,  "nieir  construction  and  action  will  be  understood  by  the 
figure,  which  represents  one  of  a  number  that  were  em- 
ployed in  the  water-works,  York  Buildings,  London,  in 
the  last  century.  The  piston  was  of  brass,  cast  hollow 
and  filled  with  lead,  the  outside  being  "  turned  trtie 
and  smooth."  A  short  roc?  allnched  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  piston  was  connected  by  a  chain  to  the  arched 
end   of  a  vibrating  beam,  that  was   moved   by  one   of 


thi 


engine 


engine, 


!y  raised  by  the 

it  down ;  to  rentier  it  si 
Tiber  of  Icadi 
;d   from  their 

centres,  were  slipped  ov( 

piston,  as  in  the  figure. 

they  were  found       " 

and  force  the  wat 

ped  leathers  thro 

similar  to  those  ni 

small  cistern  was 

pump,  that  the 


The 


s  thet 


weight  carried 

uie^ 

ig  holes  in   their 

the  rod  and  rested  upon  the 


fRciently  hea 
n   disks  (or 


increased  until 
ifHcient  to  press  down  the  piston 
up  the  ascending  pipe.     The  cup- 
igh  which  the   piston  worked,  were 
w  used  in  the  hydrostadc  press.     A 
sometimes  formed  on  the  top  of  the 
Iter  it  contained  might  prevent  air 
entering  through  the  stuffing  box  or  between  the 
cupped  leathers :  it  served  also  to  charge  the  pump 
through  a  small  pipe   or  cock,     A  valve  opening  up- 
wards was  sometimes  placed  just  above  the  plug  of 
the  cock,  and  the   latter  letV  open  when  the   machine 
was  started,  that  the    air  within  the  cylinder  might 
in  as  the  water  rose  and  filled  the  pump,  the  cock  was 
It  is  immaterial  at  what  part  of  the  cylinder  the  forcing  or  ucead- 
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ing  pipe  is  attached,  whether  at  the  bottom,  near  the  top,  or  ot  any  inter- 
mediate place.  Small  pumps  of  this  kind  are  now  commonly  employed 
to  feed  steam  boilers  and  for  other  purposes,  and  are  worked  by  leven 
like  the  ordinary  liftin?  and  forcing  pumps,  the  pistons  being  preserved 
in  a  perpendicular  position  by  slings,  &c. 

These  pumps  are  believed  to  be  of  English  origin,  having  been  in^ 
▼ented  by  Sir  Samuel  Moreland,  "  master  of  mechanics'*  to  Charles  2d, 
Like  some  old  philosophers,  he  exercised  his  ingenuity  in  improving  hy- 
draulic and  other  engines,  for  raising  water.  Besides  the  plunger  pump, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1675,  he  invented  a  *'  cyclo-ellipUc 
movement"  for  transmitting  motion  to  piston  rods,  a  figure  of  which  Is  in- 
serted by  Belidor  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Arch.  Hydrauliquc.  He  is 
llso  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  speaking  trumpet,*  of  a  capstan,  and  a 
iteam-engine.  In  16S1  he  made  experiments  with  an  engine  consisting  of 
two  or  more  of  his  pumps  at  Windsor,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  court, 
daring  which  he  forced  water  from  the  Thames  in  a  continual  stream  to 
the  top  of  the  castle  ;  and  according  to  Dr.  Hutton,  "  sixty  feet  higher." 
Moreland  visited  France  the  same  or  the  following  year,  by  order  of  the 
kin^,  to  examine  the  famous  water-works  at  Morli,  and  while  in  Paris  he 
exhibited  models  of  his  pump  before  the  French  court,  and  also  con- 
structed several  for  his  friends.  In  16S3  he  presented  an  account  of  v»* 
rioos  machines  for  raising  water  to  Louis  1 4th,  in  a  manuscript  volume 
written  and  ornamented  with  much  elegance;  and  in  1G85,  an  account  of 
his  improvements  was  published  in  Paris  in  a  work  entitled,  **  Elevation 
des  caux  par  toute  sorte  dc  machines,  reduite  a  la  mesure,  au  poids,  a  la 
balance,  par  le  moyen  d*un  nouveau  piston  et  corps  de  pompe ;  ct  d*un 
nouveau  mouvemcnt  cyclo-elliptique,  et  rcjctant  Tusage  de  toute  sorte  de 
manivcUe  ordinaires,  par  le  Chevalier  Moreland."  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  published  this  work  in  England,  for  Swiizer  had  recourse  to 
Ozanam,  a  French  writer,  for  a  description  of  Moreland's  pump  ;  as  he 
could  procure  no  English  account  of  it,  **  having  taken  great  pains  to  find 
out  what  Sir  Samuel  had  left  on  that  head  to  no  purpose."  Ozanam  states 
that  Moreland  spent  **  twelve  years  study  and  a  great  deal  of  money"  to 
bring  this  pump  to  perfection ;  "  and  without  this  new  invention  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  reduced  the  raising  of  water  to  weight  and 
measure,  as  he  has  done."  The  latter  observation  refers  to  the  leaden 
weights  placed  on  the  piston  rod,  and  the  quantity  of  water  raised  by 
them :  the  water  and  the  elevadon  to  which  it  was  raised  being  compared 
with  the  sum  of  the  weights  employed  to  force  it  up.^ 

If  we  mistake  not  this  is  the  most  valuable  and  original  modification  of 
the  forcing  pump  that  modern  times  have  produced.  The  friction  of  the 
piston  is  not  only  greatly  reduced,  but  the  boring  of  the  cylinder  is  dis- 
pensed with ;  an  operation  of  considerable  expense  and  difficulty,  particu- 
larly so,  before  efficient  apparatus  for  that  purpose  was  devised.  Another 
advantage  is  the  facility  of  tightening  the  packing  without  taking  out  the 
piston  or  even  stopping  the  pump.     The  value  of  Moreland*s  hivention  in 

*  There  it  an  infltriiment  yery  like  n  spcakin?  tranipet  in  the  hniids  of  a  fignre  in  one 
•Ttbe  illivitmtionM  of  the  Eneid,  exeriitHd  in  the  foiirtn  or  fifUi  century,  in  the  'iTuh  plate- 
of  **  painting"  in  D*Agincoiirt*«  Hi^^tory  of  tlie  Fine  Arts.  It  in  a  conical  tube,  the 
length  lieing  eniial  to  that  of  the  individual  using  it;  and  by  which  he  appears  to  direct, 
from  the  top  or  a  tower*  the  combatants  below.  Kircher  has  given  a  figure  of  a  trumpet 
through  which  he  sunpo.4ed  Alexander  spoke  to  his  army. 

^  See  Switxer's  Hydro.Htntics,  plate  25,  pp.  30*2.  ^^7.  Lfa  Motraye*s  Travels,  vol.  iii^ 
Lon.  lllii.  Deoax uliefH*  Philos.  vol.  ii,  2ii6.  Belidor's  Architecture  Ifydraulique,  toou 
li,6J,  and  L'Art  D'Exploiter  Lea  Mines,  in  Arts  et  Melien,  page  i(^,  «li\^  loNAxtf^'ft  ITI, 
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die  eidmction  of  engineer!  ajipears  from  Oie  increuing  einploynieiit 
i>f  Tt.  It  U,  moreover,  for  aught  that  is  known  to  the  coniraiy,  toe  p«reu 
of  the  cammon  lining  pump;  and  to  its  inventor  tlie  double  acting  steain- 
engine  of  Watt  is  in  some  measure  due,  the  efficiency  of  that  noble  nut 
chine  depending  entirely  upon  closing  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and  posdng 
the  piston  rod  through  a  stuffing  box — both  of  which  hod  already  been 
done  in  this  pump.  Steam-engines  have  also  been  constructed  on  the 
•ame  plan  as  these  pumps ;  one  long  piston  [ilaying  in  two  horisontal  cy- 
linderii,  and  the  power  transmitted  from  it  by  means  of  a  cross-head  Bt- 
tkchcd  to  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  on  that  part  which  moves  between 
the  stuffing  boxes.  Another  celebrated  machine  is  also  copied  from  them 
— Bramah's  hydroitatic  press  is  one  of  Moreland's  pumps. 

There  is  another  species  of  plunger  pumps  in  which  the  stuffing  box  ii 
dupensed  with,  and  consetjuently  the  piston  works  without  friction.  A 
sijuarc  wooden  tube,  or  a  common  pump  log  of 
sufficient  length,  and  with  a  valve  at  its  lower 
end  is  fixed  in  the  well  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  dcplh  of  the  water  must  be  equal  to  tho 
distance  from  iis  surface  to  the  place  of  deliver 


ry;    at 

tlie  surface  of  ihe 
ton  {a  solid  piece 
chain   from 


US 


of  V 


liqni/ent! 


gbei 


valv* 
the  pump  tree  at 
the  well,     llie  pi*- 
>d]  is  suspended  by  » 
id  losided  si^- 


wcighta   to  make  it  siuk.     As  tha 
the  pump  through  the  lower  valve, 
ids  at  the  same  level  witliin  as  without, 
the  piston  descends,  it  necessarily  dis- 


s  the  water,  which   has 


)  other 


pasaaga 


^apc  but  through  the  discharging  pipe,  i 
consequence  of  the  lower  valve  closing.  And 
when  the  piston  is  again  raised  as  in  the  figure, 
a  fresh  portion  of  waiter  enters  the  pump  and  il 


""P" 


bservcs  that  he  has  seen  a  ma- 
-_-■-  chine  consisting  of  two  of  these  pumps,  made 

1 -"  by   on   untaught    laboring   man.      The    plung- 

ers were   suspended  from  the   ends   of  along 
^--  ,— „^  -^  :      beam,  on  the   upper  surface  of  which   the  man 

" — -■  -^T-      walked,  as  on  the  plcotah  of  Indiu.     He  stood 

If<i.iM.  FrKi»^ni..pi»,«        on  one  end  till  one   plunger   descended   to   tha 
"  '■"  bottom  of  its  tube,  and  he  then  walked    to  tha 

other  end,  the  declivity  at  first  being  about  S5'*,  but  gradually  grow  ing  losl 
u  he  advanced.  In  this  way  he  caused  the  other  plunger  to  descend, 
and  BO  on  alternately. 

By  this  macliine  a  feeble  old  mah  whose  weight  was  IIOIIm,  raised  7 
cubic  feet  of  water  llj  feet  high  in  a  minute,  and  wrought  eight  or  ten 
hours   every  day.   _  A  stout  young  man  weighing   134ll)s.  roiseil  SJ  c 
feet  to  the  same  height  in  tlie  same  time.      The  npplici    '         "   '  ' 
is  extremel^f  limited,  and  there  is  a  waste  of  power   ii 
twelessly  raised  around  the  piston  at  every  stroke. 

The  pistons  of  preceding  machines  are  made  of  solid  materials;  but 
the  pump  now  to  be  dcscrilied  has  a /r^i'iZ  one.  It  was  invented  about 
the  year  1720,  by  Mr.  Joshua  Haskins,  who  made  the  first  experiment  with 
It  in  tlie  house  and  presence  of  the  celebrated  Desaguliers.     His  design 
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«u  to  kToul  the  IHcdoii  and  conteqnent  lou  of  power  m  common  pumpi, 
lia  therefore  "contrived  k  new  way  of  railing  water  without  any  fiicuon 
oTiolida;  making  use  of  qutcksilvur  instead  of  leather,  to  keep  the  air  or. 
water  from  slipping  by  the  sides  of  the  pistona."  Variou*  raodiKcaliona 
of  ii  were  soon  devised  by  the  inventor,  by  l>r.  Dcsaguliers,  and  by  Mr., 
WillUm  Vreem,  the  as«idtant  of  the  latter,  "  who  waa  an  excellent  mecha* . 
One  form  of  it  is  represented  by  the  figure.    A  ii  the  suction  pipa.| 


i)w  lower  end  of  which  U 


a  the  water  to  be  raited.     Its 


upper. 


tad  terminates  in  the  chamber  C,  and  is  covered  by  a  valve.  The  forcmg 
JNpe  B,  with  a  valve  at  its  lower  end,  is  abo  connected  to  the  chamber. . 
Between  these  valves  a  pipe,  open  at  both  ends, , 
13  inserted  and  bent  down,  as  in  the  Rgure.  Tha . 
straight  port  attached  to  it  is  the  working  cylinder . 
of  the  pump  and  should  be  made  of  iron.  Another, 
n  pijie,  a  little  larger  in  the  bore  than  the  last.; 
and  of  the  same  length,  is  made  to  slide  easily , 
over  it.  This  pipe  is  closed  at  the  bottom  ana , 
suspended  by  chains  or  cords,  by  which  it  i«; 
moved  up  and  down.  Suppose  this  pipe  in  the, 
position  represented,  and  filled  with  mercury — if, 
It  were  then  lowered,  the  air  in  the  cylinder  and, 
between  tlie  valves  would  become  nrilied,  and . 
the  atmosphere  pressing  on  the  sui-face  of  th«, 
water  in  which  the  end  of  A  is  placed,  would  forca  ( 
the  liquid  up  A  till  the  density  of  the  contained 
air  was  the  same  as  before ;  then  by  raising  th« , 
pipe  containing  the  mercury,  the  air,  unable  to  e^ ; 
cape  through  the  lower  valve,  would  be  forced, 
through  the  upper  one;  and  by  repeadng  the  ogie-j 
ration,  water  would  at  last  nsc  and  be  expelled, 
in  the  same  way;  provided  the  elevation  to  whicb) 
it  is  to  he  raised  does  not  exceed  thirteen  tiniet, 
the  depth  of  the  mercuiial  column  around  the  cy-, 
linder;  the  spocific  gravity  of  quicksilver  being, 
so  many  dmes  greater  than  that  of  water.  When, 
the  depth  of  the  former  is  30  inches,  the  latter: 
may  be  raised  as  many  feet  in  the  suction  pipe  and  forced  up  an  equal, 
distance  through  the  forcing  one,  making  together  an  elevation  of  sixty, 
feet  i  but  if  water  be  required  higher,  the  depth  of  the  mercurial  column, 
in  the  moveable  pipe  must  be  proponinably  increased.     To  make  a  small' 

ritiqr  of  mercury  answer  the  purpose,  a  solid  piece  of  wood  or  iron, 
is  a  little  less  than  the  cylinder,  is  secured  to  the  bottom  of  themove-i 
ible  vessel  as  shown  in  the  centre:  this  answers  the  same  object  as  mn, 
equal  bulk  of  mercury. 

These  pumps  have  their  disadvantages:  they  are  expensive;  and  how-, 
ever  well  made,  the  quantity  of  quicksilver  required  is  conuderable — tha, 
tgitauon  consequent  on  the  necessary  movement  soon  converts  it  into  an, 
oxide  and  renders  it  useless — great  care  is  also  required  in  working  thes*^ 
maehines;  if  the  movements  are  not  slow  and  regular,  the  mercury  is  vei^, 
Ift  to  be  thrown  out;  to  prevent  which  the  upper  end  of  the  vessel  COU' 
tuning  it  is  dished  or  enlarged.  For  experimental  researches  moditica- 
Uons  of  Buch  pumps  may  be  useful,  hut  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  they, 
have  never  been  extensively  employed  in  the  arts.  A  simple  form  of  onai 
u  described  in  a  late  volume  of  ihc  London  Mechanics'  Marline,  aodL^ 
almin  the  22dvol.  of  the  Journal  of  the  FnnkUn  InaUtute,  V'^^-    ^a*- 
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•Iso  vol.  xxxii,  Phil.  Transactions,  and  Abridg.  vol.  vi,  352.  Desaguliera* 
Phil.  vol.  ii,  491.  In  Jamicson's  Dictionary,  p.  852,  a  mercurial  pump  in 
the  form  of  a  wheel  is  described. 
'  The  hydrostatic  press  is  simply  a  cylindrical  forcing  pump,  whose  piston 
is  moved  by  the  water,  instead  of  the  latter  by  it.  A  platen,  on  which  are 
placed  the  articles  to  be  pressed,  is  connected  to  the  upper  end  of  the  piston 
rod ;  water  is  then  injected  into  the  cylinder  by  a  much  smaller  pump, 
and  as  this  liquid  is,  to  all  practical  purposes,  incompressible,  the  piston  is 
necessarily  raised,  and  tlie  articles  brought  against  an  immoveable  plate, 
between  which  and  the  platen  they  are  compressed.  The  degree  of  pres- 
sure thus  excited  depends  upon  the  difference  between  the  area  of  the 
gistons  of  the  pump  and  of  the  press.  The  apparatus  exhibits  in  anotlier 
)rm,  the  celebrated  hydrostatic  paradox  by  which  the  pressure  of  a  liquid 
column  however  small,  is  made  to  counterbalance  that  of  another  however 
large.  Hydrostatic  presses  have  been  applied  with  advantage  in  nume- 
rous operations,  as,  expressing  oil  from  seeds,  pressing  paper,  books,  hay 
and  cotton  ;  tearing  up  trees  by  the  roots,  proving  the  strength  of  steam 
boilers,  metallic  water-pipes,  and  even  cannon.  In  this  city  (New- York) 
ships  of  a  tliousand  tons  are  raised  out  of  the  water  to  repair,  by  one  of 
these  machines  elected  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  docks.  The  cylinder 
is  secured  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  pumps  are  worked  by  a  steam- 
engine.  The  frame  on  which  the  vessel  floats,  and  by  which  it  is  raised, 
is  suspended  by  a  number  of  chains  on  each  side  that  pass  over  pulleys  and 
terminate  at  the  end  of  the  piston. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  principle 
of  Bramah's  hydrostatic  press  in  the  contrivance  by  which  bees  store 
their  honey.  The  cells,  open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other,  are  ar- 
ranged horizontally  over  each  other,  and  in  that  position  are  Jilled  with 
the  liquid  treasure.  Now  suppose  a  Fcries  of  glass  tumblers  or  tubes  laid 
on  their  sides  and  piled  upon  one  another  in  like  manner  were  required 
to  be  then  filled  with  water,  it  certainly  would  require  some  reflection  to 
devise  a  plan  by  which  the  operation  could  be  performed  ;  but  whatever 
mode  were  hit  upon,  it  could  not  be  more  ingenious  and  effective  than  that 
adopted  by  these  diminutive  engineers.  At  the  further  or  closed  extre- 
mity of  each  cell,  they  fabricate  a  moveable  jnston  of  wax  which  is  fitted 
air  tight  to  the  sides,  and  when  a  bee  arrives  laden  with  honey,  (which  is 
contained  in  a  liquid  form,  in  a  sack  or  stomach,)  she  penetrates  the  piston 
with  her  proboscis  and  through  it  injects  the  honey  between  the  closed 
end  of  the  cell  and  the  piston,  and  then  stops  the  aperture  with  her  feet. 
The  piston  is  therefore  pushed  forward  as  tlie  honey  accumulates  behind 
it,  till  at  last  it  reaches  the  open  end  of  the  cell,  where  it  remains,  herme- 
tically sealing  the  vessel  and  excluding  the  air.*  As  soon  as  one  cell 
is  thus  charged,  the  industrious  owners  commence  with  another.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  these  pistons  are  propelled  precisely  as  in  the  hy- 
drostatic press,  the  liquid  honey  being  incompressible,  (with  any  force  to 
which  it  IS  there  subjected,)  every  additional  particle  forced  in  necessa* 
rily  moves  the  piston  forward  to  afford  the  required  room.  Without  such 
a  contrivance  the  cells  could  no  more  be  filled,  and  kept  so,  than  a  bucket 
conld  be,  with  water,  while  laying  on  one  side.     Were  the  organisation 

■  To  keep  the  honej  pore,  and  preierre  it  firom  evaporation,  in  the  high  temperataro 
of  a  hive,  tlie  air  nntst  be  kept  from  it  Could  buman  ingenuity  have  devised  a  inoro 
■sHbct  mode  ofaocompliiihing  the  object  t  The  fact  if,  bees  in  this  matter,  mt^bt  long  aro 
nave  taoght  man  the  practice  which  is  now  punned  of  prefervioff  both  liquid  and  solid 
mmmtfittk  for  yean— in  tm  oasot  impemoos  to  the  aur,  ud  umok  which  it  has  boon 
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tf  bcM  dowly  examineil,  it  would  doubtleu  ba  fbnnd  tlut  the  rela^rv 
«  of  tneir  proboMis  and  of  the  cells,  and  the  area  of  the  (bellows) 
pumps  in  their  bodies,  arc  such  as  are  best  adajnod 
to  the  nuKular  energy  which  they  employ  in  work- 
ing the  latter.  Were  it  otherwise,  a  greater  tbrcA 
mi^t  be  rcijuircil  to  inject  ihe  honey  and  dnve  for- 
ward  the  piston,  than  they  po^aesB.  In  the  case  of 
a  hydrostatic  prcaa,  when  the  rcaidtancc  is  too  gruat 
to  be  overcome  by  on  injection  pump  of  large  di^ 
meter,  one  of  smaller  bore  is  ein|iloyed. 

We  shall  now  produce  a  few  spiximens  of  forc- 
ing pumps  with  holLow  pistons,  or  nuch  us  aiimit  wa- 
ter to  pass  through  ihem.  if  a  common  Btmaii|ilieiio 
pump  be  inverted,  its  cylinder  immersed  in  water, 
and  the  valves  of  the  up|>cr  and  lower  boxes  revcncil 
as  in  the  figure,  it  becomes  a  forcing,  or,  as  it  if 
sometimes  named,  a  lifting  pump;  because  the  con- 
tents of  the  cvUnder  are  lilied  up  when  the  piston  la 
raised.  Instead  of  being  driven  out  from  below  by  ita 
descent,  as  in  Nos.  116,  117  In  a  lilting  pump  the 
liquid  is  cx[>elled  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder — in 
a  forcing  one  from  the  boitom — it  is  the  water 
above  the  piston  that  is  raised  by  the  former ;  and  that  which  enters  be- 
low it,  by  the  latter.  The  piston  rod  in  llic  figure  is  attached  lo  an  iron 
frame  thai  is  suspended  to  the  end  of  a  beam  or  lever  as  in  Nos.  123,  124. 
The  valro  on  the  lop  of  tlie  piston,  like  that  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder, 
opens  upwards.  When  the  ]iision  descends  (which 
it  docs  by  ita  own  weight  and  that  of  the  frame)  its 
valve  opens  anil  the  water  enters  the  upper  [lart  of 
the  cylinder,  then  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  rise  its 
valve  closes,  and  the  tiijuid  above  it  is  forced  up  ihs 
ascending  pipe.  Upon  the  return  of  the  piston  tha 
oppcr  valve  is  shut  by  the  weight  of  the  column 
&bove  it,  the  cylinder  is  again  charged  and  its  con- 
tents foi'ccd  up  by  a  repetition  of  the  movements, 
Machines  of  this  description  are  of  old  date.  They 
were  formerly  empltyed  in  raising  water  from 
mines.  They  were  adopted  by  Ranncriuin  in  the 
celebrated  water-works  at  Marll;  and  by  I.inlloeT 
in  the  engines  be  erected  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
4th,  at  Pont  Ncuf,  to  supply  the  Louvre  from  ths 

As  they  cannot  in  all  locations  be  insevtcd  con- 
Teniently  in  the  reservoir  containing  the  water  to 
be  raised,  they  have  sometimes  been  placed  in  cis- 
terns erected  above  the   original  source,  and   sup- 
5 lied  by  atmospheric  pumps  extending  to  it,  as  m 
To.  127,     The  cylinder  of  the  atmospheric  pump 
terminates  in  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  and  is  plac- 
ed directly  under  that  of  the  lifting  one ;  the  pistons 
of  both  being  attached  to  the  same  rod  and  worke.d 
by  the  same  fmme.     Such  was  the  construction  ol 
,^r-     the  old  Parisian  waterworks  at  the  bridge  of  No. 
•uA     tre  Dame.     These  consisted  of  a  scries  of  yon'^ 
■fnnged  as  to  the  figme.  and  worked  by  an  undenhoi  vi^ieeV 
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If  tlie  head  of  a  common  pump  (No.  90}  bo  doted,  except  m 
through  ivhicli  ihe  rod  works,  or  may  be  worked,  it  is  then  converted 
into  a  lifting  pump,  and  will  raise  water  to  any  elevation  throngh  a  pipe 
attached  to  the  spout.  The  earliest  specimen  thai  we  have  met  with  u 
represented  by  the  13Sth  figure,  from  Agricoln.  Although  a  rode  device, 
il  19  interesting  as  illustrative  of  the  resources  of  old  mining  eaginecre,  in 
modifying  and  applying  the  common  wooden  pump  under  a  variety  of 
ciicumstaiices.  Ihe  upper  parts  of  two  atmospheric  pumps  terminate 
in  a  close  chamber  or  strong  box,  (two  sides  of  wliicli  are  removed  in  the 
figure  to  show  its  interior,)  their  lower  ends  extendiog  into  water  collected 
BE  a  lower  depth  in  the  mine.  From  the  top  of  the  oox  a  forcing  pipe  is 
continued  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  to  another  level  in  the  mine, 
from  which  the  wnrer  raised  ihrough  it  can  ho  discharged.  The  pUlon 
rods  are  worked  by  a  double  cmnk,  one  end  of  which  turns  in  a  socket 
formed  in  the  insidu  of  the  chamber,  and  i!io  other  is  continued  ihroiigli 
llie  opposite  side  and  bent  into  a  handle  by  which  the  laborer  works  the 
machme.  Two  collart  are  formed  on  the  cruiik  axle,  one  close  to  the  out- 
side, and  the  other  to  the  inside  of  that  part  of  the  chamhrr  through  whicb 
)I  passes,  and  some  kind  of  packing  seems  to  have  been  used  to  prevent 
the  water  from  leaking  through.  Four  iron  arms  with  heavy  balls  al  their 
ends  are  secured  to  the  axle  to  coualize  the  movement.  These  were  the 
old  substitutes  for  the  modern  fly-wheel;  they  were  qi 
■11  kinds  of  revolving  machinery  in  the  IStfa  enJ  16th  centuries. 
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■  The  modem  form  of  the  lifting  pump  is  represented  in  figure  No.  129. 
The  working  cylinder  being  generally  brass  or  copper,  and  having  a 
•trong  flanch  at  each  end  ;  the  upper  one  is  covered  by  a  plate  with  a 
Btnfling  box  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  polished  piston  rorf  mores  j 
ftnd  the  under  one  by  another  to  which  the  suction  pipe  is  attached,  and 
whose  oriGix  is  covered  by  a  valve.     To  the  forcing  or  discharging  yi^ 
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a  cock  is  commonly  soldered  as  in  No.  118,  to  supply  water  when  re- 

r'red  at  the  pump.     This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  forms  of  the  pump 
household  purposes :  it  may  be  placed  iu  the  kitchen,  cellar  or  yaru, 
and  will  not  only  draw  water  from  a  well,  but  will  force  it  up  to  every 
floor  of  a  dwelling,  and  still  answer  every  object  of  the  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pump;  and  if  an  air-vessel  be  connected  to  the  pipe,  as  in  No.  120» 
U  will  then  become  a  domestic  fire-engine ;  and  when  a  sufficient  length 
of  hose  pipe  is  kept  at  hand,  water  may,  in  case  of  fire,  be  conveyed  in  a 
few  moments  to  any  part  of  the  building.   Desaguliers,  a  century  ago,  re- 
commended this  application  of  it,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  has  not  be- 
come more  general.  The  foUuwing  extract  from  a  pump-maker's  circular, 
120  years  since,  refers  to  it.  '*  Pumps  which  may  be  worked  by  one  man, 
for  raising  water  out  of  any  well,  upwards  of  120  feet  deep,  sufficient  for 
the  service  of  any  private  house  or  family,  and  so  contrived  that  by  turn- 
ing a  cock,  may  supply  a  cistern  at  tlie  top  of  the  house,  or  a  bathing  vessel 
in  any  room ;  and  by  screwing  a  leather  pipe  the  water  may  be  conveyed 
either  up  stairs,  or  in  at  a  window,  in  case  of  any  fire."     Switzer's  Hy- 
drostatics, 352. 

Although  the  valve  in  the  ascending  pipe  is  not  an  essential  part  of 
these  pumps,  it  is  a  valuable  addition,  smce  it  removes  the  pressure  of  the 
liquid  column  above  it  from  the  stuffing  box,  when  the  pump  is  not  in  use. 
The  inventor  of  these  pumps  (and  of  die  stuffing  box)  is  unknown.  They 
are  described  by  Desxiguliors,  Belidor,  and  other  writers  of  tlie  last  cen- 
tury as  tlien  common,  and  they  arc  figured  in  the  6th  volume  of  machines 
and  inventions  approved  by  the  French  Academy,  p.  19. 

Sometimes  the  cylinder  itself  has  been  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
an  air-vessel.  With  this  view  it  is  made  longer  tlian  usual,  and  tne  dis- 
charging pipe  is  connected  to  the  middle  of  its  lengtli,  below  which  the 
piston  works.  The  air  is  therefore  compressed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cylinder,  but  as  it  is  liable  to  escape  at  the  joints  and  through  the  stufT- 
ing  box,  a  separate  vessel  is  far  preferable.  Mr.  Martin,  in  the  2d  vol.  of 
his  Philosophy,  has  figured  and  described  a  pump  of  this  kind,  which  he 
says  was  the  invention  of  Sir  James  Creed. 

In  1815,  the  London  Society  of  Arts  awarded  a  silver  medal  and  fifteen 
guineas  for  a  lifting  pump  with  two  pistons.  The  cylinder  was  made 
twice  the  usual  length,  and  each  end  furnished  with  a  stuffing  box  through 
which  two  separate  rods  worked.  The  suction  pipe  being  attached,  like 
the  forcing  one,  to  the  side  of  the  cylinder;  the  lower  piston  was  inverted 
having  its  valve  on  the  top  as  in  No.  126.  The  outer  ends  of  the  rods 
were  connected  to  the  centre  of  two  small  wheels  or  friction  rollers  which 
moved  between  two  guide  pieces,  and  thus  prevented  the  rods  from  de- 
viating from  the  centre  of  the  cylinders ;  the  upper  wheel  was  connected 
by  a  snort  rod  to  the  pump  lever  as  in  the  common  pumps,  and  the  other 
one  by  a  longer  rod  (bent  at  its  lower  part)  to  the  same  lever,  but  on  the  op- 
pr)site  side  of  the  fulcrum ;  so  that  as  one  was  raised  the  other  was  lowered ; 
ncnce  the  two  pistons  alternately  approached  to  and  receded  from  each 
other,  and  consequently  one  of  them  was  always  forcing  up  water  when- 
ever the  machine  was  at  work.  Transactions  Soc.  Arts,  vol.  xxxiii.  115. 
We  believe  these  pumps  have  never  been  much  used,  nor  do  we  think  they 
possess  any  advantages  over  two  separate  ones ;  for  they  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  double  pumps.  The  cylinders  are  twice  the  length  of  single 
ones — they  have  two  pistons,  two  rods,  two  stuffing  boxes,  and  double  the 
amount  of*^  friction  of  single  ones.  Two  distinct  pumps  are  more  econo- 
mical. Afler  one  of  the  above  has  been  a  little  while  in  use,  air  will  u«* 
ftToidably  insinuate  itself  through  the  lower  stuffing  box  B^kdi  3[\nvvTaiiti  cft 
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destroy  tho  vacuum  upon  vhlch  tho  ciHc!oncv  of  tlie  mncLine  dependa. 
The  mine  rcmarka  apply  In  tlieae  that  wcru  tiiude  on  atmosplieric  pninpt 
with  two  pUtong,  at  page  SS7. 
There  ia  q  pump 


■t  pace  i 
>  with  t' 


which  shows  that  such  dcv: 
Buts  of  a  s(juiu'c  trunk  four 

well ;  its  lowc 

vilh  its  vulv 


pUiona  in  BcEson'e  Theatre  dcs  iDstnimcni, 

'3  wurc  known  in  the  ICth  centui'y.     It  ctm- 

r  five.fi'ct  in  lcng;th,  aiid  the  bore  five  or  six 

Tucd  pcr|>cndicularly  iu  water  at  the  bottoin  uf  a 

tiU  being  o])en  and  the  upper  one  cluscd,  except  ut  the 

opening  is  left  and  covered  by  a  vylve.  A  si|uare  piston, 

opening  upwanis,  is  fitted  to  v\ork  in  llic  trunk  from  below 


by  a  rod  connected  to  its  under  side,  as  iu  No.  l^Ij.  A  lev< 
through  the  lower  part  of  tiic  liiiiik,  (iliroiigli  slila  mtiile  for  it  in  two  op- 
posite sides,)  one  end  of  wliich  iit  secured  to  a  piece  ol'  lindwr  walled  in  t)ia 
well,  by  a  pin,  on  whicli  it  moves ;  and  iho  oihci-  end  extends  to  llie  dp- 
posile  side  of  tlie  trunk,  where  it  is  hooked  to  a  chain  that  reaches  from 
tho  pump  brake  at  the  top  of  the  well.  The  lower  end  of  the  piston  rod 
is  connected  by  a  belt  t<i  thm  jiart  of  tlic  lover  tliat  is  within  the  trunk. 
This  apparatus  forms  liie  Uftingor  Ibrcing  part  of  llie  machine.  A  com- 
mon pump  tree  or  bored  log  oxierids  from  tlio  place  to  which  the  water 
is  to  be  raised,  to  the  top  of  the  trunk,  and  tlio  junction  with  tho  latter 
made  ]icrfeclly  tight:  an  upjx'i-  box  or  piston  with  its  rod  is  iitted  to  work 
in  the  tree  like  an  ordinary  wooden  ]ium]i,  while  the  valve  on  tho  trunk 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  lower  box.  This  rod  is  attaclicd  to  the  brake  on 
one  side  of  the  I'nicrura  and  the  cjiain  that  ia  connected  to  the  tever  and 
lower  roil  to  tjie  ojijwsite  side,  so  that  as  one  piston  rises  the  other  de- 
scends and  a  constum  stream  uf  water  is  discharged  above. 

This  is  the  oldest  pump  with  two  pistons  that  we  know  of,  and  it  has 
one  advuntnjje  over  otliers,  viz  ;  in  raising  water  without  changing  its  di- 
rection. \Ve  ot  firat  intondod  to  insert  a  figui-e  of  it,  but  ihc  a|>parBtus 
for  working  it  is  too  complicated  for  jiopulur  illustration.  Although  mo- 
tion is  imparted  to  the  piston  as  noticed  above,  it  ia  not  done  diinily,  but 
by  means  of  such  an  enormous  amount  of  complex,  and 
useless  machinery  as  would  excite  amazement  in  a  mo- 
dem mechanician.  There  is  an  assemblage  of  rods  and 
levers,  tongs  and  Xtn.y  tongs,  chains,  right  and  left  hand- 
ilerpoise  and  a  massive  pendu- 
roijiiired  to  lie  put  in  motion  be- 
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fore  the  pistons  can  be  moved.  A  figure 
w-ould  possibly  interest  some  readers  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  for  certainly  a  rarer  example  of  the  waste 
of  ]>ower  could  not  well  lie  imagined  :  it  presents  as 
clumsy  and  "  round-about"  a  mode  of  accomplishing  a 
very  simple  purpose,  as  that  of  the  genius  who,  in  tap- 
ping a  cask  of  wine,  never  thought  of  inserting  the 
spigot  into  tlie  barrel,  but  attempted  to  drive  the  barrel 
on  tlie  spigot. 

Sometimes  pumps  with  solid  and  hollow  pistons  ara 
■f  Mr,  Ti-eve- 
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die  pistons  descend,  the  valve  on  the  suction  pipe  closes,  and  the  solid 
piiton  drives  the  water  in  its  cylinder  through  the  hollow  one  in  the  other. 
80  that  whether  rising  or  falling  the  liquid  continues  to  flow.  As  both 
ejlinders  are  filled  at  the  same  time,  the  bore  of  the  suction  pipe  should 
oe  proportionably  enlarged.  The  plate  bolted  over  the  opening  at  the 
lower  part  of  one  cylinder  is  to  give  access,  in  large  pumps,  to  the 
lower  valve. 

In  some  pumps  both  a  solid  and  a  hollow  piston  arc  made  to  work  in 
the  same  cylinder.  Such  were  those  that  constituted  the  '*  single-cham- 
ber fire-engine"  of  Mr.  Perkins.  A  plunger  worked  through  a  stuffing 
box  as  in  No.  123,  and  its  capacity  was  about  half  that  of  the  cylinder ; 
consequently  on  descending  it  displaced  only  that  proportion  of  the  contents 
of  the  latter.  The  apertures  of  discharge  were  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
cylinder,  and  a  single  receiving  one  at  the  bottom.  From  tlie  lower  end 
of  the  plunger  a  short  rod  projected,  to  which  a  hollow  piston  or  sucker 
was  attached,  fitted  to  work  close  to  the  cylinder,  so  that  when  the  plunger 
was  raised,  this  piston  forced  all  the  water  above  it  tlu-ough  the  discharg- 
ing apertures.  To  convert  one  of  these  pumps  into  a  fire-engine,  the  cy- 
linder of  the  pump  was  surrounded  by  a  shorter  one  of  sheet  copper,  the 
lower  end  of  which  was  left  open,  and  its  upper  one  secured  air-tight  to 
the  flaiich  of  the  pump ;  the  space  left  between  the  two  funning  a  passage 
for  the  water  expelled  out  of  the  inner  one.  A  larger  and  close  cylinder 
encompassed  the  last,  and  the  space  between  them  was  the  air  chamber,  to 
the  lower  part  of  which  a  hose  pipe  was  attached  by  a  coupling  screw 
in  the  usual  way. 

•Such  pumps  are  more  compact  than  those  with  two  cylinders,  but  they 
ire  more  complex,  less  efficient,  and  more  difficult  tu  keep  in  order  and  to 
repair.  The  friction  of  the  plunger  and  sucker  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  piston  of  an  ordinary  double  acting  pump  of  the  same  dimensions; 
Mid  the  latter  discharges  double  the  quantity  of  water;  for  although  double 
iicting,  tlie  effect  of  these  pumps  is  only  equal  to  single  acting  ones.  For 
the  above  reasons  they  have,  we  believe,  become  obsolete  or  nearly  so. 


CHAPTER    V. 

^AiT  OT  roUtory  ponpfi  Unifonnity  in  efforts  made  to  improve  machine*— Prertiiliof  enttnni    t 
Mavert  reetilinear  and  reciprocatinf  moremeou  into  circular  onoa — Epigram  ofAntipater— Ancia  \ 
•piaioa  respeetinf  circular  motion*— AdvanUfea  of  rotary  motions  ezempliiied  in  various  machine* 
Op««tiona  of  apinninf  and  weaving ;  historical  anecdotes  respectiuf  them— Rotary  pump  from  Sti 
n>r»— Interestinf  inventions  of  bis— Classification  of  rotary  pumps— Eve^  steam-enf  ine  and  purap- 
iaether  clasa  of  rotary  pumps— Roury  pump  of  the  16th  century^-Pump  with  slidinf  butment— Trot 
tor*!  eafine  and  pam|) — French  rotary  pump— Bramah  and  Dickenson's  pump— Rotary  pumps  with  pis 
iMH  in  the  fom  of  vanos— Centrifbfal  pump— Defects  of  rotary  pumpa— Rociprocatiny  rotary  pumpa 
A  Freaeh  ooo— An  Enf  lish  ono— Defects  of  these  pomps. 


No  one  can  study  the  past  and  present  history  of  numerous  machines 
ind  devices  without  perceiving  a  striking  uniformity  in  the  efforts  made 
to  improve  them  in  distant  times  and  countries ;  the  same  general  defects 
and  sources  of  defects  seem  always  to  have  been  detected,  and  similar  me- 
thods hit  upon  to  remedy  or  remove  them :  the  same  ideas,  moreover,  led 
inventors  to  modify  and  apply  machines  to  other  purposes  than  those  for 
which  they  were  originally  designed,  and  also  to  increase  their  effect  b^ 
changing  the  nature  and  direction  of  their  motions.  So  iinifoTia\i^NQ\)e^ii 
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the  speculations  of  ingenious  men  in  these  respects,  that  one  might  be  a]« 
most  led  to  suppose  tliey  had  reasoned,  like  the  lower  animals  from  a  com- 
mon instinct ;  and  that  the  adage  of  Solomon,  "  there  is  no  new  thing  un- 
der the  sun,"  was  as  applicable  to  the  inventions  of  man,  as  the  works  of 
nature.  It  would  indeed  be  no  very  hard  task  to  show  that  the  preacher 
was  correct,  to  an  extent  not  generally  believed,  when  he  penned  the  fol- 
lowing interrogatory  and  reply — **  Is  lln?re  any  thing  whereof  it  may  be 
said, — See,  this  is  new  ? — it  hath  been  of  old  time  which  was  before  us." 
Did  a  moilern  savan  invent  some  peculiar  surreal  instruments  of  prcal 
merit  1 — similar  ones  were  subsequently  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  I'om- 
peii.  Have  i>atents  been  issued  in  late  years  for  economizing  fuel  in  the 
neating  of  water,  by  making  the  liquid  circulate  through  hollow  grate 
bars? — the  same  device  has  l>een  found  ap]>licd  to  ancient  Roman  boilers. 
And  the  recent  practice  of  urging  fires  with  currents  of  steam  (also  patented) 
was  quite  common  in  the  nnddlo  ages.  (See  remarks  on  the  Eolipilc  in 
the  next  book.)  Numbers  of  such  examples  might  be  adduced  from  al- 
most every  departmtMit  of  the  useful  arts. 

From  the  earliest  times  it  lias  been  an  object  to  convert,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, the  rectilinear  and  rociprocatinfif  movements  of  machines  into  cir- 
cular and  coTitinuous  ones.  Old  machinists  seem  to  have  been  led  to  this 
result  by  that  tact  or  natural  sagacity  that  is  more  or  less  common  to  all 
times  and  people  :  thus  the  dragging  of  heavy  loads  on  the  ground  led  to 
llie  adoption  of  wheels  and  r(»llers — hence  our  carts  and  carriages  : — the 
rotary  movements  of  the  drill  and  the  wimble  superseded  the  alternnting 
one  of  the  punch  and  gouge,  in  making  perforations: — the  horizontal  wheel 
of  the  potter  rendered  modeling  of  clay  vessels  by  hand  no  longer  neces- 
sary:— the  whetstone  gave  way  to  the  revolving  grindstone: — the  turning 
«  lathe  produced  round  forms  intinilcly  more  accurate,  and  expeditiously  than 

the  uncertain  and  irregular  carving  or  cutting  away  with  the  knife.  The 
quern  J  or  original  hand  mill,  was  more  efRcaclous  than  the  alternate  action 
of  the  primitive  pestle  and  mortar  lor  bruising  grain  ;  and  the  varioui 
forces  by  which  corn  mills  have  subsequently  been  worked,  have  always 
been  applied  through  revolving  mechanism.  The  short  handles,  on  the 
moveable  stone,  by  which  females  and  slaves  moved  it  round,  became  in 
time  lengthened  into  levers,  and  being  attached  to  the  peripheiies  of 
larger  stones,  slaves  were  sometimes  yoked  to  them,  who  ground  the  grain 
by  walking  round  a  circular  path.  Subsefpiently  slaves  were  replaced  by 
animals,  and  these,  in  certain  locations,  by  inanimate  agents — wind  and 
water.  The  period  is  unknown  when  man  first  derived  rotary  motion 
from  the  straight  currents  of  fluids,  for  there  is  no  suflUcicnt  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  water  mill  located  near  the  residence  of  Mithridates  was  the 
first  one  ever  used  in  grinding  com  :  that  may  have  been  the  one  first 
known  to  the  Romans ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  such  machines  as  well 
as  wind  mills  were  in  use  in  Egypt,  Syria,  China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia, 
in  times  that  extend  far  beyond  the  confines  of  authentic  history.  An  epi- 
gram of  Antipater,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  implies  that  water  mills 
were  not  then  very  common  in  Europe.  "  Cease  your  work,  ye  maids, 
ye  who  laboured  in  the  mill :  sleep  now,  and  let  the  birds  sing  to  the  niddj 
morning,  for  Ceres  has  commanded  the  water  nymphs  to  perform  your 
task ;  these,  obedient  to  her  call,  throw  themselves  on  the  wheel,  foroo 
round  the  axle-tree,  and  by  these  means  the  heavy  mill." 

Rotary  motions  were  favorite  ones  with  ancient  philosophers :  they 
considered  a  circle  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  figures,  and  erroneously  con- 
cluded that  a  body  in  motion  would  naturally  revolve  in  one. 

To  the  substitution  of  circular  for  straight  motions,  and  of  continuou*  fer 
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iltcmating  ones  may  be  attributed  nearly  all  the  conveniences  and  elegan- 
cies of  civilized  life.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  present  advanced 
Kate  of  science  and  the  arts  is  due  to  revolving  mechanism ;  we  may 
■peak  of  the  wonders  that  steam  and  other  motive  agents  have  wrought, 
but  what  could  they  have  done  without  this  means  of  employing  them  1 
The  application  of  rotary,  in  place  of  other  movements,  is  conspicuous  in 
modem  machinery;  from  that  which  propels  the  stately  steam  ship  through 
the  wate*",  and  those  flying  chariots  named  **  locomotives"  over  the  land, 
to  that  which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pins  and  pointing  of  nee- 
dles. It  is  by  this  that  the  irregular  motion  of  the  ancient  flail  and  primeval 
lieve,  have  become  uniform  in  thrashing,  bolting  and  winnowing  machines; 
**hence  our  circular  saws,  shears  and  slitting  mills  ; — the  abolition  of 
the  old  mode  of  spreading  out  metal  into  sheets  with  the  hammer,  by 
the  more  expeditious  one  of  passing  it  through  rollers  or  flatting  mills : — 
and  hence  revolving  oars  or  paddle  wheels  for  the  propulsion  of  vessels — 
the  process  of  inking  type  with  rollers  in  place  of  hand  balls — rotary  and 
power  printing  presses — and  revolving  machines  for  planing  iron  and 
other  metals  instead  of  the  ancient  practice  of  chipping  off  superfluous  {lor- 
tions  with  chisels,  and  the  tedious  operation  of  smootliing  the  suriaces 
witli  flies. 

But  in  few  things  is  the  effect  of  this  change  of  motion  more  conspi- 
cuous than  in  the  modem  apparatus  for  preparing,  spinning  and  weaving 
vegetable  and  other  Hbres,  into  fabrics  for  clothing.  The  simple  application 
of  n>tary  motions  to  these  operations  has  in  a  great  degree  revolutionized 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  world,  and  has  increased  the  general  com- 
forts of  our  race  a  hundred  fold.  From  the  beginning  of  time  females 
have  spun  thread  with  the  distafl*  and  spindle :  Naamah  the  antediluvian, 
and  Lachesis  and  Omphale  the  mythological  spinsters,  have  been  imi- 
tated in  the  use  of  these  implements  by  the  industrious  of  their  sex  in  all 
tg;e3  and  countries  to  quite  modern  days,  and  even  at  present  they  are 
employed  by  a  great  part  of  the  human  family.  In  Indin,  China,  Japan, 
and  generally  through  all  the  East,  as  well  as  by  the  Indians  of  this  he- 
misphere, this  mode  of  making  thread  is  continued  :  the  filaments  are 
drawn  from  the  distaff  and  twisted  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  thread 
being  kept  at  a  proper  tension  by  a  metallic  or  other  spindle,  sus- 
pended to  it  like  the  plummet  of  a  builder's  level,  and  the  momentum  of 
which,  while  turning  round,  keeps  twisting  the  yarn  or  thread  in  the 
interim  of  repeating  the  operation  with  the  fingers.*  The  thread  as  it  is 
—  ■  ■  '    —  » 

■There  are  numerous  allnsionH  in  history  to  thin  primitive  mode  or^pinnin^,  that  are 
hifhlv  illustrative  of  ancient  niannem.  At  the  battle  of  Salami^.  Qneen  Artemisia  coin- 
Bianded  a  ship  in  the  Fenian  fleet,  and  Xerxen,  as  a  compliment  to  her  bravery,  ^ent 
her  a  complete  Kiiil  of  armor,  while  to  \m  general  (who  wa^  defeated)  he  presented  a 
dittafTancf  ftpindle.  When  Pheretine  applied  to  Kitelthon  of  Cyprus  for  an  army  to  re- 
eover  her  former  dignity  and  country,  he  intimated  the  im^)ropnety  of  her  coufliict  by 
■endinf  her  a  distaflf  of  wool  and  a  golden  unindle.  Herod,  iv,  162.  IIcrciileB  attempted 
to  iipin  in  the  presence  of  Omphale,  and  tiie  bantered  him  on  hisi  luicouth  nnnner  of 
Iddimg  the  distuff.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  tlie  rites  of  marriage  directed  the 
attention  of  women  to  spinning  ;  a  distaflf  and  fleece  were  the  emblems  and  objects  of 
the  hoasewife'ii  laborH :  and  »o  they  were  among  the  Jewti — "  A  virtuous  woman  [says 
fiotomon]  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle  and  her  hands  hold  the  distalF."  When  Ln- 
ereiia  was  surprised  by  the  visit  of  Collatinus  and  his  companions  of  the  camp,  although 
Ac  uiglit  was  far  advanced,  they  found  her  with  her  maids  engaged  in  spinning.  A 
paintins  fonnd  in  Pompeii  represents  Ulysses  seated  at  his  own  gate,  and  concealed 
inder  toe  garb  of  a  beggar;  Penelope,  who  is  inquiring  of  the  supposed  mendicant  for 
tidings  of  her  husband,  holds  in  one  nand  a  spindle,  as  if  just  called  from  spinning,  (hi 
the  monuments  of  Beni  Hassan  both  men  and  women  are  represented  spinring  and 
weaving.  Several  Egyptian  spindles  are  preserved  in  the  museums  ot  Y.\xiq^««  ^«% 
ui  aoeoiuit  of  a  female  in  Sortfif  Mpianing  whih  going  for  water,  at  pa^e  ^^ 
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(brmcd  is  wound  round  the  spindle.  In  1530  Jurgen  of  Brunswick  do- 
vised  a  machine  which  dispensed  with  this  intermitting  action  of  the  Hngen, 
t.  e.  he  invented  the  spinning  w/tccl,  which  rendered  tlie  operatiun  of 
twisting  tlie  filaments  uniibrm.  The  wheel,  however,  like  the  primitivo 
appamtus  it  was  designed  to  6U})erscde,  produced  only  one  thread  at  a 
time;  hut  in  the  last  century  Hargreaves  produced  the  "  spinning  jenny," 
by  which  a  single  person  on  turning  a  wJicd^  could  s^nn  eighty-four  threads- 
at  once ;  then  followed  the  **  rollers'*  of  Arkwright,  the  "  mule"  of  Ci*ompton, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  "  gin'*  of  Whitney,  and  also  "carding  engines," 
in  place  of  the  old  hand  cards,  aM  composed  of  and  put  in  motion  by 
revolving  machinery  : — these  have  indefinitely  extended  the  spinning  of 
thread,  and  relieved  females  from  a  species  of  labor  'that,  more  than  any 
other,  occupied  their  attention  from  the  beginning  of  the  world;  and  lastly 
"  power  looms"  impelled  by  water,  wind,  steam,  or  animals  (through  the 
agency  of  circular  movements)  are  rapidly  superseding  the  irregular  and 
alternating  motion  of  human  hands  in  throwing  the  shuttle  to  and  fro. 

The  conversion  of  intermitting  into  continuous  circular  movements  is 
also  obvious  in  ancient  devices  for  raising  water.  The  alternate  action  of 
tlie  swape,  the  jantu  and  vibrating  gutter  thus  became  uninterrupted 
in  the  noria  and  tympanum — the  irregular  movement  of  the  cord  and 
bucket  became  uniform  in  the  chain  and  ])Ots ;  and  so  did  the  motion  of 
the  pitcher  or  pail  as  used  by  hand,  when  suspended  to  the  rim  of  a  Per- 
sian wheel.  And  when  the  construction  of  machines  did  not  allow  of  a 
suitable  change  or  form,  they  were  often  worked  by  cranks  or  other  simi- 
lar movements;  (of  this  several  examples  are  given  in  preceding  pages;) 
but  in  no  branch  of  the  arts  has  this  preference  for  circular  movements 
over  straight  ones  been  so  signally  exhibited  as  in  the  numerous  rotary 
pumps  an(l  steam  engines  tliat  have  been  and  still  are  bi-ought  forward ; 
and  in  no  department  of  machinery  has  less  success  attended  the  change. 
Most  of  these  machines  that  have  hitheito  been  made  may  be  considered 
as  failures ;  this  result  is  consequent  on  the  practical  ditTiculties  attending 
their  construction,  and  the  rendering  of  them  durable.  These  difRcultics 
(which  will  appear  in  the  sequel)  are  to  a  certain  extent  unavoidable,  so 
that  the  prospect  of  su^ierseding  cylindrical  pumps  and  steam-engines  is 
probably  as  remote  as  ever. 

At  an  early  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  machines  last  named,  it  became 
a  desideratum  with  engineers  to  obtain  a  continuous  rotary  movement  of 
the  piston  rod  in  place  of  the  ordinary  rectilinear  and  reciprocating  one» 
that  the  huge  "  walking  beam,"  crank  and  connecting  shaft  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  the  massive  fly-wheel  either  greatly  reduced  or  abandoned, 
and  the  power  saved  that  was  consumed  in  overcoming  their  inertia  and 
friction  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston.  Reasoning  analogous  to  this  had 
long  before  led  some  old  mechanicians  to  convert  the  motion  of  the  com- 
mon pump  rod  into  a  circular  one ;  in  other  words,  to  invent  rotary  or 
rotatory  pumps.  By  these  the  power  expended  in  constantly  bringing 
all  the  water  in  the  cylinder  and  suction  pipe,  alternately  to  a  state  of  rest 
and  motion  was  saved,  because  the  liquid  is  kept  in  constant  motion  in 
passing  through  them.  The  steam'  engine  was  not  only  originally  de- 
designed  as  a  substitute  for  pumps  to  raise  water,  but  in  all  the  variety  of 
its  forms  and  modifications  it  has  retained  the  same  analogy  to  pumps  as 
these  have  tp  bellows.  One  of  the  oldest  of  modem  rotary  steam  engines^ 
that  of  Murdoch,  was  a  copy  of  an  old  pump,  a  figure  of  which.  No.  131» 
is  taken  from  Serviere*s  collection. 

Two  cog  wheels,  the  teeth  of  which  are  fitted  to  work  accurately  into 
each  other,  are  enclosed  in  vi  elUpticai  case.    The  sides  of  these  wheels 
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urn  close  to  tbo«e  of  the  case,  m>  that  water  cuinot  enter  bcMvecn  them, 
Tbe  uile  of  one  of  the  wbeela  it  continued  through  one  aide  of  the  cue, 
(which  ifl  removed  in  tho  figure  to  show  the  interior,)  and  the  opening 
id 8  tight  by  a  stufling  box  or  collar  of  leather.  A  crank  is  applied'  to  tho 
end  to  turn  it,  and  as  one  wheel  revolves, 
it  necessarily  turns  the  other;  the  direc- 
tion of  their  motions  being  indicated  by 
the  arrows.  The  water  that  enters  tho 
lower  part  of  the  case  is  swept  up  tho 
ends  by  each  cog  in  rotation,  and  as  it 
cannot  relum  between  the  wheela  in  con- 
sequence o(  the  cogs  being  there  always 
in  contact,  it  must  necessarily  rise  in  tha 
ascending  or  forcing  pipe.  The  machine 
13  therefore  both  a  sucking  and  forcing 
one.  Of  rotary  pumps  this  is  not  only 
one  of  the  oldest,  but  one  of  the  best 
Fire  engines  made  on  the  same  plan  were 
patented  about  twenty-five  years  ago  in 
England,  and  more  recently  pumps  of 
the  same  kind,  in  this  country.  We  have 
«een  one  with  two  elliptical  wheela, 
which  were  so  geared  that  the  longer 
axis  of  one  wheel  might  coincide  (in  one 
podtion)  with  tho  short  one  of  the  other.  Sometimes  ^  eroove  is  made 
•long  the  face  of  each  cog,  and  a  strip  of  leather  or  oSier  packing  se 
vanA  in  it. 

TTie  pump  figured  above  is  believed  to  have  been  known  long  before 
S^iere's  time,  a  model  of  it,  as  of  other  interesting  machines,  having 
been  placed  in  his  museum  without  re^rd  to  its  origin.  Ramelli  is  said 
to  have  described  some  similar  ones  in  the  middle  of  the  IGih  century, 
W  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  his  book.  The  suction 
pipe  in  the  preceding  figure  has  been  added.  In  the  original  the  water 
entered  directly  through  the  bottom  of  the  case  :  the  model  was  probably 
10  made  that  part  of  the  wheels  might  be  visible,  and  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  machine  more  easily  comprehended. 

Serviere  was  a  French  gentleman,  bom  at  Lyons  in  1593.  Indepen- 
dent in  his  circumstances,  and  inclined  to  mechanical  researches,  he  wa< 
led  to  establish  a  cabinet  of  models  of  rare  and  curious  machines — of 
dwse  •ome  were  invented  by  himself  and  displayed  uncommon  ingenuity. 
It  doe*  not  appear  that  any  account  of  the  whole  was  ever  published ;  a 
|«rt  only  being  included  in  the  small  volume  ediled  by  his  grandson,  the 
liilo  of  which  we  have  given  at  the  foot  of  page  G3.  That  work  is  divided 
ioto  three  parts :  the  first  relates  to  figures  formed  in  the  lathe,  as  spheres, 
cubes,  elhpses,  &c. ;  some,  being  hollow  and  containing  others  within 
tkeia,  like  Chinese  balls,  are  extraordinary  specimens  of  workmanship. 
There  are  also  vases,  urns,  Ace.  not  only  round  and  elliptical,  but  angular, 
n  that  not  only  were  the  oval  and  eccentric  chucks  known  to  Serviere, 
but  the  lathe  for  turning  irregular  surfaces  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
Um.  The  second  part  contains  an  account  of  clocks  all  mado  by  himseU', 
ibe  mechanism  of  which  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  Some  are  moved  by 
■wings,  others  by  weights,  water,  sand,  &:c.  They  are  fuMy  eigual  m  any 
ming  of  the  kind  at  the  present  day :  indeed  that  bcauiirul  device  by 
iriiich  n  small  brass  ball  is  made  to  traverse  backward*  and  foTwaidft  «£T«u 
m  iBcliDed  pinna,  whiah  abU  retaiof  a  ptaqe  among  aiaiite\  c\ocVs,  u  qda 
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nf  Serv!ere*B,  besides  tereral  modifications  of  it  eqUBlIy  intercnin^.  Ob*' 
half'ol'lhe  tLird  part  is  occupied  with  descripiionB  ol' mac]iines  for  raising 
wotcr:  these  consist  of  gutters,  swapeg,  chain  of  pots,  gaining'  and  losing 
buckets,  notios,  tympsnums  and  orhcr  wheels  ;  and  lastly,  pumps,  arnong. 
which  is  tho  rolai-y  one  figured  above.  Bi'eval,  in  his  "  Rcmaiks  on  Eu- 
ro|H%"  jNirt  ii,  page  89,  mentions  several  machines  in  Servicrc's  "  famnus 
caiiiiiet  of  mechunicks"  that  are  not  noliced  in  the  volume  published  hjr 
his  gi-uiideon ;  while  others  arc  insertvd  that  were  not  invented  till  after 
bis  death,  as  Du  Fay's  improvement  on  tho  tympanum. 

llolary  pumps  may  be  divided  into  classes  according-  to  the  fnrms  of 
and  mullioils  of  working  the  pistons,  or  tljose  parts  that  set  as  such  :  snd 
according  to  the  various  modes  by  which  the  bvt/ntTil  is  obtained.  It  is 
this  laitt  that  receives  tlie  force  of  the  water  when  impelled  forward  by 
the  piston  ;  it  also  prevents  the  liquid  from  Ifcing  swept  by  the  letter  en< 
tirely  mnnd  the  cybnder  or  exterior  case,  and  compels  it  to  enter  the  dis- 
charging pipo.  In  these  particulars  consist  all  the  esienti&l  difference* 
in  rotiiry  |)uni|)s.  In  some  the  butments  arc  moveable  pieces  that  are 
miuii!  to  dniw  back  lo  allow  tiie  piston  to  pass,  when  they  are  again 
prnti'uded  tilt  its  return ;  in  others,  they  arc  fixed  nnd  the  pistons  tbcm- 
mIvus  give  way.  It  is  the  same  with  the  latter  i  tliey  are  sometimes  per- 
i>mnetitly  connected  to  the  uxles  by  which  they  are  turned,  and  some- 
times they  arc  loose  and  drawn  into  recesses  till  the  butments  pass  hy. 
In  uhiitlicr  class  thi:  pistons  are  rectangular,  or  other  shaiied,  nieces  that 
turn  on  centres,  something  like  the  vanea  of  u  hoiizontal  wind  mill,  sweep- 
ing tho  water  wilh  their  broad  faces  round  the  cylindrical  case,  till  they 
appniiich  that  part  which  constitutes  the  iiutmcnt,  when  they  move  cdgo- 
Wiiys  (inil  pass  through  a  narrow  space  which  they  entirely  fill,  and  thereby 
prevent  any  water  passing  with  them.  In  oilier  pumps  the  butment  is  ob- 
tained by  the  contact  of  the  peripherics  of  two  wheels  or  cylinders,  that 
roll  on  or  rub  against  each  other.  No.  131  is  of  this  khid — while  lh« 
teeth  in  contact  with  the  ends  of  the  case  act  as  pistons  in  driving  iha 
water  befoi'e  tliem,  the  others  are  fitted  to  work  so  closely  on  each  other 
as  to  prevent  its  return.  The  next  figure  exhibits  another  modification  of 
the  BHmc  principle. 

In  1525  Mr,  J.  Eve,  b  citizen  of  the  United  States,  obtained  a  patent 
in  Kiigland  for  a  rotary  steam-engine  ond  pump.  No,  132  will  serve  to 
explain  its  application  to  raise  water.  Wiihin  a  cylindrical  case  a  solid  or 
hollow  drum  A  is  made  to  revolve,  the  sides  of  which  are  fitted  to  move 
close  to  those  of  the  case.  Three  projecting  pieces  or  pistons,  of  the  sama 
width  as  the  drum,  are  secured  tn  or  cast  on  its  periphery  ;  they  are  at 
cijual  distances  from  each  other,  and  their  extremities  sweep  close  round 
the  inner  edge  of  the  case,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  periphery  of  th« 
drum  revolves  in  contact  with  that  of  a  smaller  cylinder  B  fi-om  which  • 
portion  is  cut  off  to  form  a  groove  or  recess  sufhcienlly  deep  to  receive 
within  it  each  piston  as  it  moves  past.  The  diameter  of  llie  smalt  i^ 
Under  is  just  one  third  that  of  the  drum.  The  axles  of  both  are  continuM 
through  one  or  both  sides  of  the  case,  and  the  openings  made  tight  with 
stuRinc  boxes.  On  one  end  of  each  axle  is  6xed  a  toothed  wheel  of  tba 
aamc  dintnetcr  as  its  respective  cylinder ;  and  these  are  so  geared  into 
one  another,  that  whon  the  crank  attached  to  the  drum  axle  is  turned,  (ia 
the  direction  of  the  arrow,)  the  groove  in  the  small  cylinder  receives  an^ 
cessively  each  piston  ;  thus  afibrdine  room  for  its  passage,  and  at  the  suna 
time  by  the  contact  of  the  edg«  of  the  piston  with  its  curved  part,  prevan^ 
lag  water  from  paaiing.  A*  the  tnaetiine  ia  worked  tha  water  that  •«• 
(uv  the  lower  put  of  the  pump  throo^  tha  niGtioii  ppe,  ii  fbrcod  ranrfj 
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ud  compelled  u  riia  in  die  duchsrging'  one,  u  indicaicd  by  the  arrows, 
Oher  pumpi  of  the  uune  clui  liave  such  a  portion  of  the  small  cylin- 
der cutoff,  that  the  concave  aurfiice  of  the  rcmuiridcr  forms  a  coiitiiniiitioD 
of  ibe  case  in  front  of  the  rcceu  while  the  pistons  arc  passing ;  and  thni 
by  •  limilar  movement  as  that  uaed  in  the  figure  dcscnhcd,  the  convex 
put  14  brought  in  contact  with  the  pci-ij>hcry  of  the  drum  till  ilic  piston's 

All  rotary  pumps  arc  both  sucking  and  forr^ing  machines,  and  arc  gcne- 
nlly  furnished  with  vitlves  in  both  pipes,  as  in  the  ordinary  fnrcing  pumps. 
The  buuncnts  are  always  placed  between  the  apertures  of  the  sucking 
ud  fonaog  pipes. 


relationship  to  the  pre- 
family.  One  of  these  is 
of  a  curved  Hap  that 
be  received  into  a  recess  formed 
.1  into  whii-h  it  is  forced  by  iho 
of  the  same  curve  as  the  nm  of 
1  a  parr,  of  it.  Its  width  is,  of 
.  thi!  rira  of  which  its  lower  edge 
OS  Ipy  springs,  in  others  by  cams 
in  the  tiist  one.  The  lorcc  by 
xcccd  the  pressure  of 


There  is  another  class  of  pumps  that  bears 
ceding — the  eliU-tt  branch,  we  believe,  of  the 
figured  in  the  133rd  illustraiiun :  the  butmont 
tnriM  on  a  hinge  ;  it  is  so  arranged  as  lo  be  r 
on  the  rim  or  periphery  of  the  cose,  and  int 
pitlon.      The  concave  side  of  the  flap 
the  cose,   and  when  pushed   hack   for 
course,  euiial  to  that  nf  the  drum,  sgai 
i*  pressed  ;   this  is  effected  in  some  pu 
cog  wheels.  Sec,  fixed  on   the  axles,  a 
which  the  flap  is  urged  against  the  dj 

ike  liipiid  column  i[i  the  discharging  pipe.  The  semicircuior  pieces  on  tha 
inter  edge  of  tlie  case  repri;si-nt  ears  fur  securing  the  pump  to  planks  or 
fruiies,  flee.,  when  in  use.  The  arrows  in  the  figures  show  the  direction 
in  which   the  piston  and  water  is  moved. 

Such  machines  have  ofti>n  been  patented,  both  as  pumps  and  sieam* 
enjincs.  In  1782  Mr.  Walt  thus  secured  a  "  rotative  engine"  of  this  kind, 
toil  in  1797  Mr.  Cartwright  inserted  in  the  st>ecifi cation  of  his  metallic  pis< 
ton  a  description  of  another  similar  to  Watt's,  except  tliat  the  ciiso 
hid  two  flaps,  and  three  pistons  were  formed  on  the  drum.  In  ISIS  Mr. 
Boutledge  pamnted  another  with  a  single  Hap  and  piston,  (Rep.  of  Arts, 
'oL  xxxiii,  2d  series  ;]  but  the  princiiile  or  prominent  feature-  in  all  these 
had  been  applied  long  Iwfore  by  French  mechanicians.  Nearly  a  hun- 
diftd  years  before  the  date  of  Watt's  patent,  Amontunt  communicated 
to  the  French  Academy  a  dcscrijition  of  a  rotary  pump  sutistunliully  iha 
nine  as  represented  in  the  last  figure.  It  is  figured  and  described  in  thtt 
fitst  Tolunu  of  MaehtMi  A^jmrnr.  p.  103 :  tfaa  body  oC  Hie  ynxaf  ot  ««w 
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is  B.  slioK  cylinder,  but  the  nUton  is  cllipticnt,  its  transverse  diemetcr  )«- 
ing  equal  to  that  of  ihe  cyUndcr,  hence  it  performed  the  part  of  two  piatDns. 
There  arc  also  two  flaps  on  opposite  sideB  of  the  cylinder.  A  pump  not 
unlike  this  of  Amonlons,  with  an  elliptical  case,  is  described  in  vol.  ir. 
of  Nicholson's  Pliil.  Journal  466.  Several  similar  ones  have  since  been 
proposed. 

In  other  pumps  the  flaps,  instead  of  acting  as  hutments,  are  made  to 
perform  the  part  of  pistons  ;  this  is  done  by  hinging  ihem  on  the  rim  of 
die  drum,  of  which,  when  closed,  they  also  form  a  part :  tliey  are  closed 
by  passing  under  a  permanent  projecting  piece  or  butment  that  extendi 
from  the  case  to  the  drum. 

In  No.  134  the  Imtment  is  movable  A  solid  wheel,  formed  into  three 
spiral  wings  that  act  as  pistons,  is  turned  round  wilbin  a  cylindrical  case. 
The  butment  B  is  a  piece  of  metal  whose  width  is  equal  to  the  thicknc;) 
of  the  winga,  or  tlie  interior  breadth  of  the 
cylinder ;  it  is  made  to  slide  through  a 
Btufliiig  box  oti  the  top  of  the  case,  and  bv 
its  weight  to  descend  and  rest  upon  [h« 
wings.  Its  upper  part  Icrminntes  in  a  rod, 
which,  passing  between  two  rollers,  prf- 
serves  it  in  a  perpendicular  position.  Ai 
the  wheel  is  turned,  the  point  of  carii 
wing,  (like  the  cogs  of  the  wheels  in 
No.  131,)  pushes  before  it  the  water  that 
enters  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  ind 
drives  it  through  the  valve  into  the  oscend- 
ing  pipe  .\  :  ot  the  same  time  the  butmcnl 
is  gradually  raised  by  the  curved  surfsceof 
the  wing,  and  as  soon  as  the  end  of  the  lit- 
ter passes  under  il,  the  load  on  the  rod 
causes  it  instantly  to  descend  upon  the  next 
one,  which   in  its  turn  produces   the  sains 

_  effect.     This  pump  is  as   old   as  the  16lh 

'^~' '  .       —  century,  and  probably  was  known  much 

Na  114.  RoiiuT  Pump  oniiBiBth        carlicr.     Tlesiaea  the   defects  common  to 
""*'""•  most  of  its  species,  it  has  one  peculiar  to 

itaelf : — as  the  hutment  must  be  loaded  with  weights  sufficient  to  overrome 
the  pressure  of  the  liijuld  column  over  the  valve,  (otherwise  it  would  itself 
be  raised  and  the  water  would  escape  beneath  it;)  the  power  to  work  this 
pump  is  therefore  more  than  double  the  amount  which  the  water  forced 
up  re<]uircs.  The  instrument  is  interesting,  however,  as  affording  an  il- 
lustration of  the  early  use  of  the  sliding  valve  and  stuffing  box  ;  and  u 
containing  some  of  the  elements  of  recent  rotary  pumps  and  steam-cnginrs. 
The  pump  represented  by  No.  135  consists  also  of  an  exterior  case  or 
diort  cylinder  within  which  a  small  and  solid  one  A  is  made  to  revolve.  To 
the  last  an  arm  or  piston  is  attached  or  cast  in  one  piece  with  it,  the 
■idea  and  end  of  wliii-h  arefitted  to  Iwar  slightly  against  the  sides  and  rim  in 
the  case.  A  hutment  B  R  slides  backward*  and  forwards  through  a  stuffing 
box,  and  is  so  arranged  (by  means  of  o  cam  or  other  contrivance  connecien 
to  the  axle  of  the  small  cylinder  on  the  outside  of  the  case)  that  it  can  be 

Snshed  into  the  inicrior  as  in  the  figure,  and  at  the  projwr  lime  be 
rRwn  hack  to  affiird  a  passage  for  the  piston.  Two  o]>eninga  near  each 
other  arc  made  through  the  case  on  opposite  sides  of  B  B,  and  to  these  thi 
■action  and  forcing  pipes  are  united.  Thus  when  the  pision  i*  mornl 
in  tbe  direction  of  tbo  nrroir  on  the  iniall  cylinder,  it  poahea  tbo  wain 
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Idbra  it,  uid  the  vkcuit^  formed  behind  is  inatantly  filled  with  fresh  por- 
doiis  diivea  up  the  suction  pipe  by  the  atmosphere  ;  and  when  the  piston 
ia  its  course  descends  past  B  B  it  sweeps  this  water  up  the  same  way. 
Bnmah  and  Dickenson  adopted  a  modilication  of  this  machine  in  1790,  aa 
1  Keam-eogine  and  also  ea  a  pump.     Rep.  of  Arts,  vol.  ii,  73. 


No.  136  repreaents  another  rotary  engine.  A  figure  of  it  is  inserted  the 
rUher  because  it  was  reinvented  here  a  few  years  ago  by  a  mechanic  who 
ma  greatly  diatressed  on  finding  that  he  had  been  anticipated.  A  notice  of 
it  may  therefore  prevent  others  from  experiencing  a  similar  disappoint- 
ment. Like  most  others  it  consists  of  two  concentnc  cylinders  or  drums, 
the  annular  space  between  them  forming  the  pump  chamber ;  but  the 
inner  one,  instead  of  revolving  as  in  the  preceding  iigures,  is  immovable, 
being  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  outer  one  or  case.  The  piston  is  a  rectan- 
gular and  loose  piece  of  brass  or  other  metal  accurately  fitted  to  occupy 
■ltd  move  in  the  space  between  the  two  cylinders.  To  drive  the  pbton, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  form  a  butment  between  the  orifices  of  the  indue 
tioD  and  eduction  pipes,  a  third  cylinder  is  employed  to  which  a  revolving 
motian  ia  imparted  by  a  crank  and  axle  in  the  usual  way.  This  cylinder  ia 
Mcentric  to  the  others,  and  is  of  such  a  diameter  and  thickness  that  its  in* 
tnior  and  exterior  surfaces  touch  the  inner  and  outer  cylinders  as  repre- 
■ented  in  the  cut,  the  places  of  contact  preventing  water  from  pacing : 
■  ilit  or  groove  equal  in  width  to  the  thickness  of  the  piston  is  made 
tlirougli  its  periphery,  into  which  slit  the  piston  is  placed.  When  turned  in 
die  direction  of  the  large  arrow,  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pump 
ii  ivept  round  and  forced  uj'  the  rising  pipe,  and  the  void  behind  the 
jMlon  ia  agun  filled  by  water  from  the  reservoir  into  which  the  lower 
pipe  is  inserted.  Thia  machin:  was  originally  designed,  like  most  rotary 
pnmpi,  for  a  steam  engine.  It  was  patented  in  England  ,by  Mr.  Johi) 
Trotter,  of  London,  in  1805,  and  ia  -fescribed  in  the  Repertory  of  ArU, 
ToLix,  2d  aeries.  As  a  matter  >!  ^uise,  he  contemplated  its  applicatioB 
to  raise  water : — "  The  said  engine  he  observes]  may  be  used  to  raiao 
or  EiTC  motion  to  fluids  in  any  direction  whatever." 

In  othera  the  pistons  slide  within  a  revolving  cylinder  or  drum  that  ia 
CDncentric  with  the  exterior  one.  No.  137  is  a  specimen  of  a  French 
pnmp  of  this  kind.  The  butment  in  the  orm  of  a  segment  is  secured  to 
B«  innor  circumference  of  the  case,  and  the  drum  turns  against  it  at  the 
■entre  of  the  chord  line:  on  both  sides  of  the  place  of  contact  it  is  curved  to 
fta  •xtrmnities  of  the  arc,  and  the  uvking  and  (orclnE  pipes  cotamuiuntM 
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sented  in  die  figure.    To 
wed  fast  a  thick  piece  of 
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brass  who«(B 
iced  toward^^l 


with  the  pump  thraug})  ii,  i 

one  or  both  ends  of  the  casi 

outline  resembles  that  of  the  letter  D :  the  flattened  side  is  placed 

the  hutment  and  is  so  formed  that  the  same  distance  is  preserved  belwi 

it  tuid  the  opposite  parts  of  ihe  butment,  as  between  its  convex  surface  and 

the  rim  of  the  case.      The  pistons,  as  in  the   last  figure,  are   icctan^ler 

pieces  of  stout  metal,  and  are  dropped  into  slits  made  through  the  nm  of 

the  drum,  their  lengtli  being  equal  to  that  of  the  case,  and  their  width  to 

the  distunce   between  its   nm   and   the  D  piece.     They  are   moved  by  a. 

crank  attached  to  die  drum  axle.     To  lessen  the  friction  and  compensaMt- 

for  the  wear  of  the  butment,  that  part  of  the  latter  against  which  the  drmt 

turns   is  sometimes   made   hollow  ;    a  piece   of  brass   is  let  ' 

pressed  aguinsC  the  periphery  of  the  drum  by  a  spring. 


In  No.  13S  the  aJti*  of  the  drum  or  smaller  cylinder  is  so  placod  as  10  ' 
cause  its  periphery  to  rub  against  the  inner  circumference  of  the  case. 
Two  rectangular  pistons,  whose  length  are  equal  to  the  internal  diame- 
ter of  the  case,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  bning  notched  so  as  to 
allow  them  to  slide  backwards  and  forwards  to  an  extent  equal  to  the 
widest  space  between  the  two  cylinders.  The  case  of  this  pump  is  not 
perfectly  cylindrical,  but  of  such  a  form  that  the  four  ends  of  the  pistons 
are  always  in  contact  with  it.  An  axle  on  the  drum  is  moved  by  a  crank. 
This  pump,  and  another  similar  to  it,  were  described  in  Brainah  and 
Dickenson's  patent  for  tlireo  roiaiive  ttram-mgrna  in  17D0.  Rep.  of  Arts, 
vol.  it,  85,     Fire  engines  have  been  made  on  the  same  principle. 

Another  class  of  rotary  pumps  have  their  pistons  made  somewhat  like 
lie  vanes  of  wind  mills.  They  were  originally  designed  as  steam-engines, 
uid  were,  if  we  mistake  not,  first  introduced  by  Homblower,  in  the  laiier 
part  of  the  lost  century.  He  employed  four  revolving  vanes  which  were 
■O  arranged  that,  while  one  pussed  edgeways  through  a  narrow  cavity 
which  it  filled,  the  opposite  one  i)resented  its  face  lo  the  action  of  tKa 
neam.     These  machines  have  been  variously  modified  as  pumps,  but  go- 


o  complex  and  of  course  more  liable  to  de- 
huve  known  two  of  them,  fifteen  inches  dia- 
lade.  (at  a  cost  of  150  dollars.)  which  a  friend 
'vacion  of  twenty  feet,  become  derangcrd,  and 
e  course  of  three  or  four  weeks. 
A  centrifugal  forcing  piitnp  may  be  made  fay  enclosing  the  arms  of  M 
tlmoapbcric  one,  (such  as  repfescnted  at  No.  95,  page  SS9,}  in  a  oltfl 


rally  speakiii 
rangement  than  others : 
meter  and  apparently  v 
Hied  to  force  water  to  i 
thrown  aside  as  useless  ii 
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drain  or  case,  to  which  an  ascending  or  forcing  pipe  is  attached :  tho 
water  would  rise  through  the  pipe,  provided  tlie  velocity  of  the  arms  was 
increased  according  to  the  elevation  of  its  discharging  onfice.  In  place  of 
tubular  arms,  two  or  more  vanes  radiating  from  a  vertical  axis  and  turned 
ramdly  in  the  case  would  produce  the  same  effect;  the  suction  pipe 
being  connected  to  the  bottom  at  the  centre  and  the  forcing  pipe  to  the 
rim  or  the  top.  Such  pumps  are  in  their  construction  simpler  than  other 
rotary  ones,  besides  which  no  particular  accuracy  is  required  in  fitting 
their  working  parts ;  nevertheless,  they  are  as  liable  to  derangement  as 
others,  for  the  velocity  required  to  be  eiven  to  the  arms  is  so  great,  that 
the  teeth  of  the  wheels  and  pinions  by  which  motion  is  transmitted  to  them 
are  soon  worn  out. 

Centrifugal  pumps  like  those  just  described  have  been  tried  as  substi- 
tutes for  paddle  wheels  of  steam- vessels :  i,  e.  the  wheels  were  con- 
verted into  such  pumps  by  inclosing  them  in  cases  made  air-tight,  except 
at  the  bottom  through  which  the  ends  of  the  paddles  slightly  projected  ; 
a  lar^e  suction  pipe  proceeded  from  one  side  of  each  case  (near  its  cen- 
tre) through  the  bows  of  the  vessel  and  terminated  below  the  water  line : 
by  the  revolution  of  the  wheels  water  was  drawn  through  these  tubes  into 
the  cases  and  forcibly  ejected  below  in  the  direction  of  the  stern,  and  by 
the  reaction  moved  the  vessel  forward. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  preceding  observations  include  an  ac- 
count of  4mU  rotary  pumps.  We  have  only  particularized  a  few  out  of  a 
great  multitude,  such  as  may  serve  as  types  of  the  various  classes  to  which 
they  belong.  Were  a  detailed  description  given  of  the  numerous  forms 
of  these  machines,  modes  of  operation,  devices  for  opening  and  closing  the 
valves,  moving  the  pistons,  diminishing  friction,  compensating  for  the  wear 
of  certain  parts,  for  packing  the  pistons,  &c.  &c.,  those  readers  who  are 
not  familiar  with  their  history  would  be  surprised  at  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played, and  would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  all  the  sources  of  mechanical 
combinations  had  been  exhausted  on  them.  We  would  advise  every 
mechanic  who  thinks  he  has  discovered  an  improvement  in  rotary  pumps, 
carefully  to  examine  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  the  Transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  and  particularly  the 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania,  before  incurring  the 
expenses  of  a  patent,  or  those  incident  to  the  making  of  models  and 
experiments. 

Rotary  pumps  have  never  retained  a  permanent  place  among  machines 
for  raising  water:  they  are,  as  yet,  too  complex  and  too  easily  deranged 
to  be  adapted  for  common  use.  Theoretically  considered  they  arc  per- 
fect machines,  but  the  practical  difficulties  attending  their  construction 
Iiave  hitherto  rendered  mem  (like  rotary  steam  engines)  inferior  to  others. 
To  make  them  efHcient,  their  working  parts  require  to  be  adjusted  to  each 
other  w^ith  unusual  accuracy  and  care,  and  even  when  this  is  accomplished, 
their  efficiency  is,  by  the  unavoidable  wear  of  those  parts,  speedily  dimi- 
nished or  destroyed  :  their  first  cost  is  greater  than  that  of  common  pumps, 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  order  exceeds  that  of  others ;  they 
cannot,  moreover,  be  repaired  by  ordinary  workmen,  since  peculiar  tools 
are  required  for  the  purpose— a  farmer  might  almost  as  well  attempt  to 
repair  a  watch  as  one  of  these  machines.  Hitherto,  a  rotary  pump  has 
been  like  the  Psalmist*s  emblem  of  human  life  :^"  Its  days  are  as  gross, 
u  a  flower  of  the  field  it  flourisheth,  the  wind  [of  experience]  passeth 
over  it,  and  it  is  gone**  Were  we  inclined  to  prophecy,  we  should  pre- 
dict that  in  the  next  century,  as  in  the  present  one,  the  cylludrical  i^Mia^ 
will  retain  its  preeminence  over  all  otners ;  and  that  mEUJieT^  ot  \!ti«  ox^ 
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nary  wooden  ones  will  tlien,  i 
object  of  their  manufacture. 

RECirROCATiNO  ROTAKV  FUMPS  : — One  of  the  obstaclea 
in  making  a  rotary  pump,  is  the  passage  of  the  piston  o 
or  over  the  space  it  occupies.  The  apparatus  for  movii 
the  piston  approaches  to  or  recedes  from  it,  adds  to  the  c 
machine;  nor  is  this  avoided  when  that  part  is  fixed,  for  an  equivalent 
movement  is  then  required  to  be  given  to  the  piston  itself  in  addition  to 
its  ordinary  one.  In  reciprocating'  rotary  pumpa  these  difBcukies  are 
avoided  by  stopping  the  piston  when  it  arnves  at  one  eido  of  ihe  butmeni 
and  then  reversing  its  motion  towards  the  other;  hence  these  are  less  com- 
plex than  the  former :  they  are,  however,  liable  to  some  of  the  same  objec- 
tions, being  more  expensive  than  common  pumps,  more  difHcult  to  repair, 
and  upon  the  whole  less  durable.  Their  varieties  may  be  included  in 
two  classes  according  to  the  construction  of  the  pistons  ;  those  that  are 
furnished  with  valves  forming  one,  and  such  as  have  none  the  other.  The 
range  of  tlie  pistons  in  theso  pumps  varies  greatly;  in  some  the  arc  den- 
cribed  by  them  does  not  exceed  90^^,  while  m  others  tliey  make  nearly  a 
complete  revolution.  They  are  of  old  dote,  various  modifications  of  them 
having  been  proposed  in  {he  16th  century.  No.  139  consists  of  a  close 
case  of  the  form  of  a  sector  of  a  circle,  having  an  opening  at  the  bottom 
for  the  admission  of  water,  and  another  to  which  a  forcing  pipe  with  its 
valve  is  attached.  A  movable  radius  or  piston  is  turned  on  a  centre  by 
a  lever  as  represented  ;  thus,  when  the  latter  is  pulled  down  towards  the 
left,  the  former  drives  the  contents  of  the  cue  through  the  valve  in  llw 
ascending  pipe. 


BelidoT  has  described  a  similar  pump  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Arah. 
Hydrant.  379.  The  case  is  a  larger  portion  of  a  circle  dian  that  of  No. 
139,  and  the  piston  is  furnished  with  a  valve.  A  pump  on  the  sams  prin- 
ciple was  adopted  by  Bramnh  as  a  fire-engine  in  1793  :  His  was  a  short 
cylinder,  to  the  movable  axle  of  which  two  pistons  were  attached  that 
extended  quite  across,  and  had  an  opening  covered  by  a  clack  in  each.    ■  m 

No.  140  consists  of  a  short  horizontal  cylinder :  a  portion  of  the  lowMB 
part  ii  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  plate  where  the  suction  pipe  ten^H 
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extends  dutragli  the  entire  length  of  the  cyKnder  and  is  made  air  and 
water  tight  to  both  ends,  and  also  to  the  plate  upon  which  its  lower  edge 
rests.  The  upper  edge  extends  to  the  under  side  of  the  axle  to  which 
the  piston  B  is  united.  One  end  of  the  axle  is  passed  through  the  cylin- 
der and  the  opening  made  tight  by  a  stuffing  box  ;  it  is  moved  by  a  crank 
or  lever.  Near  the  clacks  c  c  two  other  openings  are  made  through  the 
platCt  to  which  two  forcing  pipes  are  secured.  These  tubes  are  bent 
round  the  outside  of  the  cylinder  and  meet  in  the  chamber  C  where  their 
orifices  are  covered  by  clacks.  Thus  when  the  piston  is  turned  in  either 
direction,  it  diives  the  water  before  it  through  one  or  other  of  these  tubes ; 
at  the  same  time  the  void  left  behind  it  is  kept  filled  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  lower  orifice  of 
the  suction  pipe  is  placed.  The  edges  of  the  pistons  are  made  to  work 
close  to  the  ends  and  rim  of  the  cvlnider  by  means  of  strips  of  leather 
screwed  to  them.  Modifications  of  these  pumps  have  also  been  used  in 
England  as  fire-engines. 

Aeciprocating  rotary  pumps  have  sprung  up  at  different  times  both  here 
and  in  Europe,  and  have  occasionally  obtained  *'  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name,"  but  have  never  become  perfectly  domesticated,  we  believe,  in  any 
country.  We  have  seen  some  desigpea  for  ordinary  use  that  were  ele- 
gantly finished,  and  decorated  with  gilding  and  japan — they  resembled 
uose  exotic  plants  wluch  require  peculiar  care,  and  arc  rather  for  orna- 
ment than  for  use. 

Reciprocating  rotary  pumps  have  also  been  proposed  as  steam-engines. 
Watt  patented  one  in  1782. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

IfTLiCATioii  of  prnpa  Ib  modem  water-workf :  Firat  wed  bj  the  Gennane— Weter-worlu  at  Avft- 
berfk  ead  Bfea  Sinfler  eadroid  in  the  Utter  eitj— Old  water-worlu  at  Toledo— At  Londoo  bridfe 
-Other  Londoa  works  moved  hj  hones,  water,  wind  and  steam — Water  en; iue  at  Exeter — Water- 
vtrks  erected  oa  Pont  Neof  and  Pont  Notre  Dame  at  Paris — Celebrated  works  at  Marli — Error  of  Rao* 
Mqnia  in  makinf  thom  nnneeessariljr  complex.  American  water<works :  A  history  of  them  desirablo— 
IstrodactioQ  of  pnmpe  into  weUs  in  New-York  citjr — Extracts  from  Che  minutes  of  the  Common  Council 
prsvions  to  the  war  of  Independence— Public  water-works  proposed  and  commenced  in  1774 — ^Trea* 
ivy  Botee  iaeaod  to  meet  tko  expense— Copy  of  one — Bfanhatlan  Company— Water-works  at  Fair 
lloaai,  Philadelphia. 

Before  noticing  another  and  a  different  class  of  machines,  we  propose 
to  occupy  this  and  the  two  next  chapters  with  observations  on  the  em- 
ployment  of  pumps  in  "  water-works/'  and  as  engines  to  extinguish  fires 
—both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  hydraulic  machinery  for  supplying  modem  cities  with  water  gene- 
rally consists  of  a  series  of  forcing  pumps  very  similar  to  the  machine  of 
Ctesibius,  (No.  120 ;)  and  when  employed  to  raise  water  from  rapid 
•treams,  or  where  from  tides  or  dams  a  sufficient  current  can  be  obtained, 
ire  worked  like  it  by  under  or  by  overshot  wheels.  An  account  of  old 
European  water-works  is  an  important  desideratum,  for  it  would  throw 
light  on  the  history  of  pumps  in  the  middle  ages,  during  which  little  or 
nothing  respecting  them  is  known.  The  older  cities  of  Germany  were  the 
first  in  modem  days  that  adopted  them  to  raise  water  for  public  purposes ; 
but  of  their  construction,  materials,  and  application  under  varvoxia  c\tc>\tci* 
stmeei,  we  have  no  wformadon  in  detail.     Riviut,  in  \i\s  ConnaeuMrj  fsci 
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Ae  mBchinc  oFCtenbiua,  ipeaks  of  punipi  worked  by  wnler  wheels  as 
then  cnmmon,  (A.  D.  Ia46.)  The  hydraulic  engines  u  Amgtbttrgk  were 
at  one  time  greatly  celebrated.  Tbey  are  mentioned,  but  not  described, 
hy  Misaon  and  other  travelers  of  the  17th  century.  Tbey  raisml  the  water 
130  feet.  Blainville,  in  1705,  speaks  of  them  as  among  the  curiosities  of 
the  city.  He  observes — "The  lowers  which  furnish  water  to  this  city  are 
also  curious.  They  are  near  the  gate  called  the  Ral  Porl,  upon  a  braiicb 
of  the  Zirek  which  runs  through  the  city.  Mills  which  go  day  and  night, 
by  means  of  this  torrent,  work  a.  great  many  pumps,  which  raise  water  in 
large  leaden  pipes  to  the  highest  story  in  these  lowers.  In  the  niiddle  of 
a  chamber  on  each  of  them,  which  is  very  neady  and  handsomely  ceil- 
ing'd,  is  a  reservoir  of  s  hexagonal  figure,  into  which  the  water  is  caiTied 
by  a  large  pipe,  the  extremity  of  which  is  made  like  a  dolphin,  and  tlii-ough 
an  um  or  vase  held  by  a  statue  sitdng  in  the  middle  of  the  reservoir. 
One  of  these  towers  sends  water  to  all  the  public  fountains  by  smaller 
pipes,  and  the  three  others  supply  with  water  a  thousand  houses  in  the 
city  ;  each  of  which  pays  about  eight  crowns  yearly,  and  receives  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  prettv  large  measures  of  water  every  hour."  Travels, 
vol.  i,  350.  Misson's  Travels,  5  ed.  vol.  i,  137. 

Contemporary  with  the  en^nes  at  Augsburgh  was  one  at  Brcmm  that 
is  mentioned  by  several  writers  of  the  17th  century.  It  was  erected  on 
one  of  the  bridg'cs  and  moved  by  a.  water  wheel :  it  raised  water  into  a 
reservoir  at  a  conaiderable  clevaiion,  whence  the  liiiuid  was  distributed 
to  all  parts  of  tlic  city.  An  old  author  when  speaking  of  it,  mentions  an 
android  in  Bremen,  a  species  of  mechanism  for  which  the  Germans  were 
at  one  time  famous.  At  the  entrance  of  the  arsenal,  he  observes,  "  stands 
the  figure  of  a  warrior  arm'd  cap-a-pe,  who,  by  mechanism  under  the 
steps,  as  soon  as  you  tread  on  them,  lifts  up  the  bever  of  Ills  helmet  with 
his  truncheon  to  salute  you." 

There  was  also  a  celebrated  water-engine  at  Toledo,  the  former  capital 
of  Spain.  It  raisoii  the  water  of  the  Tagus  to  the  top  of  the  Alcazar,  a 
magnificent  palace  erected  on  the  summit  of  llie  declivity  on  which  llic  city 
.  built ;  the  elevation  being  "  five  hundred  cubits  from  the  surface  of  tha 
river."  What  the  particular  construction  of  this  machine  was  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain,  nor  whether  it  was  originally  erected  by  the 
Moors  who  built  the  palace.  It  is  mentioned  by  Moreri  as  a  "wonderful 
hydraulic  engine  which  draws  up  the  water  from  the  river  Tagus  to  so 
great  a  height,  that  it  is  thence  conveyed  in  pipes  to  the  whole  city  j"  but 
m  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1751)  the  author  of  the  Grand  Gazetteer, 
or  Topographic  Dictionary,  remarks  {page  1289)  that  this  "  admirable 
engine"  was  then  "  entirely  ruined." 

The  introduction  of  pump  engines  into  the  public  water-works  ofEng* 
land  and  France  is  sufficiently  ascertained.  This  did  not  take  place  ull 
lon^  after  they  had  been  employed  in  Germany  ;  and  both  London  and 
Pans  were  indebted  to  engineers  of  that  country  for  the  first  machines  to 
raise  water  from  the  Thames  and  the  Seine.  Previous  to  their  introduc- 
tion, cities  were  commonly  supplied  from  springs  by  means  of  pipes.  As 
early  as  A.  D.  1236,  the  corporation  of  London  commenced  to  lay  a  aix 
inch  leaden  pipe  from  some  springs  at  Tyburn,  a  village  at  that  time  Hme 
miles  distant  from  the  city.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  firvt  at- 
tempt to  convey  water  to  that  citrthrou^  ^V«*>  "^  ^f^y  years  elapeed 
before  the  whole  was  completed.  These  ]npea  were  fermedof  sheet  lead 
and  the  seams  were  soldered  :  part  of  them  was  accidentally  diacoveivd 
in  174fi  while  making  some  exoavations,  and  another  portian  in  1765.  (Lo&> 
doa  Mag.  for  1765,  p.  377.)     In  1439  the  abbot  of  WeatmiiMter,  in  whom 
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the  rigiit  of  the  toil  was  vested,  granted  "  to  Robert  Large  the  mayor  and 
citizens  of  London,  and  their  successors,  one  head  [reservoir]  of  water» 
containing  twenty-six  perches  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  together  with 
all  its  springs  in  the  manor  of  Paading^ton :  in  consideration  of  which 
grant,  the  city  is  for  ever  to  pay  to  the  said  abbot  or  his  successors,  at  the 
feast  of  St.  Peter,  two  pepper  corns  J^  This  grant  was  confirmed  by  Henry 
VI,  who  at  the  same  time  authorized  the  mayor  and  citizens,  by  a  writ  of 
the  privy  seal,  to  purchase  two  hundred  fothers  of  lead  "  for  the  intended 
works  of  pipes  and  conduits,  and  to  impress  plumbers  and  labourers." 
Maitliind's  Hist,  of  London,  pp.  48,  107. 

In  the  33d  year  of  Henry  VI II,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Glocester,  with 
the  dean  of  the  church  there,  were  authorized  to  "  convey  water  iii  pi|)eft 
of  lead,  gutters  and  trenches'*  from  a  neighbouring  hill,  "  satisfying  the 
owners  of  the  ground  there  for  tlie  digging  thereof,"'  In  tlie  following 
year,  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Poofe  were  authorized  to  erect  a  wind 
mill  on  tlic  king*s  waste  ground,  and  a  conduit  head  sixteen  feet  square, 
"  and  to  dij^  and  draw  [water]  in,  by,  through  and  upon  all  places  meet 
and  convenient,  into  and  from  the  same,  &c. — ^yielding  yearly  to  the  king 
and  liis  heirs  one  pepper  com.****  It  would  appear  that  the  reservoir  was  in 
too  low  a  situation  for  its  contents  to  flow  through  pipes  to  the  town,  and 
hence  the  wind  mill  to  raise  it  sufficiently  for  tliat  purpose.  The  machine 
used  was  probably  the  chain  of  pots,  which,  as  remarked  page  125,  was  at 
that  time  often  employed  in  such  cases.  In  the  35th  of  Henry  VIII,  the 
corporation  of  London  was  authorized  to  draw  water  through  pipes  from 
various  villages  and  other  places  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  and  for  this 
purpose  to  enter  any  grounds  not  enclosed  with  *'  stone,  brick  or  mud 
walls,  and  there  to  dig  pits,  trenches  and  ditches ;  to  erect  heads,  lay 
pipes,  and  make  vaults  and  suspirals,**  &c.  Two  years  afterwards,  (A.  D. 
1546,]  a  law  was  passed  l)y  which  those  who  destroyed  conduit  heads  and 
pipes,  were  put  to  death.*  In  1547,  William  Lamb  conveyed  water  in  a 
leaden  pipe  from  a  conduit  or  spring,  which  still  bears  his  name.^ 

In  1582,  the  first  pump  machines  were  used  in  London.  In  that  year 
Peter  Maurice,  a  German  engineer,  proposed  to  erect  a  machine  on  the 
Thames  Cor  the  more  effectual  supply  of  the  city,  "  which  being  approved 
of,  he  erected  the  same  in  the  river  near  London  bridge,  wliich  by  suction 
and  pressure,  through  pumps  and  valves,  raised  water  to  such  a  height  as 
to  supply  the  uppermost  rooms  of  the  loftiest  buildings,  in  the  highest 
part  of^  the  city  therewith,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all.  This  curioua 
machine,  Uie  first  of  the  kind  fJiat  ever  teas  seen  in  England ^  was  so  highly 
approved  of,  that  the  lord  mayor  and  common  council,  as  an  encourage- 
ment for  the  ingenious  engineer  to  proceed  in  so  useful  an  undertaking, 
granted  him  the  use  of  one  of  the  arches  of  London  bridge  to  place  his 
engine  in,  for  the  better  working  thereof.***  Maurice's  engine  consisted 
of  a  series  of  forcing  pumps  (similar  to  Nos.  118  and  121)  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  pistons  had  a  stroke  of  thirty  inches ;  they  were  worked 
by  an  undershot  wheel  that  was  placed  under  one  of  the  arches  and 
turned  by  the  current,  during  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide ;  the  water 
Was  raised  to  an  elevation  of  120  feet.  The  number  of  pumps  and  wheels 
was  subsequently  increased ;  but  in  1822,  when  the  old  bridge  was  taken 
down,  the  whole  were  removed.' 

Two  years  before  Maurice  undertook  to  raise  water  from  the  Thames^ 

Stow  says—"  One  Russel  proposed  to  bring  water  from  Isleworth,  vis : 
._^^^_^^_^  _  ^^— ^^— ^-^^^^^— ^~" 

•  Statutes  at  Ittrye.  Lon.  1&91.    ^  Ibid.    « Ibid.    '  Maiiland,  158.    •  Ibid.  160. 

''A  deneription  of  the  London  Bridge  Water-works,  b^  Beigbtoo,  may  be  teen  iatfc* 
Philoa.  Tnns.  voL  vi,  3^  and  in  Desifalien'  Philos.  ii,  436. 
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die  river  Uxbridge  to  the  said  north  of  London ;  and  that  by  a  geomeirieai 
imsirumetU :  he  propounded  the  invention  to  Lord  Burleigh."  In  1^94, 
Bevis  Buhner,  an  English  engineer,  undertook  to  supply  a  small  district 
of  the  city  with  Thames  water,  which  he  raised  by  four  pumps  that  were 
worked  by  horses.  They  were  continued  in  use  till  the  time  that  Mait- 
laud  conunenced  his  history,  viz :  to  1725.  The  pumps  of  other  London 
works  were  moved  by  horses,  by  wind  mills,  and  others  by  the  current 
of  the  common  sewer.*  About  the  year  1767,  one  of  Newcomen's  steam- 
engines  was  erected  at  the  London  bridge  works  to  raise  water  at  neap 
tides,  and  also  as  a  security  against  fire  during  the  turning  of  the  tide, 
when  the  wheels  were  consequently  at  rest.  A  company  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1691  to  supply  the  neighbourhood  of  York  Buildings  with  Thames 
water :  Newcomen's  engines  were  employed ;  and  the  pumps  had  solid 
plungers,  one  of  which  we  have  figured  and  described  at  page  272^- 
Maitland  enumerates  them  among  other  causes  of  the  company's  embarrass- 
ments :  "  the  directors,  by  purchasing  estates,  erecting  ne.w  water-works 
[new  machines  for  raising  water]  and  other  pernicious  projects,  have  almost 
mined  the  corporation ;  however,  their  chargeable  engines  for  raising 
water  by  fire,  being  laid  asides  they  continue  to  work  that  of  horses,  which, 
together  vrith  their  estates  in  England  and  Scotland,  may  in  time  restore 
the  company's  afiairs."**  A  figure  of  this  chargeable  engine  is  inserted  in 
the  second  volume  of  La  Motraye's  Travels. 

The  author  of  the  Grand  Gazetteer,  a  folio  of  nearly  1500  pages,  pub- 
lished in  1751,  was  a  native  of  Exeter,  on  which  account  he  excuses  him- 
self for  describing  that  city  at  large ;  after  mentioning  some  ancient  #on- 
duits  he  observes : — "  this  city  is  otherwise  well  watered,  and  not  only  by 
most  houses  of  note  having  wells  and  pumps  of  their  own,  but  by  the  river 
water  being  forced  by  a  curious  neater-engine ,  through  pipes  of  bored  trees 
laid  under  ground,  even  up  to  the  very  steep  hill  at  Northgate  Street ; 
and  then  by  pipes  of  lead  into  the  houses  of  such  inhabitants  as  pay  a  very 
moderate  price  for  such  benefit.  The  said  water  house  and  engine  were 
begun  about  Anno,  1694."  This  extract  shows  that  at  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  such  works  were  not  very  common  in  English  cities :  of  this  there 
are  numerous  indications :  thus  at  Norwich  '*  the  water-works  at  the  new 
mills  were  undertaken  in  1697,  and  completed  in  about  two  years."^ 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  of  France,  John  Lintlaer,  a  Fleming, 
erected  an  engine  consisting  of  lifting  pumps  (such  as  No.  125)  at  the  Pont 
Neuf  which  were  worked  by  the  current  of  the  Seine.  The  water  was 
raised  above  the  bridge  and  conveyed  in  pipes  to  the  Louvre  and  Tuille- 
ries.  This  engine  received  the  appellation  of  The  Samaritan,  from  bronze 
figures  of  Christ  and  the  woman  of  Samaria,  which  decorated  the  front  of 
the  building  in  which  it  was  enclosed.  The  success  that  attended  this 
experiment,  led  to  the  erection  of  similar  engines  at  Pont  Notre  Dame,  a 
figure  of  one  of  the  pumps  of  which  is  inserted  at  page  277. 

The  most  elaborate  machine  ever  constructed  for  raising  water  was 
probably  the  famous  one  at  Marli,  near  Paris,  for  supplying  the  pubUc 
gardens  at  Versailles  from  the  Seine.  It  was  designee!  by  Rannequin,  a 
Dutch  engineer,  and  set  to  work  in  1682,  at  a  cost  of  eight  millions  of 
livres— about  a  million  and  half  of  dollars.'  We  are  not  aware  that  anj 
description  of  it  in  detail  was  ever  published  till  Belidor  inserted  a  thott 
account  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Architecture  Hydraalique  in  1739 ; 
and  such  was  its  magnitude  and  the  multiplicity  of  its  parts,  that  he 


•  Maitland,  pp.  6;»,  038.    ^  Ibid  634.    <  Norfolk  Tour,    Norwich,  1796. 

*  DeBaguVimn  saji  '<  eigkjf  milliont,  about  Tour  millioiii  of  pounds  Mftrinig,"  bas 
Belidor  has  only  ojf  bt 
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for  a  long  tune  nnwilluifi;  to  undertake  its  elucidation,  on  account  of  tho 
difficulty  of  describing  it  with  sufficient  precision.  Its  general  features 
may  be  sketched  in  a  few  words,  but  a  volume  of  letter-press  and  another 
of  plates,  would  be  required  to  explain  and  delineate  the  whole  minutely. 

The  reservoir  or  head  of  the  aqueduct,  into  which  water  from  the 
Seine  was  raised  by  this  machine,  was  constructed  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
614  toises,  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  from  the  river,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  533  feet  (English)  above  it.  To  obtain  a  sufficient  motive  power,  the 
river  was  barred  up  by  a  dam,  and  its  whole  width  divided,  by  piles,  into 
fourteen  distinct  water  courses,  into  each  of  which  a  large  undersnot  wheel 
was  erected.  The  wheels,  by  means  of  cranks  attached  to  both  ends  of 
their  axles,  imparted  motion  to  a  number  of  vibrating  levers,  and  through 
these  to  the  piston  rods  of  between  200  and  300  sucking  and  forcing 
pumps !  The  pumps  were  divided  into  three  separate  sets.  The  first  con- 
tained 64,  which  were  placed  near  the  river,  and  were  worked  by  six  of 
the  wheels :  they  drew  the  water,  by  short  suction  pipes,  out  of  the  river 
and  forced  it  through  iron  pipes,  up  the  hill ;  but  instead  of  these  pipes 
being  continued  directly  to  the  reservoir,  (which  might  have  been  done 
by  making  them  and  the  machinery  of  sufficient  strength,)  Rannequin 
mtAe  them  terminate  in  a  large  cistern,  built  for  the  purpose,  at  the  dis- 
tance from  the  river  of  100  faOioms  only,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  160 
feet.  In  this  cistern  he  then  placed  79  other  pumps  (the  second  set)  to 
force  the  water  thence  to  another  cistern  224  fathoms  further  up  the  hill, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  185  feet  above  the  other.  In  this  last  cistern  82 
pumps  more  (the  third  set)  were  fixed,  which  forced  the  contents  to  the 
reservoir. 

In  thus  dividing  the  work,  Rannequin  made  a  mistake  for  which  no  in- 
genuity could  compensate :  as  the  second  and  third  sets  of  pumps  con- 
taining no  less  than  one  hundred  and  nxty-cne^  with  all  the  apparatus  for 
working  them,  merely  transferred  throu&^h  a  part  of  the  distance,  the  water 
which  the  first  set  drew  directly  from  the  river,  they  were  in  reality  un- 
necessaiy,  because  the  first  set  might  have  been  made  to  force  it  through 
the  whole  distance ;  hence  they  not  only  uselessly  consumed  (at  least) 
four  fifths  of  the  power  employed,  but  they  rendered  the  whole  mass  of 
machinery  cumbersome  and  complicated  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  con- 
sequently extremely  inefficient,  and  subject  to  continual  repairs.  The 
first  set  of  pumps,  as  already  observed,  were  worked  by  the  wheels  near 
which  they  were  placed,  and  the  remaining  wheels  imparted  motion  to 
the  piston  rods  of  the  second  and  third  sets,  in  the  two  cisterns  on  the  hill : 
of  tnesc,  therefore,  eighty-two  pumps  were  stationed  at  an  elevation  of 
upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  above  the  power  that  worked  them ;  and 
nearly  half  a  mUefrom  it  !  and  seventy-nine  were  one  hundred  fathoms 
from  the  wheel,  and  160  feet  above  them !  To  work  these  pumps,  a  num- 
ber of  chains,  or  jointed  iron  rods,  were  extended  on  frames  above  the 
ground,  all  the  way  from  the  cranks  on  the  water  wheels  in  the  river  to 
both  cisterns,  where  they  were  connected  to  the  vibrating  beams  to  which 
the  piston  rods  were  attached.  It  was  the  transmission  of  power  to  such 
elevations  and  extraordinary  distances  by  these  chains,  that  acquired  for 
the  machine  the  title  of  "  a  monument  of  ignorance." 

A  writer  in  the  Penny  Magazine  (vol.  iv,  page  240)  who  examined  the 
machine  in  1815,  says  the  sound  of  these  rods  working  was  like  that  of  a 
number  of  wagons  loaded  with  bars  of  iron  running  down  a  hill  with 
axles  never  greased.  The  creaking  and  clanking  (he  observes)  must  have 
convinced  the  most  ignorant  person  that  the  expenditure  of  i^^nqt  n««e 
enomioaslj  beyond  what  was  required  for  the  purpose  eSecXedi.    \\.  \i»a 
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been  estimated  that  95  per  cent  of  the  power  was  expended  in  communi- 
cating^ motion  to  the  apparatus ! 

The  evil  of  working  the  pumps  with  shafts  and  cliains  at  such  great 
distances  from  the  power,  was  seen  a  few  years  after  the  mat^hiiie  was 
completed.  In  1738  an  attempt  was  made  by  M.  Camus  to  rui^e  the 
water  to  the  reservoir  by  a  single  lift.  The  attempt  succeeded  but  par* 
tially,  and  the  machine  was  much  strained  by  the  extraordinary  eflurt, 
chiefly  because  only  a  small  portion  of  the  power  was  used ;  viz  :  those 
wheels  that  raised  the  water  into  the  first  cistern;  the  others  which  moved 
the  shafts  and  chains  abovcmentioned,  not  being  applicable  for  tho  ))ur- 
pose.  But  even  this  comparatively  small  power  forced  the  water  to  the 
reservoir,  and  thus  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  completing  the  work 
at  one  throw,  if  the  whole  apparatus  had  been  adapted  accorduigly.  No- 
thing more  was  done  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  the  machine  pi-oceeded 
as  before  till  1775,  when  another  trial  was  made  to  raise  the  water  only 
to  the  second  cistern :  this  succeeded,  and  it  was  then  hoped  that  the  first 
cistern  would  be  dispensed  with ;  but  many  of  the  old  pipes  burst  from 
the  undue  strain  upon  them,  financial  diflBculties  impeded  their  renewal, 
and  the  old  plan  was  once  more  resorted  to.  The  wutcr  wheels  at  last 
fell  into  decay  and  were  replaced  by  a  steam  engine,  of  sixty-four  horse 
power,  by  order  of  Napoleon;  but  the  old  shafts,  chains,  pipes  and  cisterns, 
&c.  still  remain. 

We  have  mentioned  only  225  pumps,  but  there  were  in  all  upwards  of 
250 ;  some  being  feeders  to  others,  and  to  keep  water  always  over  the 
pistons  of  those  near  tlie  river.  As  each  pump  had  two  valves,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  water  must  have  escaped  at  every  stroke  on  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  500  of  tlicse ;  to  which  may  be  added  that  which  leaked 
past  the  leathers  or  packing  of  the  pistons,  and  through  the  innumerable 
joints.  The  64  pumps  near  the  river  were  placed  in  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion and  had  solid  pistons.  They  resembled  No.  118,  except  that  the  suck- 
ing as  well  as  forcing  pipes  were  united  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinders : 
those  in  the  cisterns  had  hollow  pistons,  and  the  cylinders  were  inverted 
and  immersed  in  the  water  :  one  of  them  is  represented  at  No.  126. 

American  water-works. — A  history  of  these  is  desirable  and  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  posterity.  There  are  circumstances  connected  with  their 
ori^n,  plans,  progress  and  execution,  especially  in  the  older  cities  of  the 
Union,  of  Mexico  and  the  Canadas,  that  ought  to  be  preserved.  An  ac- 
count of  them  would  be  useful  to  future  engineers,  and,  as  a  record  of  his- 
torical and  statistical  facts,  would  include  matter  of  general  interest  in  com- 
ing times.  The  circumstances  attending  the  first  use  of  pumps  and  fire- 
engines,  &c.  may  now  be  deemed  too  trifling  to  deserve  particular  notice, 
but  they  will  increase  in  interest  as  time  grows  older.  When  the  destiny 
that  awaits  the  republic  is  accomplished—- when  the  continent  becomes 
studded  with  cities  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  and  civilization,  science 
and  self  government  pervade  the  whole,  then  every  incident  relating  to  the 
early  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts  and  improvements  of  machinery  will  bo 
sought  for  witli  avidity  and  l>e  dwelt  upon  with  delight.  W"hy  should  not 
the  introduction  of  the  most  useful  materials,  manufactures  and  implements 
into  this  mighty  continent  form  episodes  in  its  history,  as  well  as  the 
fleece,  the  auger,  saw,  or  bellows  m  that  of  classic  Greece  1  And  why 
should  not  the  names  of  those  persons  be  preserved  from  oblivion  who 
here  made  the  first  pump  and  fire-engine,  the  first  cog  wheel  and  steam- 
engine — who  built  the  hrst  ship,  forged  the  first  anchor,  erected  the  first 
Mw,  slitting,  or  grist  mill — who  made  the  first  plough,  grew  the  first  wheat, 
imped  the  first  silk,  wove  the  first  web,  caAt  the  first  type,  made  the  first 
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paper,  printed  the  first  book,  &c.  &c.  ?  It  is  such  men  as  these  and  their 
successors,  that  found,  strengthen  and  eniich  a  nation — whc,  without  or- 
ientation or  parade,  promote  its  real  independence — men,  whose  labors 
fhould  be  mentioned  m  the  national  archives  with  honor,  and  whose  sta- 
tues and  portraits  should  occupy  the  niches  and  panels  of  the  capitol. 

The  precise  time  when  pumps  were  first  introduced  into  New- York  is 
uncertain.  This  city,  as  is  well  known,  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  lGi4, 
who  Vave  it  the  appellation  of  New-Amsterdam,  and  to  the  colony  that  of 
New-Netherlands ;    names  that  \vcre  continued  till  the  British,  in  1GG4, 
took  possession  of  botli  and  imposed  the  present  ones.     In  examining  tho 
manuscript  Dutch  records  in  tlic  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil :  (a  volume  of  which  including  the  period  that  extends  from  May  29, 
1647,  to  1661,  has  been  translated,)  we  have  not  met  with  any  rci'erunce 
to  pumps,  either  in  wells  or  as  fire-engines.     In  the  first  volume  of  **  Mi- 
nuict  Of  tht  Common  Council*^  (in  manuscript)  which  embraces  the  trans- 
actions from  October  1675  to  October  1691,  are  several  ordinances  relating 
to  tcelU,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  pumps  or  other  devices  by  which  die 
water  was  raised.  In  the  second  volume  under  the  date  of  August  31, 1694, 
a  resolution  directed  that  "  the  public  wells  within  the  city  be  repaired  as 
formerly."     From  the   following  extract  it  appears  that  the  water  was 
raised  by  a  cord  and  bucket,  a  windlass,  or  a  swape :  September  24, 1700, 
"  Ordered  that  the  neighbourhood  that  live  adjacent  to  the  king's  farm 
and  have  benefit  of  the  public  well  there  built,  do  contribute  to  the  charge 
thereof  in  proportion,  or  else  be  debarred  from  drawing  water  there." 

In  the  third  volume,  containing  minutes  from  February  1702  to  March 
1722,  are  notices  respecting  wells  to  be  dug  and  others  to  be  filled  up,  but 
nothing  is  said  respecting  pumps  being  placed  in  any.  TYrn  same  remark 
applies  to  the  fourth  volume,  including  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  viz : 
mm,  April  1722  to  September  1740 ;  and  yet  it  would  seem  that  pumps 
were  at  this  last  date  used  in  some  of  the  public  wells,  for  in  the  fifth 
volume  under  the  date  of  October  25, 1741,  they  are  referred  to  in  a  "draft 
of  a  bill  for  mending  and  keeping  in  repair  the  public  wells  and  pitmps  in 
this  city ;"  and  again  November  8,  1752,  a  bill  was  before  the  corporation 
"for  keeping  in  repair  the  public  wells  and  pumps;  and  January  10, 1769, 
two  hundred  pounds  [were]  ordered  to  be  raised  "  for  mending  and  keeping 
in  repair  the  public  wells  and  pitmps."  The  precise  period  when  pumps 
were  first  introduced  is  therefore  uncertain ;  but  from  the  language  of  the 
minute  of  October  1741,  it  would  appear  that  they  had  then  been  some 
time  in  use  in  public  wells ;  and  from  another  minute  in  the  same  volume, 
in  prionte  wells  also,  for  it  was  ordered  that  ''the  pump"  of  an  individual 
•hould  be  deemed  a  public  one  and  kept  in  repair  at  the  public  expense, 
on  an  application  to  that  effect  being  made  by  the  owner. 

From  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city*  the  number  of  wells  was  increased, 
M  now,  every  year,  and  in  1774  measures  were  taken  to  insure  a  more 
abundant  supply  from  a  large  well  in  the  Collect,  the  water  to  be  raised 
bj  machinery  and  distributed  through  the  city  in  wooden  pipes.  On  the 
f^ld  April  of  that  year,  Christopher  Cuf.es  proposed  to  the  corporation 
••  to  erect  a  reservoir  and  to  convey  water  through  the  several  streets  of 
tliis  city."  The  proposition  was  subsequently  approved  of,  and  Mr.  Coles 
directed  "  to  enlarge  the  well  and  proceed."  A  committee  was  appointed 

•In  1096  the  popolation  was  4,302 

1731 6,628 

1756 10,3d] 

1773 21,876 
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.  167,059 
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to  atmMt  Urn  uid  to  superintend  the  works,  and  leTeral  contzvcts  wen 
made  for  materials.  To  meet  the  expense  cC3500  in  treasuiy  notes  won 
ordered  to  be  issued,  and  aubsequeotly  tiuther  amounts  were  ptinted  and 
issued.  One  of  the  small  notes  is  now  in  the  possestion  of  John  Loxier, 
£*q^  superintendent  of  the  Mauhattau  waier-works,  and  is  in  these  wordat 

NEW-YOEK  WATER-WORKS. 
No.  3842. 
TAii  note  thaU  entitle  tie  bearer  to  tie  mm  of  TWO  SHILLINGS, 
otntiU  moHei)  of  the  eoUnty  of  New- York,  payable  on  demahd,  by  tJL 
Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Cohuonaltt  ofthr  city  of  New-  York,  at  the  <^iet 
^chamheriain  of  the  taid  city,  puriuant  to  a  vote  of  the  *aid  Mayor,  M- 
dermen  and  Commonalty  ofthi*  date.  Duted  the  teeond  day  of  Aitgiul,tkt 
year  ofonr  Lord  one  thouiand  Mcven  hundred  and  leventy-Jiiie, 

By  order  ^the  Corporation,  Wm.  Waddell, 

ii  *.  J.  H.  Cbvobe. 

It  appears  that  the  well  (near  White  street)  waa  enlarged,  end  a  reser- 
voir buiit,  but  no  pipes  were  laid  nor  machinery  to  raise  water  erected 
before  the  war  broke  out  and  put  a  stop  to  the  work.  The  project  wrs 
ikot  again  revived  till  1797,  when  the  Manhattan  Compaoy  was  incorpo- 
rated :  the  present  wells  were  then  made  and  the  water  raised  by  tfare« 
or  four  common  forcing  pumps,  worked  by  horses.  These  pumps  raised 
the  water  by  atnioaphenc  pressure  twenty-live  feet,  and  forced  it  for^ 
feet  higher,  mto  a  reservoir  in  the  Park  where  the  post  office  is  now  (1840) 
located.  Id  1804  the  pumps  were  replaced  by  two  double  acting  onea 
(No.  12£)  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  and  with  a  stroke  of  four  feet.  Tbej 
were  and  still  are  worked  by  one  of  Watt's  steam-engines.  The  waOT 
is  raised  to  the  same  elevation  as  before.  These  works  will  probabW 
be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  Crolon  aqueduct,  now  being  constructeo^ 
is  finished. 

The  Rrst  water-works  of  Philadelphia  were  commenced  in  1799,  and 
consisied  of  forcing  pumps,  worked  by  steam-engiQee  which  raised  water 
frorn  the  Schuylkill  into  a  reservoir  constructed,  at  an  elevation  of  50  fee^ 
on  the  banks  of  that  river  j  and  from  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  attf 
in  pipes  of  bored  logs.  In  1811  the  "  city  councils"  appointed  R  com- 
mittee to  devise  means  for  procuring  a  more  perfect  supply  than  theM 
works  afforded  :  and  shortly  after  it  was  determined  to  erect  two  steam- 
engines  end  pumps  on  another  location,  viz  ;  at  Fair  Mount,  two  milef 
and  a  half  from  the  city,  and  near  the  upper  bridge  that  crosses  ihe  Schnyl- 
kiU.  A  reservoir  318  feet  in  length,  167  in  width,  and  10  in  depth,  wH 
made  at  an  elevation  of  96  feet,  into  which  the  pumps  forced  water  fnna 
the  river. 

The  great  expense  attending  the  employment  of  steam-engines  led  to 
the  adoption  (in  1819)  of  water  as  the  moving  power,  A  dam  was  erected, 
and  in  1889  three  water  wheels  were  put  in  operation ;  these,  by  cranks 
on  their  axles  imparted  motion  through  a  connecting  rod  to  the  pistons  of 
the  pumps.  In  addition  to  the  water  consumed  in  turning  these  wheels, 
R  surplus  remained  to  work  five  additional  ones,  whenever  the  wants  of 
the  ci^  tnight  require  them.  An  addttiottal  reservoir  was  also  mads, 
which  contains  four  millions  of  gallons.  The  water  in  both  is  lOS  feet 
above  low  tide,  and  56  above  the  highest  ground  in  the  ei^.  Iran  ]npM 
were  alao  substituted  for  the  old  wooden  oties.  The  whole  was  executed 
oader  the  directions  of  F.  Graff,  Esq. 
We  took  the  opporttimty  vbile  mlfhi^B&nV^ftaa  i&Oetoher  of  the  pn- 
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lent  year  (1840)  to  visit  Fair  Mount.  Six  breast  wheels  (15  feet  long  and 
16  feet  in  diameter)  were  in  operation  ;  each,  by  a  crai^  on  one  end  of 
lis  axle,  communicating  motion  to  the  piston  rod  of  a  single  pump  *  The 
pnmps  are  double  acting,  the  same  as  figured  and  described  at  page  271. 
They  are  placed  a  little  below  the  axles  of  the  wheels  and  in  nearly  a  ho- 
riiontal  position.  The  cylinders  are  16  inches  diameter;  and,  that  the 
water  may  not  be  pinched  in  its  passage  into  and  escape  from  them,  the 
bduction  and  eduction  pipes  are  of  the  same  bore;  and  all  angles  or 
abrupt  changes  in  their  direction  and  those  of  the  mains  are  avoided.  The 
itrokie  of  two  or  three  of  the  pumps  was  four  feet,  and  their  wheels  made 
fimrteen  revolutions  per  minute  :  the  others  had  a  stroke  of  five  feet  ten 
inches,  and  the  wheels  performed  eleven  revolutions  in  a  minute,  conse*. 
quently  the  contents  of  the  cylinders  of  the  latter  were  emptied  into  the 
reservoirs  twenty-two  times  m  the  same  period,  and  those  of  the  former 
twenty-eight  times.  The  cylinders  are  fed  under  a  head  of  water  from 
the  forcbays  and  they  force  it  to  an  elevation  of  96  feet,  through  a  dis- 
tance of  290.     An  air  chamber  is  adapted  to  each. 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  these  works  without  paying  homage  to  the 
science  and  skill  displayed  in  their  design  and  execution ;  in  uese  res- 
pects no  hydraulic  works  in  the  Union  can  compete,  nor  do  we  believe 
diey  are  excelled  by  any  in  the  world.  Not  the  smallest  leak  in  any  of 
the  joints  was  discovered ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  water  rushing 
on  the  wheels,  the  whole  operation  of  forcing  up  daily  millions  of  gallons 
into  the  reservoirs  on  the  mount,  and  thus  furnishing  m  abundance  one  of 
the  first  necessaries  of  fife  to  an  immense  population — was  performed  with 
less  noise  than  is  ordinarily  made  in  working  a  smith's  bellows !  The 
picturesque  location,  the  neatness  that  reigns  in  the  buildings,  the  walks 
around  the  reservoirs  and  the  grounds  at  large,  with  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  render  the  name  of  this  place  singularly  appropriate. 

Dr.  T.  P.  Jones,  the  talented  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Fnmklin  In- 
stitute, promised  his  readers  ''  A  history  of  the  origin,  progress  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Water-works  at  Fair  Mount,"  some  years  ago,  but  which 
has  not  yet  been  published.  His  familiarity  \vith  the  subject  in  general, 
and  with  those  works  in  particular,  would  make  the  history  highly  inter- 
esting to  the  present  generation,  and  a  source  of  valuable  information  to 
future  ones.  See  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  vol.  iii,  first  series ; 
which  contains  a  plan  and  section  of  one  of  the  wheels  and  one  of  the 
pumps. 


*  What  a  contrast  with  the  old  worki  at  London  bridge,  where  one  wheel  worked  .  _ 
tea  small  pumps ;  the  friction  of  Uie  nnmeroui  pistons  and  the  apparatos  for  morinf 
them  eonsaming  a  great  portion  of  the  power  emplojrad. 
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CHAP  TER    VII. 

FiRE-KHOiNBs:  Probftbly  used  in  Babylon  and  Tyre — Employed  by  ancient  warrioffa— Other  dericeacf 
their* — Fire-enf inen  relerred  to  by  Apollodoriu— Theae  probably  equal  in  effect  to  oura :  Spiritalia  «f 
Heruu :  Fircengiue  deacribed  in  it — Pumps  used  to  promote  conllaf  rationa->-Greek  fire,  a  liquid  pro- 
lected  by  pumps^Pires  and  wars  commonly  united — Genera  s,  the  greatfkt  incf.Bdiariea— Sayiof  of 
Cratctf  respecting  them — Pire  pumps  the  forerunners  of  guns — ^Use  of  engines  in  Rome— Mcu tinned  ia  a 
letter  of  Pliiiy  to  Trajan,  and  by  Seneca,  Hesychlus  and  Isidore.  Roman  firemen — Frequency  of  irw 
.■ociccd  by  Juvenal — Detectable  practice  of  Crassus— Portable  engines  in  Roman  bousea— Modem  •■- 
gine*  ilurived  from  the  Spiritalia — ^Forgotten  in  the  middle  ages— Superstitions  with  legard  to  firea— Firaa 
•ttributtid  tu  demons — Consecrated  bells  employed  as  substitutes  for  water  and  fire-engines— Eztracia 
Crom  the  Paris  Ritual,  VVynken  de  Worde,  Barnaby  Googe  and  Peter  Martyr  respecting  them — Eublo- 
Matic  device  of  an  old  duke  of  Milan — Firemen's  apparatus  from  Agricola — Syringes  used  in  London  to 
quench  (ires  iu  tlie  17th  century — Still  employed  in  Constantinople — Anecdote  of  the  Capudan  Parha^ 
Syriiii,'e  engine  from  B(>Mun — German  engines  of  the  16th  century— Pump  engine  from  Decaos — Pnap 
engines  iu  Loudon — Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  London  Common  Council  respecting  engines  and 
•quirts  in  IGG7 — Experiment  of  Maurice  mentioned  by  Stow  the  historian— Extract  from  *  a  history  of  tlM 
fimt  iuventcrs.' 

Op  the  machines  described  in  the  1st  and  2d  books  some  are  employed 
in  rd,isirii»"  water  for  tlic  irrigation  of  land,  and  for  numerous  purposes  of 
rural  and  domestic  economy  ;  others  in  various  operations  of  engineering 
and  tlie  arts,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  centrifugal  pumps,  (Nos.  95,  6, 
and  7,)  the  liquid  falls  inertly  from  them  all — i.  e,  it  is  not  forcibly  ejected 
as  from  a  forcing  pump  or  syringe  :  whether  it  be  poured  from  a  bucket, 
drawn  from  a  gutter,  escape  from  a  noria,  or  from  the  orifice  of  a  screw, 
or  the  spout  of  an  atmospheric  pump,  it  flows  from  each  by  the  influence 
of  gravity  and  consequently  descends  as  it  flows — such  machines  are  there- 
fore inapplicable  for  projecting  water  on  fires,  because  for  this  purpose  the 
liquid  is  required  to  ascend  after  leaving  the  apertures  of  discharge  and  with 
a  velocity  sufficient  to  carry  it  high  into  the  air ;  and  also  when  conveyed 
to  a  distance  through  flexible  or  other  tubes,  to  be  delivered  from  them  at 
elevations  far  above  the  machine  itself.  As  these  effects  are  produced  by 
the  pumps  described  in  the  present  division  of  the  subject,  most  of  them 
have  at  different  times  been  adopted  as  fire-engines ;  some  account  of  these 
important  machines  may  therefore  be  inserted  here. 

Water  is  the  grand  agent  that  nature  has  provided  for  the  extinguish- 
ment  of  flames,  and  contrivances  for  applying  it  with  effect  have,  in  every 
civilized  country,  been  assiduously  sought  for.  In  the  absence  of  more 
suitable  implements,  buckets  and  other  portable  vessels  of  capacity,  at  hand, 
have  always  been  seized  to  convey  and  throw  water  on  fires;  and  when 
used  with  celerity  and  presence  of  mind  at  the  commencement  of  one  have 
often  been  sufficient;  but  when  a  conflagration  extends  beyond  their  reach, 
the  fate  of  the  burning  pile  too  often  resembles  that  of  the  ships  of  £nea8: 

Nor  buckets  poured,  nor  strength  of  human  hand 
Can  the  victorious  element  withstand.'  Eneid^  v. 

The  necessity  of  some  device  by  which  a  stream  of  water  might  be  forced 
from  a  distance  on  flames  must  have  been  early  perceived,  and  if  we  were 
to  judge  from  the  frequency  and  extent  of  ancient  conflagrations,  the  pro- 
digious  amount  of  property  destroyed,  and  of  human  misery  inducea  by 
them,  we  should  conclude  that  ingenious  men  of  former  times  were  stimu- 
lated in  an  unusual  degree  to  invent  machines  for  the  purpose.  That  this 
was  the  case  cannot  well  be  questioned,  although  no  account  of  their  In- 
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bora  )»8  reached  our  times.     It  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  some 
kind  of  fire-engines  were  used  in  the  celebrated  cities  of  remote  antiquity 
— in  Nineveh,  Tyre,  Babylon  and  others.     It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
Tyrian  and  Babylonian  mechanicians^  whose  inventive  talents  and  skill 
were  proverbial,  should  have  left  their  splendid  cities  destitute  of  such 
means  for  preserving  them  from  the  ravages  of  fire.     i£  the  great  extent 
of  Babylon,  for  example,  be  considnred,  its  location,  (on  an  extensive  plain,) 
the  length  of  its  streets,  (fifteen  miles,)  the  height  of  its  buildings,  (three 
ind  four  stories,)  and  its  unrivaled  wealth,  together  with  the  heat  and 
dryness  of  the  climate ;  the  necessity  of  such  machines  will  be  apparent, 
and  what  appears  necessary  to  us,  we  may  rest  assured,  appeared  equally 
10  to  its  mecnanicians,  and  that  they  were  quite  as  capable  of  providing 
by  their  ingenuity  for  the  emergency.     Nor  are  we  left  wholly  to  conjec- 
ture respecting  their  knowledge  of  hydraulic  or  pneumatic  machinery, 
since  the  most  memorable  machine  for  raising  water  in  the  ancient  world 
was  made  and  used  at  Babylon,  and  one  which,  as  has  been  elsewhere 
observed,  greatly  exceeded  in  the  elevation  to  which  it  raised  it,  all,  or 
nearly  all  the  water-works  of  modern  days.     Had  they  engines  liko  ours 
then  I      We  dare  not  say  they  had,  although  we  see  nothing  improbable 
in  the  opinion  :  the  anti(]uity  of  the  syringe  is  unquestionable ;  and  its  ap- 
plication to  project  water  on  flames  must  have  been  as  obvious  in  remote 
as  in  present  times ;  and  people  would  as  naturally  be  led  then  as  now, 
to  construct  large  ones  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  believing  that  syringes  or  pumps  for  squirt- 
ing water  on  fires  were  in  use  previous  to  the  time  they  are  first  mention- 
ed in  history.  Fire  was  one  of  the  most  common  and  most  destructive 
agents  employed  in  ancient  wars.  When  a  city  was  besieged  or  assaulted, 
it  was  the  first  object  with  the  assailants  to  protect  the  moving  towers,  in 
which  their  bartering  engines,  &c.  approached  the  walls,  from  being  con- 
sumed by  fire,  oil  and  pitch,  &c.  thrown  upon  them  from  the  ramparts. 
Every  source  was  examined  that  ingenuity  could  unfold,  for  materials  and 
devices  to  protect  them;  and  as  not  only  the  lives  and  property  of  the  in- 
habitants, but  often  the  destinies  of  armies  and  even  of  nations  were  on 
such  occasions  at  stake,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  most  perfect 
apparatus  which  could  then  be  procured,  were  employed  both  for  destroy- 
ing buildings  by  fire,  and  also  for  preserving  them  from  it.  We  know 
that  n.cn  were  specially  trained  to  fire  buildings,  and  that  they  were  ex- 
pert in  their  profession,  especially  in  shooting  lighted  arrows  and  darts 
into  and  upon  structures  that  could  not  be  approached ;  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  devices  for  throwing  water  upon  these  missiles  and  the  places  in- 
flamed by  them.  There  is  an  allusion  to  both  practices  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  vi,  16.  Such  a  system  of  warfare  could  never  have  been 
carried  to  the  extent  that  it  was,  and  for  so  many  ages  too,  among  the  cele- 
brated nations  of  old,  without  forcing  pumps  or  something  like  them  being 
used  to  S(]uirt  water  on  such  parts  as  could  not  be  reached  by  it  when 
thrown  from  the  hand.  We  cannot  conceive  how  the  constant  repetition 
of  one  army  applying  its  energies  to  the  destruction  of  another  by  means 
of  fire,  and  the  latter  equally  intent  on  devising  and  applying  means  to 
extinguish  it,  without  the  application  of  the  syringe  and  ol  machines  on  the 
principle  of  the  bellows  occurring  to  them — an  application  so  obvious 
(even  then)  that  the  slightest  mental  effort  to  produce  a  contrivance  for 
die  purpose  could  not  have  overlooked  it,  even  if  the  occasions  were  of 
little  moment,  much  less,  when  the  inventive  powers  of  armies,  and  of 
military  engineers  in  particular,  were  engaged  in  the  research,  and  the  fate 
of  nations  depended  upon  the  result.     From  a  remark  in  one  of  Plln^'t 
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letters,  to  wbich  we  shall  presently  refer,  it  appears  that  among  the  RomaM 
individuals  were  brought  up  to  the  profcuiam  of  extinguishing  fires. 

The  Helepoles,  or '  town  takers'  of  Demetrius,  although  proofs  of  hia  me- 
chanical s^enius,  would  have  availed  him  little  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  nor 
the  movable  towers  of  Hannibal  at  Saguntum,  if  these  warriors  had  noC 
been  in  possession  of  means  to  prevent  them  from  being  consumed  by  the 
fire  of  the  besieged— of  materials  to  resist  its  effects,  and  apparatus  to  ex- 
tinguish it.  That  the  resources  of  the  ancients  in  these  respects  were  not 
inferior  to  ours,  may  be  inferred  from  several  historical  facts  respecting^ 
their  modes  of  securing  these  towers.  They  were  generally  covered  with 
raw  hides,  leather  soaked  in  water,  or  cloth  made  of  hair,  and  sometimesy 
although  seldom,  they  were  plated  with  metal.  Such  were  some  of  those 
employed  by  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  They  were  seventy-five 
feet  high  and  were  covered  all  over  with  sheets  of  iron  ;  perhaps  nothing 
else  could  have  resisted  the  incessant  torrents  of  fire  which  the  infuriated 
Jews  showered  upon  them.  But  a  singular  proof  of  the  sagacity  and  re- 
searches of  the  ancients  is,  that  the  modem  application  of  afum  to  render 
wood  incombustible  was  also  known  ;  for  Archelaus,  one  of  the  generals 
of  Mithridates  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  washed  over  a  wooden  tower 
with  a  solution  of  it  and  thereby  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  Sylla  to  set 
the  structure  on  fire.  Thus  we  see  that  when  mechanical  means  failed 
them,  or  were  not  at  hand,  they  had  recourse  to  chemical  ones.  But  that 
water  and  machines  for  dispersing  it,  were  extensively  employed  on  such 
occasions  appears  from  a  remark  of  Vitruvius.  He  observes  that  the  lower 
stories  of  the  towers  contained  large  quantities  of  water  for  the  purpose 
of  extinguishing  fire  thrown  upon  them.     Of  course  they  had  means  of 

Projecting  it  wherever  required,  but  of  these  unfortunately  he  is  silent, 
lontfaucon  has  engraved  a  figure  of  a  species  of  wheel  for  the  purpose, 
but  its  representation  is  too  imperfect  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
chine of  wnich  it  seems  to  have  formed  a  part. 

That  machines  of  the  pump  kind  were  used  on  these  occasions  is  evi- 
dent  from  the  temporary  contrivance  of  Apollodorus,  mentioned  in  the  re- 
mains of  a  work  of  his  On  War  Machine*,  and  quoted  by  Professor  Beck- 
man.  We  have  noticed,  at  page  235,  one  of  his  plans  for  extinguishing 
fire  in  the  upper  parts  of  a  building,  and  that  to  which  we  now  refer  is 
from  the  same  passage.  Water,  he  observes,  may  be  conveyed  to  elevated 
places  when  exposed  to  Jiery  darts,  by  means  of  the  entrails  of  an  ox  : 
these  natural  tuoes  being  connected  to  a  bag  filled  with  water ;  by  com- 

Sressing  the  bag  the  liquid  will  be  forced  through  them  to  its  place  of 
estination.  This  device,  he  says,  may  be  adopted  when  the  marhine 
called  8IPIIO  is  not  at  hand.  Now  if  we  had  not  known  that  the  term 
sipho  was  anciently  used  to  designate  syringes  and  other  tubular  instru- 
ments, the  substitute  which  Apollodorus  here  proposes  sufficiently  proves 
that  it  was  a  forcing  pump  to  which  he  refers,  and  one  too  that,  like  our 
fire-engines,  was  furnished  with  leathern  hose  through  which  the  water 
was  conveyed  to  the  **  elevated  places"  he  mentions.  The  importance  of 
flexible  pipes  accompanying  the  pump  or  sipho,  when  employed  in  war, 
is  obvious ;  for  one  of  the  objects  of  those  who  threw  "fiery  darts"  on  the 
towers  and  other  structures,  was  to  fire  them,  if  possible,  at  places  inac- 
cessible to  water  for  the  most  difficult  to  be  reached — ^hence  the  necessity 
not  only  of  engines,  to  project  streams  of  that  liouid,  but  also  of  such  tuba 
to  direct  it  to  the  places  inflamed :  and  hence  the  suggestion  of  the  tubei 
mentioned  by  Apollodorus  when  artificial  ones  were  not  to  be  procured: 
an  ox  was  always  within  the  reach  of  an  army. 
Am  these  engines  would  of  course  be  similar  to  such  m  were  used  to 
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extn^niili  firaa  in  citie*  in  tiiaea  of  peace,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  n«thcr 
Apollodonu  nor  Vitruviiu  hu  described  them ;  perhaps  they  were  too 
commoo  to  have  been  thought  worthy  of  particular  notice.  In  ihe  deBign 
and  execution  of  their  essential  parts,  they  were  probably  equal  to  our  best 
engioes.  Some  persons  may  doubt  this,  but  it  should  bo  remembered  that 
the  nuure  of  ancient  wars  naturally  led  to  the  best  couslrucUon  of  all  mi- 
lilary  macUneiy ;  and  of  defensive  apparatus,  engines  to  extinguish ,^f8 
could  not  have  been  the  least  important,  when  that  element  was  univer- 
itily  employed.  The  contests  of  the  ancients  wore  often  those  of  mecha- 
nical skill  rather  than  of  fighting — conflicts  of  talent  in  engineering  than 
in  generalship;  hence  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  their  machinery  and  the 
wonders  wrought  by  it.  Archimedes,  by  superior  machines,  protected 
Syracuse  for  eight  months  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  legions  of  >(arccUus 
■nd  the  Raman  engineers.  The  successes  of  Dcmetrms  and  Hannibal 
vrere  ofien  due  to  the  novelty  of  their  engines  :  the  Carthagenian  machin- 
iits  were  indeed  proverbially  skilful,  so  much  so,  that  in  Rome  itself  anj 
auioas  piece  of  mechanism  was,  by  way  of  eminence,  named  ^Mte.  An- 
dent  armies  were  also  often  employed  in  obtaining,  raising  and  cutting  off 
vater ;  the  hydraulic  engines  of  Oanymede  nearly  ruined  Cesar  and  hia 
irmy  in  .Uexandria,  Cyrus  took  Babylon  by  diverting  the  course  of  the 
Ennhratei,  ic.  The  frequent  use  of  hydraulic  engines  in  war  either  to 
uungaish  fires  or  for  other  purposes,  would  naturally  lead  to  skill  in  mak- 
ing u  weU  as  in  using  them.  * 


HhUI.    EcrpliuFirt 

That  the  idea  of  employing  fi 
in  the  time  of  Apollodor 
Among  the  small  number 
(hose  dark  and  turbulent  ages  that  intervened  between  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  power  and  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Europe,  was  a  Greek 
manuscript,  containing  an  account  of  various  devices  for  the  application  of 
wal«r,  and  among  them  an  engine  for  extinguishing  fires.  This  small 
work  was  illustrated  with  figures,  like  the  original  work  of  Vitruvius. 
SoTcral  Latin  translations  were  made  and  published  in  the  \^v\i  an^  Vt'i& 
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centuries,  and  most  of  tfaem  were  Qmamented  witli  copies  of  the  origiml 
illustrations.  This  was  the  Spiritalia  of  Heron,  to  whick  we  have  already 
referred,  (page  270.)  As  the  engine  may  interest  some  readers,  a  figure 
of  it  is  annexed.     See  No.  141  on  the  preceding  page. 

To  persons  not  familiar  with  hydraulic  machinery  this  figure  will  ap 
pear  a  rude  and  imperfect  afiair;  but  notwithstanding  its  antiquity  and  the 
mutilations  which  it  has  unquestionably  sustained  in  passing  through  the 
hands  of  copyists,  it  exhibits  nearly  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  modern 
engine.  Like  the  machine  of  Ctesibius,  Heron's  engine  consists  of  two 
brass  forcing  pumps  connected  to  one  discharging  pipe.  The  cylinders 
are  secured  to  a  base  of  wood  and  are  partly  immersed  in  water;  they 
are  described  in  the  text  as  turned  or  bored  very  smooth,  with  pistons  ac- 
curately Btted  to  work  in  them.  The  piston  rods  are  attached  by  bolts  to 
a  double  lever  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  or  fulcrum  at  A.  The 
carriage  not  being  necessary  to  elucidate  the  principle  of  the  machine  was 
omitted  by  Heron.  The  rectangular  figure  into  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  discharging  pipe  is  formed,  has  certainly  been  added  by  some  trans- 
criber of  the  manuscript.  Neither  Heron  nor  his  contemporaries  coiild 
have  made  such  an  obstacle  to  the  issuing  fluid,  and  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  mentioned  in  the  text.  There  is,  moreover,  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  figure  has  been  altered ;  for  example,  there  is  no  provision  represented 
by  which  the  direction  of  the  perpendicular  jet  can  be  changed,  and  henee 
an  engine  made  according  to  it,  would,  on  this  account  alone,  be  useless; 
now  Heron  not  only  describes  a  movable  tube,  fitted  by  a  joint  (goose 
neck)  to  the  perpendicular  one,  by  turning  of  which  the  water  could  be 
discharged  on  any  given  place,  but  he  refers  his  readers  to  the  figure  of 
it  in  the  illustration. 

Had  Heron's  machine  an  air  chamber  7    This  is  an  interesting  question, 
since  if  it  were  detennined  in  the   affirmative,  there  would  be  little  left 
for  the  moderns  to  claim  in  fire-engines  except  details  in  the  construction 
of  ilie  carriages  and  other  matters   of  minor  importance,  that  have  been 
left  unnoticed  in  the  Spiritalia.     The  accounts  of  machines  by  ancient  au- 
thors are  generally  very  concise ;  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  that  minutiae  of  narration  that  characterizes  the  specifications  of  modem 
patents,  nor  would  it  have  been  of  much  use  to  us  if  they  had,  but  tbe 
contrary,  for  the  multiplicity  of  mere  technical  terms  would  rather  hare 
increased  than  removed  our  embarrassments.     This  is  evident  from  the 
variety  of  explanations  given  of  a  few  such  terms  that  Vitruvius  employs 
in  describing^  some  of  the  inventions  of  Ctesibius  and  other  mechanicians : 
hence  in  all  the  accounts  of  ancient  machinertf,  it  was  of  more  importance 
to  preserve  the  figures  or  illustrations  than  the  text  from  corruption. 

The  description  of  Heron's  engine  which  the  text  and  the  figure  afford, 
is,  to  persons  conversant  with  such  machines,  sufficiently  explicit,  with  the 
exception  of  that  part  of  both  which  relates  to  the  discharging  pipe  and 
apji.udtus  connected  to  it — or  in  other  words,  to  the  air  vessel,  for  that 
there  was  one,  we  think  every  intelligent  reader  will  presently  admit. 
Had  the  figure  been  always  exactly  copied  by  the  multipliers  of  manu- 
scripts, of  course  no  obscurity  would  here  have  been  felt,  out  even  in  the 
state  in  which  it  has  reached  us,  an  air  vessel  is  certainly  portrayed.  It 
may  be  asked,  If  this  be  so,  why  was  it  not  discovered  before  ]  I^ossibly 
because  no  one  sought  jHirticvJarly  for  it :  its  diminutive  size  and  general 
resemblance  to  a  plain  tube  would  prevent  any  one  else  from  recogniring 
tt.     It  will  be  seen  in  the  figure  that  one  part  of  the  discharging  pips 

Mcends  into  an  enlarged  portion  of  that  below  it,  and  that  a  space  u  left 

itween  them;  thus  constituting  an  air  chamber,  and  precisely  of  the  nms 
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pbB  as  those  generally  used  in  engines  at  this  day.  This  part  of  the  figure 
|aiid  this  alone)  in  Commandine's  translation  of  the  Spiritalia  is  not  shown 
in  section,  but  the  arranfi^ement  of  the  pipes  is  precisely  as  shown  in  the  cut. 
Now  this  addition  to  the  discharging  pipe  could  not  have  been  made  in 
the  16th  century,  when  the  work  fell  into  the  hands  of  printers  and  en- 
gravers, for  at  that  time  the  use  of  it  was  not  known,  while  from  the  small 
aimensions  figured  it  could  have  been  of  no  service.     That  it  originated 
with  Heron  and  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  original  figure,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  text :  when  speaking  of  the  escape  of  the  water  from  this 
part  of  the  machine,  he  expressly  states  that  it  was  forced  out,  in  the  same 
manner  as  out  of  a  vase  or  fountain,  which  he  had  previously  described, 
hy  means  of  comprested  air — *  per  aerem  in  ipso  compressum**^     Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  this ;  for  every  manufacturer  of  pumps  knows  that  in 
the  absence  of  an  air  vessel  there  could  have  been  no  air  to  compress. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  ancient  engine 
that  the  air  vessel  should  have  been  preserved  through  so  many  ages  when 
its  use  was  not  known.  While  its  size  was  diminished  its  form  was  re- 
tained. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  old  copyists  considered  it  an  unsightly 
and  unnecessary  enlargement  of  the  discharging  pipe,  and  hence  they  re- 
duced it  accordingly — certainly  the  fancy  that  could  add  the  rectangular 
twist  to  the  upper  part,  would  not  hesitate  to  remove  the  supposed  defor- 
mity from  the  lower  one.  Some  persons,  deceived  by  the  imperfect  re- 
presentation, have  supposed  that  such  engines  were  not  used  in  the  time 
of  Heron,  and  that  the  figure  and  description  were  inserted  in  his  work  as 
mere  hints  for  future  meclianicians  to  unprove  on ;  but  the  description 
sufficiently  indicates  that  similar  machines  were  in  actual  use.**  The  ma- 
terials and  workmanship  of  the  pumps — metallic  pistons  and  spindle  valves, 
with  guards  to  prevent  the  latter  from  opening  too  far ;  the  mode  of  form- 
ing the  goose-neck  by  a  kind  of  swivel  joint,  somewhat  like  the  union  or 
coupling  screw ;  the  application  of  an  air  vessel ;  two  pumps  forcing  water 
through  one  pipe,  and  both  worked  by  a  double  lever,  are  proofs  that  the 
machine  described  by  Heron  was  neither  an  ideal  one,  nor  of  recent 
origin  or  use.  There  are  features  in  it  that  were  very  slowly  developed 
by  manufacturers  in  modern  times.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  an- 
cient engines  were  equal  in  effect  to  the  best  of  ours ;  but,  whether  they 
were  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  to  the  ancients  belongs  the  merit  of 
discovenng  the  principles  employed  in  these  machines  and  of  applying 
them  to  practice.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  fire  engines  made  their  first 
appearance  in  Blgypt,  thus  adding  another  to  the  numerous  obligations 
under  which  that  wonderful  country  has  placed  civilized  nations  in  all 
times  to  come. 

Having  noticed  the  use  of  pumps  to  extinguish  fires  in  ancient  warfare, 
we  may  remark  that  they  were  also  employed  in  the  middle  ages,  if  not 
befbre,  to  promote  confiagrations,  viz:  to  lanch  streams  of  Greek  fire.  This 
mysterious  substance  is  represented  as  a  liquid  :  Beckman  says  it  cer- 
t^nly  was  one  ;  and  so  far  from  being  quenched,  its  violence  was  aug- 
mented by  contact  with  water.  It  was  principally  employed  in  naval 
combats,  being  enclosed  in  iars  that  were  thrown  into  the  hostile  vessels. 
It  was  also  blown  through  iron  and  copper  tubes  planted  on  the  prows  of 
galleys  and  fancifully  shaped  like  the  mouths  of  animals,  which  seemed  to 
vomit  streams  of  liquid  fire.  There  is  among  the  figures  of  war  machines 
in  the  old  Grerman  translation  of  Vegetius  already  mentioned,  one  that 

*  Bpiritalia,  p.  70. 

^  Siftenes  aalem  qnlbos  ntontiir  ad  incendia  hoc  modo  constrountnT.— \b\d. 
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(judging  from  the  flames  issuing  from  monstrous  animals'  mouths)  seems  to 
have  been  designed  for  projecting  Greek  fire,  though  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive how  it  was  done.  Another  mode  of  using  this  terrible  material, 
was  by  forcing  it  in  jets  "  by  means  of  large  fire-engines,"  and  sometimes 
"  the  soldiers  squirted  it  from  hand  engines."  Its  effects  upon  those  on 
whom  it  was  thrown,  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  the  composition  of  alcohol  and  spirits  of  turpentine  recently  adopt- 
ed as  a  substitute  for  oil  in  lamps,  and  which  has  occasioned  so  many  fatal 
disasters,  by  the  explosion  of  vessels  containing  it  and  its  consequent  dis- 
persion over  the  persons  of  the  sufferers.  It  was  easy  (says  Beckman)  to 
conceive  the  iaea  of  discharging  Greek  fire  by  means  of  forcing  pump«| 
because  the  application  of  them  to  extin^ish  fires  was  known  loMg  before 
its  invention.  It  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  Callinicus,  a  Syrian 
engineer  of  Balbec,  in  the  7th  century.  It  may  however  have  been  known 
to  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  they  made  use  of  similar  devices  for 
projecting  fire  :  Montfaucon,  in  describing  their  marine  combats,  observes 
**  another  mode  of  annoying  enemies'  ships  was  by  throwing  fire  therein, 
which  they  did  after  different  ways,  some  using  for  that  purpose  siphcmes^ 
and  fire  buckets,  others  threw  in  pots  filled  with  fire."  From  an  expres- 
sion of  Dr.  G.  A.  Agricola,  a  physician  of  Ratisbon  of  the  last  century,  in 
a  work  on  Gardening,  (see  page  127  in  Bradley's  translation)  it  would  ap- 
pear as  if  something  like  the  Greek  fire  was  then  in  use.  Enumerating 
several  pernicious  inventions,  he  notices  "  That  infernal  one  of  gunpowder. 
How  many  cities  and  fortresses  has  it  ruined  '{  How  many  thousands  of 
men  has  it  destroyed  1  And  what  is  most  deplorable  is,  that  this  art  g^wg 
more  and  more  complete  every  day,  and  is  brought  to  that  perfecdou,  that 
in  Holland  and  some  other  parts  they  have  fire  pumps  filled  with  burning 
compositions,  wherewith  they  eject  fiery  torrents  to  a  great  distance, 
w^hicli  may  occasion  dreadful  and  irreparable  damages  to  mankind." 

Fires  and  wars  have  ever  been  deemed  the  most  awful  of  earthly  cala- 
mities, and,  unfortunately  for  our  race,  they  have  too  often  been  united, 
for  warriors  have  generally  had  recourse  to  the  former  to  multiply  the  mi- 
scries  of  the  latter ;  and  in  almost  every  age  cities  have,  like  Jericho  and 
Ai,  Hebron  and  Ziglag,  Troy  and  Thebes,  Carthage  and  Athens,  Sagun- 
tum  and  Bagdat,  been  burnt  with  fire ;  and  in  some  cases  "  all  the  souls 
therein  destroyed" — "cities  burned  without  inhabitants."  It  was,  we  be 
lieve,  from  the  horrible,  the  inconceivable  sufferings  endured  on  such  oc- 
casions, that  much  of  the  thrilling  imagery  of  the  Bible  was  derived.  To 
the  offending  Jews,  God  was  represented  as  "  a  consuming  fire,"  and  they 
were  urged  to  repentance  "  lest  his  fury  come  forth  like  fire,  and  bum, 
tliat  none  can  cjuench  it — lest  he  break  out  like  fire  in  the  house  of  Joseph 
and  there  be  none  to  quench  it  in  Bethel ;"  and  some  of  the  sublimest  ef- 
fusions of  the  prophets  have  reference  to  "  firebrands,  arrows  and  death" 
— to  "  blood  and  fire  and  pillars  of  smoke."  In  modern  times,  too,  war- 
riors have  been  the  greatest  incendiaries :  hamlets,  towns  and  cities  have 
been  wantonly  consumed,  and  the  "  gallant"  actors  have  made  the  air 
shiver  with  their  shouts  of  acclamation  on  witnessing  the  spreading  con- 
flagration. Well  did  the  ancients  represent  Mars  fierce  in  aspect,  bran- 
dishing a  spear,  and  driving  in  his  chariot  o'er  mangled  corses,  amid  the 
clanTOr  of  arms  and  the  shrieks  of  the  dying — Fear,  Terror  and  Discord 
in  his  train,  while  before  went  BeUona,  with  her  hair  loose  and  clotted 
with  gore,  and  a  firebrand  in  her  hand.  And  these  are  the  demons  that 
men  professing  Christianity  worship  with  all  the  fervor  of  deluded  heft- 
then  ;  and,  what  will  in  future  times  appear  incredible,  they  demand  re- 
rerence  for  the  act,  and  they — ^receive  it !     Strange,  that  notwithttanding 
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tbe  boasted  superiority  of  the  age  and  the  benign  spirit  and  precepts  of 
religion — the  prafessum  of  war — the  most  prolific  source  of  human  misery 
ind  crime,  is  still  deemed  honorable ;  ana  men  under  whose  tyranny  na- 
doDs  and  provinces  groan,  and  by  whom  human  life  is  extinguished  not 
only  without  remorse  but  with  indifiercnce,  are  permitted  to  take  prece- 
dence in  moral  society.     Crates  was  certainly  correct  when  he  intimated 
dat  wars  would  never  cease  till  men  became  convinced  of  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  driven  as  soldiers  like  sheep  to 
the  slaughter,  or  like  wolves  to  devour  each  other — but  as  he  expressed 
it,  not  till  men  become  sensible  that  generals  are  only  ass  drivers. 

As  Greek  fire  preceded  gunpowder  in  Europe,  so  pumps  or  the  'spout- 
ing engines'  for  projecting  it  may  be  considered  the  forerunners  of  guns : 
it  IS  even  possible  that  the  first  idea  of  the  latter  (supposing  they  were  not 
introduced  from  the  east)  might  have  been  derived  from  accidental  exj)lo- 
sions  of  the  liquid  in  the  pump  cylinders,  when  the  pistons  would  of  course 
be  driven  out  of  them  like  balls  out  of  cannon.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
enough  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  forcing  pump  and  its  modifica- 
tions have  exerted  no  small  degree  of  influence  in  ancient  wars  and  con- 
sequently in  the  afiairs  of  the  old  world. 

Although  the  police  and  other  arrangements  for  the  actual  suppression 
of  fires  in  ancient  Rome  are  not  well  ascertained,  some  interesting  particu- 
lars are  known.  A  body  of  firemen^  named  matricularii,  was  established 
whose  duty  it  was  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Similar  companies  were  also 
organized  m  provincial  cities.  This  appears  from  Trajan's  reply  to  Pliny 
respecting  the  formation  of  one  in  Nicomedia,  and  from  which  we  learn 
that  these  ancient  firemen  frequently  created  disturbances  by  their  dissen- 
tions  and  tumults.  Pliny  (the  younger)  was  governor  of  Bithynia ;  after 
giving  the  emperor  an  account  of  a  fire  in  Nicomedia,  a  town  in  his  pro- 
vince, he  continues,  "  You  will  consider,  sir,  whether  it  may  not  be  ad- 
visable to  form  a  company  of  firemen,  consisting  only  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  members.  I  will  take  care  none  but  those  of  that  business  shall  bo 
admitted  into  it ;  and  that  the  privileges  granted  them  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended to  any  other  purpose.  As  this  corporate  body  will  be  restricted 
to  so  small  a  number  of^  members,  it  will  be  easy  to  keep  them  under 
proper  regulations."  In  answer  the  emperor  sent  the  following  letter : 
"  Trajan  to  Pliny. — You  are  of  opinion  it  would  be  proper  to  establish 
a  company  of  firemen  in  Nicomedia,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  several  other  cities.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  societies  of  this 
sort  have  greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  province  in  general,  and  of 
those  cities  in  particular.  Whatever  name  we  give  them,  and  for  what- 
ever purpose  they  may  be  instituted,  they  will  not  fail  to  form  themselves 
into  faatious  assemblies,  however  short  their  meetings  may  be.  It  will 
therefore  be. safer  to  provide  such  machines  as  are  of  service  in  extin- 
g^uishine  fires,  enjoining  the  owners  of  houses  to  assist  in  preventing  the 
mischief  from  spreadinjj,  and,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  populace."  Phny's  Letters,  B.  x.  Ep.  42  and  43.  Melmoth's 
Translation. 

The  direction  to  procure  "  machines  as  are  of  service  in  extinguishing 
fires'*  was  in  consequence  of  Nicomedia  being  destitute  of  them— an  un- 
fortunate circumstance  for  the  inhabitants,  but  one  that  is  hardly  now  re- 
gretted by  those  who  are  in  search  of  information  respecting  fire-engines 
among  the  ancients ;  since  it  led  Pliny  to  mention  them,  and  thereby  af- 
ford us  a  proof  of  their  employment  by  the  Romans.  "  MTiile  I  was  mak- 
ing a  progress  [he  writes  to  Trajan]  in  a  different  part  of  the  province,  a 
most  aestroctive  fire  broke  out  in  Nicomedia,  which  not  oxiV^  cotvs^qcecl*^^ 
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several  private  houses,  but  also  two  public  buildings,  the  town  house  and 
the  temple  of  Isis,  though  they  stood  on  contrary  sides  of  the  street.   The 
occasion  of  its  spreading  thus  wide  was  partly  owing  to  the  violence  ol 
the  windy  and  partly  to  the  indolence  of  the  people,  who,  it  appears,  stood 
fixed  and  idle  spectators  of  this  terrible  calamity.     The  truth  is,  the  citj 
was  not  furnished  with  either  engines,  buckets,  or  any  single  instrument 
proper  to  extinguish  fires  ;  which  I  have  now  however  given  directions 
to  be  provided."     It  has  been  generally  imagined  [observes  Melmoth] 
that  the  ancients  had  not  the  art  of  raising  water  by  engines,  but  this  pas- 
sage seems  to  favor  the    contrary  opinion.     The  word  in  the  original 
[for  engine]  is  siphOf  which  Hesychius  explains  instrumentum  adjacttfan- 
dus  aqtuis  adversus  incendia — an  instrument  to  throw  up  water  against 
fires.     But  there  is  a  passage  in  Seneca  which  seems  to  put  the  matter 
beyond  conjecture,  though  none  of  the  critics  upon  this  place  liave  taken 
notice  of  it.     Solemus  (says  he)  duabus  manibus  inter  se  junctus  aquam 
concipere  et  compressa  utrinque  palma  in  modum  siphonis  exprimere.  Q. 
N.  ii,  16,  where  we  plainly  see  the  use  of  this  sipho  was  to  throw  up 
water.     In  the  French  translation  of  De  Sacy,  (Paris  1809,)  the  word  is 
rendered  pumps  : — **  D'ailleurs,  il  n'y  a  dans  la  ville,  ni  pompes  ni  seanx 
publics,  enfin  nul  autre  des  instrumens  necessaires  pour  ^teindre  Ics  cm- 
brasemens."    And  Professor  Beckman  quotes  both  Hesychius  and  Isidore 
to  prove  that  "  a  fire-engine,  properly  so  called,  was  understood  in  the  4lli 
and  in  the  7th  centuries  by  the  term  «pAo,"  and  we  may  add  that  Agri- 
cola  in  the  16th  century  designated  syringes  for  extinguishing  fires  by  the 
same  term.     Heron's  engine  is  also  named  a  siphon.     See  note  p.  307. 

From  an  expression  in  the  letter  of  Pliny  just  quoted,  we  learn  that 
men  were  regularly  brought  up  to  the  art  of  extinguishing  fires,  the  same 
as  to  any  other  profession  :  Of  the  company  that  he  proposed  to  estab- 
lish, he  remarks,  *'  I  will  take  care  that  none  but  those  of  that  Imsineis 
shall  be  admitted  into  it."  The  buildings  in  ancient  Rome  Wisre  very 
high,  the  upper  stories  were  mostly  of  wood,  and  the  streets  and  lan« 
were  extremely  narrow,  hence  the  suppression  of  conflagrations  there 
must  have  been  an  arduous  business,  and  one  that  required  extraordinary 
intrepidity  and  skill ;  qualifications  that  could  only  be  obtained  by  expe- 
rience. Jcesides  engines  for  throwing  water,  the  firemen  used  sponges  or 
mops  fixed  to  the  end  of  long  poles,  and  they  had  grapples  and  other 
instruments  by  means  of  which  they  could  go  from  one  wall  to  another, 
(Encyc.  Antiq.)  Of  the  great  elevation  of  the  houses  several  Ronjan 
writers  speak.  Seneca  attributed  the  difficulty  of  extinguishing  fires  to 
this  cause.     Juvenal  mentions 

Roofd  that  make  one  giddy  to  look  down.     Sat.  vi. 

When  the  city  was  rebuilt  after  the  great  conflagration,  (supposed  to 
have  been  induced  by  Nero,)  the  height  of  the  houses  was  fixea  at  about 
seventy  feet.  These  were  raised  to  a  certain  height  without  wood,  being 
arched  with  stone,  and  party  walls  were  not  allowed.  That  fires  were 
constantly  occurring  in  old  Rome  is  well  known.  Juvenal  repeatedly 
mentions  the  fact :     Thus  in  his  third  satire : — 


And  again : 


Rome,  where  one  hears  the  everlatting  sound 
Of  beanu  and  raflen  thnndering  to  the  groand, 
Amid  alarms  by  day  and  feon  by  night. 

But  lo !  the  flames  bring  yonder  mansion  down  I 
The  dire  dis&iter  echoes  through  the  town ; 
Men  look  as  if  for  solemn  funeral  clad, 
Now,  now  indeed  these  nigMg  fires  are  aid. 
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Their  frequency  indaced  AuguBtus  to  institute  a  body  of  watchmen  to 

Cd  against  them,  and,  from  the  following  lines  of  Juvenal,  it  appears 
wealthy  patricians  had  servants  to  watch  their  houses  during  the  night: 

With  buckets  reuged  the  reedy  eervanti  itand, 
Alert  at  wnduight  by  their  lords'  commaiid.      Sol.  xiv. 


As  every  calamity  that  befalls  mankind  is  converted  by  some  men  to 
Uieir  own  advantage,  so  the  numerous  fires  in  Rome  led  to  the  detestable 
practice  of  speculating  on  the  distresses  they  occasioned.  Thus  Crassus, 
the  consul,  who,  from  his  opulence  was  sumamed  the  Riclif  gleaned  his 
immense  wealth,  according  to  Plutarch  "  from  war  and  Jrom  Jires ;  he 
made  it  a  part  of  his  business  to  buy  houses  that  were  on  fire,  and  others 
that  joined  upon  them,  which  he  commonly  got  at  a  low  price  on  account 
of  the  fear  and  distress  of  the  owners  about  the  event."  But  the  avarice 
of  Crassus,  as  is  the  case  with  thousands  of  other  men,  led  to  his  ruin. 
With  the  hope  of  enlarging  his  possessions,  he  selected  the  province  of 
Syria  for  his  government,  or  rather  for  his  extortion,  because  it  seemed  to 
promise  him  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth :  but  by  a  retributive  Provi- 
dence his  army  was  overthrown  by  the  Parthians,  whom  he  attempted  to 
subdue,  and  who  cut  off  his  head,  and  in  reference  to  his  passion  for  gold 
fused  a  cjuantity  of  that  metal  and  poured  it  down  his  throat. 

Amoni^  other  precautions  for  preventing  fires  from  spreading  that  were 
adopted  in  Rome  on  rebuilding  the  city,  was  one  requiring  eveiy  citizen 
to  keep  in  his  house  "  a  machine  for  extinguishing  fire."  What  these  ma- 
chines were  is  not  quite  certain,  whether  buckets,  mops,  hooks,  syringes 
or  portable  pumps.  That  they  were  the  last  is  supposed  to  be  proved 
by  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  Ulpian,  a  celebrated  lawyer  and  secretary 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  wherein  he  enumerates  the  things 
that  belonged  to  a  house  when  it  was  sold,  such  as  we  name  fixtures, 
and  among  them  he  mentions  sipiiones  employed  in  exHngvishing  fire^. 
Beckman  thinks  the  leaden  pipes  which  conveyed  water  into  the  houses 
for  domestic  purposes  might  be  intended ;  but  they  would  hardly  have 
been  designated  as  above,  merely  because  the  water  conveyed  through 
them  was  occasionally  used  to  put  out  fires.  This  was  not  their  chief  use, 
hut  an  incidental  one.  That  they  were  pumps  or  real  fire-engines  was 
the  opinion  of  Alexander  ab  Alexandre,  a  learned  lawyer  of  the  15th 
century ;  an  opinion  not  only  rendered  probable  by  the  terms  used  and 
the  necessity  of  such  implements  for  the  security  of  the  upper  stories, 
which  neither  public  engines  nor  streams  from  the  aqueducts  could  reach, 
but  also  from  the  apparent  fact,  that  syringes  or  portable  pumps  have  al- 
ways been  kept  (to  a  greater  or  less  extent)  in  dwellings  from  Roman 
times.  And  a  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  generally  be  sold  with 
the  houses,  might  be  found  in  their  dimensions  being  regulated  according 
to  those  of  the  buildings  for  which  they  were  designed. 

The  population  of  Rome  was  so  great  that  the  area  of  the  city  could 
not  furnish  sites  sufHcient  for  the  houses  ;  and  hence  (as  Vitruvius  has  ob- 
served, B.  ii,  cap.  8)  the  height  of  the  walls  was  increased  in  order  to 
multiply  the  number  of  stories — *  for  want  of  room  on  the  earth  the  build- 
ings were  extended  towards  the  heavens.'  Portable  fire-engines  were 
therefore  particularly  requisite,  in  order  promptly  to  extinguish  fires  on 
their  first  appearance,  whether  in  the  upper  or  lower  floors.  In  the  latter 
case,  when  this  was  not  done,  the  people  in  the  higher  stories  would  be 
cut  off  from  relief  and  the  means  of  escape.  Were  some  of  our  six  and 
seven  stoiy  buildings  in  the  narrow  streets,  densely  filled  with  human 
beings,  and  a  raging  fire  suddenly  to  burst  out  on  the  gcouud  floot^^^ScA 
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probability  is  that  many  lives  would  be  lost,  notwitlistanding  tbe  great 

number  of  our  public  engines,  and  hose  and  ladder  companies.    Juvenal       ' 

intimates  the  distressed  situation  of  those  dwelling  above  under  sack 

circumstances. 

Hark !  where  Ucalegon  for  water  cries 

CvmtB  oat  hill  ciiattels,  from  the  peril  flics, 

Den$e  suiokc  id  bursting  from  liie  Jioor  bdow.     Sat.  iii. 

However  perfect  or  imperfect  hydraulic  and  hydro-pneumatic  engines      \ 
in  ancient  Alexandria  and  Rome  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  these 
machines  and  the  arts  related   to  them  experienced  the  ^dthering  influ- 
ence of  that  moral  and  mental  desolation  which  raged  throughout  Europe 
during  the  dark  ages.     The  decline  of  learning  was  necessarily  accom- 
panied with  a  corresponding  decay  in  all  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts: 
some  of  these  have  disappeared  altogether,  and  have  never  been  recove^ 
cd,  so  that  the  attainments  of  the  ancients  in  them  have  perished.  But  the 
connection  betwtM'u  literature  and  the  arts  was  as  apparent  in  their  resto- 
ration as  in  their  dfclension — if  they  departed  together  they  also  returned 
in  company.     The  revivid  of  learning  not  only  led  to  the  introduction  of 
printing  and  the  invention  of  the  press,  but  it  furnished,  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  ancient  manuscripts,  then  extant,  immediate  employment  for  DOth; 
and  although  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  can  be  little  or  no  relation  be 
tween  Gn»ek  or  Latin  manuscripts  and  modem  fire-engines,  yet  there 
really  is  an  intimate  one,  for  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the  first  idea  of  these 
machines  as  now  made,  was  derived  from  Heron's  Spiritalia ;  just  as  the 
application  of  double  and  treble  forcing  pumps  in  modem  "water-works, 
was  Irom  Vitruvius'  treatise  on  architecture.     The  printing  press,  there- 
fore, not  only  opened  the  literary  treasures  of  the  ancients  to  the  world 
at  large,  wliich  had  previously  been  confined  to   a  few,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  mad(?  us  accjuainted  with  some  of  their  machinery  and  their  arts, 
that  had  long  been  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of. 

Fire-engines  were  nearly  or  altogether  forgotten  in  the  middle  ages : 
porta))le  syringes  seem  to  have  been  the  only  contrivances,  except  buckets, 
for  throwmg  water  on  fires,  and  from  their  inefficiency  and  other  causes, 
their  employment  was  very  limited.  The  general  ignorance  wliich  then 
pervaded  Europe  not  only  prevented  the  establishment  of  manufactories 
of  better  instruments;  but  the  superstitions  of  the  times  actually  discouraged 
their  use.  'J'here  is  not  a  more  singular  fact  (and  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
one)  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  than  that  the  religious  doctrines 
and  opinions  of  a  large  portion  of  mankind  should  have  in  every  age 
produced  the  most  deplorable  results  with  regard  to  conflagrations.  The 
JParsees,  Ghebres,  ^c.  of  Asia,  and  other  religious  sects,  which  have  sub- 
sisted from  tlu?  remotest  ages,  never  willingly  throw  water  upon  fires— 
they  consider  it  criminal  to  quench  it,  no  matter  how  disastrous  the  result 
may  be :  they  had  nither  perish  in  it  than  thus  extinguish  the  emblem  of  the 
Deity  they  worship.  "  They  would  sooner  be  persuaded  to  pour  on  oyl 
to  increase,  than  water  to  assuage  the  flame."'  Among  such  people  fire- 
engines  of  course  were  never  used.  Another  and  a  larger  part  of  the 
human  race  though  they  entertain  no  such  reverence  for  fire,  are  so 
far  influenced  by  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  Fatalism^  as  to  make  little  or 
no  efforts  to  suppress  it.  They  look  upon  fires  as  tlie  act  of  God  !  deter- 
mined by  him  !  and  therefore  conclude  it  useless  to  contend  with  him,  in 
attempting  to  extinguish  those  which  He  has  kindled  !  Hence  the  pro* 
▼erbial  indifference  of  Mahommedans  in  the  midst  of  conflagrations.   What 


'  Ovington's  Voyages  lo  Surat  in  1689,  page  372. 
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Tmm  has  mid  of  Sarat  in  particular,  is  applicable  to  every  city  of  Am 

Hid  of  the  East.     *'  Many  fine  buildines  haye  been  destroyed  by  fire, 

which,  according  to  the  Mahommedan  doctrine  of  predestination,  it  is  in 

▼ain  to  withstand."  Of  the  Chinese,  by  far  the  shrewdest  of  Asiatics,  Mr. 

Davis  remarks,  "  The  foolish  notion  of  fatalism  which  prevails  among  the 

people,  makes  them  singularly  careless  as  regards  fire  ;  and  the  frequent 

Occurrence  of  accidents,  has  no  effect  upon  them,  although  the  fearful  con- 

flapation  of  1822,  went  far  to  destroy  the  whole  city,"  (Canton.) 

The  miserable  delusions  which  ecclesiastics  established  in  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages  were  quite  as  preposterous,  and  equally  eff*ective  in  par* 
alizing  the  energies  of  the  people.  It  is  difficult  to  refiect  on  them  without 
feeling  emotions  of  wonder  as  well  as  pity,  at  the  wretched  condition  of 
oar  race  when  void  of  knowledge  ;  and  of  gratitude,  that  in  our  times  the 
shackles  of  ignorance  and  superstition  are  rapidly  rusting  away.  It  was 
a  common  belief  that  fires  (and  various  other  calamities)  were  induced  by 
wicked  spirits,  and  that  the  best  mode  of  removing  the  evils  was  by  driv- 
ing the  authors  of  them  away !  These  intangible  workers  of  mischief, 
according  to  the  demonologists  of  the  times,  consisted  of  numerous  classes, 
and  the  labors  of  each  were  confined  to  certain  elements.  It  was  those 
who  roamed  in  the  air  that  were  the  greatest  incendiaries.  "  AeriaU 
spirits,  or  di veils,  are  such  as  keep  quarter  most  part  in  the  aire  [they] 
cause  many  tempests,  thunder  and  lightnings,  teare  oakes,^re  steeples^ 
homses,**  &c.  (See  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.)  When  a  house, 
therefore,  was  on  fire,  the  priests,  instead  of  stimulating  by  their  exam- 
ple the  bystanders  to  exert  themselves  in  obtaining  water,  &c.  had  re- 
course to  the  images  and  pretended  relics  of  saints,  which  they  brought 
oat  of  the  churches,  in  order  to  exert  their  influence  in  stopping  the  pro- 
gress of  the  flames,  and  expelling  the  invisible  authors  of  them.  The  pall, 
or  sacred  covering  of  the  altar,  was  also  frequently  carried  in  procession, 
to  contribute  to  the  overthrow  of  the  fiends.  But  when  a  church  itseljf 
took  fire,  (such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  times,)  the  people  then  heartily 
blasphemed  the  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  for  not  preventing  the 
mischief;  (Encyc.  Antiq.)  like  Sylla  abusing  the  image  of  Apollo  when 
he  was  defeated  in  battle. 

Other  curious  but  popular  substitutes  for  water  and  fire-engines,  were 
church  BdU:  these  were  consecrated  with  imposing  ceremonies.  They  were 
washed  inside  and  out  with  holy  water — perfumed  with  censers — anointed 
with  sacred  oil — ^named  and  signed  with  the  cross,  that  devils  (says  the 
ritual)  "  hearing  this  bell  may  tremble  and  flee  from  the  banner  of  the 
cross  designed  upon  it."  Besides  striking  demons  with  horror  and  driving 
them  from  the  vicinity,  these  bells  had  the  wonderful  power  of  allaying 
storms,  tempests,  thunder  and  lightning,  and  extinguishing  fires;  and 
some  of  them  had  the  rare  gift  of  ringing  on  important  occasions  of  their 
own  accord.*  M.  Arago,  in  a  paper  on  Thunder  and  Lightning,  inquires 
(among  other  alledged  means  of  dissipating  thunder  clouds)  into  this  old 
saperadtion  of  "  Ringing  of  Bells ;"  and  he  cites  specimens  of  prayers, 
itiU  offered  up,  on  meir  consecration,  according  to  the  Paris  Ritual,  "  O 
eternal  Gt>d  !  grant  that  the  sound  of  this  Bell  may  put  to  flight  the  fire 
strokes  of  the  enemy  of  man,  the  thunder  bolt,  the  rapid  fall  of  stones,  as 
well  as  all  disasters  and  tempests."  In  the  "  Golden  Legend"  of  Wynken 
de  Worde,  the  old  English  printer,  it  is  said  "  the  evil  spirytcs  that  ben 
in  the  region  of  th'  ay  re,  doubte  moche  when  they  here  the  Belles  ringen: 

*  See  a  partienlar  accoant  of  the  ceremonies  of  consecrating  bells  as  witnessed  by  the 
latfaor  of  **  Observations  oa  a  Joomey  to  Naples."    Lon.  1691. 
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^r*^t:  't-.aiy.'ff.  vA  n^»n  'A  •t^f^iiKT  bkppc^  to  di«  eui  'J:^  the  iend*  and 
wj'ik*'!  ([nnrt««  vbrnlil  ban  a>fuh«d  uid  dee,  and  ce&se  of  tae  novynge 

ttfu-f^.,  wi  'fid  Bruuh  pro-t ; 


Tl*  eUrfcc  4odi  aU  tbe  betlet  forthwiA 

AlenuiniMplennc: 
Willi  waiKJniiu  utuiHJ  ind  deeper  fur* 

Tlun  he  u«  wool  btUtn. 
Till  in  ihc  |r<ni«  iKateiw  dub. 

TIk  tnunilKr  bray  no  more. 
Ffir  in  tlww  ehrialncd  beJJe*  Uwr  ihinka 

f  Juth  Ji«  nuch  pnwie  aod  migbl 
Ai  able  ill  llm  Icinpeite  ipeaL 

And  ■icrme  to  vaoqauta  quight. 

Tlitr  aiijilicmi'iij  of  U:ll»  t(i  t}ii;  purpnsee  of  fire-enginea  is  also  tcendoned 
U  y-u-r  Mttrtyr,  in  liia  "  C.mmou  Places,"  a  work  dedicated  to  Queen 
KlixiilH'lli.  Itlack  letter,  lASS.  Speaking  of  things  consecrated  by  pt- 
pUfii  in  i:iimmiin  wiili  t)io  ancient  hcallien,  he  saye  of  ic/^ — "  they  M 
Wixibc'l,  ilicy  Im  uTiriiiinled,  thity  Ix;  conjured,  they  ore  named  and  handled 
with  fiir  ffriTuier  potciji  aiul  ornbiiion,  than  men  are  when  they  arc  bap- 
tiwi,  mid  iiiort'  is  nllrihuti;d  to  thiim  than  to  the  pravcrs  of  godly  men. 
For  liii-y  nay,  that  hy  (he  nugiiig  of  tliem — the  wicked  spirits,  the  host  of 
Mdvi-nuirii'ii,  rlu*  luying  uwuit  of  enemies,  tempesEns,  hayte,  stormeB,  whirl- 
witidi-N,  viiil(!iii  liltiNtcH  and  hurtfiill  thundci-clups,  arc  driven  away,  fi-aues 
fliid  i-iitKH  iirr.  rxtinffuuheS,  and  finally  whatever  else  soever !"  Part  it, 
n.p  ll.p.lSfl. 

'[  Inn-  w  no  «miill  ringing  oflwlls  in  this  city  {New-York)  during  fircKj 
hiU  llii'ir-  nnniilml  ['fTi-cta  on  llic  devouring  ck-menl,  ere  other  means  have 
lirrivril,  liiiH,  wii  Ijiiliiive,  Ih'ch  hut  small.  Few  have,  however,  been  con- 
wcnil.-i!  ;  liiit.  im  from  o[ie  lo  two  hundred  Spanish  belU  have  recently 
Ih'1'11  Hiilil  liiTi',  {liaviiig  lii'i-n  tnkuu  from  the  convents  in  consequence  of 
ihi'  rivil  wiir  whiiih  linn  so  longniged  in  that  country,)  thit  virtue  of  sacred 
Ih'Uii  niiiy  siioiL  Ih-  tinted.  Certainly,  if  they  can  do  a  moiety  of  the  good 
lliinj;*  im-iitiniii-d  iilMiVf,  ihoy  were  worth  much  more  than  forty  cents  per 
III.  llii-  iiii-nigf  price  at  whiih  they  were  Bold. 

\Vf  hiivc  iiad  rt'counui  in  a  few  instances  lo  heraldry,  or  rather  to  the 
OlnhlciiM  or  persoiial  devices  of  ancient  families,  for  iuformalion  respecting 
muehines,  tionie  of  which  arc  no  longer  in  use  ;  as  the  eoliiiile,  and  the 
■tnioiiplierii-  sprinkling  |iot :  see  pages  261  and  396.  Besides  these  the 
tyriiigt-  nnd  lht>  hellow^  havo  also  Iti-eii  adopted  on  such  occasions;  and  it 
may  !«■  liert-  ohnerved  that  the  device  of  Guleue,  duke  of  Milan,  the  second 
of  the  iinnie,  witsu  hriiiid  hiiriiing  and  twofirohwckeis.'  This,  although  no 
iini'f  that  m.ii'hiiie*  of  the  pnmp  kind  were  not  in  use  to  extinguish  fires 
in  Itiilv  during  ihe  l.'uli  eenniry,  is  un  indication  that  none  were  employed 
at  tin-  time  when  the  deviee  was  adoptiil. 

The  I'Uii'st  sketch  of  a  contpleie  set  of  apparatus  for  extinguishing  fire 
(hat  wo  havo  nvn.  is  in  a  eul  n'prvscnting  th«  interior  of  a  laboratotyor 
•melting  furnace,  in  iho  Pe  Re  Metallica  of  AgricoU,  p«se  308.  Tho 
implement*  u<^,  •  *\Ttngv.  a  sledgv  hammer,  two  fira  faooki  and  thrM 
Wlhrm  ItuckM*  i  ciinrenientlv  amn^ed  ai^ai&st  a  vmll.  Sev  dw  "■"'^"■^ 
Sllutntion.    Tki>sv  fun^v*  seem  to  luve  escaped  the  nonce  of  Beckma 
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md  subsequent  authors,  nor  is  this  surprising  since  they  form  a  very  smaK 
and  obscure  part  of  the  on^nal  engraving.  We  noticed  the  latter  several 
tnnei  before  obserring  them.  The  syringe  was  made  of  brass  ;  it  is  de- 
signated iiphunculus  orir 
chalceus,  cujiu  usus  est  im 
incendiis.  In  these  figures 
we  behold  al\  that  was 
preserved  through  the 
middle  ages  of  ancient 
firemen's  machinery  :  the 
engine  of  Heron  seems  to 
have  been  quite  forgotten. 
Indeed  the  syringe  itself 
was  not  generally  used  in 
Europe  till  late,  for  it  was 
not  till  the  close  of  the 
16th  century  that  "hand 
squirts,"  as  they  were 
named,  were  introduced 
into  London.  Previous  to 
that  time  watchmen,  buck- 
ets, hooks  and' ladders,  on- 
App««tu.  fio.  Arricoi..  ly  ^^^  i^  ^^      Cutting 

away  ^th  axes  and  throwing  water  from  buckets  are  mentioned  (observes 
Posbroke)  by  Petronius  and  Grervase  of  Canterbury.  The  owners  of 
houses  or  chimneys  that  took  fire  were  fined;  and  men  were  appointed  to 
watch  for  fires  and  give  the  alarm.  In  1472  a  night  bellman  was  em- 
ployed in  Exeter  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  fire,  and  in  1558, 
leadiem  buckets,  ladders  and  crooks,  were  ordered  to  be  provided  for 
the  same  city;  no  application  of  the  pump  seems  to  have  been  then 
thought  of. 

Syringes  continued  to  be  used  in  London  till  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century,  when  they  were  superseded  by  more  perfect  machines.  An  ac- 
count of  them  and  the  mode  of  working  them  would  make  a  modem  fire- 
man smile.  They  were  usually  made  of  brass  and  held  from  two  to  four 
quarts.  The  smaller  ones  were  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  the  bore  of  the  nozzles  being  half  an  inch. 
Three  men  were  required  to  work  each,  which  they  acliieved  in  this  man- 
ner :  two,  one  on  each  side,  grasped  the  cylinder  with  one  hand  and  the 
nozzle  with  the  other ;  while  the  third  one  worked  the  piston  !  Those 
who  held  the  instrument  plunged  the  nozzle  into  a  vessel  of  water,  the 
operator  then  drew  back  the  piston  and  thus  charged  the  cylinder,  and 
when  it  was  raised  by  the  bearers  and  in  the  required  position,  he  pushed 
in  the  piston  and  forced,  or  rather  endeavoured  to  force,  the  contents  on 
the  fire.  We  are  told  that  some  of  these  syringes  are  preserved  in  one 
or  two  of  the  parish  churches.  It  can  excite  no  surprise  that  London 
should  have  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666,  whea 
such  were  the  machines  upon  which  the  inhabitants  chiefly  depended  for 
protecting  their  property  and  dwellings.  If  the  diminutive  size  of  these 
instruments  be  considered,  the  number  of  hands  required  to  work  each, 
beside  others  to  carry  water  and  vessels  for  them,  the  difficulty  and  often 
impossibility  of  approaching  sufficiently  near  so  as  to  reach  the  flames 
with  the  jet,  the  loss  of  part  of  the  stream  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  the  trifling  effect  produced — the  whole  act 
of  using  them,  appears  rather  as  a  farce,  or  ihe  gaxfilboVa  ot  o^«t^gccr«^ 
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boys  at  plav,  than  the  well  directed  energies  of  men  to  snbdne  the  raging 
element. 

In  Asia  syringes  have  probably  been  always  in  limited  use.  They  are 
the  only  instruments  of  the  pump  kind  now  known  there,  if  China  be  ex- 
cepted.  Verj'  effective  engines  on  the  European  plan  are  made  by  tho 
Chinese.     (Chinese  Repos.  vol.  iv.) 

The  fire-engine  of  the  Turks  is  an  improvement  on  the  syringe,  but 
not  much  more  effective.  The  author  of  **  Sketches  of  Turkey"  obser^'cs, 
when  speaking  of  fires  in  Constantinople,  *'  Indeed,  when  we  afterwards 
saw  the  machines  used  by  the  Turks  to  extinguish  fires,  we  were  not  sur- 
prised at  the  feeble  resistance  which  thev  could  oppose  to  the  progress  of 
the  devouring  clement.  The  engines,  m  fact,  are  not  larger  than  those 
employed  ixnth  us  to  water  gardens :  they  have  but  a  single  cliamber, 
which  is  al)out  eight  inches  long  by  three  or  four  in  diameter ;  they  are 
readily  carried  about  by  hand."  Commodore  Porter,  in  his  interesting 
account  of  " Constantinople  and  its  Environs,"  says  their  fire-engines  "are 
like  those  we  use  in  our  gardens,  for  watering  the  beds  and  walks,  and  de- 
liver about  as  much  water  as  a  ffood  larere  svrinffe.  When  an  alarm  of  fire 
is  given,  a  man  seizes  on  one  of  these  and  runs  to  the  spot  indicated,  with 
the  engine  on  his  shoulder,  another  brings  a  skin  of  water,  pours  it  into 
the  reservoir  and  they  pump  away."  A  characteristic  anecdote  is  thus 
facetiously  related  by  Commodore  Porter.  "  They  had  heard  of  the  fire- 
engines  and  fire  companies  of  the  United  States — how  half  a  shingle  could 
be  burnt,  and  the  engines  save  the  other  half  from  the  flames.  They  could 
not  understand  it.  Mr.  Eckford  fortunatelv  arrived  with  his  beautiful 
ship,  having  one  of  our  engines  on  board,  requiring  some  twenty  men  to 
work  it.  The  Capudan  Pacha  heard  of  it — *  Mash  Allali !  let  us  see  it,' 
exclaimed  the  old  man.  The  engine  was  brought  on  shore  and  placed  in 
the  Navy  Yard  ;  a  short  suction  was  fixed  to  it  and  put  into  the  Bospho- 
rus;  men  were  set  to  work  it — the  Xavy  Yard  was  soon  inundated,  and 
the  Bosphonis  began  to  run  dry  !  *  Mash  Allah  !*  said  he,  •  very  good 
— but  it  will  require  a  sea  to  supply  it  with  water.  It  won't  do  for  us, 
for  there  is  no  sea  in  the  middle  of  the  citv.'  Thev  therefore  have  thousrht 
best  to  stick  to  their  squirts,  and  to  let  the  fire  spread  until  the  wind 
changes,  or  it  is  tired  of  burning." 

Sandys,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century*,  x-isited  Constantinople, 
and  speaks  of  the  frequency  of  fires  in  that  city  :  he  observes,  "  It  is  not  to 
be  marvelled  at,  for  the  citizens  dare  not  quench  the  fire  that  burneth  their 
own  houses,  because  officers  are  appointed  for  that  purpose."  He  is  si- 
lent respecting  the  instruments  then  used. 

When  the  useful  arts  began  to  excite  attention,  the  defects  of  portable 
syringes  were  too  apparent  to  be  neglected,  hence  in  the  earlv  j>art  of  the 
16th  century  several  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  them,  by  those  no- 
ble spirits  who  burst  through  the  prejudice  that  had  so  long  consigned 
the  subjects  of  practical  mechanics  to  the  mere  makers  of  machines,  as  one 
unworthy  of  a  philosopher's  pursuit;  and  from  the  cultivation  of  which 
no  distinction,  save  such  as  was  allied  to  that  of  a  skilful  artisan,  could 
be  derived — a  species  of  fame  from  which  professors  of  philosophy  shrunk, 
like  Plato,  with  feelings  of  horror.  To  render  the  syringe  an  eflficient  fire- 
engine,  would  seem  to  be  impossible,  except  by  converting  it  into  a  forc- 
ing pump,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  no  longer  a  syringe.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  such  an  idea  did  not  occur  to  engineers,  they  had  no  resource 
but  to  improve  the  "  squirt"  as  well  as  they  could  ;  and  however  hope- 
less the  task  may  now  appear,  it  was  not  onl^  attempted,  but  to  a  certain 
extent  accompluhcd,  and  with  considerable  m^nuity  too,  as  will  appear 
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from  the  following  fignre,  No.  143.  It  U  deieribed  in  BeMon'a  "  The** 
trc,"  and  must  tbereiore  have  been  invented  previous  to  1668,  the  dau  of 
tlw  psimisnoB  to  print  his  work. 


No.  143.    BjriDis  EiflM  fti 

"  PropoaUwH  De  L'AtUkeur : — Artifice  autant  singulier  (comme  je 
"pen»e)  que  non  point  commun,  pour  jectcr  I'eau  contra  un  grand  feu, 
"  meamemcnt  lora  que  pour  la  K^ndeur  de  la  flamme,  nul  ne  peut  entrer 
"  ny  approcher  de  la  maison  qui  brusle.  Declaratitm  de  la  mame^figure  .* 
"Ce*t  instrument,  qui  est  faict  en  forme  de  Cone,  se  souBtient  sur  deux 
"Rou^B  :  ayant  sa  bouche  toum^e  vers  le  septentrion  :  et  auprea  de  H 
"  baae  ii  y  a  des  demi  cercles,  qui  servent  &  I'hausscr,  au  baiaser,  d'avan- 
"  tftge  vera  sa  dicte  boucbo  septentrionale  est  un  £nU>nnoir,  pour  y  verier 
"  I'eau  dedans :  et  en  sa  baae,  ou  bien  partie  meridionale,  est  une  vis,  dont 
"  est  pouss4  dedans  et  recule  un  Baaton  auquet  aont  des  Eatouppes,  ainai 
"  ou'aax  siringues.     Le  reste  appert." 

tn  reading  the  above,  it  should  be  rememberod  that  leUert  of  referawe 
to  designate  the  different  parts  of  machines  were  not  then  in  general  use, 
but  the  Mdea  and  angles  of  the  pages  were  marked  with  various  points  of 
the  compass ;  and  particular  parts  pointed  out  hy  their  position  urilh  re> 
gard  to  these,  and  by  ihe  intersection  of  lines  drawn  between  them.  In 
this  engine  several  defects  of  the  "  hand  squirta"  are  avoided  ;  as  tie  ne- 
cessity of  inverting'  the  instrument  to  refill  it  by  plunging  the  nozzle  into 
the  vessel  of  water,  the  small  quantity  contained  in  the  former,  and  the 
consequently  incessant  repetition  of  the  operation  and  interruption  of  the 
jet,  and  the  difficulty  of  directing  it  on  the  flames  with  certainty  or  preci- 
sion. Besaon,  (if  he  was  the  inventor,)  theraforc,  greatly  enlarged  the 
capacity  of  the  cylinder,  making  it  siifHcicnt  to  contain  a  barrel,  or  more  ; 
and  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  placed  it  on  a  carriage.  To  eject  the  water 
Dniformly,  he  moved  the  piston  by  a  screw ;  and  when  the  cylinder  waa 
emptied,  it  was  refilled  through  the  funnel  by  an  attendant,  as  the  piston 
was  drawn  back  by  reversing  the  motion  of  the  crank.  When  recharged, 
the  atop  cock  in  the  pipe  of  [ho  funnel  waa  closed  and  the  liquid  forced 
oat  as  befora.  As  fie;cible  pipes  of  leather,  the  "  ball  and  socket"  and 
"  goose-neck"  joints  had  not  been  introduced,  some  mode  of  efumgiitg 
tJu  dtreetum  of  the  jet  of  thia  enormous  syringe  was  necessary.  To  effect 
this,  it  is  represented  as  auapended  on  pivota,  which  rest  in  two  upright 
post* :  to  these  are  secured  (see  figure)  two  semicircular  straps  ol  iron, 
wboM  centres  coincide  with  the  axis,  or  pivots,  on  which  the  synngs 
tttms.  A  number  of  holes  are  made  in  each,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  Ds 
Opposite  each  other.  A  bolt  is  passed  through  two  of  these,  and  also 
through  a  similar  hole,  in  a  piece  of  metal,  that  is  firmly  secured  to  tha 
ipper  part  of  th«  open  end  of  the  cylinder ;  aitd  thus  ^»M«  &«  \aXMlt  \s> 
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any  pmitioD  required.  The  iron  frame  to  wHich  the  box  or  female  pait 
of  the  screw  is  attached,  is  made  fast  to  the  cylinder  ;  and  it  is  through  ■ 
projecting  piece  on  the  end  of  this  frame  that  the  bolt  is  passed.  By 
these  means,  any  elevalioa  could  be  given  to  the  nozzle,  and  the  syringa 
could  be  secured  by  passin?  the  bolt  through  the  piece  Just  mentioned, 
and  through  the  corresponding  hales  in  the  straps.  When  ^lateral  chanm 
in  tlic  jet  was  required,  the  whole  machine  waa  moved  by  a  man  at  the 
end  of  the  pole,  as  in  the  figure.  To  the  frame,  jointed  feet  were  attach- 
ed, which  wero  let  down  when  the  engine  was  at  work.  The  women 
represented  (one  only  is  given  in  o«ir  figure)  reminds  us  of  a  remark  by 
Fosbroke:  "  In  the  middle  ages  during  fires  women  used  to  feich  water 
in  brazen  pails  to  assist."  Considering  ihe  age  when  this  engine  wai 
devised  and  the  objecu  intended  to  bo  accomplished  by  it,  it  cerlainly 
has  tlie  merit  of  ingenuity  as  well  as  originality.  BcToald  says  of  it : 
"  Ccste  noble  invention  est  si  souvent  requise,  pour  esteindre  Ics  grand 
fcux  desi|\iols  on  nc  pent  approchcr ;  que  sans  faute  elle  meritc  d'l-strs 
plus  au  long,  ct  plus  ouvciiemcnt  expliquee,  afin  qu'ellc  soit  mieux  en- 
tendue."  It  will  l>c  olivjuus  to  every  practical  mechanic  that  enfidnca  of 
tliis  kinil,  of  large  dimentions,  must  have  been  at  best  but  poor  aifairs.  To 
make  tlici  piston  work  sufHcicntly  accurate  and  tight,  and  to  keep  it  M, 
must  have  Iv^n  a  work  of  no  small  difRculty. 

A  correspondent,  in  a  late  number  of  ihe  Lon.  Mechanics'  MagSKno^ 
vol.  XXX,  has  oomnniniciited  a  very  imperfect  figure  of  this  engine  to  that 
work,  i-.ttriLcU^d  from  an  English  book,  published  in  IdQO.  entitled  "A 
Treatise  named  LtJCARSOi.ACE,  divided  inlo  four  books,  which  in  part 
are  collected  out  of  diverse  authors,  diverse  languages,  and  in  put 
devised  by  CvpRIAN  LuCAR,  Gentleman."  London  ;  1690.  It  is  Tety 
obvious  that  f.ucar  copied  the  engine  in  question  from  Besson's  won, 
which  was  published  in  1579,  but  was  authorized  to  be  printed  in  1566; 
and  which  Uesson's  death  then  prevented.  The  following  extract  from 
Lucar's  hook  is  not  without  interest.  "  And  here  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
I  will  set  before  your  eyes  a  type  of  a  '  squirt'  which  hath  bees  de- 
vised to  cost  much  water  upon  a  burning  house,  wishing  a  Uke  squirt  and 
plenty  of  water  to  be  alwaies  in  a  readinesse  where  fire  may  do  liarme;  for 
this  kind  of  squirt  may  be  made  to  liolde  an  hoggeshed  of  water,  or  if  you 
will,  a  greater  quantity  thereof,  and  may  be  so  placed  on  his  frame,  that 
Avith  ease  and  a  smal  strength,  it  sahl  be  mounted,  imbased  or  turned  to 
any  one  side,  right  against  any  iircd  marke,  and  made  to  squirt  out  the 
water  upon  the  fire  diat  is  to  be  quenched." 

The  Germans  were  proverbially  iu  advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe  ID 
the  15th,  16th  and  17th  centuries,  m  almost  every  department  of  the  arta. 
"  The  excellency  of  these  people  [observes  Hcylin  m  his  Cosmography] 
lieth  in  tlic  mechanic  part  of  learnmg,  as  being  eminent  for  many  mathe- 
matical  experiments,  *trange  water-icork*,  medicmal  extractions,  chemistry, 
the  art  of  printing,  and  inventions  of  like  noble  nature,  to  the  no  less  be- 
nefit than  admiration  of  the  world."  As  early  as  A.  D.  1518,  some  kind 
of  fire-engines  were  used  in  Augsburg,  being  mentioned  in  the  buildinff 
accounts  of  that  city.  They  were  named  "  instruments  for  fires,"  ana 
"water  ryringa  useful  at  fires."  Their  particular  construction  is  unknown; 
but  from  a  remark  in  the  accounts  respecting  wheels  and  poles,  they  8,ra 
■apposed  to  have  been  placed  on  caniagea ;  they  were  probably  large 
syringes  and  mounted  like  the  one  represented  in  &e  last  figure. 

The  oldest  p*Mp  engines  of  modem  idmes  were  certainly  made  in  Q«r- 
maay,  and  about  die  close  of  tho  16di  or  be^nning  of  the  naxt  centuiT. 
Tba  Snt  one  not^ed  by  Beckman  la  that  o?  Hautaoh,  which  the  Jemt 
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Sdoctna  mw  tried  at  Nuremberg  in  16i>G.  In  giving  an  account  of  it, 
Scioilas  remarks  ihnt  the  inventiou  was  not  then  new,  it  being  known  in 
Dtker  cities,  and  he  himself  remembered  having  seen  a  small  one  in  his 
iMife  citjf  (Konigihofen)  forty  years  before,  consequenlly  about  1617, 
We  ue  not  informed  by  either  the  professor  or  jesuii  of  the  particular 
CORKniction  of  ihia  small  erg  ne  bul  there  is  a  book  extant  that  was  pub- 
wiled  in  1G15,  which  contains  n  figure  and  descr  pUon  of  a  German 
•agine  of  diat  time,  anl  ihich  furnishes  the  mformation  desired.  This 
fceok  is  the  "Forcible  Moiements  of  Decaus  a  work  which,  like  the 
TTiealre  des  lostrumcns  of  Bl  son   escaped  the  notice  of  Beckmun.^ 


;   and  necessary  Engin,  by  which  yotl 

may  give  great  reliefe  to  houses  that  are  on  fire  r"  we  give  the  whole  of 
the  explanation  :  "This  engin  is  mvc/i  practictd  in  Germany,  and  it  hath 
been  *een  what  great  and  ready  help  it  may  bring;  for  although  the  iiro 
be  10  foot  high,  the  eaid  engin  shall  there  cast  iia  water  by  help  of  four 
or  five  men  lifting  up  and  putting  down  a  long  handle,  in  form  of  a  lever, 
where  the  handle  of  the  pump  is  faamcd  :  the  said  pump  is  easily  un- 
derstood ;  there  are  two  suckers  [valves]  within  it,  one  below  to  open  when 
tlie  handle  is  lifted  up,  and  to  shut  when  it  is  put  down  ;  and  another  to 
open  to  let  out  the  water :  and  at  tlie  end  of  the  said  engin  there  is  a  man 
which  holds  the  copper  pipe,  turning  it  to  and  again  to  the  place  where 
the  fire  shall  be."  In  other  words,  this  was  a  single  forcing  pump,  such 
as   figured   at  No.  118,  and   secured   in  a  tub.     For  the   ( 

■  Of  DecDUi'  history  •cnrcely  any  lliing  i«  known — oven  hi*  nnme  ia  l< 
he  ii  •omatimci  nuned  iiaak.  at  allien  SUomim  de  Csa«.  An  dgcdudI  i 
be  leen  in  Suiirt'*ADKdi>ten  of  [he  Steartt-Enji;iiie,  vol.  i,  p.  ■£!.  Bul  Ui< 
(n  error  in  tlie  note  given  of  tlie  Engliih  trBnalation  bj  Leak,  which  >i 
b*«ii  maile  in  1707,  wlierea*  the  ropy  in  onr  posaenion  ia  dated  nvarly  fiRy  yea 
lier.  It  ia  enlillad  "  New  and  rnre  jiivtsntians  of  Waler-wnrkn,  ahewin);  the  e>ai«t 
ivaiei  to  raiie  wsler  hiiher  then  Ihe  sprin); ;  by  which  invention  (he  peipemat  motion 
b  ptopoud,  miny  hard  labouri  peribrnied  and  variHties  of  tnotions  and  sonnda  pro 
diKcd.  A  work  both  iiaefull.  profitable  und  delightfuli  for  all  aorta  of  people :  Rnl 
irrilten  in  French  by  tuiA  lU  Cam,  a  late  famaua  tlDEenier.  and  now  tmn*l  -  ■  ' 
Enghah  bf  John  Leak."     London:  prioted  by  and  fol  Joseph  UoxonAQ^. 
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transportatioii  the  whole  was  placed  on  a  sled,  and  dragged  to  a  fire 
ropes.     The  bore  of  the  forcing  pipe  seems  to  have  been  tmall  com^ 
with  that  of  tlie  purap  cylinder,  a  circumstance  combined  with  the  U 
lever  and  the  number  of  men  employed  in  working  the  latter,  that  cont 
butcd  to  increase  the  elevation  of  the  jet.     This  machine  exhibits  a 
cidcd  improvement  on  the  primitive  syringe,  and  constitutes  a  great  st 
towards  the  modern  engine.     In  the  short  angular  tube  to  which  the  ^  <1 
pipe  is  attached,  we  behold  the   germ  of  the  more  valuable  goose-nec^i 

Notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  pump  engines  over  the  syringe,  imLWMj 
years  elapsed  before  they  were  generally  adopted.     "  The  English  [ol> 
serves  a  British  writer]  appear  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  piro* 
gress  made  by  the  German  engineers ;  or  to  have  been  very  slow  in 
availing  themselves  of  their  discoveries,  for  at  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury *'  hand  squirt^**  were  first  introduced  in  London  for  extihguishiii^ 
fires ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  next,  that  they  began  to 
place  them  in  portable  and  larger  reservoirs — ^when  placed  in  tlie  latter 
and  worked  by  a  lever,  the  cngmes  thus  obtained  were  considered  a  g^reat 
mechanical  achievement ;  for  when  in  1633,  three  of  them  were  taken  to 
extinguish  a  large  fire  on  London  bridge,  they  were  considered  "  such 
excellent  things,  that  nothing  that  was  ever  devised  could  do  so  much 
good,  yet  none  of  them  did  i)rosper,  for  they  were  all  broken."     The  ob- 
servation that  **  hand  squirts"  or  syringes  were  placed  in  reservoirs  and 
then  worked  by  a  lever  is  not  strictly  correct :  they  were  small  forcing 
pumps  that  were  employed.  A  syringe  could  not  act  at  all  if  permanently 
fixed  in  a  vessel,  because  it  discharges  the  water  through  the  same  orifiGO 
by  which  it  receives  it.     Some  improvements  were  made  on  fire^ngines 
by  Greatorix  in  1656,  as  mentioned  by  Evelyn  :  what  they  were  is  not 
known.     The  probability  is,  that  they  related  to  the  carriage  or  sled.     If 
his  engines  were  the  same  that  were  advertised  in  1658,  this  was  the 
case,  for  they  were  recommended  as  "  more  traversable  in  less  room,  and 
more  portable  than  formerly  used.'*     Fosbroke's  Encyc.  Antiq. 

But  the  fire-engine  as  thus  improved  had  still  many  imperfections  :  the 
water  was  projected  in  spurts  as  from  a  syringe ;  and  the  jet  not  only 
ceased  with  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  but  a  portion  of  the  water  was  in 
consequence  lost  by  falling  between  the  fire»  and  engine  at  the  termination 
of  each  stroke.  An  obvious  mode  of  rendering  the  jet  constant  was  by 
connecting  two  pumps  to  one  discharging  pipe,  (as  in  the  figure  of  Heron's,) 
and  working  the  pistons  alternately  either  by  a  double  lever  or  two  single 
ones.  This  was  first  adopted  by  the  old  German  engineers,  and  thus 
another  step  was  taken  towards  perfecting  these  useful  instruments.  In- 
stead of  a  circular  tub,  a  square  box  or  cistern  was  adopted  and  mounted 
on  four  solid  wheels  in  place  of  a  sled ;  and  a  strainer,  or  false  bottom, 
perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  was  placed  within  the  cistern  to 
prevent  gravel  or  dirt,  thrown  in  with  the  water,  from  entering  the  pump, 
ouch  appear  to  have  been  the  best  fire-engines  in  England  when  the 
great  fire  in  London  occurred  in  1666.  Tliey  are  referred  to  in  the  official 
account  of  the  fire,  dated  Whitehall,  September  8th,  of  the  same  year— 
"  this  lamentable  fire  in  a  short  time  became  too  big  to  be  managed  by  any 
engines,**  But  nothing  can  show  their  general  inefficiency  in  a  stronger 
light  than  the  measures  adopted  by  the  city  government  the  following  year 
to  guard  against  a  similar  calamity.  Instead  of  relying  upon  engines,  they 
•eem  to  have  retained  their  confidence  in  the  old  syringe. 

1.  By  an  act  of  the  Common  Council,  the  city  was  divided  into  fotir 
districts,  and  "  each  thereof  was  to  be  provided  with  eight  hundred  lea* 
ihern  buckets — fifty  ladders,  of  different  sizes,  from  twelve  to  forty-two 
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^  ia  leneth— <iM  hrazem  ktmd  aqyirU  to  each  pamh — four-and-twenty 
pckaz  tledgea^— und  forty  shod  ghoveU. 

2.  That  each  of  the  twelve  companies  provide  themselves  with  an  e»- 
^4f— thirty  buckets— three  ladders — six  pickax  sledges — and  two  hand 
^irU;  to  be  ready  upon  all  occasions.  And  the  inferior  companies  such 
t  oamber  of  ttnall  engines  and  buckets,  as  should  be  allotted  tncm  by  the 
Iford  Mayor  and  court  of  Aldermen. 

3.  That  the  Aldermen  passed  the  office  of  Shrievalty,  do  provide  their 
■everal  houses  with  four-and-twenty  buckets,  and  one  hand  squirt  each 
uid  those  who  have  not  served  that  office,  twelve  buckets  and  one  hana 
iqmrt  each. 

4.  And  for  the  effectual  supplying  the  engines  and  squirts  with  water 
pumps  were  to  be  placed  in  all  wells ;  and  Hre  plugs  in  the  several  main 
pipes  belonging  to  the  New  River  and  Thames  Water- works."  Maitland. 

The  oldest  account  of  English  fire-engines  that  we  have  seen  is  in  a 
mall  old  quarto  in  our  possession,  the  title  page  of  which  is  wanting. 
From  two  poetical  addresses  to  the  author,  it  appears  that  the  initial  let- 
ters of  his  name  were  I.  B.,  and  that  the  work  was  entitled  *'  A  Treatise 
on  Art  and  Nature."  Two  thirds  of  it  are  occupied  with  **  water-works," 
•nd  the  rest  with  "  fier- works,"  except  four  or  five  pages  "on  voyces,  cals, 
cryes  and  sounds ;"  t.  e,  on  making  of  whistles,  &c.  for  sportsmen  to  imi- 
tate the  voices  of  certain  birds  and  other  game.  The  date  of  publication 
was  about  1G34 :  this,  we  infer  from  page  51,  where,  speaking  of**  The 
engin  near  the  north  end  of  London  bridge,  [he  observes]  which  engin  I 
circunupectly  vieued  as  I  accidentally  passed  by,  immediately  after  tho 
kUe  fier  that  was  upon  the  i)rid<^e.  Anno  1G33."  Shops  and  dwelling 
houses  were  built  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge  at  that  time. 

After  describing  several  modes  of  raising  water  by  sucking,  forcing  and 
ehain  pumps,  he  continues : — **  Having  sufficiently  spoken  concerning 
mils  and  engins  for  mounting  water  for  meer  conveyance,  thence  we  may 
derive  divers  squirts  and  petty  engins  to  be  drawn  upon  wheeles  from 
place  to  place,  for  to  quench  fier  among  buildings  ;  the  use  whereof  hath 
been  found  very  commodious  and  profitable  in  cities  and  great  townes." 
Hence  engines  were  at  this  time  not  uncommon  in  England.  No  less 
than  seven  are  figured  by  the  author,  and  all  are  placed  in  cisterns  or  tubs 
Uounte  J  on  wheels :  neither  air  vessels  nor  hose  pipes  are  described  or 
mentioned.  Five  of  the  engines  consist  of  single  cylinders;  of  these  some 
are  in  a  perpendicular  position,  ntliers  are  laid  horizontally,  and  one  is 
inverted,  and  fed  by  a  branch  pipe  covered  by  a  valve.  The  last  one  figured 
has  two  horizontal  cylinders,  a  suggestion  of  the  author's,  and  the  piston 
rods  are  shown  as  worked  alternately  by  pallets  or  arms  on  a  vertical 
shaft,  to  which  a  reciprocating  rotary  movement  was  imparted  by  pushing 
a  horizontal  lever  to  and  fro.  One  of  these  old  fire-engines  is  a  species 
of  bellov7s  pump,  the  construction  of  which  we  will  endeavour  to  explain : 
Two  brass  vessels  were  connected  at  their  open  ends  to  a  bag  of  lea- 
ther :  they  resemble,  both  in  shape  and  size,  two  men's  hats,  the  linings 
of  which  being  pulled  out  and  sewed  together  form  a  cylindrical  bag 
between  them.  A  circular  opening,  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  was 
made  through  a  horizontal  piece  of  plank  fixed  in  the  cistern  of  the  engine, 
and  over  this  opening  one  of  the  vessels,  with  its  crown  upwai*ds,  was 
placed,  and  made  fast  by  screws  through  the  rim  :  the  other  vessel  being 
suspended  from  it  by  the  bag  and  hanging  loosely  in  the  water.  Within 
the  lower  vessel  (in  the  centre  of  its  bottom)  a  valve  opening  upwards  ad- 
mitted the  water,  and  on  tlie  top  or  c"K>wn  of  the  upper  vessel,  another 
Talve,  also  opening  upwards,  was  placed.    Over  the  last  valve  v.\\Q  V^^^aK^  qH 
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the  jet  pipe  was  lecured.  To  work  rliii  machine,  the  rim  of  the  liiwor 
TCHel  was  connected  at  opposite  point*,  by  two  iron  rodi  or  alingi  and  m 
crosg  head,  to  ihe  end  of  a  lever,  by  which  the  lower  vessel  waa  moved  up 
and  down — compressing  ihe  bag  when  raised,  and  ■Iretching  it  to  ita 
naiural  length  when  lowered ;  like  the  lantern  bellows  No.  lOA,  or  the  bel- 
lows pump  No.  106.  To  make  the  vessel  rise  and  rail  perpendicularly, 
the  two  rods  were  passed  through  holes  in  the  plank.  Water  was  kept 
in  the  ciMern  as  high  as  the  plank;  so  that  when  the  movable  vessel  was 
raised  the  contents  of  (he  bag  would  be  forced  into  the  upper  vessel  and 
expelled  through  the  Jet  pipe,  and  whpn  it  was  again  lowered,  the  water 
would  enter  through  ita  valvt;  and  fill  both  as  before.  These  enginea,  he 
observes,  liaJ  sometimes  two  levers  and  were  worked  by  two  mon,  "  the 
lower  brasae  [vessel]  being  poysed  with  two  sweeps." 

The  goose-neck  was  used  in  England  at  this  lime.  It  is  not  represented 
in  the  figureii,  which  are  very  indllTurently  executed,  hut  is  sufficiently 
well  defined  in  the  description  of  one  of  the  enginea.  The  author  direcU 
a  hollow  hall  to  bo  placed  on  the  orifice  of  the  forcing  pipe,  "  having  a 
[jcl]  pipe  at  the  top  of  it,  and  made  to  screw  another  pipe  [elbow]  upon 
It,  to  direct  iht  irater  to  any  place." 

Small  or  hand  engines  continued  to  be  employed  in  Loitdon  in  the  18th 
eentwry.  This  appears  from  a  law  passed  in  tiie  6th  year  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  by  wliich  it  waa  enacted  that  "  each  parisli  shall  keep  a  large  en- 
gine, and  an  hand  cnginf,  and  a  leather  pipe,  and  socket  of  the  same  aise 
as  the  plug  or  fire  cock,  [of  the  water  mams,]  that  the  socket  may  be  put 
into  the  pip.;  lo  convey  the  water  clear  to  the  engine,"  under  a  penalty  of 
ten  pounds.  In  casf!  of  a  fire,  the  first  person  who  arrived  with  a  parish 
encino  to  extinguish  it  was  entitled  to  thirty  shillings — (he  second  twenty, 
and  the  third  ten,  provided  the  engines  were  in  good  order,  "  with  a  socket 
or  hojo,  or  leather  pipe."  The  following  year,  the  owners  or  keeper?  of 
"  other  large  engines,"  (not  parish  engines,)  were  entitled  to  the  same 
reward  upon  arriving  with  them  and  assisting  in  extinguishing  a  fire. 

It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  general  ignorance  of  hydraulic  machinery, 
or  want  of  enterprise  in  London  pump  makers  of  the  IGtli  and  17ih  cen- 
turies, that  they  so  long  continued  the  uae  of  "  squirts"  and  engines  with 
single  cylinders,  wlicn  they  hod  daily  before  their  eyes  in  the  Thames 
Water-works  cxamjiles  of  the  advantages  of  combining  two  or  more  to 
one  pipe.  The  application  also  of  such  machines  as  fire-engines  was  ob- 
viously enougli  shown  to  them ;  for  when  Maurice  had  finished  his  labors 
in  ldS3,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  went  to  witness  an  experinieiit  with  his 
pumps  at  London  bridge :  "  and  they  saw  him  throw  the  water  over  Sainl 
Magnus's  steeple,  l>cforc  which  time  [says  Stow]  no  such  thing  was  known 
in  England  as  tliis  raising  of  water."  Immediately  suhsci^uent  to  the  alwvo 
date,  the  "  squirt"  manufacturers  might  surely  have  imitated  Maurice's 
machine,  but  they  did  not  lor  nearly  a  hundred  years  after\i-ards;  that  is, 
not  until  such  engines  had  been  introduced  a  second  time  from  Germany, 
and  designed  expressly  to  put  out  fires. 

Before  the  improvements  of  Newsham  and  his  contemporaries  of  the 
IStli  century,  some  im]>oriant  additions  would  seem  to  have  been  made 
b  England,  since,  previous  to  1686  "  the  engine  for  extinguishing  fire" 
was  claimed  as  an  English  invention.  This  is  stated  in  a  small  volume  pub- 
lished that  year  in  London  by  John  Harris,  and  apparently  edited  by  him. 
It  is  entitled  "  A  pleasant  and  compendious  history  of  the  first  inventers 
and  institnters  of  the  most  famous  arts,  mtsteries,  laws,  customs  and 
manners  in  the  whole  world,  together  with  many  other  rarities  and  ra- 
fnarkahle  things  rarely  mode  known,  and  never  befote  made  public  :  to 
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vUeh  it  sdded  several  curious  inventions,  peculiarly  attributed  to  Eng>» 
had  and  English  men."     We  shall  offer  no  apology  for  closing  this  chap- 
ter with  the  following  abstract,  although  the  concluding  part  only  refers  to 
oar  subject.     "  Fine  Spanish  needles  were  first  made  in  England  by  a 
Negro  in  Cheapside,  who  refused  to  communicate  his  art ;   but  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  Elias  Corous,  a  German,  made 
it  known  to  the  English.  About  the  fifth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  way 
of  making  pnii  was  found  out  by  the  English,  which  before  were  brought 
in  by  strangers  to  the  value  of  60,000  pound  a  year.     Watches  were  the 
invention  of  a  Grerman,  and  the  invention  brought  into  England  Anno  1580. 
The  famous  inventers  and  improvers  were  Cornelius  Van  Drcble  and 
Janus  Torrianellus.     The  first  clocks  were  brought  into  England  much 
about  the  same  time.     Chaines  for  watches  arc  said  to  be  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Tomackee.     The  engine  for  clock  wheels  is  an  English  invention  of 
about  one  hundred  years  standing,  as  likewise  that  for  the  speedy  cutting 
down  wheels  for  watches.     Other  late  inventions  there  arc,  to  whom  as 
their  inventers  the  English  lay  claime,  as  an  engine  for  raising  glass,  an 
engine  for  spinning  glass,  an  engine  for  cutting  tobacco,  the  routing  press, 
the  art  of  damaskine  linnen,  and  watering  of  silks,  the  way  of  separating 
gold  from  silver  and  brass,  boulting  mills,  making  caine  chairs,  the  curious 
art  of  colouring  and  marbling  books,  making  of  horn  ware,  and  the  engma 
l9  exiiaguisk^e,  and  the  like." 
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Fus^nranras  cmtfaraedi  BofiiMi  by  Hftataeh— NnruBbeif^Fire-eDfinet  ■»  StrMbovrg  aod  Ypraa 
-€<wpllaf  tww  ■CM  CBfine  with  »ir  chtmbcr— Cbotm  uid  leather  hose  and  Dutch  enginea — En- 
fiMi  cf  Piarivr  ud  Laopold— (Hd  Engluh  eof inea— Newihaa*!  enfinei— Mmlern  French  enfini»— Air 
ckaabera — ^Takto  of  the  height  or  jet«— Modes  ofworkiaf  flre-engiam— Rnginei  worked  by  tteam.  Pirb 
neijiBi  IN  Ambbica  t  R«f  ulatioBS  reapoetlDg  firet  in  New  AmatordBin — Proclamations  of  GorerBor 
tajTcaaai— 'Extracts  froBi  old  mlBBlBs  of  the  Coaunon  CoaneU — First  flre-engines — Philadelphia  and 
WewoTavk  BBfiBoa*— &hreted  hoae  Bteam  firo-onfloes  now  befaif  eonstmeted.  Devices  to  extinguish 
ire  wtthoaC  BBftfe  Water  bombs — Pmtectiag  buildings  froin  fire — ^Fire  oscapos— Couvre  fnu— curfew 
*Tns  JfaasBriBf  tiaM  with  eandle»— Ancient  laws  respecting  fires  and  Incendiaries— The  dress  ia 
aUeh  ILmmmm  iaeaadlaiiea  warn  bamt  rataiaad  ia  tha  anlo  da  fe. 


The  fire-engine  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  which  Schottus  wit- 
nessed in  operation  at  Nuremberg  in  1656,  appears  to  have  been  equal  to 
any  modem  one  in  the  effects  ascribed  to  it,  since  it  forced  a  column  of 
water,  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  an  elevation  of  eighty  feet  One  German 
author  says  a  hundred  feet.  It  was  made  by  John  Hautsch,  who,  like 
most  of  the  old  inventors,  endeavored  to  keep  the  construction  of  his 
machine  a  secret.  He  refused  to  allow  Schottus  to  examine  its  interior  ; 
though  the  latter  it  is  sakl  readily  conceived  the  arrangement,  and  from 
his  account  it  has  been  supposed  uie  cylinders  were  placed  in  a  horizontal 
posibon.  The  cistern  that  contuned  the  pumps  was  eight  feet  long,  two 
m  breadth,  and  four  deep ;  it  stood  on  a  sled  ten  feet  in  length  and  tour  in 
width,  and  the  whole  was  drawn  by  two  horses.  The  levers  were  so  ar- 
ranged that  twenty-eight  men  could  be  employed  in  working  them.  The 
mannfiu^ture  of  these  engines  was  continueoi  by  George  Hautsch,  the  son, 
who  b  auppoaed  to  have  made  improvements  \n  them,  as  some  writers  as- 
ciibe  tba  inventton  of  fire-engines  to  him. 
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In  the  16th  century  no  place  could  have  Aimished  equil  facilUio*  wrill 
Nuremberg  for  the  fa-bricaiioii  of,  and  making  experimeiiw  with,  hjdrauJic 
machines.  It  was  Kt  that  time  tlie  Biimingham  of  Europe.  "Nurcralirr| 
brais"  was  cflebraied  for  oges.  lis  mechanics  were  so  nunivroiu  lhil> 
for  fear  of  tiimuUs,  they  were  not  allowed  to  assemble  iu  public  "ekoopt 
«t  worship,  weddingi  and  funerals."  No  other  place,  observes  an  M 
writer,  had  "  so  great  a  number  of  curious  workmen  in  all  metal*."  Tka 
Hautschs  Beem  to  have  been  favoritea  with  the  genius  of  invention  tlut 
pre.^idcd  over  the  city  ;  an  aptitude  for  and  an  inclination  to  pursue  me- 
chanical researches  were  inherict'd  by  the  family.  From  a  remark  of  Dr. 
Agricola  of  Biitiibon,  in  hit  curious  work  on  Gardening,  we  learn  tlwl  ' 
one  cf  them  did  not  confine  himself  to  devices  for  throwing  streiuni  of 
waier  intu  ihe  air  ;  for  he  contrived  a  machine  by  means  of  which  Ke  io- 
teaded  to  nuse  himself  into  the  upper  regions.  "  What  can  lie  more  riji- 
culoua  [exclaims  the  author  jtist  named]  than  the  art  of  flying,  svling 
or  swimming  in  the  air  I  Yet  we  find  there  have  beon  some  who  hare 
practiced  it,  particularly  one  Haiittek  of  Narcmberg,  >vho  ia  much  spoken 
of  for  his  /.V'»f  engine.  In  the  mean  tinie  it  is  well  for  the  world  that 
these  attempts  have  not  succeeded;  for  how  ahoulj  we  seize  malefacloret 
They  would  fly  over  the  walls  of  towns  like  ApoUea  Vocales,  who  they 
tell  us  saved  himself  by  flying  over  the  walls  of  Nuremberg,  snd  the  print 
of  whose  feet  is  there  shown  to  strangers  to  this  day."  The  art  of  fly- 
ing was  a.  .standard  subject  with  Nuremberg  mechanics  for  ceiunriei, 
and  several  curious  results  are  recorded,  but  perhaps  nothing  more  •" 
than  the  ahoi — *-■ — " —  •"  ■* 
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For  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  date  of  Hautsch's  engine  dicNi 
tised  throughout  Europe,  with  the  exception  pprhops  of  a  few  cities  in 
Germany,  were  very  sunilar  to  those  dcscrihcd  by  Belidor,  as  employeil 
in  France  in  his  lime.  They  consisted  simply  of  two  pumps  placed  m  a 
chest  or  cistern  that  was  moved  on  wheels  or  sleds,  and  sometimes  carried 
by  men  Uke  lh«  old  sedan  chair.  These  engines  differed  from  each  other 
only  in  their  dimensions  and  the  modes  of  working  them.  Nos.  145  and 
146   will  oonvey   a   pretty  correct  idea   of  thr—   J  ----   ■*---• 
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honi  part  of  the  cistern  in  which  ibe  pumps  arc  fixeil,  t»  Eeparsted. 
rfbnued  board  from  the  hinder  pan,  iJiM  wliicli  tho  wator  wa«, 
Dm  bncltuu.  The  c^lindera  were  four  inclie*  in  diumeter,  ami 
B  had  a  stroke  of  ten  inches.  Euch  pump  was  worked  by  a  eep»' 
r,  A  A ;  an  injudiuiou*  pinn,  since  a  very  few  Itatids  could  b« 
I  on  each  :  and  as  the  engine  had  no  air  vessel  it  was  necessary, 
'lo  keep  up  the  jet,  that  the  pislnn  should  be  raised  aiid  depi'cMed 
iy-~*  condiiion  not  easily  performed  by  individuuls  unuM.-d  to  the 
'^1,  And  acting  under  the  excitement  of  a  spreuding  conflH(^liott. 
nranoe  for  changing  the  direction  of  tlie  jet  was  very  duiective, 
fidcring  the  dale  of  this  engine  it  is  surprising  ih&t  such  a  one  waa 
A  short  leathern  pi|ie  would  have  been  much  beuer.  It 
^rceived  thut  the  jet  pipe  is  connected  to  the  perpendicijlB.r  or 
B  by  A  gi*gle  elbow,  instead  of  a  double  one,  like  iLe  ordinary 
A.  The  joint*  were  also  made  dilferenlly.  'J'lie  short  elbow 
i  a.  collar  or  ring  round  each  end,  and  the  jet  and  perpendicular 
here  ihey  were  united  to  the  ell>o\v,  the  same.  Tlie  luces  of 
buv  were  made  smooth,  so  as  (ii  tit  close  to  and  nt  the  same  time 
neh  other ;  loose  flanches  on  the  pipes  were  liolted  to  others  on 
w,  and  thus  drew  the  cnllnrs  together  so  us  to  {irevent  water 
ktrg  through.  Now  it  will  be  seen  that  allliough  the  jmnt  which 
IB  dbcw  Id  the  perpendicular  pipe  would  allow  the  jet  piitu  to  b« 
■  a  lateral  or  horiEUDtal  direction,  there  appears  no  provision  to 
'  to  lower  it.  aiid  no  apparpnl  use  nt  all  for  the  other  joint.  We 
(first  at  a  loss  lo  divine  how  the  Btrenni  could  be  directed  up  and 
koccssions  might  require,  for  Belidor  has  not  explained  it;  but  on 
e  closely  the  figure  in  his  work,  we  found  that  the  jet  piiie 
i|  straight,  but  bent  near  its  junction  with  the  elbow ;  this  dii- 
inyatery,  for  it  was  then  obvious  that  by  twisting  lliid  pipe 
joint,  its  smaller  orifice  could  be  inclined  up  or  down  at  plea- 
9lia  very  imperfect  device  is  also  shown  in  the  next  figure,  the 
ifed  through  its  whole  length,  instead  of  a  single  bend  as 


luhslantially  the  same  as  t\io«';  ot  \ivti\aSt, 
'-d  by  a  short  vibrating  betun  'p\«Ge^  ^uticCV) 
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over  the  cylinders.  The  axle  of  the  beam  is  continued  through  both  nda 
of  the  wooden  case,  and  to  its  sauared  ends  two  iron  rods  are  fitted,  like 
crank  handles  on  the  axles  of  grindstones.  To  the  lower  ends  of  tkeae 
rods  are  attached,  by  bolts,  two  horizontal  bars  of  wood,  on  the  outside  of 
which  a  number  of  long  pins  are  inserted,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  When 
the  engine  was  in  use  men  laid  hold  on  these  pins,  one  man  to  each,  ani 
pushed  and  pulled  the  bars  to  and  fro,  somewhat  as  in  the  act  of  roMnns^ 
and  thus  imparted  the  requisite  movement  to  the  pistons:  a  mode  of  work- 
ing fire-engines  that  might,  we  think,  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  mo- 
dern ones ;  for  the  vigorous  working  of  these  is  so  exhausting,  tlmt  the 
strongest  man  can  hardly  endure  it  over  a  minute  at  a  time.  The  jel  ]>ipe 
of  this  engine  is  connected  to  the  other  by  coupling  screws  or  "  uuun 
joints,''  the  most  useful  and  ingenious  device  for  joming  tubes  that  ever  wai 
invented;  and  one  which,  from  its  extensive  application  in  practical  far* 
draulics,  in  gas  and  steam  works,  and  also  in  philosophical  apparatus  has 
become  indispensable.  We  notice  it  here  on  account  of  its  having  bees 
erroneously  attributed  to  a  modem  engineer ;  whereas  it  was  not  ntw 
when  introduced  into  Ypres  fire-engines  above  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Two  of  the  greatest  improvements  ever  made  in  these  machines  were 
introduced  about  the  same  time,  viz :  the  air  chamber  and  flexible  pipes 
of  leather  and  canvas ;  upon  these  principally  the  efficiency  of  rooden 
engines  depends.  By  the  former  the  stream  ejected  from  a  single  pump  ii 
rendered  continuous  ;  and  by  the  latter,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  take 
the  engine  itself  into,  or  close  to,  a  building  on  fire  ;  where  in  most  cues 
it  is  impossible,  from  the  heat  of  the  flames  and  from  smoke,  to  use  it  with 
effect.  The  modern  author,  or  rather  introducer,  of  the  beautiful  device 
for  rendering  the  broken  or  interrupted  jets  of  old  engines  uniform,  is  ik>i 
known.  In  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  age,  he  probably  kt'pt  i; 
secret  as  long  as  he  could.  We  suspect  that  Hautsch's  engine  was  lur^ 
nished  with  an  air  chamber,  and  that  it  was  on  that  account  chiefly  that  he 
was  so  anxious  to  prevent  its  construction  from  becoming  known.  Beek- 
man  states  that  Hautsch  used  a  flexible  pipe  to  enable  him  readily  to  change 
the  direction  of  the  jet,  "but  not  an  air  chamber,  which  Schottus  certai:.ly 
would  have  descrihod."  How  Schottus  could  have  done  this,  when  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  H.  himself,  Hauti^ch  refused  to  let  him  see  the  interior  of 
the  engine,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine ;  and  unless  he  had  been  acquainti\l 
with  the  properties  of  an  air  vessc»l,  had  the  engine  even  been  thrown  0|>ec 
to  liis  inspection,  lie  could  hardly  have  comprehended  its  action,  unle?! 
explained  to  him  by  the  manufacturer;  at  any  rate,  the  secret,  if  it  was  in 
Hautsch's  possession,  was  not  long  after  divulged  j  for  in  1675  an  ononv- 
mous  writer  in  the  Journal  des  Scavaivt  figured  and  descrilwd  an  enjzir^e 
with  this  appendagt^  The  account  was  the  same  year  translated  and  p  ib- 
lished  in  volume  xi  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  p.  679.  As  th:? 
is  the  earliest  notice  of  the  application  of  an  air  vessel  to  pumps  in  modem 
times  that  we  have  met  with,  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  here. 

"  This  engine  [No.  147]  is  a  chest  of  copper,  pierced  with  many  h«iie* 
above,  and  holds  within  it  die  body  of  a  pump  whose  sucker  is  raisVil  antl 
abased  by  two  levers.  These  levers  having  each  of  them  two  arms,  and  each 
arm  being  fitted  to  be  laid  hold  on  by  both  hands  of  a  man.  Each  lever 
is  pierced  in  the  middle  by  a  mortaise,  in  which  an  iron  nail  [bolt]  which 
passes  through  the  handle  [rod]  of  the  sucker,  turns  when  the  mekcr  ii 
raised  or  lowered.  Near  the  body  of  the  pimip  there  is  a  amper  ptd, 
I,  [air  vessel]  joined  to  it  by  the  tulie  G,  and  having  another  tube  K  N  L, 
which  in  N  may  be  turned  every  way.  To  make  this  eng;ine  play.  wit«r 
if  poured  upon  the  chest  to  enter  in  at  the  holes  that  u«  in  the  cover 
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Aereof.  The  waWr  ia  dnwn  in  to  tte  \)oAj  of  die  pimip  at  dia  kola  F, 
It  ibe  dme  when  lbs  suelier  ti  raised  ;  kdA  wben  the  Mine  U  let  down, 
ik  Tslve  of  the  same  hole  shuts,  and  forces  the  water  to  pass  through  tfaa 
hole  into  the  tube  Q  of  which  the  valve  being  lifted  up,  the  water  enten 
iito  the  jiot,  and  lilting  the  bottom  it  enters  through  the  hole  intu  the  tube 
K  N  L  in  snch  a  manner,  that  when  the  water  is  higher  than  the  [oHBce- 
of  the]  tube  K,  and  the  hole  of  the  tube  O  is  shut  by  die  valve,  the  air  in- 
dosed  in  the  pot  hath  no  isaue,  oiid  it  comes  to  pass,  that  when  you  con* 
linnc  to  make  the  water  enter  into  the  pot  by  the  tube  G,  which  is  much 
thicker  [  larger]  thun  the  aperture  of  the  end  L,  at  which  it  must  issue,  it 
must  needs  bo,  that  the  surplus  of  the  water  that  enters  info  the  pot,  and 
exceeds  that  which  at  the  same  times  issues  through  the  small  end  of  the 
jet,  comprtsaci  the  air  to  find  place  in  the  pot ;  which  makes  that,  whilst 
tbe  sucker  is  raised  again  to  make  new  water  to  enter  into  the  body  of  th« 
pump,  the  air  which  has  been  compressed  in  the  pot  drives  the  surplus  of 
the  water  by  the  force  of  its  spring,  mesntimo  that  a  new  compression  of 
the  sucker,  makes  new  water  to  enter  and  causes  also  a  new  compression 
of  the  air.  And  thus  the  course  of  the  water,  which  issues  by  the  jet,  is' 
always  entertained  in  the  same  state,"  The  box  or  chest  had  two  pro- 
jecting pieces  on  each  side,  through  which  two  staves  were  passed  for  the 
convenience  of  carrying  it.  This  small  engine  appears  to  nave  been  ia 
«veiy  respect  an  effective  one  ;  the  whole  of  the  parts,  both  of  the  pump 
vid  apparatus  for  working  it,  were  well  adapted  to  produce  the  best  ef- 
fect. The  goose-neck  seems  to  have  been  formed  of  a  species  of  ball 
and  socket  joint. 
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One  tnight  suppo 
feeta  of  air  chambe 
journals  of  France 
adopted  in  fire-cngii 
&ct;  on  the  contrary,  they  appei 
known  for  nearly  filly  years   ' 
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that  when  this  account  of  the  construcdon  and  ef- 
was  published  to  the  world,  and  in  the  standard 
id  England,  that  they  would  speedily  have  been 
i  throughout  Europe.  Such,  however,  was  not  th* 
to  have  remained  comparatively  un- 
not  till   the  expiration  of 


the  first  (luartor  of  the  ISth  century  that  they  began  to  be  much  u 
MDM  yeara  more  elapsed  before  they  were  generally  employed.  ,.  c  uu 
anlj  account  for  this  by  the  limited  circutaUon  of  the  scientific  journal! 
Bmied,  and  their  being  confined  principally  to  learned  men ;  who  then  aa 
fennerly  felt  indifferent  towards  mechanical  researches ;  mechanics  m 
AoH  daya  were  no  great  readen,  and  the  few  who  ^ou«»w^  %  XuKa  W 
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books  were  cominonly  without  the  means  to  gratify  it  It  u  however, 
•ingular  that  thia  account  of  the  air  veaael  ahoiild  have  eacaped  the  re< 
learchea  of  fieckmsn,  and  eiperiaily  so  u  it  waa  republiahed  in  i'04  Itj 
Harris  in  his  Lexicon  Technicutn,  and  in  1705  by  Lowthorp  in  the  abridg- 
ment of  the  Philosophical  TransoctinnH.  He  observes,  "I  cai>  fini)  no 
alder  engine  with  an  air  cliamber  than  that  described  by  Perrnuli,  and  of 
which  he  has  ^ven  a  figure.  He  says  it  whs  preserved  in  the  king'g 
library  at  Pun* ;  that  it  was  employed  for  throwing  water  to  a  great 
height  during  fires  ;  and  ihiit  it  had  only  one  cylinder,  end  yet  threw  out 
a  continued  Jet  of  water.  He  neither  mentions  the  period  of  die  iuveotion 
nor  the  name  of  the  inventor,  and  1  can  only  odd  that  his  book  was  pritiled 
in  1684."  Beckman,  in  a  note,  states  that  he  had  not  seen  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Pcrrault's  work,  and  therefore  knew  not  whother  the  French  en- 
gine was  dcscrilicd  in  it.  Wo  may  here  make  the  same  remark,  since  ihe 
only  copy  in  our  possession  is  of  the  edition  of  1684,  having  endeavored, 
but  without  success,  to  pi'ocure  an  impression  of  the  [irevious  one. 

In  1672A>Mf  or  leathern  tubes  were  first  publicly  used,  in  modern  times, 
to  convey  water yvow  engines  to  fires  by  John  and  Nicholas  Van  der 
Heide,  in  Amstt^rdum,  ol'  which  city  they  were  inspectors  or  supcrintend- 
Onts  of  fire  apparatus.  They  made  the  tubes  in  fitly  fiiot  lengths,  with 
bruss  screws  fitted  to  the  ends,  so  that  any  number  could  quickly  be  con- 
nected together,  as  occasions  might  require.  The  introduction  of  hose 
pipes  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  tire-cngiiies,  for  they  wonderfully 
mcreased  the  efiect  and  extended  the  application  of  these  machines.  Pre- 
vious to  their  adoption  large  engines  could  not  be  used  to  extinguish  fires 
in  the  interior  of  dwellings — it  was  only  when  the  flames  hurst  through 
the  windows  or  roof,  that  they  came  into  play  ;  and  oven  then,  it  was  often 
with  difficulty  and  danger  that  they  could  be  brought  sufficiently  near  10 
discharge  the  water  with  effect,  while  in  most  coses  the  jet  was  so  much 
diffused  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  or  wind  as  to  descend  rather  in  a 
shower  of  spray  than  in  a  compact  stream.  For  want  of  hose  the  eng;ine* 
themselves  were  also  frc<(Ucntly  burnt ;  this  was  indeed  a  common  occur- 
rence, and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  notices  of  conflagrations.  In  the  grvat 
fire  of  London  the  rapid  spread  of  the  flames  drove  t!ic  firemen  from  iheir 
engines,  and  many  were  consumed.  In  1731  a  gr«at  part  of  the  town  of 
Blandford,  England,  was  destroyed,  and  in  an  account  published  by  ono 
of  thu  sufferers,  it  is  said  "the  engines  were  play'd,  but  were  soon  burnt." 
This  loss  oi'  engines  was  invariably  caused  by  the  want  of  bote  ;  for  when 
plenty  of  the  latter  is  at  hand,  the  former  can  bo  placed  and  worked  at 
any  convenient  distance  from  the  lire,  and  the  liquid  discharged  upon 
almost  any  pari  of  it. 

Another  advnntiigc  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  leathern  pipes 
was  in  making  the  iiiigines  supply  themselves.  Bcfi>re  the  use  of  hose, 
water  was  pimn^d  from  buckets  into  the  cistern  in  which  the  pumps  werfl 
placed  ;  hence  when  a  Are  broke  out,  one  of  the  first  oiijects  was  to  Ibriu 
k  lane  of  men,  extending  from  the  engine  to  the  nearest  rivulet,  [Kind, 
well,  or  otlier  source  of  water ;  those  on  one  side  passed  along  the  full 
buckets  tothoongine.whilethoseon  the  other  returned  the  empty  ones.  To 
disppnsR  with  this  number  of  men,  the  Van  der  Hcides  screwed  one  end 
of  a  hoso  pipe  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cistern  and  extended  the  other  to 
the  edge  of  a  pond  or  well,  where  its  orifice  was  widened  into  a  bag  tT»"t 
was  kept  open  by  a  frame.  Into  this  bag  the  labourers  poured  the  oon- 
t«nu  of  their  biickeu,  and  sometimes  portable  pumps  were  used  to  rsiso 
mtnr  into  it,  (or  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  sufRciently  clevued 
mhove  the  cistern  of  the  engine  tb&t  its  coiAeiAs  nn^i.  Tcadil^  Sow  into 
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die  latter.     This  wmm  tke  first  step  towards  uaiiig  §ueiiom  hose,  and  con 
nqaently  towards  making  an  engine  supply  itself.     Perhaps  it  may  be 
thoaght  strange  that  they  did  not  adopt  this  plan  at  first  instead  of  the 
<ievice  just  described,  but  in  point  in  fact  they  could  not,  for  before  suc- 
tion pipes  could  be  used,  a  radical  change  was  required  in  the  construe 
tion  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  pumps,  and  one  that  could  not  without  much 
diificulty  and  expense  be  made  in  the  old  engines.     Hence  the  Van  der 
Heides  very  properly  preferred  making  new   machines  altogether ;    to 
which  they  adapted  suction   pipes.     These  great  improvements  were 
made  about  1675.     In  1677,  one  or  both  of  the  Van  der  Heides  obtained 
an  exclusive  privilege  to  construct  such  engines  for  twenty-five  years.    In 
1695  there  were  in  Amsterdam  upwards  of  sixty  of  their  engines,  and 
when  a  fire  broke  out,  die  six  that  were  located  nearest  were  taken  to 
extinguish  iL     The  use  of  leather  and  canvas  hose  liecame  general  in  the 
next  century.     In  1720  the  latter  was  woven  without  seams  in  Leipsic 
and  other  places  in  Germany. 

Whether  the  engines  of  the  Van  der  Heides  had  air  vessels  is  not  ascer* 
tained ;  Professor  Beckman  says  their  internal  construction  is  no  where 
represented.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  they  had  none  ;  for  so  late 
as  the  first  quarter  of  the  18th  century,  the  Dutch  engines  were  not  gener- 
ally furnished  with  them,  and  this  would  certainly  not  have  been  the  case 
had  they  ever  been  "  common  in  uU  the  towns  of  the  Netherlands,"  as  Van 
der  HeideV  engines  were.  Mr.  Chambers,  in  his  Cyclopedia,  A.  T).  1728, 
observes,  article  Hydrocanisttrium^  "  The  Dutch  and  others  use  a  long^ 
flexible  tube  of  leather,  sail-cloth,  or  the  like,  which  they  carry  or  conduct 
in  the  hand,  from  one  room  to  another,  as  occasion  requires ;  so  that  the 
engine  may  be  applied  where  the  fire  is  only  wiihinside,  and  does  not 
hurst  out  to  expose  it  to  its  external  action.  To  improve  on  this  original 
fire-engine,  they  ^tave  since  contrived  to  make  it  yield  a  continual  stream." 
At  the  time  Belidor  wrote,  air  vessels  were  not  common  in  Holland,  and 
in  1744,  Desaguliers  speaking  of  their  advantages,  remarks,  **  In  the  use 
of  engines  to  put  out  fires  which  have  no  air  vessels,  like  the  Dutch  en* 
gitus,  or  old  parish  engines,  a  great  deal  of  water  is  lost  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  jet  or  spouting  of  the  water."  Philos.  ii,  164.  Beckman 
lays,  it  is  certain  that  air  vessels  were  not  common  in  Germany  till  after 
they  were  used  by  Leopold. 

l^erier  in  France,  Leopold  in  Germany,  and  Newsham  in  England, 
contemporaneous  engine  makers  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
were  g^atly  celebrated  in  their  respective  countries.  They  were  some- 
times considered  inventors  of  the  fire  engine,  though  very  erroneously, 
for  so  far  as  the  principle  of  its  construction,  application  of  the  air  ves- 
sel, goose-neck,  fiexible  pipes  of  leather  and  canvas,  the  connection  of 
these  by  screws,  &c.  were  concerned,  the  engine  was  perfected  before 
their  time ;  indeed  not  one  of  them  contributed  any  thing  essential  to  it. 
Their  merit  consisted  in  improving  these  machines  in  various  minar  details; 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  different  parts,  construction  of  the  carriages, 
mode  of  communicating  motion  to  the  pistons,  and  in  rendering  the  whole 
more  durable  and  efficient  by  superior  workmanship  and  materials.  In 
these  respects  the  English  engineer,  we  believe  surpassed  his  competitors, 
but  then  ne  was  the  last  of  tlie  three  that  entered  the  field,  for  Perier  started 
before  Leopold,  and  both  were  some  years  in  advance  of  Newsham. 

No  account  of  Perier's  engines  is  to  be  found  in  modem  books ;  even 
Belidor  hat  taken  no  notice  of  them.     To  supply  this  deficiency,  we  in- 
tended to  insert  a  figure  of  one,  taken  from  the  2d  ed.  of  PoUniere't  *'Elib^ 
penenoes  de  Physique/'  Puis^  1718,  (the  only  vork  NvVi!d  vi\aji^  ^«  vm 
'  '   '  tbmt  conuia»  a  represenution  of  them,)  bnt  on  ^fiicounX  cil  ^te 
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unusual  number  of  illustrations  required  in  this  chapter^  it  is  omitted.  A 
short  description  will  suffice.  After  describing  an  atmospheric  pump  be- 
longing to  the  arsenal  of  Paris,  and  another  attached  to  a  hotel  in  the  fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  which  had  two  spouts  and  two  valves  in  the  suction 
pipe,  the  author  observes,  J  'ay  vuL  a  Paris  des  pompcs  dont  on  se  sert  pour 
t&cher  d'  eteindre  le  feu  quand  il  arrive  des  incendies ;  and  he  then  enters 
into  a  minute  description  of  one  of  these  Parisian  engines.  In  its  gcnoral 
appearance  it  resembled  the  Dutch  one  No.  148,  consisting  of  two  work- 
ing cylinders  with  an  air  vessel  between  them,  the  piston  rods  moved  by 
a  double  lever,  through  the  ends  of  which  staves  four  feet  in  length  were 
inserted.  The  pump  cylinders  were  sixteen  inches  long  and  four  in  dia- 
meter, but  instead  of  being  placed  in  a  square  wooden  box  or  cistern, 
they  were  secured  in  an  open  copper  pan,  of  an  oval  shape,  and  the  same 
depth  as  the  cylinders,  and  fastened  by  bolts  to  a  base  of  wood  or  piece 
of  plank,  to  the  four  corners  of  which  short  ropes  were  fastened.  At  one 
end  of  the  pan,  the  leather  hose  which  conveyed  the  water  to  the  fii-c  was 
connected  by  a  screw  to  a  copper  pipe  that  communicated  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  air  chamber.  The  leather  tubes,  Poliniere  observes,  were 
lubricated  with  a  composition  of  tallow  and  wax  to  render  them  pliable ; 
and,  to  prevent  mice  and  otlier  vermin  from  destroying  them,  soaked  in 
an  infusion  of  colycinth  or  bitter  apple.  In  furnishing  the  pumps  virith 
water,  Perier  adopted  the  first  device  of  the  Van  der  Heidos,  and  hence 
we  infer  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  better  mode  of  making  them  supply 
themselves  through  suction  pipes.  As  they  could  only  draw  water  out  of 
the  vessel  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  it  being  too  small  and  inconve- 
nient for  numbers  of  people  to  pour  the  contents  of  their  buckets  into  it 
when  the  engine  was  in  use,  a  canvas  or  sail  cloth  bag,  coated  with 
pitch  or  tar,  was  connected  by  a  flexible  pipe  of  the  same  material,  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  pan.  This  bag  was  of  a  conical  form,  the  wide  end  be- 
ing uppermost,  and  supported  with  tlie  mouth  open  on  a  folding  frame, 
something  like  a  high  camp  stool.  Into  this  bag  the  water  for  the  supply 
of  the  pumps  was  poured.  It  might  of  course  bo  placed  at  any  conveni- 
ent distance  from  the  engine,  by  means  of  additional  lengths  of  pipes  that 
were  always  kept  ready  and  which  were  connected  together  by  screws. 
These  engmes,  Poliniere  says,  forced  the  water  through  the  orifice  of  the 
jet  pipe  to  a  surprising  distance.  He  observes  also  that  smaller  ones  were 
in  use ;  which  consisted  of  a  single  cylinder  and  air  chamber^  and  were 
worked  by  a  single  lever. 

The  following  extract  relating  to  Perier's  engine  is  from  the  Diction- 
naire  (Economique,  3d.  edit.  Paris,  1732,  from  which  it  appears  that  at 
that  date  they  wore  small  affairs,  and  differed  but  little  from  our  garden 
engines ;  in  other  words,  they  were  then  nothing  more  than  pomjics  jwrfor 
Hve,  the  name  by  which  they  were  designated  at  the  first.  "  La  pora|>e 
que  le  Sieur  du  Perier  a  invent^e  ou  perfectionnee  est  tres  commode  dans 
les  incendies.  Deux  hommes  la  peuvent  aisement  transporter  avec  tout 
son  attirail,  et  la  placer  dans  tel  lieu  que  Ton  voudra.  II  n'est  pas  neces- 
saire  qu'elle  soit  dans  Tendroit  ou  se  trouve  Teau,  il  y  a  un  canal  de  coutil 
cire  en  dedans,  qui  sert  k  conduire  Teau  jusqu'aMa  pompe.  Ce  canal 
pent  6tre  augmente  en  y  adaptant  d*autres  canaux  faits  de  la  m^me  facon. 
Jja  pompe  ^tant  placee  dans  le  lieu  le  plus  commode^  ou  peut  encore  por^ 
ter  Teau  dans  le  plus  fort  de  Tinccndie  par  le  moien  d'un  canal,  qua  ett 
fait  de  cuir,  et  qu  on  augmente,  aulant  au*on  veut,  en  y  ajofitant  d*aiitret 
eansux  par  le  moien  do  quelques  vis.  La  majtiere  dont  est  compoae,  ee 
cttfial  donne  la  faciliti^  de  passer  d'un  appartemeut  dans  Tautre  |K>ur  ap» 
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n'emp^hent  point  I'eau  d'sgir  avec  violence,  et  la  force  uvea  h> 

quelle  «lle  agit  est  cl'autHtit  piua  ^ande,  que  les  hommca  qui  font  aller  !• 
pompe,  empioient  eux-rafiniea  plus  de  tbrce,  k  quantite  d'eau  depend  en- 


■nbre  de  pie 


111  1C09  Pcriar  olitained  Trom  the  lung  an  exclusive  privilege  to  con> 
•truct  tire-engines,  which  P^ote&^iO^  Beckinaii  thinks  were  the  first  public 
ones  cmploved  in  Paris.  In  1716  an  ordinance  of  ihe  king  directed  a 
lai^er  iiuraLier  than  those  already  in  use,  to  he  distributed  in  diHerent 
parts  of  the  citv,  and  public  nouce  to  be  given  where  tliey  could  he  found 
m  case  of  tire.'  In  1722  there  were  thirty  in  use, '  " 
iiig  to  public  buildings.  As  these  machines  had  a: 
that  Belidnr  neither  mentions  the  fact  nor  refers  t 
After  describing  a  Dutch  one,  No.  148,  he  quotes  (as 
with  ur  vessels)  Ferrault's  descHpliou  of  the  c 


',  besides  other 
r  vessels,  it  is  strungo 
0  Paris  engines  at  all. 
I  if  ho  knew  of  no  others 
s  that  wss  in  the  king's 


of  another  that  Du  Fay  e 
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Ubraiy  fifty  years  before,  and  an 
Strasbourg  in  1725. 

tieopold's  en^nes  do  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  peculiar  feature 
to  vfaich  he  could  Uy  claim  as  inventor.  They  seem  to  nave  been  iden- 
tical or  nearly  so  with  the  one  described  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  forty 
years  before,  (No.  147.)  Each  consisted  of  a  single  pump  with  an  air  ves- 
sel enclosed  in  a  copper  chest.  One  man  raised  a  Jet  by  it  lo  the  height 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  Leopold  kept  the  construciion  for  some 
time  a  secret,  and  with  ihis  view  the  pump  was  entirely  enclosed  in  the 
chest ;  a  cover  being  soldered  on  the  latter.  Bcckman  says  he  made  and 
sold  a  great  numlier  of  them.  In  17S0  he  published  a  description  of  them 
in  a  pamphlet^  and  in  1734  he  inserted  an  account  of  them  in  liis  Thealrum 
Machinanim  Ht/draviiairum,  a  work  published  that  year  at  Leipsic  in 
three  volumes  folio. 

lexed  figure.  No,  148,  exhibit!  an  improvement  on  Leopold's 
!,  having  two  cylinders  and 
ngby  a  double  lever.    Small 
■.s  seem  to  have  been  prefer- 
thoBc  of  large  dimensions, 
made  by  Hautsch, 
dern  times.    D(.'fore 
of  hose    pipes, 
wore    certainly  more 
they  could  lie  cajried 
into  any  part  of  a  house  wlion  on 
tire,  but  when  flexible  pipes  of  lea- 
ther and  canvas  became  common, 
their  cfiiciency  was  not  to  be  com- 
•73».  pared  w-ith  that  of  the  large  sizes, 

much  the  i 


only  being  ]ilaced 


on  the   continent  till  Newaham  and  contemporary 

Others  that  approached   in   size   those  in   present   i 

years  after  the  smaller  ones  retained  the   preferenci 

nufacturers  made   six   different  sizes,  the   larger  o 

on  wheels.     Even   in  the   middle   of  the  18th   century  such   as 

presented  by  the  figure  on  the  next  page  were  common  in  that  city. 

■imilar  figure  waa  publlaheil  by  Mr.  Clare  in  1735  m   his  work  on 

motion  of  fluids,  and  so  late  as  1766  it  was  described  (in  the  London 

mwne  for  that  year)  as  the  engine  in  common  use.     As  an  indication 
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the  ISth  centurv,  it  may 
gities  wbicit  hail  tbem  wei^ 
iguUh  them  (com  tho»e  thif 


In  1729  Swiuer  pulilisheJ  his  S^-sIem  of  Hyiirostalica,  in  which  he 
■erted  the  circulara  of  two  rival  engine  makers — Fowke  anj  Newehi 
As  these  doeuraems  contain  some  interesting  particulars  respecting 
■tate  of  practical  hydraulics  at  the  time,  as  well  as  of  fire-engines,  \re  im 
•ome  extracts  from  each,  previous  to  introducing  Newsham's  engine. 

"  Mr.  Fowue.  Niglitingale  Lane,   Wapping :   makes 

"1,  Crnistanf  itream'd  engines  for  extinguishing  fires,  the  large  sizes  plajT' 
two  streams  at  once,  being  the   lirat  and  only  of  their  kind,  and  lines  tiA' 
es,  and  so  contrived  as  to  be  drawn  through,  (and  if' 


a  passage 


e  feot  wide,  wliich  i 


other 


.  can,  and  will  feed  themselves  with  a  sucking  pipe.  Thrir  movements  ars 
easy  and  natural,  having  a  perpendicular  stroke,  and  are  without  either 
rack,  wheel,  chain  or  crank,  whereby  the  friction  is  lessened  more  than 
any  others,  and  consequently  requires  less  strengt)),  are  more  useful, 
1e^  liable  to  disorder  and  decay,  and  much  cheaper  than  any  other ; 
dierefore  are  by  judicious  persons  esteemed  preferable  to  all  others.  By 
screwing  a  pipe  they  water  gardens,  dispersing  the  panicles  of  water  for 
about  fourteen  yards  square,  like  small  rain.  The  four  larger  sizes  rua 
on  wheels,  and  the  other  two  carried  by  two  men  like  a  chair. 

•'  a.  Enoines  which  will  work  either  by  water,  wind,  horses  or  men,  and 
■o  contrived  that  either  may  work  at  a  time,  or  be  assistant  to  each  other, 
whereby  large  (juantities  of  water  may  be  raised,  so  tb»t  if  the  height,  dis- 
tance and  quantity  required  be  known,  the  expense  and  slrengtb  may  Im 
calculated  bo  as  to  serve  cities,  towns,  noblemen  and  gentlemen' 
and  fountains,  brewers,  distillers,  dyers;  and  for  draining  of  lands, 
Knd  mines  of  lead,  coal,  Icc. 

"  3.  PuMPa  which  may  be  worked  by  ore  man,  for  raising  water  ovii  rf' 
any  well  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  deep,  anfficient  (or  ih^' 
service  of  any  private  house  or  family ;  and  so  contrived  that  by  tun 
■  cock,  may  supply  a  cistern  at  the  top  of  the  house,  or  a  bathing  vci 
in  any  room  ;  and  by  screwing  on  a  leather  pipe,  the  water  may  be 
reyea  either  up  stairs  or  in  at  a  window,  in  case  of  any  fire, 
"4-  All  manner  of  ianctes  in  fottniains," 


After  referring  to  a  number  of  machines  erected  by  him  in  London  and 
itB  vicinity,  Mr.  Fowke  concludes  with  a  table  of  prices  of  fire-ene^ineSt 
the  smallest  being  c£14  and  the  largest  e£60.  Newsham's  circular  is  ob- 
"^ionsly  designed  to  counteract  the  effect  of  Fowke's. 

"  Richard  Newsham,  of  Cloth  Fair,  London,  engineer,  makes  the  moat 
useful,  substantial,  and  convenient  engines  for  quenching  fires,  which  carries 
€ontin,ual  streams  tinih  great  force.  He  hath  plav'd  several  of  them  before 
his  majesty,  and  the  nobility,  at  St.  James's,  with  so  general  an  approba- 
tion, that  the  largest  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  for  the  use  of  that 
royal  palace.  And  as  a  further  encouragement  (to  prevent  others  from 
making  the  same  sort,  or  any  imitation  thereof)  his  majesty  has  since  been 
graciously  pleas*d  to  grant  him  his  second  letters  patent,  tor  the  better  se- 
curing his  property  in  this,  and  several  other  inventions  for  raising  water 
from  any  depth,  to  any  height  required. 

"  The  largest  engine  will  go  through  a  passage  about  three  foot  wide,  in 
complete  working  order,  without  taking  off  or  putting  on  any  thing  :  and 
may  be  worked  with  ten  men  in  the  said  passage.  One  man  can  quickly 
and  with  ease,  move  the  largest  size  about,  in  the  compass  it  stands  in: 
and  is  to  be  play'd  without  rocking,  upon  any  uneven  ground,  with  hands 
and  feet,  or  hands  only,  which  cannot  be  parallcKd  by  any  other  sort  what- 
soever. There  is  conveniency  for,  above  twenty  men  to  ftpply  tlieir  full 
strength,  and  yet  reserve  both  ends  of  the  cistern  clear  from  incumbrance, 
that  others  at  the  same  time  may  be  pouring  in  water,  which  drains  through 
large  copper  strainers.  The  staves  that  are  fixed  through  the  leavers, 
along  the  sides  of  the  engine,  for  the  men  to  work  by,  though  very  light, 
as  alternate  motions  with  quick  returns  require  ;  yet  will  not  spring  and 
lose  time  the  least :  but  the  staves  of  such  engines  as  are  wrought  at  the 
ends  of  the  cistern,  will  spring  or  break,  if  they  be  of  such  a  length  as  it 
necessary  for  a  large  engine,  when  a  considerable  power  is  apply  *d  :  and 
cannot  be  fix'd  fast,  because  they  must  at  all  limes  be  taken  out  before 
that  engine  can  go  through  a  passage.  The  playing  two  streams  at  onoe, 
do  neither  issue  a  greater  quantity  of  water,  nor  is  it  new,  or  so  useful, 
there  having  been  of  the  like  sort  at  the  steel-yard,  and  other  places,  thirty 
or  fortv  years ;  and  the  water  beinff  divided,  the  distance  and  force  are 
accordingly  lessened  thereby. 

"  Those  who  pretend  to  make  the  forcers  work  in  the  barrels,  with  a  per- 
pendicular stroke,  without  rack,  wheels,  chains,  crank,  pully,  or  the  like, 
by  any  kind  of  contrived  leavers,  or  circular  motion  whatsoever,  with  lest 
friction,  than  if  guided  and  work'd  by  wheel  and  chains,  (which  of  all 
methods  is  the  best,)  do  only  discover  their  ignorance  ;  they  may  as  rea* 
sonably  argue,  that  a  great  weight  can  be  dragg'd  upon  a  sledge,  with  at 
little  strength,  as  if  drawn  upon  wheels. 

"  As  to  the  treddles,  on  which  the  men  work  with  their  feet,  there  is  no 
method  so  powerful,  with  the  like  velocity  or  quickness,  and  more  natural 
and  safi?  for  the  men.  Great  attempts  have  been  made  to  exceed,  but  none 
yet  could  equal  this  sort ;  the  fifth  size  of  which  hath  play*d  above  the 
grasshopper  upon  the  Royal  Exchange  ;  which  is  upwards  of  Mxy-five 
yardri  high,  ana  this  in  the  presence  oi  many  thousandf  spectators. 

"  Those  with  suction  feed  themselves  with  water  from  a  canal,  pond, 
well,  &c.  or  out  of  their  own  cisterns,  by  the  turn  of  a  cock,  withoiit  in- 
ternipting  the  stream.  They  are  far  less  liable  to  disorder,  much  more 
duniblc  in  all  their  parts,  than  any  extant,  and  play  off  large  quantities  of 
water  to  a  great  distance,  either  from  the  engine,  or  a  leather  pipe,  or 
pipes  of  any  length  requirM  ;  (the  screws  all  fitting  each  other.)  This  the 
cumbersome  squirting  engines,  which  take  up  fouT  Ume^  rcvox^  tq^tsv^  c'vck- 
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not  perform!  neither  do  ihey  throw  one  fourth  part  of  their  water  on  tha 
firs,  a,  the  like  diilances,  but  lone  it  \>y  the  way;  iior  can  tliey  use  leUbw 
pipo  with  thern  to  much  rulvanluge.  whatever  necessity  there  may  be  for 
IL  The  five  lar^  sizes  go  tijioii  wheels,  well  box'il  with  brass,  ftUed  to 
ibong  iron  axles,  and  the  nther  ia  to  be  carritid  like  a  chair." 

No.  150  is  a  vurtical  section  c^the  pntnpc 
in  Ncwsliam's  engine,  with  the  air  vessel 
between  them,  and  showing  also  the  secion 
and  chains  by  which  motion  is  transmitced 
from  the  levers  to  the  piston  rods,  and  th« 
latter  preserved  in  a  perpendicular  positioD. 
The  chains  are  similar  to  watch  chains  in 
their  construction,  and  the  length  of  each 
is  equal  to  the  arc  of  one  of  the  sectors. 
Four  are  used,  two  to  each  sector.  Their 
mode  of  operation  is  in  this  manner :  One 
end  of  a  chain  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  a 
piston  rod,  by  a  bolt  and  nut  as  represent- 
ed, and  the  other  end  riveted  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  sector;  so  tliat  when  the 
latter  is  turned  down  by  depressing  die 
lever,  it  necessarily  draws,  by  this  chain, 
the  piston  down  with  it.  Another  chain  is 
fastened  in  the  same  manner  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  piston  rod,  (that  is  above  rhc  cy- 
linder,) ana  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
■ector,  and  hence  ulien  the  lever  is  elevated,  this  chain  raises  the  piston  with 
a.  He  probably  derived  the  idea  of  thus  working  them  from  Newcomen's 
mode  of  working  pumps  by  the  atmospheric  steam-engine.  The  round 
spening  below  the  valves  in  the  above  figure,  is  where  the  suction  ])ipe 
u  continued  to  the  hose,  shown  at  one  end  of  the  cistern  in  the  next  figure 
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No.  151  18  an  externa]  Tiew  of  one  of  Newsham's  engines  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Labclye,  the  engineer  of  Westminster 
bridge,  and  inserted  by  Desaguliers  in  the  second  vohime  of  his  Plnloso- 
pby,  in  1744.     Its  general  appearance  is  far  inferior  to  modem  ones,  but 
the  essential  parts — the  pumps — were  equal  to  those  now  used.     The 
strong  iron  shaft  by  which  the  pistons  were  raised  and  depressed  was 
continued  along  the  top  of  the  cistern,  and  to  it  the  levers  were  secured 
M  at  iiresent ;  but  in  addition  to  the  levers,  sectors,  like  those  tliat  moved 
the  pistons,  were  also  fastened  to  it — portions  of  two  of  these  are  sliown  in 
the  cut,  and  there  were  two  others  near  the  upright  case  :  to  their  up|>er 
parts,  two  long  strips  of  plank,  or  trcddlcs,  were   suspended  by  short 
chains,  and  on  these  planks,  six  men,  who  stood   upon  the  cistern  and 
held  by  the  hand  rails,  alternately  threw  their  weight ;  first  on  the  t red- 
dle on  one  side  of  the  carriage,  and  then  on  the  other,  and  thus  aided  the 
firemen  at  the  levers  in  working  the  engine.     The  box  or  trough,  with  a 
grate  within  it,  at  the  end  of  the  cistern,  was  for  the  purpose  of  emjnying 
buckets  of  water  to  supply  the  pumps,  when  the  suction  j)ipe  (figur<?d  be- 
low it)  was  not  used.     The  small  flap  on  the  end  of  the  upright  case  co- 
vered printed  directions  how  to  use  and  keep  the  engine  in  order. 

If  the  section,  No.  150,  be  compared  with  English  engines  in  previous 
use,  one  of  which  is  figured  at  No.  149,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how 
great  were  the  improvements  that  Newsham  introduced.  Independently 
of  the  three  most  original  of  his  contributions — the  sectors  and  chains— 
treddles — and  working  the  pumps  with  long  staves  at  the  sides  of  the 
carriage  instead  of  short  ones  at  the  ends — the  whole  machine  was  im- 
proved more  or  less  in  every  parL  To  keep  the  cistern  and  levers  as  low 
as  poMible,  the  carriage  was  placed  on  bent  assies.  He  introduced  and 
improved  the  three-way  cock,  and  the  goose-neck  was  perfected  in  his 
hands  ;  the  elbows  being  jointed  to  each  other  by  very  fine  screws.  De- 
saguliers thought  that  no  part  of  the  engine  could  l)e  altered  for  tlie  bet- 
ter. A  writer  in  the  London  Magazine  for  1762,  (page  395,)  says  that 
Newsham  in  these  machines  gave  "  a  nobler  present  to  his  country  than 
if  lie  had  added  provinces  to  Great  Britain."  Their  merits  were  gene- 
rally ncknowledged :  he  received  orders  for  them  from  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  it  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter  that  those 
fir»t  used  in  this  city  were  made  by  him. 

The  celebrity  his  engines  ac<]uired  had  a  blighting  effect  on  other  ma 
nufacturers — like  Aaron's  rod  swallowing  up  those  of  his  competitors. 
His  engines  were  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  parishes  throughout  the 
country  generally,  and  also  by  the  various  insurance  companies,  which, 
unlike  ours,  are  at  the  sole  expense  of  extinguishing  fires,  and  of  provid- 
ing the  means  to  effect  it.  Every  insurance  company  in  English  cities 
keeps  in  its  pay  a  number  of  firemen  to  take  charge  of  and  work  its  own 
engines.  Two  horses  are  attached  to  each  engine  to  draw  it  to  and 
from  fires.  The  height  of  the  jet  from  Newsham's  engines  was  about 
fifty  feet.  He  mentions  in  his  circular  having  thrown  it  to  an  elevation 
^^fifiV'fi"'^  y^^^^  ^^ut  he  was  certainly  mistaken. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made  in  English  fire-engines  since 
Newsham's  time,  but  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  carriage,  and  to  do- 
tails  and  arrangements  of  the  various  parts.  Treddles  are  dispensed  with, 
ind  the  carriages  are  made  longer,  so  that  a  greater  number  of  men  can 
be  employed  in  working  them.  They  resemble  American  engines  so 
closely,  that  a  separate  figure  of  a  modern  English  engiiio  is  unnecessary. 
The  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  No.  154.  Others  on  the  principle  of  the 
•ami-roCai'y  pump,  (No.  140,)  are  also  used  to  a  limited  exxeivt  vciY^ox^^fiu 
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The  following  figure   o1 
KMtl  du  Fondear  ;  PiU-ib, 

vetael  arran^J  in  the  uauol  \ia.y.  One  nf  t 
chamber,  is  shown  in  section.  The  cistern  u 
lish  or  Arncrican  eneiriea,  and  rroia  tlie  consequent  lieight  tif  t}ic  lever* 
would  seeto  more  inconvenient  to  be  worked.  The  suction  pipe  it  of 
copper  with  folding  joinia,  and  b,  perforated  hollow  ball  nt  the  extremity  to 
prevent  dirt  or  gravel  from  entering  with  the  water.  A  short  Icaihcm 
tube  connects  this  pipe  with  the  suction  cock.  This  eng'ine  is  worked  at 
the  ends  of  the  carriage,  and  llie  piston  rods  arc  connected  to  the  lever  by 
Blings,  and  made  to  rise  and  full  in  a  perpendicular  position  by  radius  bars 
jointed  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  latter,  and  to  permanent  pieces  that  pro- 
ject from  the  frame  that  supports  the  fulcrum. 


to  which  the  &ir  u 
iprmg  of  tJiat  fluid   beii 


n  of  the  jet  depends  upon  the 
ihe  tur  chamber  is  sttbji^cted;  the  elasticity  o 
iuTersely  as  the  epace  it  is  made  to  occupy.  Before  a 
work  the  interior  of  the  chamber,  like  that  of  all  empty  vessels,  (to  use  a 
Tul^r  solecism,)  is  filled  with  common  air,  of  that  di-gree  of  deiuily  in 
which  it  appears  near  the  earth's  surface  ;  but  when  tlie  pumps  arc  set  to 
work,  the  water  forced  by  them  into  the  chamber  crowds  ilie  air  Into  the 
dome  nr  upper  pait  of  tliat  vessel,  whence  there  is  no  passage:  for  it*  es- 
cape; and,  OS  the  liquid  accumulates,  the  air  is  condensed  more  and  more, 
antil.by  its  renction  on  the  surfnre  of  the  water,  it  drives  the  latter  through 
the  jet  or  hose  pipe,  and  with  a  force  exactly  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  xli  comprossure.  Thus  if  the  voltinne  of  air  in  the  chamber  be  com- 
pressed  int.)  half  iu  bulk,  the  jet  would  rise  to  about  32  or  33  feet,  (if  not 
retarded  by  friction,  angles  or  other  impcrfeclions  in  the  pipe;)  and  if  it 
were  made  to  occapy  one  third  of  its  former  space,  its  spring  woiUd  be 
riirae  times  greater  than  common  air,  and  would  force  the  jet  to  an  ele«M 
tioa  oCahoM  Gi  or  66  feet;  and  so  on.     A  tabular  itatemem,  Bimiiaral 
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Ae  Mowing,  exhibidiig  the  reladon  between  the  height  of  a  jet  and  the 
•it's  compressore,  has  long  been  published.  It  is,  however,  of  little  use 
to  practiad  men.  We  doubt  if  a  column  of  water  of  the  size  of  those 
thiown  by  ordinaty  engines  could  be  raised  by  any  means,  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  orifice  of  the  pipe  whence  it  issued :  the  resistance  of  tho 
atmosphenj  would  disperse  it  before  it  could  reach  that  elevation. 

T«lnM  oT^  coauiiied  ia  th«  air  Ratio  of  the  air*!  Half  ht  to  which  it  is  aud  tha 

^       "'to  ^       eiastieitj.  watar  will  tpoau 

-  -   .  2   -   -   .    33  feet 
-  3   -   -   -    66  " 

---4---    99" 

-  -  -  6  -   -   -  132  " 

-  -  .  6  ...  166  " 

-  -  -  7  ...  198  " 

-  .  -  8  ...  231  « 

-  -  -  9  -   -   .  264  '« 
tV   -   -  -  10  -   -   -  297  " 

Gh-eat  as  are  the  advantages  derived  from  air  chambers,  some  attention 
to  them  is  required  in  order  to  secure  at  all  times  the  benefit  they  aro 
designed  to  impart.  When  neglected  (and  we  believe  few  parts  of  an 
engine  exercise  the  attention  of  firemen  less)  they  often  become  actually 
injurious,  for  when  no  advantage  is  derived  from  the  elasticity  of  the  con- 
fined air,  the  water  is  impeded  in  its  progress  by  passing  through  them. 
Upon  the  trial  of  engines  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the  water  is  thrown 
higher  at  their  first  working  than  after  they  have  been  a  few  minutes 
in  use,  and  this  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  firemen  to  make  the 
jet  reach  the  first  elevation.  This  result  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to 
Htigue  in  the  men — to  obstacles  in  the  pipes — to  grit  or  sand  under  the 
Tilves,  &c.  whereas  in  fact  it  was  often  due  to  the  air  vessel  alone  ;  t.  e. 
to  the  escape  of  air  from  it.  This  escape  may  be  occasioned  by  mi- 
nute leaks  in  the  chamber,  but  when  no  such  imperfections  exist  the  air 
frequently  makes  its  exit,  and  its  place  becomes  occupied  by  the  liquid. 
Whenever  air  is  subjected  to  great  pressures  in  contact  with  water,  it  is 
ouickly  absorbed  by  the  latter,  and  in  this  way  it  is  that  it  often  disappears 
from  Uie  air  chambers  of  fire-engines,  and  also  from  those  of  pressure-en- 
gines. Heron's  fountain,  water  rams,  &c.  When  a  long  suction  hose  is 
•ttached  to  an  engine  and  the  latter  worked  at  a  moderate  velocity,  a 
niflScient  supply  of  air  to  replace  that  taken  up  by  the  water,  commonly 
enters,  unknown  to  the  firemen,  through  the  seams  and  joints ;  but  when 
yae  engine  is  fed  by  another  pouring  water  into  its  cistern,  there  is  little 
chance  for  the  requisite  supply  of  air,  unless  a  minute  opening  were  lefb 
in  the  cap  that  screws  over  itie  orifice  of  the  suction  pipe,  at  one  end  of 
the  engine. 

The  suction  cocks  of  some  engines  diminish  their  useful  effect  in  con- 
sequence of  the  holes  through  the  plugs  being  smaller  than  other  pas- 
ftees  for  the  water. 

The  great  desideratum  in  modem  fire-engines  is  an  improved  mode  of 
working  them.  At  page  72  we  remarked  that  experimental  researches 
hare  shown  the  usetul  effect  of  a  man  working  a  pump,  in  the  ordinary 
way  with  a  lever,  to  be  fifty  per  cent  less  than  when  he  turns  a  crank ; 
and  that  when  his  strength  is  applied  as  in  the  act  of  rowing,  the  effect  is 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifly  per  cent  more  than  in  moving  a  pump  lever 
This  is  sufficient  to  induce  efforts  to  supersede  the  present  mode  of  work- 
ing the  mimpt  of  fire-engines,  and  particularly  so,  aa  the  \abot  \a  v^ 
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vera  that  few  can  contiiroe  it  above  B  minute  or  two  at  a  tune,  when  if 
ralays  of  men  ore  not  ready,  building*  on  fire  ore  left  to  &Ie.  The  jon 
or  concOBnons  produced  hy  the  violent  contact  of  the  lerera  irith  tlia 
■idea  of  the  carriage  at  every  itroke,  ia  a  source  of  waste  of  firemea's 
energy,  and  want  of  uniformity  in  tbeir  movements  when  at  Tvork,  ii 
another.  In  the  39th  vol.  of  the  London  Mechanics*  Magazine,  a  contn- 
vance  ia  described  for  diminishing  the  shoclu  consequent  on  the  contact 
of  the  levers  with  the  carriage.  It  consists  of  three  spiral  springs  enclosed 
in  cylindrical  cases  secured  on  each  side  of  the  carriage  ;  pads  rest  on  the 
springs  and  project  above  each  caae,  and  upon  them  the  levers  strike  when 

Kulled  down.  Blocks  of  caoutchouc  were  previously  tried,  but  the  vio> 
incc  of  the  blows  soon  rendered  that  material  useless.  The  velod^ 
witli  which  engines  are  sometimes  worked  also  occasions  a  useless  expeo- 
diture  of  their  strength  ;  we  have  seen  some  drawing  water  through  long 
suction  pipes,  and  the  pumps  worked  so  quickly  that  the  water  certainly 
had  not  time  to  pass  through  the  hose  and,^  the  cylinders,  ore  the  jm- 
tons  began  to  descend. 

If  some  mode  of  making  the  carriage  immovable,  and  the  pumps  were 
worked  by  long  cranks  on  each  side,  the  firemen  could  not  only  perfbrra 
fifty  per  cent  more  tabor,  but  they  could  do  it  with  less  exertion,  sad 
consequently  endure  it  longer.  A  modification  of  the  plan  adopted  in 
the  Yures  engine,  page  335,  would  be  still  more  effective  ;  in  addition 
to  which  ropes  might  be  attached  to  the  bars,  and  any  number  of  specta- 
tors could  tlien  assist. 

If  we  review  the  progress  of  lire-engines  in  modem  times,  from  tb* 
simple  syringe  to  the  splendid  machines  of  the  present  day,  we  ahall  find 
that  every  important  improvement  in  the  apparatus  for  raising  the  water, 
was  a  nearer  approach  to  the  engine  described  by  Heron.  Previous  to 
the  16tli  century,  syringes  or  squirts  only  were  in  use,  and  not  till  dw 
Spiritalia  had  been  translated  BJid  printed  do  we  meet  with  the  applica- 
tion of  pumps.  At  first  a  single  working  cylinder  was  employed,  and  the 
pislon  moved  by  a  single  lever  as  in  No.  144  ;  then  two  cylinders,  each 
worked  by  a  separate  lever,  worn  united  to  one  discharging  pipe — next 
the  double  lever,  as  figured  by  Heron,  by  which  an  alternating  movement 
of  the  pistons,  and  a  more  efficient  application  of  the  force  employed  wu 
secured  ;  then  the  goose-neck,  also  mentioned  by  Heron — and  lastly,  the 
air  vessel  made  its  appearance.  If  the  beaudliil  and  philosophical  devic« 
lost  mentioned,  be,  as  some  persons  have  supposed,  a  modem  invention, 
why  is  it  that  no  one  has  ever  rose  up  to  claim  it  1  i's  not  this  a  tacit  ad- 
mission that  it  was  derived  directly  from  the  Spiritalia,  or  from  Vitruvius's 
description  of  the  machine  of  Ctcsibius  'i  To  the  ancients,  then,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  most  valuable  features  in  our  fire-engines,  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  those  used  in  ancient  Kgypt  and  old  Roma 
were  as  effective  as  ours.  If  they  were  not,  it  is  very  strange  that  Heron 
should  have  bit  upon  that  construction  of  them  and  that  arrangement  of 
their  parts,  which  we  have  only  acquired  after  a  centnty  spent  in  ex- 
periments. 

Of  late  years  "  steam  fire-engines"  have  been  introduced  with  mcoesi 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  :  a  small  horizontal  steom-en^ne  with  ita  boiler, 
being  arranged  on  the  carriage  of  the  fire-engine.  One  large  pnmp  cylia- 
der  only  is  used,  and  its  piston  and  that  of  the  steam  cylinder  on  mttsdied 
to  the  same  rod.  Mr.  Braithwoite,  a  London  engineer,  wai,  we  believe, 
die  first  who  made  one  of  these  machines.  The  iteom  cylinder  wm  oevea 
and  a  half  inches  diameter,  and  the  pump  nx  and  a  half;  the  wuer  was 
ioToed  through  an  ajata^  of  seven-eightha  of  aa  inch,  to  an  elevatioD  of 
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UMtf  fiset.  The  time  of  getting  the  apparatus  into  play  from  the  moment 
of  igniting  the  fuel,  was  eighteen  minutes.  When  an  alarm  of  fire  was 
given,  the  fuel  was  kindled  and  bellows  attached  to  the  engine  werp  work- 
ed by  hand.  When  the  horses  were  harnessed  to  drag  the  machine  to 
the  fire,  the  bellows  were  worked  by  the  motion  of  the  wheels.  (See 
London  Mechanics'  Magazine  for  1830,  and  in  volume  xviii,  for  1832, 
there  is  a  figure  and  description  of  one  made  by  Mr.  B.  for  the  Prussian 
government,  being  designed  to  protect  the  public  buildings  of  Berlin.) 

One  or  two  of  these  machines  on  an  improved  plan  by  Mr.  Ericsson, 
are  now  being  constructed  in  this  city. 

Fire-engines  in  America. — The  first  use  of  fire-engines  is  an  import 
tint  event  in  any  country,  and  may  be  considered  as  constituting  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  its  useful  mechanism :  moreover,  wherever  they  are  tnade^ 
they  indicate  a  certain  degree  of  refinement  in  civilization  and  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  mechanic  arts.  To  their  introduction  into  this  conti- 
nent, future  historians  may,  and  probably  will,  have  recourse  for  data  res- 
pecting the  state  of  society  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  and  the  still 
earlier  times  during  which  the  country  was  subject  to  Europe ;  for  the 
circumstances  which  precede,  and  eventually  lead  to  the  adoption  of  fire- 
engines,  invariably  reflect  lighten  the  manners  and  customs,  the  police  and 
other  municipal  regulations  of  the  times,  as  well  as  on  many  of  the  arts, 
particularly  those  connected  with  building.  The  following  extracts  from 
official  records  in  the  clerk's  ofHce,  respecting  their  introduction  into  the 
city  of  New- York,  will  be  found  to  illustrate  some  of  the  above  remarks. 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  squirts  or  engines  were  used  during  the 
bme  the  city  remained  in  possession  of  its  founders ;  viz  :  from  A.  D. 
1614  to  1664.  The  volume  of  Dutch  records  preserved  in  the  clerk's  of- 
fice, to  which  we  referred,  page  299,  contains  several  enactments  relating 
to  fires  and  fire  wardens,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  instruments  for  extin- 
niahing  fires  until  1648,  when  ladders,  hooks  and  buckets  were  ordered 
from  Holland.  As  these  records  have  never  been  printed,  a  few  extracts 
from  the  "Ordinances  of  the  Director-General  and  the  Council  of  the  New 
Netherlands,"  will  be  acceptable  to  most  readers.  The  first  one  is  dated 
May  29,  1647 :  it  cannot,  perhaps,  be  strictly  considered  as  related  to  our 
•abject,  although  it  was  designed  to  remove  a  fruitful  source  of  fires,  viz  : 
M€6rM€y.  On  the  above  date  the  Director-General,  Peirus  Stuyvesantf 
issued  a  proclamation,  addressed  to  certain  of  the  inhabitants  "  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  getting  drunk,  of  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  of  smiting  each 
other  on  the  Lord^s  day  of  rest,  of  which  on  the  last  Sunday,  we  our- 
selves witnessed  the  painful  scenes."  It  appears  from  this  and  other 
edicts  to  the  same  effect,  that  the  governor  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
keeping  a  portion  of  his  people  sober;  and  from  following  a  practice  which 
he  denounces  as  the  "  dangerous,  injurious,  and  damnable  selling,  giving 
oat,  and  dealing  out,  wines,  beers,  and  ardent  spirits  to  the  Indians  or  na- 
tives of  this  land." 

Another  proclamation  i^more  to  our  purpose.  "  Whereat  it  has  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  excellency,  the  Director-General  of  New  Ne- 
therlands, Curacoa,  &c.  and  of  the  Islands  of  the  same,  and  their  Excellen- 
cies the  Councillors,  that  certain  careless  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  ner- 
leeting  to  clean  their  chimnies  by  sweeping,  and  paying  no  attention  to  their 
fires ;  whereby  lately  fires  have  occurred  in  two  houses ;  and  whereas  the 
danger  of  fire  is  greater  as  the  number  of  houses  increases  here  in  New- 
Amsterdam  ;  and  whereas  the  greater  number  of  them  are  built  of  wood 
and  ere  covered  with  reeds,  together  with  the  fact  that  some  of  the  houses 
bnre  wooden  chimnies,  which  are  very  dangeroua:    T\ietelot«^\y^  ^^ 
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prompt  and  excellent  Director-Greneral  and  their  honours  the  CounciUori^ 
It  has  been  deemed  advisable  and  highly  necessary  to  look  into  this  nuift- 
ter,  and  they  do  hereby  ordain,  enact,  and  interdict,  that  from  this  time 
forth  no  wooden  or  platted  chimnies  shall  be  permitted,  . .  .  Those  already 
standing  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  during  the  good  pleasure  of  the 

Jire  toardens As  often  as  any  chimnies  shall  be  discovered  to  be 

foul,  the  fire  wardens  aforesaid  shall  condenm  them  as  foul,  and  the  owner 
shall  immediately,  and  without  any  gainsaying,  pay  the  fine  of  three 
guilders,  for  each  chimney  thus  condemned  as  foul ;  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  maintenance  o{  fire  ladders^  hooki^  and  buckets  ;  which  shall  be  pro- 
vided and  procured  [from  Holland]  the  first  opportunity.  And  in  case  the 
house  of  any  person  shall  be  burned,  or  be  on  nre,  either  through  his  own 
negligence,  or  his  own  fire,  he  shall  be  mulcted  in  the  penalty  of  twenUf' 
five  guilders,  to  be  appropriated  as  aforesaid.  Thus  done,  passed  and  pub- 
lished at  Fort  Amsterdam,  this  23d  day  of  January,  1648." 

This  ordinance  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  the  desired  eSeet, 
since  a  similar  one  was  published  in  September  of  the  same  year.  In  Fe- 
bruary 1656  another  was  issued,  by  which  the  fire  wardens  were  directed  to 
establish  such  penalties  for  chimneys  or  houses  taken  fire  **€is  shall  befinmd 
among  the  cusfoms  of  our  FaUierland,**  At  the  close  of  the  following  year 
the  use  of  squirts  or  engines  docs  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  inha- 
bitants, a  circumstance  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  such  machines 
were  at  that  time  little  used  in  Holland,  and  this  also  appears  from  an  al- 
lusion to  the  practice  of  quenching  fires  there,  in  a  proclamation  prohibi^ 
ing  wooden  chimneys,  flag  roofs,  &c.  "  In  all  well  regulated  cities  and 
corporations,  it  is  customary  that  fire  buckets,  ladders  and  hooks,  are  in 
readiness  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  in  public  houses,  for  the  time  of 
need.  [Here  is  no  mention  of  engines,  although  the  instruments  used  in 
Holland  are  obviously  alluded  to.]  The  Director-General  and  the  coun- 
cillors do  ordain  and  authorize  in  these  premises,  the  burgomasters  of 
tliis  city,  either  personally  or  by  their  treasurer,  promptly  to  demand  for 
every  house,  whether  small  or  large,  one  heaver,  or  eight  guilders  in  8e»- 
w  ant,  according  to  the  established  price;  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  from 
the  revenue  of  the  same,  by  the  first  opportunity,  from  Fatherland,  turn 
hundred  and  fifty  leather  fire  buckets;  and  out  of  the  surplus,  to  have  made 
Boia^fire  ladders  imiifire  hooks :  and  in  addition  to  this,  once  a  year,  to 
demand  for  every  chimney,  one  guilder  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  same.  Thus  done  in  the  session  of  the  director-general  and  coun- 
cillors, held  in  the  fort  of  Amsterdam,  in  New  Netherlands,  this  15th  day 
of  December,  A.  D.  1657." 

After  New  Netherlands  became  a  British  province,  similar  ordinance! 
continued  to  be  enacted  till  the  year  1731,  when  two  of  Newsham's  en- 
gines were  ordered  from  London.  These  were  probably  the  first  fire-en- 
gines used  on  this  continent.  The  following  extracts  are  from  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  common  council. 

"  At  a  common  council  held  the  16th  day  6f  February  1676-7,  in  the 
28^  yeat  of  Charles  II.  Ordered  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons 
that  have  any  of  the  city's  ladders,  buckets  or  hooks  in  their  hands  or 
custody,  forthwith  bring  the  same  unto  the  mayor,  as  they  will  answer  the 
contrary  at  their  peril."  The  same  date  some  wells  were  ordered  to  be 
made  "  for  the  public  good  of  the  city,"  among  which  was  "  one  over 
against  Youleff  Johnson's  the  butcher ;  and  another  in  Broadway  against 
Mr.  Vandike's."  "  At  a  common  council  held  the  15th  day  of  March 
1683,  m  the  36^A  nf  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Ordered  that  provision  be 
made  for  hooks,  ladders  and  buckets,  to  be  kept  in  convenieiit  placei 
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widiin  this  city,  for  avoyding  the  peril  of  fire.'*  No  mention  is  here  made  of 
engines,  nor  in  the  next  extract,  wherein  the  want  of  instruments  to  quench 
fire  it  especially  referred  to.     "  Feb.  28,  1686  :   Whereas  great  damages 
have  been  done  by  fire  in  this  city,  by  reason  there  were  not  instruments 
to  qaench  the  same.     It  is  ordered  that  every  inhabitant  within  the  city 
whose  dwelling  house  has  two  chimnies  shall  provide  one  bucket  for  its 
use :  and  every  house  having  more  than  two  hearths,  shall  have  two 
buckets."  Every  brewer  was  to  provide  six,  and  every  baker  lliree  buck- 
ets, under  a  penalty  of  six  shillings  for  every  bucket  ordered.    "  January, 
1689 :  Ordered  that  there  be  appointed  five  Brent  masters  for  the  city  of 
Xew-York,  as  follows:  Peter  Adolf,  Derek  Vanderbrink,  Derek   Ten 
£yk,  Jacob  Borlen,  Tobias  Stoutenburgh  ;  and  that  five  ladders  be  mado 
to  serve  upon  occasion  of  fire,  with  sufficient  hooks  thereto.'' 

November  16,  1695  :  Every  dwelling  in  the  city  was  to  be  provided 
with  one  or  more  buckets  by  New- Year's  day.  The  tenants  were  to 
provide  them  for  the  houses  they  occupied,  and  the  cost  to  be  deducted 
from  the  rent.  Every  brewer  was  again  ordered  to  procure  for  his  pre- 
mises six,  and  every  baker  three.  Several  buckets  were  lost,  and  the 
public  crier  was  directed  to  give  notice.  These  "  orders"  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  implicitly  obeyed,  for  they  were  frequently  repeated^  and 
in  November  1703,  a  penalty  was  attached  for  noncompliance.  "  Octo- 
ber 1,  1706 :  Ordered  that  Alderman  Vanderburgh  do  provide  for  the 
public  use  of  this  city,  eight  ladders  and  two  fire  hooks,  and  poles  of  such 
length  and  dimensions  as  ho  shall  judge  to  be  convenient,  to  be  used  in 
case  of  fire."  November  20,  1716,  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  number  of  ladders  and  hooks  for  the  public  use  of  this 
city  in  case  of  fire."  In  November  1730,  fire-engines  are  first  men-  * 
tioned.  On  the  18th  of  that  month  among  other  provisions  enacted  for 
the  prevention  and  extinguishment  of  fires,  one  is  in  the  following  words : 
"And  be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  forthwith  provision 
be  made  for  hooks,  ladders  and  buckets,  and  fire-engines,  to  be  kept  in 
convenient  places  within  the  city  for  avoiding  the  peril  of  fire."  At  the 
fame  time  the  inhabitants  were  again  directed  to  provide  and  keep  buckets 
in  their  houses.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  active  measures  to  procure 
the  engines  were  taken  till  the  next  year,  for  under  the  date  of  May  6, 
1731,  the  common  council  "  Resolved  that  this  corporation  do  with  all 
convenient  speed  procure  two  complete  fire-engines y  with  suction  and  all 
maUriaU  thereunto  belonging,  for  the  public  service:  that  the  sizes  thereof 
he  thefourtJi  and  sixth  sizes  <(f  Mr.  Newsham^s  fire-engines  :  and  that  Mr. 
Mayor,  Alderman  Cruger,  Alderman  Rutgers  and  Alderman  Roosevelt, 
or  any  three  of  them,  be  a  committee  to  agree  with  some  proper  merchant 
or  merchants  to  send  to  London  for  the  same  by  the  first  conveyance, 
and  report  upon  what  terms  the  said  fire-engines,  &c.  will  be  delivered  to 
this  corporation." 

On  the  I2th  of  June  the  committee  reported  that  the  engines  could  be 
imported  at  an  advance  of  120  per  cent  on  the  invoice ;  and  they  were 
ordered  accordingly.  They  seem  to  have  arrived  about  the  \st  of  De- 
eemher^  for  on  that  day,  a  room  in  the  City  Hall  was  ordered  to  be  fitted  up 
"for  securing  the  fire-engines."  On  the  \Uh  of  December  a  committee 
of  two  was  appointed  "to  have  the  fire-engines  cleaned  and  the  leathers 
(Hied  and  put  into  boxes,  that  the  same  may  be  fit  for  immediate  use." 
Jamtary  2d,  1732.  The  mayor  and  four  members  of  the  court  were  au- 
thorized to  employ  persons  to  put  the  fire-engines  in  good  order,  and  also 
to  agree  with  proper  persons  to  look  after  and  take  care  of  the  &am^.  \.\. 
appears  that  Anthony  Lamb  was  the  first  superintendent  ot  fiT«*«ii^g^«%^ 
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for  on  the  2ith  afJaaiMary  1735,  the  mayor  was  ordered  "  to  issue  his  w«i^ 
rant  to  the  treasurer  to  pay  Mr.  Anthony  Lamb,  overseer  of  the  fire-enginet» 
or  order,  the  sum  of  three  pounds,  current  money  of  this  colony,  in  lull 
of  one  quarter  of  a  year*s  salary,  due  and  ending  the  first  instant."  On 
the  same  date  a  committee  was  appointed  to  employ  workmen  **  to  put 
them  in  good  repair,  and  that  they  have  full  power  to  agree  with  any 
person  or  persons  by  the  year,  to  keep  the  same  in  such  good  plight,  re- 
pair and  condition,  and  to  play  the  same  as  often  as  there  shall  be  occasioo 
upon  any  emergency." 

AprU  15,  1736.  *'  A  convenient  house  [was  ordered]  to  be  made  conti- 
guous to  the  watch-house  in  the  Broad  street  for  securing  and  well  keeping 
the  fire-engines  of  the  city."  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  engine 
house.  May  1,  1736.  Jacobus  Turk,  a  gunsmith,  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  fire-engines  and  to  keep  them  in  repair  at  his  own  cost,  for 
a  salary  of  ten  pounds  current  money.  Mr.  Turk  undertook  duiin^  the 
next  year  to  make  an  engine,  for  May  15,  1737,  the  common  council  or* 
dered  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  to  be  advanced  "  to  the  said  Jacobus  Turk, 
to  enable  him  to  go  on  with  finishing  a  small  fire-engine  he  is  making  for 
an  experiment :"  probably  the  first  made  in  America.  • 

November  4,  1737.  The  common  council  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  le- 
gislature to  enable  the  corporation  **  to  appoint  four-and-twenty  able  bo- 
died men,  inhabitants  within  this  city,  who  shall  be  called  the  Jiremen  of  this 
city,  to  work  and  play  the  fire-engines  within  the  same,  upon  all  occasiom 
and  emergencies,  when  they  shall  be  thereunto  required  by  the  overseer 
of  the  said  engines,  or  the  magistrates  of  the  said  city :  and  that  the  said 
firemen  as  a  recompense  and  reward  for  that  service,  may  by  the  same 
law  be  excused  and  exempted  from  being  elected  and  serving  in  the  office 
of  a  constable,  or  being  enlisted,  or  doing  any  duty  in  the  militia  regiment, 
troop,  or  companies,  in  the  said  city,  or  doing  any  duty  in  any  of  the  said 
offices  during  their  continuance  as  firemen  aforesaid."  This  law  wti 
passed  W  the  assembly  in  September  following,  and  the  duty  of  firemen  de- 
fined. The  next  notice  of  engines  occurs  ten  years  afterwards,  in  March 
1748,  when  the  corporation  "  ordered  that  one  of  the  fire-engines  of  this 
city,  of  the  second  nze,  be  removed  to  Montgomery's  Ward  of  this  city, 
near  Mr.Hardenbrooks;  and  that  a  shed  be  built  thereabouts  at  the  charge 
of  this  corporation  for  the  securing  and  keeping  the  same."  By  this  it 
appears  that  several  engines  besides  the  two  original  ones  were  then  in 
use.  The  one  just  named  was  a  different  size  (much  smaller)  than  those 
first  ordered.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  additional  ones  were  made  by 
Mr.  Turk,  but  probably  not,  since  both  large  and  small  ones  were  ordered 
from  London  for  several  years  after  this  date.  From  the  following  ex- 
tract we  find  that  several  of  the  large  fire-engines  (the  sixth  size  of  New- 
sham)  belonged  to  the  city.  February  28,  174^,  "Ordered  that  Major 
Vanhousand  and  Mr.  Provost  do  take  care  to  get  a  sufficient  house  built 
for  one  ofilie  large  fire-engines,  to  be  kept  in  some  part  of  Hanover  square 
at  the  expense  of  this  corporation,  and  that  there  be  a  convenience  made 
therein  for  hanging  fifty  buckets :  and  also  ordered  that  there  be  one  hun- 
dred new  fire  buckets  made  for  the  use  of  this  corporation  with  all  con- 
venient speed." 

May  8,  1752.  "  Ordered  that  Jacob  Turk  have  liberty  to  purchase  six 
small  speaking  trumpeU  for  the  use  of  this  corporation,"  t.  e,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  directions  to  firemen  during  conflagrations.  June  20,  1758. 
"  One  large  fire-engine,  one  small  do.  and  two  hand  do."  were  ordered 
to  he  procured  from  London.  My  24,  1761.  Mr.  Turk,  after  superin- 
tending  the  engines  for  twenty-five  ^ean,  ny aa  wx^xteded  by  Jacobiu 
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Scoutenbareh,  who  was  directed  to  take  cliarge  of  them  at  a  salary  of 
thirty  pounds ;  and  **  the  late  overseer,  Mr.  Jacobus  Turk,  [was  ordered 
to]  deliver  up  to  the  said  Jacobus  Stoutenburgh,  the  said  several  fire*«ii- 
gines."  November  19,  1762.  The  firemen  were  directed  to  wear  leather 
caps  when  on  duty.  May  7,  1772.  An  engine  was  ordered  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Out  ward.  July  10,  1772.  "  Aldermi^  Gautier  laid  before 
this  board  an  account  of  the  cost  of  two  fire-engines  belonging  to  Thomas 
Tillier :  and  Alderman  Gautier  is  reouested  to  pufchase  the  same."  jS^ 
tember  9,  1772.  A  committee  was  authonzed  *'  to  purchase  one  other  fire- 
engine  of  David  Hunt."  The  three  engines  last  named  were  probably 
from  England,  for  at  the  time  these  machines  were  in  the  list  of  ordinary 
imported  manufactures. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  some  engines  were  made  in  Massachusetts  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  October  1767,  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton, irritated  by  the  exacdons  and  disgusted  with  the  parasites  of  mo- 
narchy, determined  in  a  town  meeting  to  cease  importing  from  the  31st  of 
December  following,  numerous  articles  of  British  manufacture,  among 
which  were  enumerated  anchors,  nails,  pewter-ware,  clothing,  hats,  car- 
riages, cordage,  furniture,  and  Jire-enginee.  And  in  March  1768,  the  As- 
sembly resolved,  "  that  this  house  will,  by  all  prudent  means,  endeavour 
to  discountenance  the  use  of  foreign  superfluities,  and  to  encourage  the 
manufactures  of  this  province ;"  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  en- 
gines either  had  been,  or  then  could  be  made  in  the  province ;  otherwise 
It  is  not  likely  that  their  importation  would  have  been  denounced.  As 
an  article  of  trade  they  were,  from  the  limited  number  required,  insignifi- 
cant— they  had  no  connection  with  luxury  ;  and  so  far  from  being  *'  su- 
perfluities," they  were  necessary  to  protect  the  property  of  the  people 
from  destruction — they  would  therefore  be  among  the  last  things  that  a 
people  would  cease  to  import  while  unable  to  make  them. 

It  w^as  not  till  several  years  after  the  close  of  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence that  fire-engines  were  made  in  this  and  some  other  cities.  They 
have,  however,  long  been  made  here  and  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  &c. 
Small  engines  were  formerly  used,  but  they  have  gradually  disappeared, 
the  manufiu;turers  confining  themselves  principally  to  the  largest.  The  use 
of  buckets  has  also  been  discontinued  on  account  of  the  extensive  applica- 
tion of  hose.  Village  engines  are  sometimes  constructed  with  single  cy- 
linders and  double  acting,  but  being  more  liable  to  derangement,  they  are 
not  extensively  used.  Rotary  engines  are  also  made  m  some  parts  of 
New-England,  on  the  principle  of  Bramah  and  Dickenson's  pumps,  (No. 
138.)  As  ordinary  fire-engines  are  merely  forcing  pumps,  arranged  in 
carriages  and  furnished  witn  flexible  pipes  ;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  radical  improvement  upon  them  can  be  effected.  The  pump  itself 
is,  perhaps,  not  capable  of  any  material  change  for  the  better;  and  it  is  at 
mresent  essentially  the  same  as  when  used  by  Ctesibius  and  Heron  in 
Egypt,  twenty  centuries  ago :  hence  fire-engines,  since  hose  pipes  and  air 
chambers  were  introduced,  have  differed  from  each  other  chiefly  in  the 
carriages  and  in  the  arrangement  and  dimensions  of  the  pumps — as  the 
position  of  the  cylinders,  modes  of  working  the  pistons,  bore  and  direction 
of  the  passages  for  the  water,  &c.  In  these  respects  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  European  and  American  engines;  nor  in  the  varieties 
of  the  latter.  Those  made  in  Philadelphia  rather  resemble  French  and 
Gterman  engines,  in  working  the  pumps  at  the  ends  of  the  carriages,  and 
without  the  sectors  and  chains ;  while  New- York  engines  are  precisely 
the  same  as  Newsham's,  both  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pumps  and  mode 
of  working  them,  with  the  exception  of  treddleti  wYi\c\i  «xe  not  ^^oae^ 


No,  153  represents  an  external  »iew  of  a  Philadelpliia  engine  ; 
pomps  and  air  r«ssel  are  arranged  u  in  No.  150,  but  tbe  piston  rod*  at« 
eoonected  directly  to  the  bent  lever,  which  u  moved  by  a  double  set  of 
handle!  or  slaves.  A  number  of  men  stand  upon  each  end  of  the  ci^Iem  and 
work  the  engine  by  the  staves  nearest  to  them,  while  others  on  the  ground 
apply  th^r  strength  u>  the  staves  at  the  extremities  of  (he  lever.  The 
staves  turn  upon  studs  at  the  centre  of  the  cross  bars,  and  when  put  )□ 
operabon,  fail  into  clAsps  that  retain  them  in  their  places.  Frovisian 
■a  made  to  convey  the  stream  either  from  the  lower  or  from  the  appc- 
part  of  the  air  chamber.  Hose  companies  supply  the  engines  with  water. 
The  firemen,  as  in  all  American  cities,  arc  volunteers,  and  generally  coa~ 
■isi  of  young  tradesmen  and  merchants'  clerks,  &c.  They  are  exempt 
from  militia  and  jury  duty.  Each  member  pays  a  certain  sura  on  ms 
admission,  and  a  small  annual  subscription..  A  fine  is  also  imposed  upon 
any  one  appearing  on  duly  without  his  appropriate  dress  (see  Bgnre  in  the 
cut)  as  well  for  l>eing  absenL  A  generous  spirit  of  rivaliy  exists  among 
the  different  companies,  which  induces  them  lo  keep  their  engines  in  ■ 
lugh  state  of  working  order. 


uriiPI,iJ4>ililpt<iiFlra.«igiiii^ 
No.  154  exhibits  a  New- York  engine.  The  pump  cylinders 
isnged  and  worked  precisely  as  shown  in  the  section  Uo.  130.  They 
are  six  and  a  half  inches  diameter,  and  the  pistons  have  a  stroke  of  nine 
inches.  Previous  to  the  formation  of  hose  companies,  each  engine  was 
provided  with  a  reel  of  hose  ;  this,  when  not  in  use,  was  covered  by  a 
case  of  varnished  cloth  or  leather.  Most  of  the  engines  stilj  have  reels, 
which  are  carried  as  shown  In  the  cut.  The  stream  of  water  is  invariably 
taken  from  the  lop  of  tlie  air  chambers,  which  resemble  the  one  at  No.  150, 
This  practice  is  bad,  because  in  most  cases  that  part  of  ihe  hose  between 
the  goose-neck  and  the  fire  descends  to  the  ground,  and  hence  the  water 
in  the  pipe  is  unnecessarily  diverted  from  its  course  and  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  eflect  is  the  result.  In  all  cases  the  hose  had  belter  be  cou- 
nseled to  the  bottom  of  the  air  chamber,  or  to  its  aide  near  the  bolt 
M  in  Nob.  U8,  152,  155.     Very  long  chambers  (as  the  one  in  No, 
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Ano-  York  Fire-Engine. 

of  the  liquid  more  than  others  which  discharge  it  from 
the  ■water  hae  lo  descend  in  ihem  Dearly  perpendicu- 
;   orifice  of  ihc  pipe,  and  its   direction  is  then   precisely 

i  to  rise  perpend  icularlj  ii>  irde 


Erenen  lake  pride  : 
most  of  ihem  are  finished  i 
whole  of  the  iron  work,  ex 
with  silver;  every  part  foi 
and  -while  all  the  wood  w 


prohably  m 

:hines,  and  hence 


n  American  engines  a 

iiiting  their  respoctivo  i 
Q  the  most  auperb  and  expensive  manner.  The 
cept  the  lire  of  the  wheels,  is  frequently  plated 
-med  of  braaa  is  brought  to  the  highest  polish ; 
□rk,  including  the  wheels,  ia  elegantly  pointed 
and  gilded,  the  backs,  fronts,  and  panels  of  the  case  that  encloses  the 
air  chamber  and  pumps,  are  enriched  with  historical  and  emblematical 
paintings  and  carved  work,  by  the  first  artists. 

A  new  organiaation  of  the  fire  department  of  New-York  has  long  been 
bi  contemplation,  and  the  project  of  a  law  to  that  efiect,  is  at  this  ume 
under  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  of  the  corpo- 

The  most  valuable  contribution  of  American  mechanicians  to  the  means 
of  extinguishing  fires  is  the  rire/ed  hose,  invented  by  Sellers  and  Pennock 
of  Philadelphia.     It  is  too  well  known  both  here        '  '    ~ 


quire  particular  description.  No  modern  apparatus  ii 


mplete  without  St. 


The  Mechanics'  Institute  of  New- York  offered  a  gold  medal  (in  January 
1840)  for  the  best  plan  of  a  Steam  fire-engine.  The  publication  of  the 
notice  was  very  limited,  and  but  two  or  three  plans  were  sent  in.  Of 
these,  one  by  Mr.  Ericsson,  a  European  engineer  now  in  tills  country,  re- 
ceived the  prize.  No.  155  represents  a  riew  of  the  engine.  No.  166  a 
longitudinal  section  of  the  boiler,  steam  engine,  pump,  air  vessel  onii  blow- 
ing apparatus.  No,  157,  plan.  No.  153,  a  transverse  section  of  the  boiler 
through  the  furnace  and  steam  chamber.  No.  159,  the  lever  or  handle 
for  working  the  blowing  apparatus  by  hand.  The  following  la  the  invea- 
tnr's  description,  in  which  the  same  letters  of  reference  denote  the  Bams 
paru  in  all  the  figures. 
_  44 
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[Book  I 


"  A  the  double  acting  force  pump,  cast  of  gun  metal,  firmly  secured  to  i}ie 
carriage  frame  by  four  strong  brackets  cast  on  its  sides,  a,  a.  Suction 
valves,     a',  a',  Suction  passages  leading  to  the  cylinder,     a".  Chamber 


containing  ilie  a 

pipes  a'",  a"',  to  wbicli  tJie  hose 
ner,  and  closed  by  tiie  ordinary 
pa4aages  at  the  top  of  the  cylinde 


0  which  chamber  are  connected  suction. 
9  attached  by  screws  in  the  usual  man- 
icrew  cap.  The  dellvenng  valves  acA 
are  similar  to  those  Just  mentioned. 


B  the  ajr  vessel,  of  a  globular  form,  made  of  copper,  h  i  delivery 
pi^,  to  which  the  pressure  hose  is  attached  :  when  only  one  jet  is  re- 
quired, the  opposlle  pipe  may  be  closed  by  a  screw  cap,  as  usual.  The 
piston  or  bucket  of  the  force  pump  to  be  provided  with  double  leather 
packing:  [cupped  Icatliors]  the  piston  rod  to  be  made  of  copper. 


ahfLS.]  aieam  FirfBHgme.  Ut 

"C  the  boiler,  conBtmcted  on  tbe  principle  of  the  ordinuy  locomodTe 
Miler,  and  containing  27  tubes  of  1}  inch  diameter.  The  top  of  the  ateam- 
iamberand  the  horizontal  part  of  the  boiler  should  be  covered  with  wood, 

prevent  the  radiation  of  neat     e  the  fire  door,    c*  the  aih  pan. 


e"  a  box  attached  to  end  of  boiler,  inclosing  the  exit  of  the  tubes.  Tb* 
ot  air  from  the  tubes  received  bj  this  box  la  passed  off  through  smoke 
jpe  e"',  which  is  carried  through  D  D,  making  a  half  spiral  turn  round 
le  air  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  c*,  iron  brackets  riveted  to  the 
(Hler,  and  bolted  to  the  carriage  frame,  c*,  a  wrought  iron  stay,  also 
<4ted  to  the  carria^  irame,  for  supporting  the  bonxonta^^^vcXoi^&ANio&aR. 


Sieam  Fure-Mi^^.  [BookDI 

"  E,  a  cylindrical  box  attached  to  the  top  of  the  ateam  chamber,  contus- 
ing a  conical  steam  valve  e,  and  also  safety  valve  ef.  if'  screw  with 
handle  connected  to  the  steam  valve,  for  admitting  or  shutting  off  the  steam. 
^"  induction  pipe,  for  conveying  the  steam  to 

F,  the  steam  cylinder,  provided  with  steam  passages  and  slide  valve  of 
the  usual  construction,  and  secured  to  the  carnage  frame  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  force  pump,  f  Eduction  pipe,  for  carrying  off  the  steam  into  the 
atmosphere,  f*  Piston,  provided  with  metallic  packing,  on  Barton*s 
plan,  y^^  Piston  rod  of  steel,  attached  to  the  piston  rod  of  the  force 
pump  by  means  of 

G.  a  crosshead  of  wrought  iron,  into  which  both  piston  rods  are  inserted 
and  secured  by  keys,  g^  Tappet  rod  attached  to  the  crosshead,  for  mov- 
ing the  slide  valve  of  the  steam  cylinder  by  means  of  nuts  ^,  ^,  which 
may  be  placed  at  any  position  on  the  tappet  rod. 

H.  Spindle  of  wrought  iron,  working  in  two  bearings  attached  to  the 
cover  of  the  steam  cyhnder,  the  one  end  thereof  having  fixed  to  it,  A 
a  lever,  moved  or  struck  ultimately  by  the  nuts  ^,  g^,  h'  a  lever,  fixed  to 
the  middle  part  of  the  spindle  H,  for  moving  the  steam  valve  rod. 

I.  Force  pump  for  supplying  the  boiler,  constructed  with  spindle 
valves  on  the  ordinary  plan  ;  the  suction  pipe  thereof  to  communicate 
with  the  valve  chamber  of  the  water  cylinder,  and  the  delivering  pipe  to 
be  connected  to  the  horizontal  part  of  the  boiler,  t.  Plunger  of  foi'ce  pump, 
to  be  made  of  gun  metal  or  copper,  and  attached  to  the  crosshead  G. 

J.  Blowing  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  square  wooden  box,  with  pan- 
eled sides,  in  which  is  made  to  work  a  square  piston  ^',  made  of  wood, 
joined  to  the  sides  of  said  1k)X  by  leather.  /,  Circular  holes  or  openings 
through  the  sides,  for  admitting  atmospheric  air  into  the  box ;  these  holei 
being  covered  on  the  inside  by  pieces  of  leather  or  India  rubber  cloth  to 
act  as  valves,  y ,  are  similar  holes  through  the  top  of  the  box,  for  passing 
off  the  air  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  into 

K.  Receiver  or  regulator,  which  has  a  movable  top  ^,  made  of  wood, 
joined  by  leather  to  the  upper  part  of  the  box  ;  a  thin  sheet  of  lead  to  be 
attached  thereto,  for  keepmg  up  a  certain  compression  of  air  in  the  regu 
later.  k\  Box  or  passage  made  of  sheet  iron,  attached  to  the  blowing 
apparatus,  and  havmg  an  open  communication  with  the  regulator  at  V : 
to  this  passage  is  connected  a  conducting  pipe,  as  marked  by  dotted  lines 
in  No.  156,  for  conveying  the  air  from  the  receiver  into  the  ash  pan,  under 
the  furnace  of  the  boiler  at  !<!'' ;  this  conducting  pipe  passes  along  the  in- 
side of  the  carriage  frame  on  either  side. 

L,  L.  Two  parallel  iron  rods,  tr  "Which  the  piston  of  the  blowing  ap- 
paratus is  attached  :  these  rods  work  through  guide  brasses  /,  /,  and  they 
may  be  attached  to  the  crosshead  G,  by  keys  at  V ^  V,  The  holes  at  the 
ends  of  the  crosshead  for  admitting  these  rods  are  sufficiently  large  to  al- 
low a  free  movement  whenever  it  is  desirable  to  work  the  blowing  appa- 
ratus independently  of  the  engine. 

M.  Spindle  of  wrought  iron,  placed  transversely,  and  working  in  two 
bearings  fixed  under  the  carriage  frame :  to  this  spindle  are  fixed  two 
crank  levers  m,  m,  which  by  means  of  two  connecting  rods  m'  m',  give 
motion  to  the  piston  rods  L,  L,  by  inserting  the  hooks  w",  m",  into  the 
•yes  at  the  ends  of  the  said  piston  rods. 

N.     Crank  lever,  fixed  at  the  end  of  spindle  M,  which  by  means  of 

O.     Crank  pin,  fixed  in  the  carriage  wheel,  and  also 

P.  Connecting  rod,  will  communicate  motion  to  the  blowing  appara* 
las,  whenever  the  carriage  is  in  motion,  and  the  above  parts  duly  con* 
a§atod. 


8Lj  Jpwc  XCTtiflyWi 

''A  pin  n  is  fixed  in  lever  N,  placed  at  such  distance  from  the  centre  of 
Spindle  M,  that  it  will  fit  the  hole  nf  of  the  lever  shown  in  No.  159,  whilst 
ir'  receives  the  end  of  the  spindle  M.  Whenever  the  blowing  apparatus 
10  to  he  worked  by  the  engine  or  by  manual  force,  the  connecting  rod  P 
should  be  detached  by  means  of  the  lock  at  p.  The  carriage  frame  should 
be  made  of  oak,  and  plated  with  iron  all  over  the  outside  and  top  ;  the 
top  plate  to  have  small  recesses,  to  meet  the  brackets  of  the  cylinders,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing.  The  lock  of  the  carriage,  axles,  and  springs  to  be 
made  as  usual,  only  differing  bv  having  the  large  springs  suspended  heiow 
the  axle.  The  carriage  wheels  to  be  constructed  on  the  suspension  prin- 
ciple ;  spokes  and  rim  to  be  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  very  light. 

The  principal  object  of  a  steam  fire-engine  being  that  of  not  depending 
Dn  the  {>owcr  or  diligence  of  a  large  number  of  men,  one  or  two  horses 
ihould  always  be  kept  in  an  adjoining  stable  for  its  transportation.  The 
Bre  gTdte  and  flues  should  be  kept  very  clean,  with  dry  shavings,  wood  and 
coke,  carefully  laid  in  the  furnace  ready  for  ignition  ;  and  a  torch  should 
ftlways  be  at  hand  to  ignite  the  fuel  at  a  moment's  notice.  To  this  fire- 
engine  establishment  the  word  of  fire  should  be  given,  without  interme- 
diate orders :  the  horses  being  put  to,  the  rod  attached  connecting  the  car- 
riage wheel  to  the  bellows,  and  the  fuel  ienited,  the  engine  may  on  all  or- 
linaiy  occasions  be  at  its  destination,  and  in  full  operation  in  ten  minutes." 

Attempts  to  supersede  fire-engines  were  formerly  common.  Zachary 
Sreyl  is  said  to  be  the  first  who,  in  modern  times,  devised  a  substitute. 
This  consisted  of  a  close  wooden  vessel  or  barrel,  containing  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  water,  and  in  the  centre  a  small  iron  or  tin  case  full  of  gun- 
powder: from  this  case  a  tube  was  continued  through  the  side  or  head  of 
the  barrel,  and  \vas  filled  with  a  composition  that  readily  ignited.  When 
t  room  was  on  fire,  one  of  these  machines  was  thrown  or  conveyed  into 
it,  and  the  powder  exploding  dispersed  the  water  in  the  outer  case  in 
svery  direction,  and  instantly  extinguished  the  flames  although  raging 
vrith  violence  a  moment  l>efore.  In  1723,  Godfrey,  an  English  chemist, 
Dopied  this  device,  and  impregnated  the  water  with  an  **  antiphlogistic*' 
niDstance.  He  named  his  machines  *' water  bombs."  In  the  year  1734, 
the  States  of  Sweden  offered  a  premium  of  twenty  thousand  crowns  for  the 
best  invention  of  stopping  the  progress  of  fires;  upon  which  M.  Fuches,  a 
Oerman  chemist,  introduced  an  apparatus  of  the  same  kind.  Similar  de- 
rices  have  been  brought  forward  in  more  recent  days ;  but  afler  making 
t  noise  for  a  time,  they  have  passed  into  oblivion.  (See  London  Mag^- 
rinc  for  1760  and  1761.) 

Among  the  devices  of  modem  times  for  securing  buildings  from  fire,  may 
be  mentioned  the  plan  of  Dr.  Hales,  of  covering  the  floors  with  a  layer 
of  earth ;  and  that  adopted  by  Harley  in  1775,  of  nailing  over  joists,  floors, 
Kairs,  partitions,  &c.  sheet  iron  or  tin  plate.     To  increase  the  effect  of 
Sre-engines,  the  author  of  this  work  devised  in  1817,  and  put  in  practice 
U  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  in  1820,  the  plan  of  fixing  perforated  copper 
pipes  over  or  along  the  ceilings  of  esch  floor  of  a  factory  or  other  build 
mgi,  and  connecting  them  with  others  on  the  outside,  or  at  a  short  diB 
tuice  from  the  walls,  so  that  the  hose  of  a  fire-engine  could   be  rea 
dily  united  by  screws;  but  the  plan  had  l>een  previously  developed  by  Sir 
W,  Cungreve.     It  has  recently  Ijeen  brought  before  the  public  as  a  new 
inrenrion. 

Of  the  numerous  Fire  Escapes  that  have  been  brought  forward  in  modem 
times,  the  greater  part  are  such  as  were  employed  by  the  ancients  to  scale 
wiDt  uui  to  enter  fortretses,  dse.  in  times  of  war.    It  is  indeed  obvioM 
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thu  the  same  devices  by  which  persons  entered  bmlding*,  iroold  slso  an- 
■wer  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  them  :  and  m  the  utmoit  ingenuity  of 
the  ancients  was  exercised  in  devUing  means  to  accomplish  the  one,  it  wac 
exceedingly  natural  that  modern  inventors  should  hit  upon  similar  conbri- 
Tances  to  effect  the  olher.  In  the  cats  to  the  old  German  translation  of 
Vegetiua,  to  which  we  have  !o  often  referred,  there  are  ladders  of  rop« 
anil  leather,  in  great  variety,  with  hooks  at  the  ends  which  when  thrown 
by  hand  or  an  engine,  were  designed  to  catch  hold  of  the  corners  and  tops 
of  the  walls  or  windows — folding  ladders  of  wood  and  metal,  some  c(»- 
tisting  of  numerous  pieces  screwed  into  each  other  by  the  person  ascend- 
ing, till  he  reached  the  required  elevation  ;  others  with  rollers  at  their 
upper  ends  to  facilitate  their  elevation  by  rearing  them  against  the  front 
of  the  walls — baskets  or  cheats  containing  several  persons  raised  perpen- 
dicularly on  a  movable  frame  by  means  of  a  screw  below,  that  pushed 
out  several  hollow  frames  or  tubes  contained  within  each  other,  like  ihoM 
of  a  teluscnpE!,  whose  united  length  reached  to  the  top  of  the  place  at- 
tacked— somL'tiraes  the  men  were  elevated  in  a  basket  suspended  at 
the  long  end  of  a  lever  or  swapc.  Several  combinauons  of  the  lazy  tongi, 
rr  jointed  parallel  bars  are  also  figured — one  of  these  moved  on  a  ca^ 
riage  raised  a  large  box  containing  soldiers,  and  is  identical  with  a  Gro 
escape  described  in  volome  xxxi  of  the  Transacdona  of  the  London  So- 
ciety of  Arts. 

Anciently  the  authors  of  accidental  fires  were  punished  in  proporticm 
to  the  dt^gTCC  of  negligence  that  occasioned  them  ;  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  repair  to  ihe  extent  of  their  means,  the  damage  done  to  their 
neighbors.  A  law  of  this  kind  was  instituted  by  Moses,  probably  in 
imitation  of  a  similar  one  in  force  among  the  Egyptians.  Other  preven- 
tive measures  consisted  in  the  cGtablisbment  of  watchmen,  whose  dun  it 
was  to  arrest  thieve?  and  incendiaries,  and  to  give  alarm  in  case  of  nre. 
From  the  earliest  days,  those  who  designedly  fired  buildings  were  put  to 
death.  A  very  ancient  custom  which  related  to  the  prevention  of  firei, 
is  ttill  partially  kept  up  in  Europe,  altliough  the  design  of  its  institution 
is  almost  forgotten,  viz  :  the  ringing  of  town  bells  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  as  a  signal  for  the  inhabitants  to  put  out  their  lights,  rsJte 
together  the  fire  on  their  hearths,  and  cover  it  with  an  instrument  named 
a  ettrfeto  ;  a  corruption  of  cout/rejeu,  and  hence  the  evening  peal  becemo 
known  as  "the  curfew  bell."  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  custom  origi- 
nated with  William  the  Conqueror,  but  it  prevailed  over  Europe  long  be- 
fore his  time,  and  wa«  a  very  beneficial  one,  not  only  in  constantly  remind- 
ing  the  people  to  guard  agamst  fire,  but  indicating  to  them  the  usual  lims 
of  retiring  to  rest;  for  neither  clocks  nor  watches  were  then  known,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  sun  they  had  no  device  for  measuring  time.  Alfred 
the  Great,  who  measured  time  by  candles,*  ordered  the  inhabitants  of 
Oxford  to  cotvr  their  fires  on  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  carfax  every  night. 
The  instrument  was  made  of  iron  or  copper.  Its  general  form  may  btt 
understood  by  supposing  a  common  cauldron  turned  upside  down  and 
divided  perpendicularly  through  the  centre;  one  half  being  furnished  with 
a  handle  riveted  to  it  would  be  a  couvre  feu.  When  used  it  was  placed 
over  the  ashes  with  the  open  side  close  to  the  back  of  the  hearth.  (Sea 
Diet  Trsvoux:  Hone's  Evety  Day  Book,  vol.  i.  213,  and  Sbakespeara't 
Borneo  and  Juliet,  Act  iv,  scene  4.) 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward  I.  (A.  D.  1285,)  on  act  wan  pasted 

■  In  Sh*keiip««ra's  plif  of  Riehird  m.  wt  r.  seen*  3,  than  is  •  wfaranea  ondar  A* 
■■■MoraiMldtlotbMeindlM.  n«7  oaMBokad ■nsaeuoDi.sulior which  wasaea^ 
'''^    'mum darJBi Iba nij^t w claody w i ilfcir. 
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igunst  incendiaries,  and  niglit  watchmen  were  ordered  to  be  appomted 
in  eyery  town  and  city.  In  1429  another  act  declared,  '*  If  any  threaten 
by  casting  bills  to  bum  a  house,  if  fnoney  he  not  laid  in  a  certain  place^ 
and  after  do  bum  the  house,  such  burning  shall  be  adjudged  high  trea- 
son." Beckman  says  that  regulations  respecting  fires  were  instituted  in 
Frankfort  in  1460.  In  1468  straw  thatcn  was  forbidden,  and  in  1474 
shingle  roofs  were  prohibited.  The  first  general  order  respecting  fires  in 
Saxony  are  dated  1521,  those  for  Dresden  in  1529,  and  there  is  one  res- 
pecting buildings  in  Augsburg,  dated  1447.  The  following  preamble  to  an 
act  passed  in  the  37th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  by  which  those  found  guilty  of 
the  crimes  enumerated,  were  to  suffer  **  the  pains  of  death,"  is  interesting  in 
more  respects  than  one.  *'  Where  divers  and  sundry  malicious  and  envi- 
ous persons,  being  men  of  evil  perverse  dispositions,  and  seduced  by  the 
instigation  of  the  devil,  and  minding  the  hurt,  undoing  and  impoverish- 
ment of  divers  of  the  kings  true  and  faithful  subjects,  as  enemies  to  the 
comnionwealth  of  this  rcsdm,  and  as  no  true  and  obedient  subjects  unto 
the  kings  majesty,  of  their  malicious  and  wicked  minds,  have  of  late  in- 
vented and  practised  a  new  damnable  kind  of  vice,  displeasure  and 
damnifying  of  the  kin^s  true  subjects  and  the  commonwealth  of  this 
realm,  as  in  secret  bummg  of  frames  of  timber,  prepared  and  made  by  the 
owners  thereof,  ready  to  be  set  up  and  edified  for  houses  :  cutting  out  of 
beads  and  dams  of  pools,  motes,  stews  and  several  waters :  cutting  of 
conduit-heads,  or  conduit-pipes  :  burning  of  wains  and  carts  loaden  with 
coals  or  other  goods :  burning  of  heaps  of  wood,  cut,  felled  and  prepared 
ibr  making  cosds  :  cutting  out  of  beasts  tongues  :  cutting  off  the  ears  of 
the  kings  subjects  :  barking  of  apple  trees,  pear  trees,  and  other  fruit 
trees;  and  divers  other  like  kinds  of  miserable  ofiences,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  Almighty  God  and  of  the  kings  majesty,"  &c.  (Statutes  at 
large.) 

The  crime  of  arson  was  rife  in  old  Rome,  and  it  is  singular  that  the 
mode  of  punishing  those  found  guilty  of  it,  is  among  the  numerous  ancient 
customs  that  have  been  retained  by  Roman  Catholics  in  their  relieious 
institutions.  The  tunica  molesta  of^  the  Romans  was  a  garment  made  of 
paper,  flax,  or  tow,  and  smeared  with  pitch,  bitumen  or  wax,  in  which 
meendianes  were  burnt ;  and  hence  arose  the  peculiar  dress  worn  by  the 
▼ictinis  in  those  horrible,  those  demoniacal  "  Acts  of  faith !"  the  Auto  da 
fe,  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  inquisitions,  (to  which  the  scenes 
in  Smithfield  ana  other  parts  of  £ngland  may  be  added,)  acts,  in  which 
the  order  of  justice  was  completely  reversed — the  sufferers  being  the  inno- 
cents, and  the  court  and  judges  the  real  criminals. 
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Pbesicbb  CiiCivES:  Df  limited  ■pplieatioo — Are  Bodifcfttkws  of  ruaiar  aad  knar  bvrkela 
puip»— Two  kind*  of  preasvre  enfino*— Pituw  preasore  eafiae  deaenbcd  bj  Flodd — Pn.M«ro 
frooi  Belidor — ^AooCher  bjr  Wc*CfBi1k — ^XoCire  prcasve  CBfioes— These  eikibk  aaorel  Mode  ofewpiey* 
taff  veier  u  ■  OMChre  efeat — ^Variety  ofopplicmlioBa  of  a  pieloa  aod  cjlioder— Caosee  of  tke  aacicali 
btisf  IfBoraat  of  the  tteaja  eopne— Secret  of  nakiBf  iaproTeaeet*  in  the  ert»— FeJtoD,  Eli  Whitacy 
aad  Ark vrif ht— Preatnre  eofioee  aiifht  hare  be«o  anticipatrd,  and  ralnable  leaeoas  ia  Scirocc  mxf  be 
derired  from  a  djiordered  puiap— Archimedes — IIeroa*s  Foaatain — Portable  one*  recoBuaeaded  ia 
Flower Gardeai  and  Drawinf-roonu,  in  hot  weather — ^Their  iaTealioo  fare  riaa  to  a  aewclasa  of  kydraa- 
He  eafiaei — Fre«are  eayiae  at  ClMmaitz — ^Aaother  modificatioa  of  Heroa'a  fuaataia  Spiral  jp— y 
•fWirtx. 

Pressure  engines,  named  by  the  French  Machines  d,  cciomne  d'eam, 
form  an  interesting  variety  of  hydraulic  devices  belonging  to  the  present 
division  of  the  subject.  They  consist  of  working  cylinders  with  valves 
and  pistons,  and  resemble  forcing:  pumps  in  their  construction,  but  differ 
from  them  in  their  operation ;  the  pistons  not  being  moved  by  any  exter- 
nal force  applied  to  them  through  cranks,  levers,  &c.  but  by  the  weight 
or  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  acting  directly  upon  or  against  them. 
Pressure  engines  are  not  very  common,  lK?cause  they  are  only  appli- 
cable to  particular  locations — such  as  afford  a  suitable  supply  of  water  for 
the  motive  column ;  but  wherever  refuse,  impure,  salt  or  other  water  can 
be  obtained  from  a  sufficient  elevation,  such  water  may  be  used  to  raise  a 
quantity  of  fresh  by  these  machines. 

In  some  forms  pressure  engines  appear  rather  complicated,  but  when 
analyzed,  the  principle  of  their  action  and  mode  of  operation  will  be  found 
extremely  simple  : — If  two  buckets,  partly  filled  with  water,  \ye  suspend- 
ed and  balanced  at  the  ends  of  a  scale  beam,  and  a  stream  be  directed  into 
one  of  them,  that  one  will  preponderate,  and  consequentl}'  the  other  with 
its  contents  will  be  raised,  and  to  a  height  equal  to  the  descent  of  the 
former;  Vjut  when  it  is  required  to  raise  water  in  this  manner  to  an  eleva- 
tion that  exceeds  the  distance  through  which  the  descending  vessel  can 
fall ;  then  the  capacity  of  the  latter  is  enlarged,  and  it  is  suspended  nearer 
to  the  fulcrum  or  centre  on  which  the  beam  turns,  as  in  the  gaining  and 
losing  bucket,  page  66 : — It  is  virtually  the  same  principle  that  is  em- 
ployed in  pressure  engines ;  the  difference  is  principally  in  the  manner  of 
performing  the  operation.  Instead  of  vessels  suspended  as  above,  two 
solid  pistons,  moving  in  cylinders,  are  attached  by  rods  or  chains  to  the 
ends  of  a  beam,  or  to  the  ends  of  a  cord  passed  over  a  pulley,  so  that  the 
pressure  of  a  longer  or  heavier  column  of  water  resting  upon  one  piston 
forces  it  down,  and  thereby  raises  the  other  and  \\'ith  it  the  lighter  or 
shorter  column  reposinjj  upon  it.  , 

By  referring  to  the  16th  illustration  on  page  64,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
if  a  cylinder  extended  from.B  to  the  top  of  the  cistern  Z,  and  a  hollow 
piston  like  the  upper  box  of  an  atmospheric  pump  fitted  to  work  in  it 
were  substituted  for  the  bucket  B,  the  effect  produced  would  be  much 
the  same  as  with  the  two  buckets,  for  the  same  quantity  of  water  could  be 
nised  through  the  cylinder  into  the  cistern  Z,  if  allowance  were  made  for 
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%n  increase  of  friction  in  the  passage  of  the  piston.*  And  if  another  cylin- 
der extended  from  F  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  at  O,  and  a  solid  piston  fit- 
ted to  it  were  used  instead  of  the  bucket  A,  with  a  contrivance  at  the  bot- 
tom to  alluw  the  water  to  escape  ;  the  apparatus  would  then  be  a  pres- 
sure engine,  although  the  principle  of  the  motive  part  of  it  would  not  nave 
been  rssentially  changed.  The  cylinders  in  this  example  would  perform 
the  part  of  the  buckets  A  B ;  they  might  be  considered  as  permanent  or 
fixed,  and  very  lon^  buckets  with  movable  bottoms,  t.  f .  the  pistons^  which 
by  ascending  and  descending  in  them  received  and  discharged  tlieir  con- 
tents. And  as  with  the  buckets  A  and  B,  the  quantity  of  water  expended 
from  the  motive  or  descending  column  would  be  proportionate  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  other  and  the  elevation  to  which  it  was  raised.  Pressure 
engines  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  modification  of  the 
gaming  and  losing  bucket  machines,  and  as  a  combination  of  these  with 
atmospheric  and  forcing  pumps.  They  admit  of  various  forms  according 
to  the  location  in  which  they  are  used  and  the  objects  to  be  accomplished 
by  them.  As  liquids  press  equally  in  all  directions,  the  cylinders  may  be 
placed  in  any  position — horizontal,  inclined,  or  vertical.  Sometimes  a 
pressure  engine  consists  of  a  single  cylinder  with  its  appropriate  pipes  and 
valves  like  a  double  acting  pump.  The  water  to  be  raised  enters  at  one 
side  of  the  piston,  and  the  motive  column  at  the  other ;  but  more  com- 
monly a  distinct  cylinder  and  piston  receives  the  impulse  of  the  motive 
column,  and  in  order  to  transmit  it  to  the  other,  the  two  pistons  are  some 
times  connected  to  the  same  rod  as  in  No.  161 — at  other  times  to  oppo- 
site ends  of  a  vibrating  beam  as  in  No.  1C2 — so  that  while  one  cylinder 
ard  its  apparatus  act  as  a  pump  to  raise  water,  the  other  is  exclusively 
employed  to  work  it.  In  this  respect  pressure  engines  may  be  considered 
rather  as  devices  for  comniunicatmg  motion  to  machirios  proper  for  raising 
water,  than  as  the  latter,  and  they  are  sometimes  used  as  propellers  of 
other  machines,  but  in  whatever  light  they  may  be  viewed,  they  are  too 
interesting  to  l>e  omitted. 

There  arc  two  kinds  of  pressure  engines,  but  they  differ  from  each 
other  only  in  that  part  which  receives  the  impulse  of  the  motive  column 
and  transmits  it  to  the  other.  In  one,  a  solid  body  (a  piston)  is  used  for 
that  purpose-^in  the  other,  a  volume  of  air;  but  while  a  slight  variation  is 
thus  caused  in  the  two  machines,  the  essentiiil  ffatun*s,  as  well  as  the 
moving  principle  of  lK>th  remains  the  same.  Piston  pressure  engines  are 
said  to  have  been  invented  in  the  18th  century  by  M.  Iloell,  a  German  en- 
gineer.^ It  is  more  proliable  that  he  improved  them  only,  for  they  cer- 
tainly were  known  much  earlier :  still  it  may  be  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
their  previous  use,  and  was  led  to  their  reinvention  by  his  efforts  to  raise 
water  from  the  Hungarian  mines,  in  which  he  erected  several  pressure 
machines  on  the  principle  of  Heron's  fountain :  the  transition  from  these 
to  the  cither  was  easy  and  natural,  and  may  have  resulted  from  his  cndea- 
vovirf  to  avoid  a  defect  to  which  the  former  arc  subject,  viz :  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  air  by  the  water.  Al>out  A.  I).  1739,  an  improved  form  of 
pressure  engines  was  devised,  and  introduced  into  some  mines  in  France 
oy  Belidor,  which  he  has  descrilMid  in  his  Architecture  Hydraulique.  Soma 
writers  have  considered  him  the  author  of  piston  pressure  engines,  but 

■  Parop*  in  ceruin  locntiona  are  noiiietiiiie*  worked  in  that  manner  :  the  pi«tnns  or 
rad«  beitif  losdml  with  weif hu  aiiflicirnt  to  fleprem  them,  are  raiiied  by  a  bncket  of 
water  MMpcnded  at  the  onnonite  end  of  Uie  lieam.  which  when  it  reache*  the  boUora  its 
coBlMiU  m  dincharffed.  like  the  bucket  A  in  No.  16.  D  in  No.  17.  or  G  in  No.  MU, 

*  "Madiine  k  eolonne  d'eau.  German  :  Warner  Sautene.  Machine  ;  inventfe  par 
X.  Ho«ll.  pramier  Machini«ie  d'l/Inipf  ratrire."  Arts  et  Meticres.  L'Art  d'eiploiiar 
Us  MiBSi.     Folio  td.,  Paris  1779,  pa|e  I44J.    Quarto  ed.  torn,  aviii,  p  131. 
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As  honor  of  fint  inventing  tbem  Is  not,  in  fact,  dna  to  either  Belidor  or 
Hoell,  aa  the  fallowing  figure,  No.  160,  from  a  work  publithecl  ft  oennrj 
before  either  of  those  engineers  flourished,  will  sbovr.  It  i«  from  Fludd'i 
Ndtura  ntnia  teu  ttchitiea  macroearnu,  467.  The  ch&rscter  of  this  author 
U  sn  utrologer  Knd  alchymist,  and  that  of  his  works,  which  abound  wilh 
absurdities,  have  probably  caused  the  figure  to  bo  oTerlooked  by  modem 
writers  on  hydraulic  and  hydrostatic  apparattu.  Cbemiatry,  howerer,  ii 
not  tbe  only  science  that  is  indebted  to  the  shrewd  bm  mistRken  aeeken 
of  universal  panaceas  and  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

The  lower  end  of  the  pipe  B  D  haTing  a  valve  opening  upward*,  ii 
hiiened  into  the  water  to  be  raised.  The  pipe  A  receives  the  descmd- 
ing  or  motive  liquid  column,  which  in  this  case  was  refuse  or  stagimi 
water,  flowing  from  a  source  of 
BufEcient    altitude. 

sented  in  the  original  figure, 
terminates  below  in  a  pit,  dnin, 
or  low  ground,  whence  the  w»- 
tcr  diseharged  from  it  may  •§■ 
cape.  The  end  of  it  Bhonid  bi 
lower  than  that  of  D,  and  shoBld 
be  sealed  or  covered  by  water 
as  represented,  to  prevent  dN 


n  B  D,  and  is  so  npte- 


ofai 
tion  is  made  between  both  tbos 
pjpea  by  the  horizontal  one  C. 
This  last  is  connected  toAtt 
one  of  the  apertures  of  a  ibre* 
way  cock,  the  upper  and  lorn 
part  of  A  being  united  to  Ae 
other  two.  The  other  end  of  C 
terminates  at  the  bottom  of  ■ 
workingcylinder,  which  isclosed 
at  the  top,  by  a  short  tube  cms- 
municating  with  BD,  immediate- 
ly below  a  valve  placed  in  the 
latter.  In  the  cylinder,  a  pitioD 
(indicated  by  the  dotted  lines) 
is  fitted.  It  is  described  ■*  s 
wooden  plug  covered  n-ith  lea- 
ther and  loaded  wilh  lead,  so 
as  to  make  it  descend  in  the  cy< 
.  mainEiiriBiiftimFisdd.  A.D.uia  linder  by  its  weight. 
To  put  this  machine  in  operation,  the  cylinder  and  pipe  D  ara  firet  filled 
with  water  through  the  funnel  nnd  small  cock,  after  which  the  laner  ii 
closed.  The  plug  of  the  three-way  cock  is  then  so  arranged,  that  its  two 
orifiees  coincide  only  with  the  upper  part  of  A,  and  with  C,  when  the 
pressure  of  the  column  in  A  will  force  up  the  piston,  and  wiili  it  all  the 
water  previously  in  the  cylinder,  which  is  thus  compelled  to  ascend 
through  the  upper  valve  into  the  discharging  pipe  B.  When  this  bu 
taken  place,  the  vessel  G,  suspended  at  one  end  of  the  rod  that  pasMS 
through  the  shank  of  the  plug,  has  bftcomo  filled  with  w«ter,  from  the  srosll 
jet  issuing  from  A,  and  descending,  ivnu  the  flag  of  the  oock,  so  m  M 
Glow  the  oomBuication  of  the  upper  put  of  A  wiA  C,  tad  opu  il  bi- 


hreen  C  and  the  lower  part  of  A,  npon  which  the  piiion  descend*  in  the 
grliuder  uhI  the  foul  water  in  C  eicapci  through  the  tower  end  of  A  and 
mu  to  waste.  By  the  time  the  piston  reaches  the  bottom  of  tbs  cylinder, 
the  latter  ia  refilled  with  water  by  the  presiure  of  the  atmoaphere,  a*  in  « 
eomrooB  pump ;  and  the  contents  of  G  have  escaped  through  an  orifice 
m  its  bottom,  which  is  closed  by  a  valve — this  valve  beine-  opened  by 
a  projecting  pin  upon  which  the  vcAsel  descended,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
As  soon  as  G  is  emptied,  the  weight  oa  the  opposite  end  of  the  rod  prepon- 
derates, and  turns  the  plug  of  the  coclt  into  its  former  position  ;  and  thu» 
die  pl&y  of  the  machine  ia  continued  without  intenniuion.  The  operation 
oT  filling  the  cylinder  through  the  funnel,  is  required  only  at  the  first,  lik« 
ttie  priming  of  a  new  pump. 

Tlie  origin  of  this  machine  is  nnceruin.  It  does  not  appear  to  hava 
been  invented  by  Fludd  himself,  but  is  inserted  among  others,  which  ha 
copied  from  older  authors  ;  and  such  as  he  examined  abroad.  As  he  tr&< 
Teled  in  Germany  and  has  described  some  of  the  hydraulic  machines 
used  in  the  mines  there,  (see  one  figured  on  page  219,)  it  is  probable  that 
he  derived  a  knowledge  of  it  in  that  country.  It  passesses  considerable 
interest — itia  self  arling,  and  that  by  a  very  simple  device — it  shows  an  old 
application  of  the  three-way  cock — it  exhibits  the  application  of  refiise  or 
putrid  water,  to  raise  fresh,  and  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  one  re- 
cently proposed — and  it  is  the  oldest  piston  pressure  engine  known. 

The  next  figure  from  Belidor,  shows  a  great  improvement  on  the  last, 
M  much  so,  that  in  aome  raspects  it  may  be  considered  a  new  machine, 
A,  conveys  the  descending 
column  from  its  source  to  the 
three-way  cock  F;  lo  one  of 
the  openings  of  which  it  is 
united.  Tin!)  cock  is  con- 
nected,  at  another  opening, 
to  the  horizontal  cylinder  C, 
whoso  axis  coincides  with 
thatofasmalleroncD.  Both 
cylinders  are  of  the  same 
length;  and  their  pistons  are 
attached  to  a  common  rod,  aa 
represented.  Two  valves  are 
^rj  placed  in  the  ascending  pipe 
■^  B — ono  below,  the  other 
above  its  junction  with  the 
cylinder  D.  The  horizontal 
^pe  H  connects  B  and  D  with  the  third  opening  of  the  cock.  By  turning 
die  plug  of  this  cock,  a  commnnicadon  is  opened  alternately  between  ea(£ 
cylinder  and  the  urater  in  A.  Thus  when  the  water  rushes  into  C,  it 
dlrivei  the  piston  before  it  to  the  extremity  of  the  cylinder,  and  conse- 
qnently  the  water  that  was  previously  in  D  is  forced  up  the  ascending 
mpe  B ;  then  the  ...  ■         ,  ^  .      ».  „      . 


pipe 


between  A  and  C  ia  cut  off,  (by  turn- 


ug  the  cock)  and  that  between  A  and  D  is  opened,  when  the  pistuns 
we  moved  back  towards  F  by  the  pressure  ol  the  column  against  the 
amaller  piston — the  water  previously  in  C  escaping  through  an  openiiw 
Aown  in  front  of  the  cock  and  runs  to  waste,  while  that  which  enters  D 
is  necessarily  forced  up  B  at  the  next  stroke  of  the  pistons.  The  cock 
wu  opened  and  closed  by  levers,  connected  to  the  middle  of  the  piston 
rod,  end  was  thrns  work^  by  the  machine  itself.  By  the  air  chamber, 
(he  jisolwi^  from  B  is  nmiend  coatiauoas. 
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SuppcMe  the  water  in  A  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of  thirty-fiMir  or  thirty- 
five  feet,  and  it  were  required  to  raise  a  portion  of  it  to  an  eleration  of 

seventy  feet  above  F ;  it  will  be  apparent  that  if  both  pistons  were  of 
the  same  diameter,  such  an  object  could  not  be  accomplished  by  this  ma- 
chine— for  both  cylinders  would  virtually  be  but  one— and  so  would  the 
pistons ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  column  on  both  sides  of  the  latter  would 
be  equal.  A  column  of  water  thirty-five  feet  high  presses  on  the  base  that 
sustains  it  with  a  force  of  151bs.  on  every  superficial  inch ;  and  one  of 
feventy  feet  high,  ^nth  a  force  of  301bs.  on  every  inch — hence  without  re- 
garding the  friction  to  be  overcome,  which  arises  from  the  rubbing  of  the 
pistons;  from  the  passage  of  the  water  through  the  pipes:  and  from  the  ne- 
cessary apparatus  to  render  the  machine  self-acting — it  is  obvious  in  the  case 
supposed  that  the  area  of  the  piston  in  C  must  be  more  than  double  that 
in  l),  or  no  water  could  be  discharged  throueh  B.  Thus  in  ail  cases,  the 
relative  proportion  between  the  area  of  the  pistons,  or  diameter  of  the  cy- 
linders, must  be  determined  by  the  difference  between  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  two  columns.  When  the  descending  one  passes  through  a 
perpendicular  space,  g^atly  exceeding  that  of  the  ascending  one,  then 
the  cylinder  of  the  latter  may  be  larger  than  that  of  the  former ;  a  smaller 
quantity  of  water  in  this  case  raising  a  larger  one :  it,  however,  descends 
like  a  small  weight  at  the  long  end  of  a  lever,  through  a  greater  space. 

In  1769  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  awarded  to  Mr.  Westgarth  a  pre- 
mium of  fifty  guineas,  for  his  invention  of  a  pressure  engine.  It  is  des- 
cribed by  the  celebrated  Smeaton,  in  vol.  v,  of  their  Transactions,  as  **  one 
of  the  greatest  strokes  of  art  in  the  hydraulic  way,  that  has  appeared  since 
the  invention  of  the  fire  [steam]  engine."  Several  were  erected  by 
Mr.  W.  in  1765,  to  raise  water  from  lead  mines  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. They  were  simple  in  their  construction,  and  somewhat  resembled 
the  engines  of  Ncwcomen.  They  differed  from  those  of  Belidor  in  the 
position  of  the  cylinder;  the  introduction  of  a  beam;  the  substitution  of 
cylindrical  valves  in  the  place  of  cocks ;  and  using  the  motive  column  to 
move  the  piston  in  one  direction  only.  The  cj'linder  of  Westgarth's  en- 
gine was  placed  in  a  vertu:al  position,  the  piston  rod  of  which  was  sus- 
pended by  a  chain  from  the  arched  end  of  a  "  walking"  or  vibrating  beam ; 
while  the  other  end  of  the  latter,  projected  over  the  mouth  of  the  mine  or 
pit,  and  was  connected  (by  a  chain)  to  the  rod  of  an  atmospheric  pump 
placed  in  the  pit.  This  rod  was  loaded  as  in  Newcomen*s  engine,  so  as 
to  descend  by  its  weight  and  thereby  rause  the  piston  of  the  pressure  en- 
gine when  the  column  of  water  was  not  acting  on  the  latter.  Thus,  when 
the  motive  column  of  water  was  admitted  into  the  cylinder,  the  piston 
was  depressed,  and  the  end  of  the  beam  also,  to  which  it  was  connected ; 
consequently  the  pump  rod  and  its  sucker  were  raised,  and  with  them 
water  from  the  mine.  Then  as  soon  as  the  piston  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  the  motive  column  was  cut  oft,  by  closing  a  valve  ;  and  a 
passage  made  for  the  escape  of  that  within  the  cylinder,  by  opening 
another — upon  which  the  loaded  pump  rod  again  preponderated — the 
valve  to  admit  the  column  on  the  piston  of  the  pressure  engine  was  again 
opened,  and  the  operation  repeated  as  before. 

In  another  form  these  machines  have  been  adopted,  in  favorable  loca- 
tions, as  first  movers  of  machinery,  and  when  thus  used,  they  exhibit  a 
▼ery  striking  resemblance  to  high  pressure  steam-engines.  Indeed,  the 
elemental  features  of  steam  and  pressure  engines  are  the  same,  and  the 
modes  of  employing  the  motive  agents  in  both  are  identical — ^it  is  the  dif- 
ferent properties  of  the  agents  that  induces  a  slight  variation  in  the  ma- 
rluaes*-one  being  an  elastic  fluid»the  other  a  non-elastic  liquid.  In  steam- 
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tagioet  ■  nfton  U  ■Iternately  pushed  np  and  down  in  ita  cylinder  br 
neun;  asd  by  meuw  of  the  rod  to  which  the  pitton  is  secured,  motion  is 
communicated  to  a  crank  and  fly-wheel,  and  through  these  to  the  tnachi- 
«rry  to  be  propelled  ;  it  is  the  same  with  pressure  engines  when  used  to 
nova  other  machines,  except  that  instead  of  the  elastic  vapor  of  water,  a 
column  of  that  liquid  drives  the  jiistons  to  and  fro,  as  will  be  perceived 
bran  examination  of  the  following  figure. 


K  represent*  tbe  lower 
&om  its  source  ir'~  "'--  - 
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r  part  of  the  pipe  which  conveys  the  water  down 
air  chamber  C,  from  the  lower  part  of  which  it 
passes  through  a  short  tube  and  stop  cock  into  the  valve  case,  or  "side 
pipe"  D.     This  pipe  is  parallel  with  the  working  cylinder  of  the  engine 

A,  and  rather  longer :  it  communicates  with  A  through  two  passages  for 
the  admission  of  &e  water  to  act  upon  both  sides  of  the  piston.  The  ends 
of  D  are  clo«ed  by  stuffing  boxes,  through  which  a  rod  in  the  direction  of 
its  axis  is  made  to  slide,  and  upon  this  rod  are  secured  iwo  plugs,  shown 
in  the  cut,  that  fill  the  interior  of  the  pipe  like  pistons,  and  as  ihe  rod  is 
raised  or  lowered,  alternately  open  and  close  the  passages  into  ihe  cylin- 
der. Suppose  the  position  of  the  various  parts  of  [he  engine  as  indicated 
to  the  figure,  and  the  stop-cock  in  the  short  tube  that  connects  the  "  side 
pipe"  to  the  sir  vessel  be  opened,  the  water  would  then  rush  into  the 
npper  part  of  the  cylinder  A,  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  and  by  its  statical 
presaure  force  down  the  piston  ;  while  any  water  previously  below  the 
pislnii  would  escape  through  the  lower  passage  into  the  side  pipe  (be- 
neath the  plug)  and  run  off  to  waste  through  the  tubo  B,  marked  oy  dot- 
ted lines,  and  the  circular  orifices  of  which  are  also  figured.  When  the 
piston  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  rod  to  which  the  plugs 
are  attached  is  drawn  down,  so  as  to  close  the  upper  passage  and  open 
the  lower  one,  upon  which  the  water  enters  through  the  latter  and 
drirea  up  the  piston  as  before,  the  previous  contents  of  the  cylinder  being 
forced  throu^  the  circular  orifice  m  the  upper  part  of  the  side  pipe  into 

B.  In  this  manner  the  operauon  is  continued  and  motion  imparted  to  the 
beam,  eruik  and  fly-wheeL   The  ^paratus  for  moving  ihe  tmi  'Cuu.  Q^«nk 


ployi 
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and  elowB  tKepaukgei  inU)  the  cylinder  is  onBlogons  to  tliUor*tc(un  en 
eines,  being  enected  by  an  eccentric  on  the  crank  aliaft.  It  is  omittec 
in  the  cut,  that  the  eiMntial  features  of  the  machine  mi^ht  appear  man 

kind  may  be  employed  to  impart  iii» 
non  to  pumps  or  any  otncr  muctimery.  The  intcDsity  uf  the  force  traii» 
mittcd  by  them  depiiiida  upon  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  motin 
column  and  the  area  of  the  piston.  The  use  of  the  air  vessel  is,  as  in  the 
hydraulic  ram  and  other  machines,  to  break  the  force  of  the  blow  or  con- 
cudsion  consciiuent  on  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  descending  column  b; 
closing  the  passages.  Wherever  the  wadtc  pipe  B  can  descend  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-sijc  feet,  tlie  engine  may  derive  nn  additional  power  from  the 
vacuum  thus  kept  up  behind  the  piston,  as  in  low-pressure  steam-engine*. 
The  application  of^  this  feature  to  pressure  engines  was  included  m  as 
English  patent  granted  to  John  Luddock  in  February  1799.  (Repitrtory 
of  Arts,  vol.  xi.  page  73.) 

The  invention  oi  pressure  engines  brought  to  light  a  neu)  mode  of  onl- 
vater  as  u  motive  agent ;  and  also  the  means  of  applying  it  in 
whore  it  could  not  otherwise  be  used.  When  water  moves  an 
overshot  wheel,  the  machinery  to  bo  propelled  must  be  plsxed 
lity — hence  saw,  grist,  and  fulling  mills.  Sec.  att 
liquid  flows  i  and  when  steam  is  the  moving 
3d  where  the  fluid  is  generated ;  but  wiih  pre*- 
for  the  motive  agent  may  be  laken  to  the  mi- 
low  lands,  havin"  no  natural  fall  of  water,  but 
nvcyed  in  tubes  Irom  a  sufficient  clcvatian,  (do 
ini  ttie  source  may  be,)  such  water,  by  these  machines, 
propel  olhers.  And  by  means  of  them  the  small  lakes 
iiountains,  and  water  drawn  from  the  heads  of  falls  and 
rapids,  may  furnish  power  for  numerous  operations  in  neighboring  plaiiu. 
When  cities  am  supplied  from  elevated  sources,  an  addilional  reverns 
might  be  derived  from  the  force  with  which  the  lifjuid  issues  from  the 
tubes  :  the  occupant  of  a  house  into  which  a  lateral  pipe  from  the  rnsini 
is  conveyed,  might  connect  the  pipe  to  a  pressure  engine,  and  therebj 
impart  motion  to  lathes,  or  printing  presses ;  raise  and  lower  goods  on  di^ 
fercnt  stories  ;  press  cotton,  paper,  books,  &c.  as  by  a  steam-engine.  Bnt 
unlike  the  macliine  just  named,  a  pressure  engine  is  inexpensive,  and  lim- 
plo  in  its  construction — it  requires  neither  chimneys,  furnaces,  nor  loadi 
of  fuel  i  neither  firemen  nor  engineers,  nor  is  there  any  danger  of  explo- 
sions. It  may  lie  placed  in  the  corner  of  a  room,  or  l>c  concealed  under 
a  counter  or  a  lalile.  It  may  be  set  in  operation  in  a  moment,  by  opening 
a  cock,  and  the  instant   the  work   is  done,  it  mav  l>e  stopped  by  shutting 


tho  failin 


erected  wher 
force,  the  engines  are  1< 
sure  engines  it  is  differ 
chine  itself.  In  vuUey; 
where  that  liouid  can  bi 
matter  how  distant  the 
may  be  made 
often  found  o 


c  least  waste  of  power — and  when  the  work 

ised  for  alt  ordinary  purposes  as  if  juit 

3  engine  might  be  considered  as  merely  » 


me,  and  thus  prevent  tl 

impliBhcd,  the  water  ci 

I  from  the  mains,  for  tho  c 
of  the  lateral  tube. 
Pressure  engines  afford  another  illustration  of  the  variety  of  purpuwt 
to  which  a  pufoi)  and  cylinder  may  be  applied.  These  were  probably  fint 
tised  in  piston  bellows  ;  next  in  the  syringe  ;  subsequently  in  pumps  of 
every  variety ;  and  then  in  pressure  and  steam-engines.  The  moTieff 
piston  is  the  nucleus  or  elemental  part  that  gives  efficiency  to  them  all;  and 
tlie  apparatus  that  surround  it  in  some  of  them,  are  bat  its  appendant. 
To  what  extent  it  is  destined  to  be  employed  when  steam  becomes  super- 
•eded  by  other  fluids,  time  only  can  reveal ;  but  if  we  may  judge  of  <&» 
foEuni  by  die  put,  this  nmpk  ao^rin«  ^nilV  Reform  greater  wonders  in  tba 
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world  than  it  has  yet  aocompltaiied.    It  ia  by  it  only  that  the  energy  of 
elastic  fluids  can  be  economically  employed. 

Those  ingenious  men  who  first  constructed  a  bellows,  a  syringe,  or  a 
pump,  little  thought  that  similar  implements  should  become  self-acting,  and 
even  be  motive  engines  to  drive  others.  What  weary  laborer  at  the 
pump  in  ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  ever  dreamt,  while  indulging  in  those 
reveries  that  the  mind  conjures  up  to  divert  attention  from  toil  or  pain, 
that  a  machine  similar  to  the  one  upon  which  his  strength  was  expended, 
should  be  devised  to  work  without  human  aid  : — and  that  a  modiHcation 
of  it,  excited  by  the  vapor  of  a  boiling  cauldron,  should  exert  a  force 
compared  with  which  the  power  of  the  Titans  was  impotence-^— a  force 
that  should  drive  fleets  6f  gallics  through  a  storm — ^hurl  missiles  like  the 
balistce — propel  chariots  "  without  horses" — polish  a  mirror — forge  a 
hatchet,  a  tripod  or  a  vase — and  spin  thread  and  weave  it  into  veils,  fine 
as  those  worn  by  the  vestal  virgins — and  yet  should  never  Hre  /  Could 
the  imaginations  of  the  depressed  plebeians  and  slaves  of  antiquity  have 
had  a  glimpse  of  such  a  machine,  and  had  they  been  informed  that  it 
would  in  some  future  time,  which  the  oracles  had  not  revealed,  be  gene- 
rally employed — ^how  vehemently  would  they  have  importuned  the  gods 
to  send  it  in  their  days  !  And  why  did  they  not  have  it  t  Because  the 
useful  arts  were  neglected  and  tlieir  professors  despised — while  those 
professions  the  most  destructive  of  human  felicity  were  cultivated.  War 
was  accounted  honorable,  and  4ience  nations  were  incessantly  engaged  in 
conflicts  with  each  other — a  military  spirit  pervaded  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  it  rewarded  them  by  soaking  every  land  with  their  blood. 

1  he  history  of  machines  composed  of  pistons  and  cylinders  also  illus* 
trates  the  process  by  which  some  simple  inventions  have  become  applied 
to  purposes,  foreign  to  those  for  which  they  were  originally  designed- 
each  application  opening  the  way  for  a  different  one.  in  this  manner  de- 
vices apparently  insignificant  have  eventually  become  of  the  utmost  value, 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  mechanical  combination  or  device,  how- 
ever useless  it  may  now  appear,  but  which  will  be  thus  brought  into  play. 
These  machines  aJso  teach  us  how  new  discoveries  are  made  in  the  arts, 
VIE :  by  oh$erving  common  results ^  and  applying  the  principles  or  processes 
by  which  they  are  induced,  to  other  objects  or  designs.  Every  mechani- 
cal movement  and  manufacture — an  unsuccessful  experiment— defects  or 
derangements  of  ordinary  machines,  &c.  are  all  practical  demonstrations 
that  indicate  the  means  to  produce  analogous  effects,  or  to  avoid  them. 
Fulton  employed  steam-engines  to  turn  paddle  wheels — Eli  Whitney 
adopted  circular  saws  as  cotton  gins ;  and  both  became  benefactors  of 
their  country — a  poor  barber  in  England,  after  exercising  his  ingenuity 
on  the  perpetual  motion,  applied  some  of  his  devices  to  cotton  spinning, 
and  not  only  became  one  ol  the  most  opulent  of  manufacturers,  but  secured 
a  place  in  the  biography  of  eminently  useful  men. 

Nearly  all  modern  improvements  and  inventions  have  been  brought 
about  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  and  there  are  few  but  what  might 
have  been  anticipated  by  attention  to  every-day  facts.  Suppose  pressure 
engines  had  not  yet  been  known  :  they  might  be  developed  by  reflecting 
on  a  very  common  circumstance  connected  with  ordinary  pumps.  When 
one  of  these  no  longer  retains  water  in  the  cylinder  and  trunk,  it  is  necea- 
tary  to  prime  it,  by  pouring  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  fill  the  space  m 
which  the  sucker  moves :  this  water  resting  upon  the  latter  presses  it  down, 
and  consequently  raises  the  lever  or  pump  handle,  which  again  descends  aa 
ioon  as  the  water  escapes  below  ;  thus  illustrating  the  principle  by  which 
proMure  engines  act— -the  lever  being  moved  by  the  watAt  inatA^  o(  ^^ 
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water  by  it.  How  many  ages  have  elapsed,  and  how  many  millions  of 
people  have  witnessed  this  operation,  without  a  useful  idea  having  been 
derived  from  it  1  And  without  any  one  thinking  that  valuable  lessons  in 
science  might  be  learnt  from  a  disordered  pump,  or  from  the  irregular 
movements  of  a  pump  handle  1  Those  observing  minds,  however,  that 
are  constantly  on  the  alert  for  facts — like  bees  incessantly  on  the  wiiig  lor 
honey — would  not  now  suffer  even  such  an  occurrence  to  pass  unnoticed; 
nor  would  they  hesitate  to  consider  those  unpleasant  knocks  which 
hundreds  of  people  (and  the  writer  among  them)  have  occasionally  expe- 
rienced from  the  unexpected  descent  of  a  heavy  pump  handle  on  their 
persons,  and  in  some  instances  more  unpleasant  ones  from  its  sudden  at- 
cent — as  admonitions  to  turn  the  experiment  to  advantage.  The  simple 
rise  of  water  which  his  body  displaced  in  a  bathing  tub,  was  seized  in  & 
twinkling  by  the  mathematician  of  Syracuse  to  solve  a  new  and  diflicnk 
problem  ;  yet  the  same  thing  had  been  previously  witnessed  for  thousands 
of  years,  but  no  one  ever  thought  oi  applying  the  result  to  any  such 
purpose. 

It  perhaps  may  be  a  question  whether  the  machines  already  described 
in  this  chapter  were  known  to  the  engineers  of  antiquity,  but  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  their  acquaintance  with  another  variety  of  pressure  engines, 
since  we  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  them  from  the  Spiritalia  of  Heron, 
whose  name  they  still  bear.  It  is  obvious  that  a  liquid  may  be  forced  out 
of  a  vessel  by  pressing  into  the  latter  any  «>ther  substance,  no  matter  what 
the  nature  of  it  may  be,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  liquid  or  aeriform :  thus, 
the  solid  plunger  or  piston  of  a  pump  does  not  more  efTectually  expel  the 
contents  of  the  cylinder  in  which  it  moves,  than  the  elastic  fluid  in  a  soda 
fountain  drives  out  the  aerated  water ;  hence,  if  air  be  urged  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  liquid  column,  or  by  any  other  force,  to  occupy  the  interior  of  a 
vessel  containing  water,  the  liquid  may  be  raised  through  a  tube  to  an 
elevation  equal  to  the  force  that  moves  it ;  the  air  in  this  case  performing 
the  part  of  pistons  in  the  pressure  engines  already  described  ;  and  its  ef- 
fects are  greater  than  can  be  produced  by  solid  pistons,  for  the  friction  of 
these  consumes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  motive  force,  so  that  a  cO" 
lumn  of  water  raised  by  them  can  never  equal  the  one  that  raises  it; 
whereas  air,  from  its  extreme  mobility,  receives  and  transmits  the  momen- 
tum of  the  motive  column  undiminished  to  the  other. 

The  fountain  of  Heron  is  the  oldest  pressure  engine  known,  and  in  it  a 
volume  of  air  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  piston.  It  is  not  certain  that  it 
was  invented  by  him,  for  it  may  have  been  an  old  device  in  his  time, 
and  one  which  he  thought  worthy  of  preservation,  or  of  being  made  more 
extensively  known,  and  therefore  inserted  an  account  of  it  in  his  l>ook. 
See  No.  163.  The  two  vessels  A  B,  of  any  shape,  are  made  air  tight 
The  top  of  the  upper  one  is  formed  into  a  dish  or  basin ;  in  the  centre  of 
which  tlie  jet  pipe  is  inserted,  its  lower  end  extending  to  near  the  bottom 
of  A :  a  pipe  C,  whose  upper  orifice  is  soldered  to  the  basin  extends 
down  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  lower  vessel,  either  passing  through  the 
top  of  B,  as  in  the  figure,  or  inserted  at  the  side.  Another  pipe  D  is  con- 
nected to  the  top  of  B,  and  continued  to  the  upper  part  of  A.  This  pipe 
conducts  the  air  from  B  to  A.  Now  suppose  the  vessel  A  filled  with 
water,  through  an  aperture  made  for  the  purpose,  and  which  is  then 
closed ;  the  object  is  to  make  this  water  ascend  through  the  jet,  and  it  is 
accomplished  thus: — water  is  poured  into  the  basin,  and  of  course  it  runs 
down  the  pipe  C  into  B  ;  and  as  it  rises  in  the  latter,  the  air  within  is  ne- 
cessarily compressed,  and  having  no  way  to  escape  but  up  the  pipe  D,  it 
■•cends  into  the  upper  part  of  A,  where  being  pressed  on  the  larface  of 
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die  wmter,  the  latter  is  compelled  to  ascend  through  the  jet  pipe,  as  shown 
in  the  cuL  The  water  thus  forced  out,  falls  back  into  the  oasin,  aiid  run- 
ning down  C  into  B  continues  the  play  of  the  machine,  until  all  the  water 

in  A  is  expended.  The  elevation  to  which  water  in  A  can 
be  thus  raised  through  a  tube,  will  be  equal  to  the  perpen* 
dicular  distance  between  the  two  orifices  of  C.  To  per- 
sons who  are  ignorant  of  the  construction  of  these  foun- 
tains, the  water  in  the  basin  appears  to  descend,  and  to 
rue  again  through  the  jet.  Such  is  not  the  fact;  were  it  so, 
this  machine  would  be  a  perpetual  motion,  or  something 
very  like  one.  Some  persons  beguiled  by  the  apparent 
possibility  of  inducing  it  to  ascend,  have  attempted  the  so- 
lution of  that  problem  by  a  similar  apparatus.  We  may 
as  well  confess  that  in  our  youth  we  were  of  the  number. 
The  younger  Pliny  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  same 
mistake  respecting  a  fountain  belonging  to  his  country  seat. 
Portable  fountains  of  this  kind  might  be  adopted  as  ap- 
propriate appendages  to  flower  gardens,  and  even  drawing 
rooms.  The  pipes  might  be  concealed  within,  or  modeled 
into  a  handsome  column,  whose  pedestal  formed  the  lower 
vessel,  while  the  lipper  end  assumed  the  figure  of  a  vase. 
Such  an  addition  to  the  furniture  of  an  apartment  would 
be  a  useful  acquisition  at  those  seasons  when  the  atmos- 
phere, glowing  like  the  air  of  an  oven,  scorches  our  bodies 
during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  we  gasp  in  vain  for  the 
cooling  breeze  :  at  such  times  a  minute  stream  of  water 
spouting  and  sparkling  in  a  room  would  soon  allay  the 
heat  and  invigorate  our  drooping  spirits — ^imparting  the 
refreshing  coolness  of  autumn  amid  the  burning  heats  of 
summer;  and  if  the  liquid  were  perfumed  with  attar  of  roses, 
or  oil  of  lavender,  we  might  realize  the  most  innocent  and 
delicious  of  oriental  luxuries.  The  play  of  such  a  fountain 
might  be  continued  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time,  for  the  size  of  the 
stream  need  hardly  exceed  that  of  a  thread,  and  by  a  slight  modification, 
the  jet  could  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  upper  vessel  was  emptied,  by 
simply  inverting  the  machine  :  or,  the  whole  might  be  arranged  without, 
except  the  ajutage  and  the  vase  in  which  the  jet  played.  (See  remarks 
on  fountains  in  die  fifth  book.) 

This  fountain  has  been  named  a  toy,  but  it  is  by  such  toys  that  impor- 
tant discoveries  have  been  made  in  every  age.  It  is  clearly  no  rude  or 
imperfect  device  :  not  a  first  thought ;  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  the  evi- 
dence of  a  matured  machine,  and  of  being  the  result  of  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  upon  which  its  action  depends.  Unlike  older 
hydraulic  machines,  it  requires  no  distinct  vessel  within  which  to  raise  a 
a  liquid ;  nor  does  it  resemble  pumps,  since  neither  cylinders,  suckers, 
ralves  or  levers  are  required,  nor  any  external  force  to  keep  it  in  motion. 
Its  invention  may  be  considered  as  having  opened  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  machines  for  raising  water,  for  it  is  susceptible  of  an  almost  endless 
Tariety  of  modifications,  and  of  being  applied  to  a  great  number  of  pur- 
poses. To  understand  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  columns  is  immaterial :  they  may  be  a  mile 
distant  from  each  other,  or  they  may  be  nearly  together.  The  one  that 
raises  the  other  may  be  above,  below,  or  on  a  level  with  the  latter ;  both 
may  be  conveyed  in  pipes  alone  or  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
in  any  direction :  the  only  condition  required  is,  ihaX  xihe  '^r^\i<^<&\i^ 
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dittsnee  between  the  upper  and  lower  orifices  of  the  pipe  in  wliieb  A* 
motive  column  flows,  shall  be  equal  to  the  force  required  to  rmise  the  other 
to  die  proposed  etevatioD. 

A  preEsure  engine  on  the  principle  of  Heron's  fountain,  erected  by  M. 
Hoell  in  1755,  to  raise  water  from  one  of  the  mines  in  Hungary,  has  long 
been  celebrated.  In  the  ricini^of  one  of  the  Bharcs  at  Chemnitz,  there  i> 
a  hill  upon  which  is  a  spring  of  water,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  above 
die  mouth  of  the  shall.  This  spring  famiahes  more  water  than  that  which 
riles  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  which  is  one  hundred  and  four  teel  below 
Ae  mouth  of  the  shaft.  The  water  in  the  mine  is  raised  by  means  of  that 
on  tho  hill  by  an  apparatus  simUar  to  the  one  figured  in  the  annexed  cuL 

A  represents  a  strong  copper  Tessel  eight  feet  and  a  half  bi^h,  five  &et 
lUameter,  and  two  inches  thick.  A  lai^  cock  marked  3  is  inserted  near 
the  bottom,  and  a  smaller  one  2  Dear  the  top. 
From  this  vessel  a  pipe  D,  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter, reaches  down  and  is  connected  to 
the  top  of  the  vessel  B  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaiV  This  vessel  is  smaller  than  the  upper 
one,  being  six  feet  and  a  half  high,  four  feet 
diameter,  and  two  inches  thick,  and  of  the 
same  material  as  the  other.  A  pipe  K,  four 
inches  diameter,  rises  from  near  the  bottom 
of  B  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  it 
discharges  the  water.  The  pipe  C  conveys 
the  water  from  the  spring  on  die  hill ;  it  is 
also  four  inches  diameter,  and  descends  to 
near  the  bottom  of  A.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
cock  1.  Water  is  admitted  into  6  throurh  a 
cock  4,  or  a  valve  opening  inwards',  which 
closes  when  B  is  SUed.  The  veasel  A  is  sup- 
posed to  be  empty,  or  rather  filled  with  air, 
and  its  two  cocks  shut.  The  cock  1  is  then 
opened,  when  the  water  rushing  into  A  con- 
denses the  air  within  it  and  the  pipe  D, 
and  this  air  pressiM;  on  the  water  in  B, 
forces  it  up  the  pipe  £.  As  soon  as  it  ceases 
to  flow  through  E,  the  cock  1  is  shut  and  2 
and  3  are  opened,  when  the  water  in  A  is 
discharged  at  3.     The  cock  or  valve  a 


bottom  of  B  is 
drivi 


d,  and  the  water  entering 


air  up  D  into  A  where  it   escapes 
M  3.     The  operadon  is  then  repeated  as  before. 

If,  when  water  ceases  to  run  at  E,  the  cock  S  be  opened,  both  water 
snd  tur  rush  out  of  it  together,  and  with  such  violence  that  the  liquid  is, 
by  the  generation  of  cold  consequent  oti  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  con- 
densed air,  converted  tnta  hail  or  pellets  of  ice.  This  fact  is  generally 
shown  to  strangers,  who  are  usually  invited  to  hold  their  }uiU  in  front  of  tho 
cock  BO  as  to  receive  the  blast ;  when  the  hail  issues  with  such  violenc«, 
OS  frequently  to  fnerce  the  hats,  like  pistol  bullets.  This  mode  of  pro- 
dacing  ice  waj  known  to  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  who  refers  tn  it  in  the 
eighteenth  proposition  of  hisCenUiry  of  Invention*,  relating  to  an  "  artijE- 
OsJ  fountain,  holding  great  qu^ti^  of  water,  and  of  fine  neffit^ent  to 
make  snow,  ice,  and  thunder."  Some  additions  to  the  maeluDe  at  Cbem> 
nits,  by  which  it  mi^t  be  rendered  self-acting,  were  proposed  in  1796, 
Tbey  ooitfisted  of  small  vessels  suspended  &om  levera  that  were  aecored 


tB  tke  AimVi  of  dta  ooelu,  wliich  tbey  opened  and  ilqit  in  dw  noM  mta- 
aar  m  ibown  in  No.  160.  A  nmilar  contnvaooa  m^  bo  mod  io  Mvenl 
old  antkoro— ^  u  ia  the  SpiritalU:  Decaus,  Fludd,  Hoxon  and  Switscr 
hftve  oil  given  fienret  of  tL  The  quantity  of  waler  msed  from  tLe  ihaft 
eom|nrea  with  that  expended  from  the  ■pring'  wu  as  42  to  100. 

By  orrangiD^  a  Mties  of  vecsela  above  each  otlier  and  connecting  them 
by  pipea  as  in  No.  163,  water  may  be  raised  to  almott  any  height,  in  lo- 
cation* that  have  the  advantage  of  a  small  fall.  The  distance  between 
the  veatela  not  exceeding  the  perpendicular  descent  of  the  modve  column, 
which  last  is  made  to  transmit  its  force  to  each  vessel  in  succession — foTO- 
iDg  the  content*  of  one  into  the  next  above,  and  so  on.  Such  a  machine 
is  interesting  aa  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  Heron's 
fbnntaia  may  be  applied,  but  for  procdcal  purposes  it  is  of  little  value.  It 
is  too  complex  (if  tnade  self-acting)  and  too  expensive  for  common  use  | 
and  it  il  Hr  inferior  to  the  water  ram.  It  was  described  by  Dr.  Darwin, 
in  bis  Pijfbiiogia,  to  which  modem  writers  eeueratlv  refer,  but  it  is  an 
old  afToir.  It  is  figured  by  Moxon  in  his  "  Mecnanick  Powers,"  Lon.  1696, 
and  is  naendoned  by  older  authors.  It  is  substantially  the  same  as  tba 
doable  fountain  of  Heron,  as  found  in  the  Sj^ritalia  and  the  works  of  moat 
vritera  on  hydraulics. 

By  far  the  most  novel  and  interesting  modiGcadon  of  Heron's  fountain 
waa  devised  in  the  year  1746  by  H.  A.  Wirtz,  a  Swiss  pewterer  or  tin- 
plate  worker  of  Zurich.  It  is  sometimes  named  a  spiral  pump,  and  was 
made  to  raise  water  for  &  dye  house  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  What  the 
drcumetance*  were  that  led  Wirts  to  its  invenUon  we  are  not  informed— 
whether  it  was  suggested  by  some  incident,  or  was  the  result  of  reasoning 
alone.  It  is  represented  in  the  illustradons  Nos.  165  and  166,  the  fint 
bei^  tt  section  and  the  latter  an  external  view. 


Na,ISl    auitlHWWbt>>aFnp.  Ks.lfS.   Via*  of  WlrU^i IMiBp. 

Wirta's  machine  consistj  riiher  of  a  helical  or  a  spiral  pipe.  As  the 
former  it  is  coiled  round  in  one  plane  as  A  B  G  D  E  F  in  No.  165.  As 
I  spiral  it  is  arranged  round  the  circumference  of  a  cone  or  cylinder,  and 
th«i  resembles  the  worm  of  a  suU.  The  interior  end  at  G  ia  united  by  K 
water  tight  joint  to  the  ascending  pipe  H.     See  No.  166.     Tb«  Q^&«tv&. 
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of  the  coil  is  enlarged  so  as  to  form  a  scoop.     When  tlie  machine,  im- 
mersed in  water  as  represented,  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
the  water  in  the  scoop,  as  the  latter  emerges,  passes  along  the  pipe  driv- 
ing the  air  before  it  into  G  H,  where  it  escapes.     At  the  next  revolution 
both  air  and  water  enter  the  scoop ;  the  water  is  driven  along  the  tube  as 
before,  but  is  separated  from  the  first  portion  by  a  colunm  of  air  of  nearly 
eoual  length.     By  continuing  the  motion  of  the  machine  another  portion 
ot  water  and  another  of  air  will  be  introduced.  The  body  of  water  m  each 
coil  will  have  both  its  ends  horizontal,  and  the  included  air  will  be  of 
about  its  natural  density  ;  but  as  the  diameters  of  the  coils  diminish  to- 
wards the  Centre,  the  column  of  water  which  occupied  a  semicircle  in  the 
outer  coil,  will  occupy  more  and  more  of  the  inner  ones  as  they  approach 
the  centre  G,  till  there  will  be  a  certain  coil,  of  which  it  will  occupy  a 
complete  turn.     Hence  it  will  occupy  more  than  the  entire  space  within 
this  coil,  and  consequently  the  water  will  run  back  over  the  top  of  the 
succeeding  coil,  into  the  right  hand  side  of  the  next  one  and  push  the 
water  within  it  backwards  and  raise  the  other  end.    As  soon  as  the  water 
rises  in  the  pipe  G  H,  the  escape  of  air  is  prevented  when  the  scoop 
takes  in  it^  next  quantity  of  water.  Here,  then,  are  two  columns  of  water 
acting  against  each  other  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  the  intervening  co- 
lumn of  air.     They  must  compress  the  air  between  them,  and  the  water 
and  air  columns  will  now  be  unequal.    This  will  have  a  general  tendency 
to  keep  the  whole  water  back  and  cause  it  to  be  higher  on  the  left  or  ris- 
ing side  of  each  coil,  than  on  the  otlier.    The  excess  of  height  will  be  just 
such  as  produces  the  compression  of  the  air  between  that  and  the  preced- 
ing column  of  water.     This  will  go  on  increasing  as  the  water  mounts  in 
H.     Now  at  whatever  height  the  water  in  H  may  be,  it  is  evident  that 
the  air  in  the  small  column  next  to  it  will  always  be  compressed  with  the 
weight  of  the  water  in  H — an  equal  force  must  therefore  be  exerted  by 
the  water  in  the  coils  to  support  the  column  in  H.     This  force  is  the  sum 
of  all  the  differences  between  the  elevation  of  the  inner  ends  of  the  water 
in  each  coil  above  the  outer  ends ;  and  the  height  to  which  the  water  will 
rise  in  H  will  be  just  equal  to  this  sum.     Dr.  Gregory  observes  that  the 
principles  on  which  the  theory  of  this  machine  depends  are  confessedly 
intricate  ;  but  when  judiciously  constructed,  it  is  very  powerful  and  effec- 
tive in  its  operation.     It  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  the  helical  or 
spiral  form  is  best.     Some  of  tliese  machines  were  erected  in  Florence  in 
1778.   In  1784,  one  was  made  at  Archangelsky,  that  raised  a  hogshead  of 
water  in  a  minute  to  an  elevation  of  seventy -four  feet,  and  through  a  pipe 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long.     See  Gregory's  Mechanics,  vol.  ii. 

It  perhaps  may  facilitate  an  understanding  of  this  curious  machine,  by 
remarking^  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  column  of  water  in  one  side  of 
each  coil  is  proportioned  to  its  length,  and  that  this  pressure  is  transmit- 
ted, through  the  column  of  air  between  them,  to  that  of  the  next:  the  com- 
bined force  of  both  is  then  made  to  act,  by  the  revolution  of  the  tubes, 
upon  the  third  column,  and  so  on,  till  the  accumulated  force  of  them  all 
is  communicated  to  the  water  in  H ;  and  hence  the  elevation  to  which 
water  can  be  thus  raised,  can  never  exceed  the  sum  of  the  altitudes  of  the 
liquid  columns  in  the  coils. 

END  OF  THB  THIRD  BOOK. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Dcnccs  of  the  loirw  uiMiI*— Some  animala  awtre  that  force  fi  iacreaaod  bj  Um  tpoco  throvfk 
vbidi  •  body  mown  Mrd^  drop  ahell  fiah  from  great  eleratioBa  to  break  the  abelli— Death  of  iBaeb/lw 
-Coabals  betwoea  the  sales  of  sheep  and  foats— Military  ram  of  the  ancients— Water  rams— Wavei 

Moasantam  aeqoired  by  maninf  water— Examples— Whitehorst's  machine— UydraoUc  ram  of  Moat* 
IBUar— >*  Caane  hydranliqae"  aad  its  modificatioaa. 

Of  the  machines  appropnated  to  the  fourth  division  of  this  work,  (see 
^ge  8,)  centrifugal  pumps  and  a  few  others  have  already  been  described. 
There  remain  to  be  noticed,  the  water  ram,  canne  hydi-aulique,  and  de- 
vices for  raising  water  by  means  of  steam  and  other  elastic  fluids. 

If  the  various  operations  of  the  lower  animals  were  investigated,  a  thou- 
Band  devices  that  are  practised  by  man  would  be  met  with,  and  probably 
a  thousand  more  of  which  we  yet  know  nothing.  Even  the  means  by  which 
they  defend  themselves  and  secure  their  food  or  their  prey,  are  calculated 
to  impart  useful  information.  Some  live  by  stratagem,  laying  concealed 
till  their  unsuspecting  victims  approach  within  reach— others  dig  pitfalls 
to  entrap  them ;  and  others  again  fabricate  nets  to  entangle  them,  and 
coat  the  threads  with  a  glutinous  substance  resembling  the  birdlime  of  the 
fowler.  Some  species  distill  poison  and  slay  their  victims  by  infusing  it 
into  their  blood;  while  others,  relying  on  their  muscular  ener^,  suffocata 
their  prey  in  their  embraces  and  crush  both  body  and  bones  into  a  PulpT 
mass.  The  tortoise  draws  himself  into  his  shell  as  into  a  fortress  ana  hids 
defiance  to  his  foes;  and  the  porcupine  erects  around  his  body  an  array  of 
bayonets  from  which  his  enemies  retire  with  dread.  The  strength  of  the 
ox,  the  buffalo  and  rhinoceros  is  in  their  necks,  and  which  they  apply 
with  resistless  force  to  gore  and  toss  their  enemies.  The  elephant  by  nif 
weight  treads  his  foes  to  death ;  and  the  horse  by  a  kick  inflicts  a  wound 
that  is  often  as  fatal  as  the  bullet  of  a  rifle  ;  the  space  through  which  his 
foot  passes,  adding  force  to  the  blow. 

There  are  numerous  proofs  of  some  of  the  lower  animals  being  aware 
that  the  momentum  of  a  moving  body  is  increased  by  the  space  through 
which  it  falls.  Of  several  species  of  birds  which  feed  on  shell  flsh,  some, 
when  unable  to  crush  the  shells  with  their  bills,  carry  them  up  in  the 
air,  and  let  them  drop  that  they  may  be  broken  by  the  fall.  (The  Athe- 
nian poet  ^schylus,  it  is  said,  was  killed  by  a  tortoise  that  an  eagle  drop- 
ped upon  his  bald  head,  which  the  bird,  it  is  suppoMd,  mistook  for  a  stone.) 
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When  the  m&les  of  sheep  or  goats  prepare  to  hiit,  they  alwayt  receila 
backwards  to  some  distance  ;  and  then  runhing  impetuously  forward,  (ac- 
cumulating  force  as  they  go,)  hrin"  their  foreheads  in  cnnlact  with  a  shock 
that  soDictimes  proves  fatal  to  both,  The  ancients,  perhaps,  from  witness 
ing  the  battles  of  these  animals,  constructed  military  engines  lo  act  on  the 
same  principle.  A  ponderous  beam  was  suapended  at  the  middle  by  chains, 
and  one  end  impelled,  by  the  united  cRbrts  of  a  number  of  men  at  ihu  op- 
posite end,  against  walls  which  it  dcmoHshed  with  slow  hut  sure  efTecC 
The  battering  end  was  e«nerally,  and  witJi  the  Greeks  and  Romaiii  uni- 
formly, protected  by  an  iron  or  bronze  cap  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head ; 
and  the  entire  instrument  was  named  afUir  (hat  animal.  It  was  the  most 
destructive  of  all  tlieir  war  machinery — no  building,  however  solid,  could 
long  withstand  its  attacks.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Anthony,  mentions  one 
eig/itff/itt  in  length. 

The  action  of  the  rara  is  familiar  to  most  people,  but  it  may  not  be 
known  to  all  that  similar  results  might  be  produced  by  a  liquid  as  by  a  solid 
—that  a  long  column  of  water  moving  with  great  velocity  might  be  made 
equally  destructive  as  a  boani  of  wood  or  iron — yet  ao  it  is.  Waves  of  the 
sea  act  as  wator-rnms  against  rocks  or  other  barriers  that  impede  their 
progress,  and  when  their  force  is  increased  by  storma  of  wind,  the  mori 
solid  structures  give  way  before  them.  The  old  lighthouse  on  die  Eddr- 
Btone  rocks  was  thus  battered  down  during  a  storm  in  1703,  when  tm 
engineer,  Mr.  VVinstanlcy,  and  all  hia  people,  perished. 

The  increased  force  that  water  acquires  when  its  motion  is  accelerated, 
might  be  shown  by  a  thousand  examples  :  a  bank  or  trough  that  easily 
retains  it  when  at  rest,  or  when  slightly  moved,  is  often  insufBctent  when 
its  velocity  is  greatly  increased.  When  the  deep  Inck  of  a  canal  la  opened 
to  transfer  a  boat  or  a,  ship  lo  a  lower  level,  the  water  is  permitted  to  de- 
scend by  slow  degrees  :  were  the  gales  opened  at  once,  the  rushing  mass 
would  sweep  the  gales  below  before  it,  or  the  greater  portion  would  be 
carried  in  the  surge  quite  over  them — and  perhaps  the  vessel  also.  A 
sluggish  stream  drops  almost  pcrpendiculorly  over  a  precipice,  but  the  mo- 
mentum of  a  rapid  one  shoots  it  over,  and  leaves,  as  at  Niagara,  a  wide 
space  between.  It  is  the  same  with  a  stream  issuing  from  a  horizontal 
tube — if  the  liquid  pass  slowly  through,  it  falls  inertly  at  the  orifice,  but 
if  its  velocity  be  considerable,  the  jet  is  carried  lo  a  distance  ere  it  touches 
the  ground.  The  level  of  a  great  part  of  Holland  is  below  the  surface  o( 
the  sea,  and  the  dykes  are  in  some  parts  thirty  feel  high  :  whenever  a 
leak  occurs,  the  greatest  efforts  are  made  to  repair  it  immediately,  and  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  the  aperture  keeps  enlarging  and  the  liqiiid  masi 
behind  is  put  in  motion  towards  it;  thus  the  pressure  is  increased  and, 
if  the  leak  be  not  stopped,  keeps  increasing  till  it  bears  with  irresistahle 
force  all  obstructions  away.  A  fatal  example  is  recorded  in  the  ancient 
history  of  Holland  : — an  ignorant  burgher,  near  Dort,  lo  be  revenged  on 
ft  neighbour,  dug  a  hole  through  the  dyke  opposite  the  house  of  the  latter, 
intending  to  close  it  after  his  neighbor's  property  had  been  destroyed  j 
but  the  water  rushed  through  with  an  acceieraiiiig  force,  till  all  resistance 
was  vain,  and  the  whole  country  became  deluged.  The  ancients  wet« 
well  aware  of  this  accumulation  of  force  in  running  waters,  Alludou 
to  it  are  very  common  among  the  oldest  writers,  ana  various  maxims  of 
life  were  drawn  from  it.  The  beginning'  of  strife,  says  Solomon,  "is  u 
when  one  letletb  out  water" — the  "  breach  of  waters" — "  breaking  forth 
of  waters"— ^' rushinr  of  mig;h^  watsrs,"  &c.  are  frequently  menti<me<],  to 
tndiente  the  irreKstable  influence  of  desola^ng  evils  when  once  ulmitteiL 
TlMtT^  fyfU^^iJiatyi  K  niDidng  itxeua  thus  mct^uires  may  be  made  to 
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diire  a  portion  of  the  liquid  far  abore  the  source  whence  it  flows,  is  obvi- 
ous from  several  operations  in  nature.  During  a  storm  of  wind,  long 
•welling  waves  in  die  open  sea  alternately  rise  and  fall,  without  the  crest* 
or  tops  of  any  being  elevated  much  above  those  of  the  rest ;  but  when 
they  meet  from  opposite  directions,  or  when  their  progress  is  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  bow  of  a  ship,  by  rocks,  or  other  obstacles,  part  of  the 
water  is  driven  to  great  elevations.  There  is  a  fine  example  of  this  at  the 
Eddystone  rocks— the  heavy  swells  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  from  the 
Atlantic,  roll  in  and  break  with  inconceivable  fury  upon  them,  so  that  v<^ 
lumes  of  water  are  thrown  up  with  terrific  violence,  and  the  celebrated 
light-house  sometimes  appears  from  this  cause  like  the  pipe  of  a  fountain 
enclosed  in  a  stupendous ^V^  (Teau.  The  light  room  in  the  old  light-house 
was  sixty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  was  often  buried  in  the  waves,  so  im* 
mense  were  the  volumes  of  water  thrown  over  it. 

The  hydraulic  ram  raises  water  on  precisely  the  same  principle  :  a 
quantity  of  the  liquid  is  set  in  motion  through  an  inclined  tube,  and  its  es- 
cape from  the  lower  orifice  is  made  suddenly  to  cease,  when  the  momen- 
tum of  the  moving  mass  drives  up,  like  the  waves,  a  portion  of  its  own 
volume  to  an  elevation  much  higher  than  that  from  which  it  descended. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  experiment  familiar  to  most  people.  Sup- 
pose the  lower  orificQ  of  a  tube  (whose  upper  one  is  connected  to  a  reser- 
voir of  water)  be  closed  with  the  finger,  and  a  very  minute  stream  be  al- 
lowed to  escape  from  it  in  an  upward  direction — the  tiny  jet  would  rise 
nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  reservoir ;  it  could  not,  of  course,  ascend 
higher — ^but  if  the  finger  were  then  moved  to  one  side  so  as  to  allow  a 
free  escape  till  the  whole  contents  of  the  tube  were  rapidly  moving  to  the 
exit,  and  the  orifice  then  at  once  contracted  or  closed  as  before,  the  jet 
would  dart  far  alHfvexhe  reservoir;  for  in  addition  to  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
rare  which  drove  it  up  in  the  first  instance,  there  would  be  a  new  force 
acting  upon  it,  derived  from  the  motion  of  the  water.  As  in  the  case  of 
4  hammer  of  a  few  pounds  weight,  when  it  rests  on  the  anvil  it  exerts  a 
pressure  on  the  latter  with  a  force  due  to  its  weight  only,  but  when  put 
in  motion  by  the  hand  of  the  smith,  it  descends  with  a  force  that  is  equivap 
lent  to  the  pressure  of  perhaps  a  ton. 

Every  person  accustomed  to  draw  water  from  pipes  that  are  supplied 
from  very  elevated  sources,  must  have  observed,  when  the  cocks  or  dia- 
charging  orifices  are  suddenly  closed,  ajar  or  tremor  communicated  to  the 
pipes,  and  a  snapping  sound  like  that  from  smart  blows  of  a  hammer.  These 
eflects  are  produced  by  blows  which  the  ends  of  the  pipes  receive  from 
the  water;  the  liquid  particles  in  contact  with  the  plug  of  a  cock,  when  it 
is  turned  to  stop  the  discharge,  being  forcibly  driven  up  against  it  by  those 
constituting  the  moving  mass  behind.  The  philosophical  instrument  named 
a  water  hammer  illustrates  this  facL  The  effect  is  much  the  same  as  if  a 
solid  rod  moved  with  the  same  velocity  as  the  water  through  the  tube 
until  its  progress  was  stopped  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  its  Yno- 
nentum  would  be  concentrated  on  that  point  of  the  pipe  against  which  it 
•truck,  whereas  with  the  liquid  rod  the  momentum  would  be  communi- 
cated equally  to,  and  might  be  transmitted  from  any  part  of,  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube;  hence  it  often  occurs  that  the  ends  of  such  pipes,  when  made 
of  lead,  are  swelled  greatly  beyond  their  original  dimensions.  We  have 
•een  some  }  of  an  inch  bore,  become  enlarged  to  1^  inches  before  they  were 
ruptured.  At  a  hospital  in  Bristol,  England,  a  plumber  was  employed 
to  convey  water  through  a  leaden  pipe  from  a  cistern  in  one  of  the  upper 
stories  to  the  kitchen  below,  and  it  happened  that  the  lower  end  ot  thA 
tdbe  WM  burst  neariy  every  time  the  cock  was  naed.    Mtot  ««v«t«i«Sir 
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tempts  to  remedy  the  evil,  it  was  determined  to  solder  one  end  of  k  smaller 
pipe  immediately  behind  the  cock,  and  to  carry  the  other  end  to  aa  liiglt 
&  level  as  the  water  in  the  cistern;  and  now  it  was  found  that  on  shutting' 
dis  cock  the  pipe  did  not  burst  as  before,  but  a  jet  of  considerable  height 
ma  forced  from  the  upper  end  of  this  new  pipe  :  it  therefore  became  ne- 
cessary to  increase  its  height  to  prevent  water  escaping  from  it — upon 
which  it  was  continued  to  the  top  of  the  hospital,  being  twice  the  height 
of  the  supplying  cistern,  but  where  to  the  great  surprise  of  those  who 
constructed  the  work,  some  water  stitl  issued  ;  a  cistern  was  therefora 
placed  lu  receive  this  water,  which  was  found  very  convenient,  unce  it 
was  thus  raised  to  iho  highest  floors  of  the  building  without  any  extr» 
labor.  Here  circumstances  led  the  workmen  to  the  construction  of  a  water- 
ram  without  knowing  that  such  a  mnchine  had  been  previously  devised. 

The  first  person  who  is  known  to  have  raised  water  by  a  ram,  designed 
for  the  purpose  was,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  a  watchmaker  of  Derby,  in  England. 
He  erected  a  machine  similar  to  the  one  represented  by  the  next  figure, 
in  1772.  A  description  of  it  was  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society, 
and  published  in  vol.  Iv,  of  their  Transactions. 
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A,  represents  tho  spring  or  reservoir,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  widch 
was  of  about  the  same  level  as  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  B,  The  main 
!  from  A  to  the  cock  at  the  end  of  C,  was  nearly  aiic  hundred  feet  in 
rth,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  bore.  The  cock  was  sixteen  feet  below 
A,  and  furnished  water  for  the  kitchen  offices,  &c.  When  it  wns  opened 
the  lifjuid  column  in  A  C  was  put  in  motion,  and  acquired  a  velocity  due 
to  a  fall  of  sixteen  feet;  and  as  soon  as  the  cock  was  shut,  the  momentum 
of  this  long  column  opened  the  valve,  upon  which  part  of  the  water  rushed 
into  the  air-vessel  and  up  the  vertical  pipe  into  B.  This  effect  took  place 
every  time  the  cock  was  used,  and  as  water  was  drawn  from  it  at  short 
intervals  for  household  purposes,  "  from  morning  till  night — all  the  days 
in  the  year,"  an  abundance  was  raised  into  B,  without  any  exertion  or 

Siich  was  the  first  water-ram.  As  an  original  device,  it  is  highly  honor- 
able to  the  sagacity  and  ingenuity  of  its  author;  and  the  introduction  of  an 
air  vessel,  without  which  all  apparatus  of  the  kind  could  never  be  made 
durable,  strengthens  his  claims  upon  our  regiird.  In  this  machine  he  hu 
shown  that  the  mere  act  of  drawing  water  from  lung  tubes  for  ordinary 
purposes,  may  serve  to  raise  a  portion  of  their  contents  to  a  higher  level; 
an  object  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  attempted,  or 
flven  thought  of.  The  device  also  exhibits  another  mode,  besides  Out 
by  pressure  engines,  of  deriving  motive  force  from  liquids  thus  drawn, 
and  conserjuonlly  opens  another  way  bv  which  tho  immense  power  or 
jwnded  in  ralung  water  tor  dta  auf  ^Ij  oC  «vtM«,  may  again  be  giren 
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out  with  the  liauid  from  the  lateral  pipes.  Notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  such  au  apparatus,  under  circumstances  similar  to 
those  indicated  by  the  figure,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  elicited  the  at- 
tenuon  of  engineers,  nor  does  Whitehurst  himself  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  its  adaptation  as  a  substitute  for  forcing  pumps,  in  locations  where  the 
water  drawn  from  the  cock  was  not  required,  or  could  not  be  used.  Had 
he  pursued  the  subject,  it  is  probable  the  idea  of  opening  and  closing  the 
cock  (by  means  of  the  water  that  escaped)  with  some  such  apparatus  aj 
figured  in  No.  160,  would  have  occurred  to  him,  and  then  his  machine 
being  made  self-acting,  would  have  been  applicable  in  a  thousand  loca- 
tions. But  these  additions  were  not  made,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  invention  was  neglected,  and  but  for  the  one  next  to  be  described,  it 
would  most  likely  have  passed  into  oblivion,  like  the  steam  machines  of 
Branca,  Kircher,  and  Decaut,  till  called  forth  by  the  application  of  the 
lame  principle  in  more  recent  devices. 

Whenever  we  peruse  accounts  of  the  labors  of  ingenious  men,  in  search 
of  new  discoveries  in  science  or  the  arts,  sympathy  leads  us  to  rejoice  at 
their  success  and  to  grieve  at  their  failure :  like  the  readers  of  a  well 
written  novel  who  enter  into  the  views,  feelings  and  hopes  of  the  hero ; 
realize  his  disappointments,  partake  of  his  pleasures,  and  become  interested 
in  his  fate ;  hence  something  like  regret  comes  over  us,  whea  an  indus- 
trious experimenter,  led  by  his  researches  to  the  verge  of  an  important 
discovery,  is,  by  some  circumstance  diverted  (perhaps  temporarily)  from 
it;  and  a  more  fortunate  or  more  sagacious  rival  steps  in  and  bears  off  the 
prize  from  his  grasp^a  prize,  which  a  few  steps  more  would  have  put 
oim  in  possession  of.  Thus  Whitehurst  with  the  water-ram,  like  Papin 
with  the  steam-engine,  discontinued  his  researches  at  the  most  interesting 
point — at  the  very  turning  of  the  tide  that  would  have  carried  him  to  the 
goal ;  and  hence  the  fruit  of  both  their  labors  has  contributed  but  to  en- 
hance the  glory  of  their  successors. 

The  Belier  hydraulique  of  Montgolfier  was  invented  in  1796.  (Its  au- 
thor was  a  French  paper  maker,  and  the  same  gentleman  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother,  invented  balloons  in  1782.)  Although  it  is  on  the 
principle  of  Whitehurst's  machine,  its  invention  is  believed  to  have  been 
entirely  independent  of  the  latter.  But  if  it  were  even  admitted  that 
Montgolfier  was  acquainted  with  what  Whitehurst  had  done,  still  he  has, 
hy  his  improvement,  made  the  ram  entirely  his  own.  He  fbund  it  a 
comparatively  useless  device,  and  he  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  efHcient 
—it  was  neglected  or  forgotten,  and  he  not  only  revived  it,  but  gave  it  a 
permanent  place  among  hydraulic  machines,  and  actually  made  it  the 
loost  interesting  of  them  all.  It  was,  previous  to  his  time,  but  an  embryo; 
when,  like  another  Prometheus,  he  not  only  wrought  it  into  shape  and 
beauty,  but  imparted  to  it,  as  it  were,  a  principle  of  life,  that  rendered  itf 
movements  seff-acting  ;  for  it  requires  neither  the  attendance  of  man,  nor 
•ay  thing  else,  to  keep  it  in  play,  but  the  momentum  of  the  water  it  is 
employed  to  elevate.  Like  the  organization  of  animal  life,  and  the  me- 
chanism by  which  the  blood  circulates,  the  pulsations  of  this  admirable 
iQachine  incessantly  continue  day  and  night,  for  months  and  years;  while 
iK)thing  but  a  deficiency  of  the  liquid,  or  defects  in  the  apparatus  can  in- 
duce it  to  stop.  It  is,  compared  to  Whitehurst's,  what  the  steam-engine 
of  Watt  is  to  that  of  Sa vary  or  Newcomen. 

Montgolfier  positively  denied  having  borrowed  the  idea  from  any  one- 
lie  claimed  the  invention  as  wholly  his  own,  and  there  is  no  reason  whal- 
^er  to  question  his  veracity.  The  same  discoveries  have  often  been,  and 
itiU  are,  made  in  the  same  and  in  distant  countriea,  indepeudetiX^:^  ol  «Ai3Sk 

At 
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other.  It  U  a  cominon  accurrence,  and  from  the  comtitution  of  the  hn- 
man  mind  will  always  be  one.  A  patent  was  taken  out  in  England  for 
■elf-acling  rams  in  1797  by  Mr.  Boulton,  the  partner  of  Watt,  and  u  no 
reference  was  made  in  the  specificBtian  Co  Montgoltier,  many  pervons  inu- 
gined  them  to  be  of  English  origin,  a  circumstance  that  elicited  some  re- 
marks from  their  author.  "  Cette  invention  (says  Montgolfier)  n'eat  poLol 
d'origine  Anglaise,  elle  apparticnt  toute  enci^rc  k  la  Fra.nce ;  je  declue 
que  j'en  suis  le  seul  inventeur,  et  que  I'id^e  ne  m'en  a  €i£  foumie  p*i 
personne;  il  est  vrai  qu'un  de  mes  amis  a  fait  passer,  avec  mon  Bgrt^meDt, 
a  MM.  Watt  et  Boulton,  copie  de  plusieurs  dessins  que  J'avais  faits  de 
cette  machine,  avec  un  m^moire  detail!^  sur  ses  applications.  Ce  soot  ftt 
nimrs  dftrini  qui  ont  &V&  fidelcmcnt  copies  dam  la  patente  prise  par  M. 
Boulton  u  Londrci,  en  date  du  13  D^cembre  1797 ;  ce  qui  est  unc  vdnle 
dont  il  est  bien  6\o\ga6  de  disconvenir,  ainsi  quo  ie  respectable  M,  Wan." 
We  have  inserted  this  extract  from  Hachette,  because  we  really  supposed 
on  reading  the  specification  of  Boultoa's  patent  in  the  Repertory  ofAiti, 
(for  1798,  vol.  ix,)  that  the  various  modiflcations  of  the  ram  there  dei- 
cribed  were  the  invention  of  that  gentleman.  The  patent  was  granted  to 
"  Matthew  Boulton,  for  hit  invention  of  improved  apparatus  and  metbodi 
for  raising  water  and  other  fluids." 


No.I«a.    MiuitpIlM'*  Kus. 
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No.  1G8  represents  a  simple  form  of  Montgolfier's  ram.  The  motive 
column  descends  from  a  sjiring  or  brook  A  through  the  pipe  B,  near  the 
end  of  which  an  air  chamber  D,  and  rising  main  F,  are  attached  to  it  u 
shown  in  the  cut.  At  the  extreme  end  of  B,  the  oriRce  is  opened  and 
closed  by  a  valve  E,  instead  of  the  cock  in  No.  167.  This  valve  opeu 
downwards  and  may  either  be  a  spherical  one  as  in  No.  168,  or  a  cominon 
■pindlc  one  as  in  No.  1G9.  It  is  the  play  of  this  valve  that  renders  the 
machine  self  acting.  To  accomplish  this,  the  valve  is  made  of,  or  loaded 
with,  such  a  weight  as  just  to  open  wheu  the  water  in  B  is  at  rest ;  t.  r.  it 
must  be  so  heavy  as  to  overcome  the  pressure  against  its  under  side  wjien 
closed,  aa  represented  at  No.  169.  Now  suppose  this  valve  open  ai  in 
No.  168,  the  water  flowing  through  B  soon  acquires  an  additional  force 
that  carries  up  the  valve  against  its  seat;  then,  as  in  shutting  the  cock  of 
Whitehurst's  machine,  a  portion  of  the  water  will  enter  and  rise  in  F,  the 
valve  of  the  air  chamber  preventing  its  return.  When  thia  has  taken  place 
the  water  in  B  has  been  brought  to  rest,  and  as  in  that  Mate  ita  ptCMura 
is  insuflicient  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  valve,  E  openi;  (descends)  (ha 
water  in  B  is  a^in  put  in  motion,  and  again  it  clowi  E  u  befbt*,  when 
another  portion  ii  driven  into  the  air  veHcl  and  pipe  P  ;  Mid  thm  (ha 
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rraticm  is  condnaed,  ■•  long  as  the  spring  affords  a  sufficient  supply  and 
apparatus  remains  in  order. 

The  sur&ce  of  the  water  in  the  spring  or  source  should  always  be  kept 
at  the  same  elevation,  so  that  its  pressure  against  the  valve  £  may  always 
be  uniform-— otherwise  the  weight  of  E  would  have  to  be  altered  as  the 
surface  of  the  spring  rose  and  fell.  ^ 

This  beautiful  machine  may  be  adapted  to  numerous  locations  in  every 
eountnr.  When  the  perpendicular  fall  from  the  spring  to  the  valve  E  is 
hut  a  tew  feet,  and  the  water  is  required  to  be  raised  to  a  considerable 
beight  through  F,  then,  the  length  of  the  ram  or  pipe  B,  must  be  in- 
creased, and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  water  in  it  is  not  forced  back  into 
tbe  spring  when  £  closes,  which  will  always  be  the  case  if  B  is  not  of 
nifficient  length.  Mr.  Millington,  who  erected  several  in  England,  justly 
observes  that  a  very  insignificant  pressing  column  is  capable  of  raising  a 
very  high  ascending  one,  so  that  a  sufficient  fall  of  water  may  be  obtained 
in  almost  every  running  brook,  by  damming  the  upper  end  to  produce  the 
*«servoir,  and  carrying  the  pipe  down  the  natural  channel  of  the  stream 
imtil  a  sufficient  fall  is  obtained.  In  this  way  a  ram  has  been  made  to  raise 
one  hundred  hogsheads  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours  to  a  perpendicular 
height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet,  by  a  fall  of  only  four  feet  and 
a  half.  M.  Fischer  of  Schafiliauses,  constructed  a  water-ram  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  andquc  altar,  nearly  in  the  style  of  that  of  Esculapius,  as 
represented  in  various  engravings.  A  basin  about  six  inches  in  depth,  and 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  received  the  water  that  formed 
the  motive  column.  This  water  flowed  through  pipes  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter that  descended  in  a  spiral  form  into  the  base  of  the  altar ;  on  the 
▼alve  opening  a  third  of  the  water  escaped,  and  the  rest  was  forced  up  to 
a  castle  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Rhine. 

A  long  tube  laid  along  the  edge  of  a  rapid  river,  as  the  Niagara  above 
the  faUs,  or  the  Mississippi,  might  thus  be  used  instead  of  pumps,  water 
wheels,  steam-engines  and  horses,  to  raise  the  water  over  the  highest 
banks  and  supply  inland  towns,  however  elevated  their  location  might  be ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  farmer  in  the  land  but  who  might,  in  the  absence 
of  other  sources,  furnish  his  dwelling  and  bams  with  water  in  the  same 
Way,  from  a  brook,  creek,  rivulet  or  pond. 

If  a  ram  of  large  dimensions,  and  made  like  No.  168,  be  used  to  raise 
Water  to  a  great  elevation,  it  would  be  subject  to  an  inconvenience  that 
would  soon  destroy  the  beneficial  effect  of  die  air  chamber.  When  speak- 
ing of  the  air  vessels  of  fire-engines,  in  the  third  book,  we  observed  that  if 
sir  be  subjected  to  great  pressure  in  contact  with  water,  it  in  time  be- 
comes incorporated  with  or  absorbed  by  the  latter.  As  might  be  sup{)osed, 
tbe  same  thing  occurs  in  water-rams ;  as  these  when  used  are  inces- 
nntly  at  work  both  day  and  night.  To  remedy  this,  Montgolfier  ingeni- 
ously adapted  a  very  small  valve  (opening  inwards)  to  the  pipe  beneath  the 
•ir  chamber,  and  which  was  opened  and  shut  by  the  ordinary  action  of  the 
omchine.  Thus,  when  the  flow  of  the  water  through  B  is  suddenly  stop- 
ped by  the  valve  £,  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced  immediately  below  the 
sir  chamber  by  the  recoil  of  the  water,  at  which  instant  the  small  valve 
opens  and  a  pordon  of  air  enters  and  supplies  that  which  the  water  ab- 
lorbs.  Sometimes  this  sni/ling  valve,  as  it  has  been  named,  is  adapted  to 
•aether  chamber  immediately  below  that  which  forms  the  reservoir  of  air, 
•s  at  B  in  No.  169.  In  small  rams  a  sufficient  supply  is  found  to  enter  at 
the  valve  E. 

Although  air  chambers  or  vessels  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  constituent 
dements  of  water-ram^  they  are  indispensable  to  iS^  peTinaxieikX  o^t«?Q»n 
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of  these  machines.  Without  them,  the  pipes  would  soon  be  raptured  bj  die 
violent  concussion  consequent  on  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  efflux  of  die 
motive  columa.  They  perform  a  similar  part  to  that  of  the  bags  of  wool,  &c 
which  the  ancients,  when  besieged,  interposed  between  their  walls  and  the 
battering  rams  of  the  besiegers,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  blows. 
The  ram  has  also  been  used  in  a  few  cases  to  raise  water  by  atmoi- 
pheric  pressure  from  a  lower  level,  so  as  to  discharge  it  at  the  same  level 
with  the  motive  column  or  even  higher.     See  Siphon  Rant^  in  next  booL 
The  device  by  which  Montgolfier  made  the  ram  self-acting,  is  one  of 
the  neatest  imaginable.     It  is  unique :  there  never  was  any  thing  like  it 
in  practical  hydraulics,  or  in  the  whole  range  of  the  arts  ;  and  its  sirapli* 
city  is  equal  to  its  novelty,  and  useful  effects.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  thit 
he  only  added  a  valve  to  Whitehurst's  machine  :  be  it  so— but  that  nm- 
pie  valve  instantly  changed,  as  by  magic,  the  whole  character  of  the  tp- 
paratus — ^like  the  mere  change  oi  the  cap,  which  transformed  the  Leea 
Hakim  into  Saladin  *     And  the  emotions  of  Cceur  do  Lion,  upon  finding 
his  great  adversary  had  been  his  physician  in  disguise,  were  not  more  ex- 
quisite than  those,  which  an  admirer  of  this  department  of  philosophy  ex- 
periences, when  he  contemplates  for  the  first  time  the  metamorphosis  d 
the  English  machine  by  the  French  Savan.     The  name  of  Montgolfier 
will  justly  be  associated  with  this  admirable  machine  in  future  agei. 
When  all  political  and  ecclesiastical  crusaders  are  forgotten,  and  the  me- 
mories of  all  who  have  hewed  a  passage  to  notoriety  merely  by  the  sword, 
Mrill  be  detested — the  name  of  its  inventor  will  be  embalmed  m  the  lecol- 
lections  of  an  admiring  posterity. 

The  water  cane,  or  canne  hydrauUque,  raises  water  in  a  different  idsb- 
ner  from  any  apparatus  yet  described.  A  modification  of  it  in  miniatnre 
has  long  been  employed  in  the  lecture  room,  but  it  is  seldom  met  with  b 
descriptions  of  hydraulic  machines.     It  is  represented  at  No.  170 ;  and 

consists  of  a  vertical  tube,  in  cot- 
ward  appearance  like  a  walking 
cane,  having  a  valve  opening  tip 
wards  at  the  bottom,  and  placed 
in  the  liquid  to  be  raised.  Sup- 
pose the  lower  end  twelve  or  m- 
teen  inches  below  the  surface,  the 
water  of  course  would  enter 
through  the  valve  and  stand  it 
the  same  height  within  as  with- 
out :  now  if  the  tube  were  raised 
quickly,  but  not  entirely  out  of 
the  water,  the  valve  woald  cioee 
and  the  liquid  within  would  be 
carried  up  with  it ;  and  if,  when 
the  tube  was  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  stroke,  its  motion  was  iir^ 
denly  revened  (by  jerldn^  it  back) 
the  liquid  column  within  wouU 
still  continue  to  ascend  until  the 
momentum  imparted  to  it  at  the 
first  was  expended  ;  hence  a  v>- 
Na  178.  ^^^7  would  be  left  in  the  kywer 

part  of  the  instnunent  inio  wUoh 
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Uibe  would  become  filled,  and  a  jet  of  water  would  then  be  thrown  from 
the  upper  orifice  at  every  stroke.  This  effect  obviously  depends  upon  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  instrument  is  worked,  i.  e,  a  suiHcient  velocity 
DBust  (>e  given  to  the  water  by  the  upward  stroke  to  prevent  it  descend- 
ing, till  the  tube  again  reaches  the  lowest  point,  and  consequently  receives 
mother  supply  of  water.  The  instrument  should  be  straight  and  the  bore 
imooth  and  uniform,  that  the  liquid  may  glide  through  with  the  least  pos- 
lible  obstruction.  As  its  length  must  be  equal  to  the  elevation  to  which 
the  viater  is  to  be  raised,  it  is  necessarily  of  limited  application,  and  espe- 
cially so  since  the  whole  (both  water  and  apparatus)  has  to  be  lifted  at 
BTery  stroke — not  merely  the  liquid  that  is  discharged,  but  the  whole 
contents  of  the  machine. 

By  making  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  slide  within  another  that  is  fixed, 
a  short  part  only  of^  the  apparatus  might  then  be  moved,  and  by  connect- 
ing an  air  chamber  as  in  No.  171,  a  continual  stream  from  the  discharging 
Mifice  might  lie  produced.  A  stufRng  box  should  be  adapted  to  the  end 
of  thn  fixed  tuhe.  Hachctte  suggested  the  application  of  a  spring  pole 
(like  those  used  in  old  lathes)  to  communicate  the  quick  reciprocating  mo- 
lion  which  these  machine's  recjuirc. 

No.  172  represents  anotlier  form  of  the  instrument.  Two  spiral  tul)et 
coiled  round  in  opposite  directions  are  secured  to  and  moved  by  a  verti* 
cftl  shaft.  'J'hcir  upjier  ends  arc  united  and  terminate  in  one  dischargirg 
orifice;  the  lower  ones  are  enlarged,  and  each  has  a  valve  or  clack 
opening  inwards  to  retain  the  water  that  enters.  By  means  of  the  handle 
A,  which  is  mortised  to  tlie  shaft,  an  alternating  circular  motion  is  im- 
parted to  the  whole,  and  the  water  thereby  raised  through  these  coiled 
tabrs  on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  through  the  perpendicular  (mes 
just  descrilied.  Thus,  when  the  handle  is  moved  either  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left,  one  valve  closes,  and  the  water  within  receives  an  impulse 
thmt  continues  its  motion  along  the  tube  after  the  movement  of  the  latter 
if  reversed  ;  and  by  the  time  its  momentum  is  expended  a  fresh  portion 
of  water  has  entered  that  prevents  its  return.  In  this  manner  all  the  coils 
become  filled,  and  then  every  additional  supply  that  enters  below  drives 
before  it  an  equal  portion  from  tlie  orifice  above.  This  machine,  thore- 
tons  differs  from  Nos.  170  and  171  only,  in  being  adapted  to  a  horizon- 
IaI  instead  of  a  {>erpendicular  movement.  Each  tul>e  in  the  figure  forms 
ft  distinct  machine,  and  should  l)e  considered  without  reference  to  the  other 
Their  discharging  orifices  are  united  to  show  how  a  constant  jet  may  be 
produced.  By  making  the  upp<^r  part  turn  in  a  stuffing  box  in  the  lH>ttom 
of  a  fixed  tube,  as  in  No.  171,  water  might  then  be  raised  higher  than  the 
norabie  part  of  the  apparatus. 

That  property  by  which  all  bodies  tend  to  continue  either  in  a  state  of 
rest  or  motion,  viz:  inertia,  increases  the  effect  of  these  machines,  for  when 
die  momentum  imparted  to  the  litjuid  in  the  tubes  is  exhausted,  inertia 
■lone  prevents  it  from  instantaneously  flowing  bark,  and  hence  there  is 
bne  for  an  additional  portion  of  wat(>r  to  enter  at  the  valve.  Tlie  action 
of  the  canne  hydraulique  is  similar  to  tliat  by  which  persons  throw  water 
to  a  distance  from  a  bucket,  or  a  wash-basin.  The  momentum  given  to 
diese  vcsscfls  and  their  contents  carries  the  latter  t(»  a  distance,  while  the 
brmer  are  held  back  or  retained  in  tlie  hands.  Coals  are  thus  thrown  fmm 
a  scuttle,  earth  from  a  shovel,  and  it  is  the  same  when  a  traveler  on  a 
galloping  horse,  or  when  drawn  furiously  in  an  open  rurriuge,  continues 
BB  his  journey  af\er  the  animal  suddenly  stops — liis  adhesion  to  his  seatp 
being  sufficient  to  resist  the  motal  inertia  of  his  body. 
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Machine  for  raiaiDf  water  by  fire :  Air  nuiehiiM*— Aaoiont  watlier-ylataea  Pilatitioa  of  wkljhm 
and  condeiuaUou  by  cold — ^Ancient  Ef  yptian  air-mochiDoa— Stetue  of  UemaoB— flutnea  of  8arapti  lad 
the  Bird  of  Memnon— Decatia*  and  Kircber^  machinery  to  account  for  the  found*  of  Ihe  Thehaa  Mai— 
Remark*  on  the  Statue  of  Memnon — Mucblne  for  raisinf  water  by  the  *un'*  heet,  from  Heroo  B'uuim 
machine*  in  the  sixteenth  century — Air-machine*  by  Porte  and  Decan*— Distilling  by  the  *an**  heat-  lit- 
aical  air  machines  by  Drebble  andDecau*— Air  machines  acted  on  by  ordinary  fire— Mod JficatkMM  of  Ihsa 
employed  in  ancient  alters — Bronze  altera— Trick*  performed  by  the  heathen  prieate  with  fir»— Olhn 
by  heated  air  and  vapor — Bellow*  employed  in  ancient  altara— Trick*  performed  at  aitara  montioaed  If 
Heron — ^Altar  that  feeds  itself  with  flamOf  from  Heron — Ingenuity  displayed  by  ancient  ptiast*  Omuli 
of  the  temple* — The  Spiritalia — Sketeh  of  ite  content*— Curiou*  Lu*tral  Vase. 

A  separate  book  might  with  propriety  have  been  devoted  to  macbinei 
which  raise  water  through  tubes  by  means  of  the  weight,  pressure,  mo- 
mentum, or  other  natural  properties  of  liquids,  without  the  necessary  in- 
terventien  of  wheels,  cranks,  levers,  &c.  With  such,  those  now  to  be 
described  might  also  have  been  classed,  since  they  too  require  neither 
external  machinery  nor  force.  They  differ  however  from  pressure- 
engines  and  water-rams,  and  every  other  device  yet  noticed,  in  bringing 
into  action  a  new  element,  viz.  heat  or  Jire.  It  is  by  this  that  the  force 
upon  which  their  movements  depend  is  generated,  viz.  in  the  expansion 
of  elastic  fluids.  There  are  two  kinds  of  these  machines  which  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  fluid  medium  upon  which  the  fire  is  made  to  act.  In  some 
this  is  common  air,  in  others  steam  or  vapor  of  water,  and  sometimes  both 
steam  and  air  have  been  employed.  The  present  chapter  is  appropriated 
to  air  machines.  These  might  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  heat  employed ;  in  some  this  is  derived  from  the  sun ; 
in  others,  from  ordinary  fire.  Those  in  each  class  might  also  be  arrang- 
ed according  to  that  property  of  the  air  upon  which  their  action  depends, 
viz.  1.  the  force  developed  by  its  expansion ;  2.  the  vacuum  formed  by iti 
condensation ;  3.  those  m  which  both  are  combined.  The  first  might  be 
compared  to  forcing  pumps,  the  second  to  sucking  or  atmospheric  ones, 
and  the  third  to  those  which  both  suck  and  force  up  the  water. 

It  was  observed  in  the  second  book  (page  176)  that  all  ^ases  or  ain 
are  expanded  by  heat  and  contracted  by  cold.  A  proof  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  usual  mode  of  employing  cupping-glasses  ;  a  minute  piece  of  cot- 
ton or  sponge  dipped  in  alcohol  is  innamed  and  placed  in  a  glass ;  upon 
which  the  air  becomes  dilated  or  increased  in  bulk,  so  that  a  great  ptrt 
is  driven  out  to  make  room  for  the  rest ;  the  mouth  of  the  instrument  is 
then  applied  to  the  place  from  which  blood  is  to  be  withdrawn;  the  flame  of 
the  cotton  is  thereby  extinguished  and  as  the  remaining  air  becomes  cool 
it  cannot  resume  its  previous  state  of  density,  and  consequently  a  vacoit}' 
or  void  is  left  in  the  glass.  Plumbers  sometimes  make  small  square  boxei 
of  sheet  lead ;  and  on  soldering  in  the  covers  the  temperatora  of  ibie 
contained  air  is  so  greatly  increased,  that  before  the  soldering  is  completed 
a  large  portion  is  expelled,  and  when  the  boxes  become  cool  every  sde 
is  found  slightly  collapsed.     This  result  is  the  required  proof  of  the  vei- 
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aels  being  tight.  Now  it  is  clear  that  if  a  communication  was  opened  bj 
a  tube  between  the  interior  of  one  of  these  boxes  and  a  vessel  of  water 
placed  a  few  feet  below,  that  the  liquid  would  be  forced  into  it  (by  the 
atmosphere)  until  the  contained  air  occupied  no  greater  space  than  it  did 
before  any  part  was  driven  out  by  the  heat.  This  mode  of  raising  liquids 
may  be  illustrated  at  the  tea-table  :  Let  a  saucer  be  half  filled  with  cold 
water,  hold  an  inverted  cup  just  over  it  and  apply  for  a  moment  a  small 
slip  of  lighted  paper  to  the  interior  of  the  cup,  drop  the  paper  on  the 
water  and  cover  it  with  the  cup,  when  the  liquid  contents  of  the  saucer 
will  be  instantly  forced  up  into  the  inverted  vessel. 

If  an  inverted  glass  siphon  be  partly  filled  with  water  and  the  orifice 
of  one  leg  be  then  closea  and  that  leg  be  held  to  the  fire,  the  air  expand- 
ing will  drive  out  the  liquid  and  cause  it  to  ascend  in  the  other  leg. 
Several  philosophical  instruments  illustrate  the  same  thing.  Previous  to 
the  discovery  ot  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  invention  of  the  barometer, 
the  expansion  of  air  by  heat  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  ancient 
weather  glasses  were  constructed.  They  were  made  in  great  variety. 
The  simplest  consisted  of  a  glass  tube  having  a  bulb  blown  on  the  closed 
end.  It  was  held  over  a  fire  to  dilate  the  air,  and  the  open  end  was 
then  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  water.  Its  construction  was  the  same  as  the 
modern  barometer.  Variations  in  the  temperature  and  density  of  the 
atmosphere  caused  the  water  to  rise  and  fall  in  the  tube,  as  the  contained 
air  was  dilated  and  contracted,  and  thus  changes  in  the  weather  were 
indicated.  From  these  instruments  the  barometer  received  its  former  nama 
of  •*  the  weather  glass."* 

The  degree  of  elevation  to  which  water  can  be  tjius  raised  depends 
npon  the  temperature  to  which  the  contained  air  is  subjected ;  its  dilatation 
or  increase  of  bulk  being,  according  to  some  authors,  in  common  with 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  book  published  ten  years  before  the  discovery  of  at- 
mmpberic  prepare,  may  interei*t  some  readers.  Although  the  instruments  to  which  it 
refers  are  no  longer  in  use,  they  ought  not  to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

"  A  weatiier-glasse  is  a  structure  of  at  the  least  two  glasses  [a  tube  and  the  vessel 
containing  the  water]  sometimes  of  three,  foure,  or  more  as  occasion  serveth,  inclosing 
a  qoantity  of  water,  and  a  porcion  of  ayer  proporcionabie ;  by  wha<(e  condeiisacion 
or  rarifaction  the  included  water  is  subject  nnto  a  continual  mocion,  either  upward  or 
downward ;  by  which  mocion  of  tlie  water  is  commonly  foreshown,  the  state,  change, 
and  alteracion  of  the  weather ; — ^for  I  speak  no  more  than  what  mv  own  experience  hath 
made  me  bold  to  affirm  ;  you  may  (the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  following  ob^ervacions 
mderstandingly  considered)  bee  able  ceruiinly  to  foretell  the  alteracion  or  uncertainty 
of  the  weather  a  good  many  hours  before  it  come  to  pass. 

There  are  divers  several!  fashions  of  weather-glasses,  but  principally  two.  1.  The 
eircnlar  glasse.  2.  The  perpendicular  glosse.  The  perpendiculars  are  either  single, 
double  or  treble.  The  single  perpendiculars  are  of  two  sorts,  either  fixt  or  moveable : 
The  fist  are  of  contrary  oiialiiies ;  either  such  whose  included  water  doth  move  upward 
with  cold,  and  downwara  with  heat,  or  else  upward  with  heat  and  downward  with  cold. 
In  the  double  and  treble  perpendiculars,  as  the  water  ascendeth  in  one,  it  descendeth  as 
maeh  or  more  in  the  other.  In  the  moveable  perpendiculars,  the  glasse  being  artificially 
hanged,  it  moveth  op  and  down  with  the  water." 

The  author  then  clescribes  the  various  kinds  mentioned  and  tells  his  reader  "  if  you  doe 
Well  observe  the  form  of  the  figures  you  cannot  go  amisse."  He  also  ^ives  directions  for 
making  coloured  water  for  the  tubes,  such  as  "  may  be  both  an  ornament  to  the  work  and 
delectable  to  the  eve.*'  Treatise  on  Art  and  Nature,  A.  D.  1633  or  4.  See  account  of  this 
book  page  321.  A  modification  of  an  air-glass  may  be  found  in  the  Forcible  Movements 
of  Decaus,  (plate  viii,)  which  he  names  an  Engine  thai  shaUmtne  of  itself.  Lord  Bacon, 
in  whose  time  theae  air  glaosea  were  common,  presented  what  appears  to  have  been  an 
improved  one  and  of  his  own  invention,  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  it  is  said,  was  so  capti- 
vated with  it  that  he  presented  the  donor  with  Twickenham  Park  and  its  garden,  as  a 
place  for  bis  studies.  The  instrument  was  named  '  A  secret  curiosity  of  nature,  tehereby  ta 
MOW  the  season  tf  every  hour  of  the  year,  by  a  Philosoyhical  CUass,  placed  {with  a  smaUfropor* 
tittm  rfwaUt)  in  a  chamber.   An  accoimt  of  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  London,  1679. 
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•ther  permanently  elastic  fluids,  in  a  geometrical  progresskm  to  equal  ia* 
crements  of  heat.  A  volume  of  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  increased 
over  one  third,  if  raised  to  212^  Fahrenheit.  At  the  fusing  point  of  lead 
(about  600^)  it  is  more  than  doubled,  and  at  the  heat  of  1100^,  it  would 
be  tripled.  Let  a  small  glass  tube  be  attached  to  the  neck  of  a  Florence 
flask,  and  heat  both  in  boiling  water ;  if  the  end  of  the  tube  be  then  placed 
in  mercury,  the  latter  will  as  the  air  becomes  cooled  rise  in  the  tube,  to  the 
height  often  inches— equal  to  about  eleven  feet  of  water.  If  they  were 
heated  to  600^  it  would  rise  to  fifteen  inches  ;  and  if  to  1  iO(P  to  twenty- 
one  or  two  inches.  We  have  connected  a  tube  to  the  mouth  of  a  common 
Suart  bottle,  and  after  heating  the  latter  over  a  fire,  placed  the  end  of 
le  tube  in  mercury,  and  on  removing  the  whole  to  the  open  air,  then  at 
50^,  the  mercury  m  a  few  minutes  rose  to  sixteen  inches;  hence  rather 
more  than  one  half  of  the  air  had  been  expelled  by  the  heat.  These 
effects  take  place  when  the  enclosed  air  is  dry;  but  if  it  be  moist,  or  if  a 
drop  or  two  of  water  be  in  the  vessel,  the  results  are  greater,  because  the 
vapor  of  the  liquid  would  alone  fill  or  nearly  fill  the  vessel  and  would 
drive  out  a  corresponding  quantity  of  air. 

This  mode  of  creating  a  vacuum  and  raising  water  by  the  dilatation  and 
condensation  of  air  is  now  seldom  used,  because  superior  results,  as  just 
intimated,  are  obtained  from  steam  and  with  less  expense.  Air  machines 
are  however  interesting  in  several  respects.  They  are  among  the  earliest 
examples  of  elastic  fluids  being  employed  as  a  moving  power,  induced  by 
alternate  changes  of  temperature.  They  constitute  the  first  link  in  that 
chain  of  devices  that  has  now  terminated  in  the  steam  engine,  but  which 
will  probably  be  prolonged  through  future  ages  by  the  addition  of  even 
more  efHcient  mechanism.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  air  machines  will 
connect  the  researches  and  inventions  of  antiquity,  in  the  development  and 
applications  of  the  most  valuable  because  most  pliable  of  all  motive  forces, 
with  every  improvement  future  engineers  may  make  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  oldest  air-machines  known  were  made  in  Egypt,  and  the  oldest 
account  extant  of  such  devices  is  also  derived  from  that  country,  viz.  from 
the  Spiritalia,  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  they  are  associated  by 
Heron  with  other  devices  of  the  priesthood,  for  exciting  wonder  and  per- 
forming prodigies  before  the  people ;  thus  affording  a  collateral  proof  that 
occupants  of  the  ancient  temples  at  Thebes,  Memphis  and  Heliopolis 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy; 
and  fully  capable  of  teaching  those  who  flocked  to  them  for  information* 
from  Greece  and  neighboring  countries.  There  is  a  circumstance  too 
that  indicates  a  more  thorough  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  me- 
chanical properties  of  elastic  fluids,  and  the  means  of  exciting  those  pro- 
perties than  might  at  first  be  supposed,  viz.  in  the  substitution  of  the 
Bun's  heat  for  that  of  ordinary  fires.  This  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in 
cases  where  the  miracle  to  be  wrought  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the 
latter  without  danger  of  detection,  or  when  it  could  not  be  so  secretly 
effected,  or  could  not  be  performed  with  such  imposing  effect.  CHT 
this,  the  vocal  statue  on  the  plain  of  Thebes  is  an  example.  This  gi- 
gantic idol  saluted  the  rising  sun  and  continued  to  utter  sounds  as  long  as 
the  solar  beams  were  shed  over  it,  and  while  surrounded  by  the  mynads 
that  worshipped  at  its  shrine.  Now  these  sounds  were  produced,  accor- 
ding to  Heron,  by  the  dilatation  of  air,  or  by  vapor  evolved  by  the  sun's 
heal  from  water  contained  in  close  vessels,  that  were  concealed  in  or  con- 
nected to  the  base  of  the  statue,  and  exposed  to  the  solar  rays.  The 
expanded  fluid,  it  is  supposed,  was  conveyed  through  tubes  whose  orifices 
were  fashioned  to  proauce  the  required  sounds. 


Cmmbyset  desirous  of  ascerteining  the  conceiiled  mecBanism,  it  is  said^ 
broke  the  statue  from  the  head  to  the  middle.  According  to  some  writers 
he  discovered  nothing;  while  others  mention  an  opinion  prevalent  among 
the  Egyptians  that  the  image  previously  uttered  the  seven  mysterious 
vowels,  but  never  afterwards.  Strabo  has  recorded  a  tradition  that  the  in- 
jury was  caused  by  an  earthquake.  He  visited  Egypt  in  the  first  century, 
uia  remarks,  that  early  one  morning  as  he  and  Gallus  the  prefect,  with  many 
other  friends,  and  a  large  number  of  soldiers  were  stanaing  by  the  statue, 
they  heard  a  certain  sound,  but  could  not  determine  whether  it  came  from 
the  trunk  or  the  base ;  there  was  however  a  prevailing  belief  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  latter  or  its  vicinity.  The  sounds  finally  ceased  in  the 
fourth  century,  when  Christianity  became  established  in  the  country. 
Some  authors  have  supposed  two  different  devices  were  employed  ;  one 
previous  to,  and  the  other  subsequent  to  the  mutilation  of  the  statue  ;  and 
that  one  or  both  consisted  of  springs,  &c.  on  the  principle  of  some  of  the 
speaking  heads  of  the  middle  ages.  Heron,  however,  who  must-  have 
been  familiar  with  the  image  and  the  sounds  uttered  by  it,  attributed  the 
latter  to  air  or  vapor,  evolved  and  expanded  by  solar  heat ;  so  that,  how- 
ever we  may  speculate  on  the  subject,  in  his  opinion  the  Pharaonic  priest- 
hood were  well  acquainted  with  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  airs  by 
heat  and  cold,  and  with  various  modes  of  employing  them.  Moreover, 
the  movements  of  the  famous  statue  of  Serapis  and  also  those  of  the  Bird 
of  Memoon  (an  image  which  we  have  previously  mentioned)  were  also 
produced  by  air  or  vapor  dilated  by  the  sun's  heat ;  and  we  shall  present- 
ly see  that  tricks  on  the  same  principle  were  frequently  performed  at  an- 
cient altars. 

Modem  expositions  of  the  mechanism  or  supposed  mechanism  of  the 
Theban  Idol  are  derived  from  the  Spiritalia.  That  of  Decaus  consists 
of  a  close  vessel,  of  the  form  of  a  pedestal,  having  a  partition  across  it  by 
which  two  air-tight  compartments  are  formed.  One  of  these  is  half  filled 
with  water  and  exposed  to  the  solar  rays — the  other  contains  air  and  to 
its  upper  part  are  connected  two  organ  pipes  or  reeds  that  communicate 
with  the  statue.  A  communication  is  formed  between  the  two  compart- 
ments by  a  siphon,  the  legs  of  which  are  inserted  at  the  top  and  descend 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  each  compartment.  Thus  when  the  sun  warmed 
the  vessel  containing  water,  the  air  and  vapor  within,  became  expanded 
and  pressing  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  forced  part  of  the  latter  through 
the  siphon  into  the  other  compartment,  by  which  a  corresponding  portion 
of  air  was  forced  through  the  organ  pipes.  A  figure  ana  details  of  this 
apparatus  form  the  23rd  plate  of  Decaus'  Forcible  Movements.  Pausa- 
oias  and  some  other  ancient  authors  compared  the  sounds  to  those  produ- 
ced by  the  vibration  of  harp  strings ;  and  Juvenal,  who  was  exiled  to 
Egypt  by  Domitian,  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion. 

-     -  -  -  when  the  radiant  beam  of  morning  rings 

On  shattered  Memnon'a  still  harmonious  strings. — ^xr.  StU, 

Hence  Kircher  in  his  explanation,  instead  of  conveying  the  rarefied  air, 
or  vapor  through  a  wind  instrument,  made  it  act  against  the  vanes  of  a 
wheel,  as  in  Branca's  steam  machine,  and  as  the  wheel  was  thus  blowu 
round,  a  number  of  pins  attached  to  its  periphery  struck  a  series  of  wires 
80  arranged  as  to  receive  the  blows.  A  figure  of  this  device  is  inserted 
in  his  CBdipus  JEgt/ptiaau.     Rome,  1652,  Tom.  iii,  page  326. 

Whatever  the  device  was,  it  seems  to  have  been  as  admirable  in  its 
execution  and  the  disposition  of  the  mechanism,  as  in  its  conception.  We 
•re  not  certain  that  it  was  ever  fully  understood  except  by  the  priests  q£ 
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the  acljoining  temple.  The  Romans  do 
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from  the  Bible  that  they  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  Natural  Magic ; 
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and  ingenuity  was  expended  in  the  fabricnlion  of  idols, 
prodigious  extent  the  ancient  systems  of  delusion  were  cb 
very  magniluje  and  even  rublimiti/  of  the  impostures  we 
bear  down  the  intellect  and  establish  an  unshaken  belief  in 
of  the  priests  with  the  gods. 

If  a  close  metalli'!  vessel  containing  water  be  CKposed  to  the  sun,  the 
air  in  the  upper  part  will  become  dilated  by  the  heat  and  may  be  employ- 
ed to  raise  the  water:  for  if  a  tube  be  inserted  at  the  lop,  and  tlio  lower 
end  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom,  the  elasticity  of  the  air  will  be  expended  in 
forcing  the  liquid  up  the  tube  and  to  an  elevation  according  lo  the  increase 
of  its  temperature.  A  device  of  this  kind  is  described  by  Heron  which 
ia  represented  in  the  annexed  cut. 

On  the  lid  of  a  box  or  eia- 
lern  containingwaterls  placed 
a  globe,  also  partly  tilled  with 
the  same  fluid,     A  pipe  riset 
from  the  cistern  to  about  the 
centre  of  the  globe-    Another 
pipe  through  which  the  water 
IS  to  be  raised  proceeds  from 
near  the  bottom  of  the  globe 
and  terminates  over  a  vase  or 
cup.  which  communicates  with 
the    cistern    as    represented. 
When  the  sun  beams  fall  op 
the  globe,  tJie  air  within  is  ra- 
refied  and    by  iti   expansion 
forces  the  water  through  the 
pipe   into   the   vase,   through 
which  it  descends  again  inio 
withdrawn  and  the  surface  of 
is  formed  in  the  glol>e,  and  ths 
1  fresh  portion  into  it   from  tlie 
be  acted  on  by  tho  sun  .-is  before. 
the  globe,  a  quantity  of  vapor 
:ontribute  greatly  to  the 
which  may  be  at  a  dis- 
of  discharge 
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the  cistern.  When  the  sun  beams  ar 
the  globe  becomes  cool,  a  partial  vacuur 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  then  drives 
cistern  below  ;  when  it  is  again  ready  U 
In  addition  to  the  air,  at  first  contained  i 
or  low  steam  would  be  evolved  by  the  heal  and 
result.  The  cistern  represents  an  open  reservoi 
ttmce  from  the  globe,  and  the  vase  merely  exhibits  the  pit 
—having  no  necessary  connection  with  the  reservoir,  Tho  apparatus 
B  model,  is  figured  just  as  philoaophicai  instruments  still  are.  Thus  m 
modern  books,  a  pump  (for  example)  is  often  shown  as  discharging  water 
into  the  reservoir  from  which  it  raises  it.  We  make  these  remarks  be- 
cause some  persons  are  too  apt  lo  consider  these  ancient  figures  as  literal 
Tepresentatiojis  of  working  machines,  whereas,  they  were  designed  mei 
to  iJiustrate  th?  principles  upon  which  the  movements  depended ;  and 
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specimens  from  which  others  for  practical  purposes  might  be  deduced. 
It  is  quite  a  common  remark  in  old  authors,  after  describing  a  device,  to 
observe  that  various  machines  for  other  purposes  may  be  derived  from  it, 
and  excuse  themselves  for  not  pointing  out  particular  modes  of  doing  this, 
because  they  considered  them  too  obvious  to  require  it. 

Whether  such  modes  of  raising  water  were  practised  in  Europe  previ- 
ous to  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but  in  the 
middle  of  that  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  one  they  are  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  old  authors. 

Baptist  Porta,  in  his  Natural  Magic,  after  describing  a  method  of  rai/4- 
ing  water  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  by  means  of  a  vacuum 
formed  by  water  flowing  from  a  close  vessel ; — next  proposes  a  mode  of 
accomplishing  the  same  object  **  by  heat  alone,**  A  close  vessel  of  brass 
was  to  l>e  placed  upon  the  tower,  having  a  pipe  connected  to  its  upper 
part  and  extending  down  to  the  water  to  be  raised  ;  the  oriBce  being  a 
short  distance  below  the  surface.  The  vessel  was  then  "  to  be  made 
hot  by  the  sun,  wfire**  to  rarefy  the  contained  air  and  expel  a  portion  of  it 
through  the  pipe.  As  the  vessel  grows  cold,  he  observes,  the  remaining 
air  is  condensed,  and  because  it  cannot  then  fill  the  vacuity,  "  the  water  is 
called  in  and  ascends  thither."*  (Book  xix.  chap.  3.)  He  does  not  men- 
tion the  height  of  the  tower  because  the  philosophers  of  that  age  liad  no 
idea  that  the  elevation  to  which  water  would  ascend  into  a  vacuum  had 
any  limits — and  hence  in  another  part  of  the  same  work  Porta  uses  the 
following  language — ''  A  vacuum  is  so  abhorred  by  nature  that  the  world 
would  sooner  be  pulled  asunder  than  any  vacuity  can  be  admitted." 
(Book  xviii.  chap.  1.)  There  is  another  passage  in  the  5th  chapter  of  the 
19th  Book,  from  which  it  seems  that  he  employed  the  elastice  force  of 
air  or  steam,  or  a  mixture  of  both  as  in  No.  174 — and  generated  either  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  by  that  of  lamps  or  candles,  as  shown  at  No.  189. 

After  describing  a  fountain  of  compression,  which  he  exhibited  to  some 
of  the  great  Lords  of  Venice,  and  the  operation  of  which  he  says  caused 
freat  surprise  as  there  was  no  visible  cause  for  the  water  flying  so  high- 
he  continues,  "  I  also  made  another  place  near  this  fountain  that  lei  in  ligJU, 
and  when  the  air  was  extenuated,  so  long  as  any  light  lasted  the  fountain 
threw  out  water,  which  was  a  thing  of  much  admiration,  and  yet  but  little 
labor."     This  passage  is  probably  imperfectly  translated. 

No.  174,  on  the  next  page,  forms  the  9th  plate  attached  to  the  "  Forcible 
Movements"  of  Decaus.  (Translated  by  Leak,  London,  1659.)  It  exhi- 
bits an  extension  of  Heron's  machine  already  noticed,  (No.  173.)  Decaus 
says  *'  this  engine  hath  a  great  eflect  in  hot  places  as  in  Spain  and  Italy.' 

Four  air  tiffht  copper  vessels,  a  foot  square  and  8  or  9  inches  deep,  are 
10  arranged  that  the  sun  may  shine  strongly  upon  them.  A  pipe,  having 
a  valve  o,  opening  upwards,  communicates  with  the  lower  part  of  each,  to 
supply  them  with  water  from  the  spring  below.  Another  pipe  passes 
over  Uie  upper  surfaces,  having  branches  which  descend  nearly  to  the  bot- 
tom of  each  vessel.  A  valve  is  also  placed  in  this  pipe,  from  the  upper 
end  of  which  the  jet  of  the  fountain  issues.  At  the  commencement,  each 
Teasel  is  about  one  third  filled  with  water,  through  openings  on  the  top, 
which  are  then  plugged  up.  "  Then  the  sun  shining  upon  the  said  en- 
gine shall  make  an  expression  by  rarefying  the  enclosed  air  and  force  the 

«  Natuiul  Maoick  MtMeRff  &ooib%  JUbi  Jdtp<i«C  Ptffto,  w^^ 
mtddeUghts  qf the  Natural  Scienees,'* — ^London,  1666. 

ItcoDtains,  beside  a  multitude  of  absurdities,  manj  in^nious  devices.  The  trombe, 
camera  obscura,  air  gun,  repeatin|(fniiui,  air  tubes,  ear  trumpets,  &e.  Slc.  are  described. 
The  work  was  firrtpublHbed  in  1660. 
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waier  to  flow  out  as  in  ihe  figure.  And  after  ihe  heat  of  the  day  i; 
ed  and  ihe  niglit  shall  come,  the  vessels  shall  draw  the  water 
cistern  [spring  by  the  pipe  and  sucker  [lower  valve]  and  shall  fill  I 

vessels  as  beibre.       And  you  must  observe  that  the  t 

suckers  [valves]  must  be  made  very  light  and  likewise  very  just,  so  I 
the  wa.ter  may  not  deEcend  fay  them  aUer  it  is  raised." 


Thef. 
glasses 


yet  be 


.inproiement  upon  the  pre<»(iinginai.)niii       m  \i  ^i\    n  1 

■rm  of  the  vesaels  is  altered  anddouldu  cuiityx  Ilu  to  uc 
i  are  <:o  arran^d  on  their  covers  as  to  colkcl  the  ruiea  f^ 
n  within  the  said  vtsscls  the  \^hich  will  cause  a  great  hM 
Hater  and  by  that  means  mdkc  it  spnng  fcirth  with  great  ab^ 
and  also  higher  if  it  be  required."  (See  the  figure  below.]  Itflj 
nk,  in  the  range  of  probability  that  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays  n 
applied  in  some  situaiions  to  raise  water  with  effect 


No.  173.    AlrEiifinii.froaDKiiu. 
Whether  this  application  of  lenses  "  to  encrease  the  force  of  the  e 
n  «tr  eagiaei,  waa  a  device  of  Oecaoa,  we  know  noL     The  idea  L 


flb^Al 


DutOk^  ig  Ae  amft  Heat. 


mniM  nstimllf  ocenr  to  koj  enginear  of  tlte  time,  engmged  on  tfa«  ira 
proTMDeDt  of  Buch  machiDes,  becaiue  diitilling  by  the  sun  both  with  len* 
•es  ftnd  without  them  was  a  common  practice  with  chemtsta  in  that  ag« 
and  aoice  centnnea  before.  Baptist  Porta  described  the  process  in  the 
tenth  book  of  his  Natwal  Magic,  and  observes  that  "  the  wateii  extracu 
ed  by  the  sun  are  the  best."  See  also  JIfauoM  Riatique,  Paris,  1574, 
page  211.  Kircher's  MvtduM  SuhUTranetit,  Tom.  ii,  392,  Other  au- 
thors also  describe  the  applicaiion  both  of  convex  and  concave  lenses  to 
concentrate  the  solar  rays  on  distilling'  vessels ;  a  practice  probably  as  old 
■s  the  time  of  Archimedes,  or  even  older.  We  give  an  extract  from  an 
English  tranalBtion  of  one  of  Gesner's  works,  who  died  in  1545. 

"  Further,  although  that  the  Chimisticke  authours  doc  teach  and  shew 
diverse  fashions  of  distilling  by  ascension,  yet  may  all  these  wates  bo 
brought  into  three  orders.  -■-.----  The  firat  manner  is,  when  wa 
distill  anie  liquide  substance  or  flowers  in  the  sunne  by  fopce  of  his  heats. 
.....--  The  singular 
man  Adam  Louder,  in  hia 
treatise  on  the  arte  of  dis- 
tilling, setteth  forth  an 
easie  maner  of  distilltnff 
by  the  heate  of  the  suntM 


same  Is  to  be  wt 
this  wise:  take,  ( 

.   hollo-t 


ithLot 


glasse,  which  directbe 
place  towarde  the  bote 
Mames  of  the  sunne,  afler 
(betweene  the  beams  of 
the  sunne  and  the  buming- 

f;lasBe,)  set  the  glass  bodie 
Retort]  -  -  -  -  in  such 
manner,  that  the  beames 
of  the  bote  sunne  filing  into  the  hollow  glassc,  maie  so  beale  backs 
and   extende  to  the  giasse  bodie  with  the   proper  matter  (as  to  the  object 

standing  H^htc  against) as  more  livelie   appeareth   by  this  Sgttre 

'         '      ribed,'" 


Air  dilated  and  vapc 


ir  evolved  by  the  bi 
dnce  music  in  the  middle  ages,  a  cfevice  whic 


I  heat  wer«  also  used  to  pro- 
h  of^n  caused  that  celestial 
lelody  which,  like  the  harp  of  Dunstan,  acijuired  for  its  authors  a  repu- 
tation, sometimes  of  superior  sanctity,  and  at  others  of  dealing  with  the 
wicked  one.  The  musical  nrachine  of  the  famous  Drebble,  according  to 
Bishop  Wilkins,  was  of  this  kind;  i.e.  a  modification  of  the  supposed  one 
m  the  Statue  of  Memnon.  Drebble's  machine,  says  the  Bishop,  "  would 
of  itself  render  a  soft  and  pleasant  harmony  when  exposed  to  the  sun'a 
r^s,  but  bnnff  removed  into  the  shade  would  presently  become  silenL 
llie  reuon  of  it  was  this;  the  warmth  of  the  snn  working  upon  some 

afOu  »t»andcld  flutidu.  vimia  u  amtmKd  tie  wH  trteUtnt  Mcntff 

nd pliiloiopliit,  itM*d vtlafoutt  Bookt — la  tiit  loJbicA  anlheiatafftottdrtm»- 

dUiMMa,  M  iwjf  Bweani  nj  oiUward.  tftil  Uit  parti  of  mant  badf):  trtatiugteTf 

iiitf*lditlUl^imti^waltTt,ofoulii,hahatt,qimila*aaa,  «Uktfu  eilmHion  ^arh- 

W  *M  «ai  frrftmiam  o/intrijUOKy.  omd  peUUt  goU,  gBthtrid  mf  a/*  Ma  hrt 

•attd  mtititn,  bf  Ikat  attlUul  DteUr  Gmtrmi.  Alio  lit  puMnt  tiud  mmrnv 
<Mb,  fmrtmii  md  elktr  nuiruatnli  llKnwUo  btlatgi^.  A'etrlji  cvmciti 
t«  EagUtU,  bf  CtoTgt  Baktr,  eut  tfAt  (jfuttuM  JVojcidcs  (Jii^«  CtMmtMM 


h£' 
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moiatarc  within  it,  and  rarefying  the  inwan]  lir  unto  lo  great  aa  exteaiiae 
that  it  muit  needs  ieek  fur  vent  or  isBue,  did  thereby  give  several  motiona 
unto  the  IngCnimenL"      (Math.  Magic,  Book  li,  chap.  1.) 

Decani,  besides  his  explanatinn  uf  the  vocal  statue  of  £gypt,  has  given 
a  description  of  a  miuical  tuoinur,  a  device  apparently  eimilar  to  Dret>- 
ble's ;  and  in  the  twenty-second  plate  of  his  work  lie  has  6gtired  another 
which  Switzer  has  copied  into  his  system  of  hydrostatica. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  is  too  uncertain  to  be  relied  upon  in  those  pro- 
jects that  recjiiire  immediate  and  certain  results.  During  the  evening, 
night,  and  early  dawn,  nothing  could  be  effected ;  and  even  in  mid-day, 
clouds  and  showers  oflen  intercept  or  divert  the  rays  :  moreover  a  mv 
chine  when  placed  so  as  to  be  heated  directly  by  the  sun,  soon  experien- 
ces a  diminution  of  its  influence  by  the  rootiun  of  the  earth.  Those  rays 
which  full  directly  upon  it  becoming,  in  consequence  of  this  motion, 
oblique.  These  and  other  unfavorable  circumstances  are  common  to  most 
countries  where  the  solar  heat  is  sufficiently  intense,  while  in  others  It  is 
too  feeble  to  be  usud  with  effect ;  hence,  in  the  temperate  zones,  within 
which  the  arts  have  at  all  limes  been  chiefly  cultivated,  the  application  of 
ordinary  firu  has  superseded,  for  nearly  all  practical  purposes,  that  derived 
from  the  sun.  In  some  parts  of  the  earth  saline  waters  are  concentrated, 
and  salt  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  glowing  orb  of  day,  but  for  every 
thing  like  the  devices  belonging  to  our  subject  it  is  now  seldom  employed, 
if  at  all. 

The  oldest  applications  of  fire  to  raise  liquids  are,  singularly  enough, 
also  to  be  found  among  the  philosophical  tricks  of  ancient  priests,  and 
among  the  prodigies  which  they  performed  at  the  altar  itself  The  selec- 
tion of  altars  for  such  displays  was  natural,  because  it  was  at  them  the  will 
of  the  gods  was  more  particularly  expected  to  be  made  known.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  ancient  altars  were  all  simple  structures  of  wood, 
stone,  brick,  or  marble  ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  them  were  elaborately 
designed,  and  constructed  entirely  of  fitftal.  Every  one  knows  that 
bronze  or  brazen  altars  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  descriptions  of  some  prove  them  to  have  been  splendid  specimens 
of  workmanship  and  design.  The  altar  for"  burnt  offerings,"  being  up- 
wards of  eight  feet  square  and  five  deep,  was  covered  with  plates  of 
brass.  The  grate,  fire  place,  vessels,  &c,  were  also  of  the  same  materiaL 
One  of  the  numerous  brazen  altars  built  by  Solomon  wos  an  extraordinary 
affair,  being  twenty  cubits,  or  thirty-three  fict  square,  and  tixUen  feet  high. 
The  large  number  of  victims  consumed  on  it  and  the  necessary  fires  ac- 
count for  these  dimensions. 

As  snmo  of  the  most  effectual  frauds  were  consummated  at  and  by 
means  of  altars,  the  civil  governors  of  the  heathen,  and  some  of  the  worst 
princes  of  the  Jews,  made  use  of  them  for  the  performance  of  state  tricks, 
to  intimidate  the  puople  and  subdue  them  to  their  will.  In  such  matten 
B  collusion  between  the  priests  and  statesmen  of  antiquity  is  very  obvi- 
ous. (By  a  similar  combination  of  church  and  state  it  is  that  the  people 
of  Europe  are  still  oppressed.)  When  Themistocles  could  not  otherwise 
carry  out  his  measures,  he  did  not  fail  to  make  the  oracles  interfere.  There 
are  some  interesting  poniculon  in  2d  of  Kings,  chap.  xvi.  respecting  a 
broien  altar  which  Ahaa  examined  at  Damascus,  and  on  exact  copy  of 
which  he  had  made  and  etvcted  in  Jerusalem.  It  evidently  was  of  «  no- 
vel conatmction  and  was  probably  deaigned  for  working  pretended  Bura- 
oles  for  state  purpose*,  for  it  was  among  thoae  destro^^  W  hit  son  Ho- 
sekialt-  Montfancon  in  the  supplement  to  his  antiqaitiei  describes  aonw 
mngular  altart,  u>d  unong  others,  one  on  which  an  esgle  4ru  made  ra^ 
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denly  to  rise  as  in  the  act  of  flying  away.     This  he  observes  was  effected 

by  machinery  moved  by  a  person  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

There  are  numerous  intimations  in  history  of  frauds  practiced  at  altars 
by  fire,  and  by  water  and  other  liquids.  We  shall  notice  a  few  here,  and 
odiers  in  the  next  chapter.  A  very  ancient  tradition  taught  that  those 
were  the  greatest  gods  that  answered  their  worshippers  by  fire.  This 
was  a  prevailing  belief  among  the  ancient  heathen,  and  hence  the  ingenuity 
of  the  priests  was  particularly  exercised  in  devising  means  to  produce  a 
spontaneous  or  '*  divine  Bre,"  to  consume  the  sacrifices.  Servius,  a  Roman 
writer,  affirms  that  in  ancient  times  fire  was  never  kindled  on  the  altars, 
bat  was  drawn  down  from  heaven  by  prayers.  Solinus  another  Roman 
author,  who  wrote  in  the  first  century,  speaks  of  one  in  Sicily  upon  which 
the  furl,  though  ever  so  green,  would  kindle  of  itself  if  the  sacrifice  was 
acceptable  to  the  gods.  Pausanius  relates  an  example  of  which  he  was 
a  witness.  Some  of  the  devices  are  known.  When  the  victim  was  laid  on 
the  altar  and  the  fuel  ready  to  be  kindled,  a  libation  of  wine  or  oil  was 
poured  upon  it ;  streams  of  the  liquid  trickled  through  fissures  or  secret 
channels  into  a  pan  of  coals  concealed  below,  and  instantly  the  sacrifice 
was  enveloped  m  flames,  and  the  desired  proof  of  its  acceptance  given. 
At  other  times  naptha,  a  mineral  oil  that  takes  fire  on  being  exposed  to  the 
lir,  was  adroitly  dropt  on  the  fuel  by  the  priests  as  they  officiated.  Thi* 
is  the  substance  by  which  Medea  is  supposed  to  have  destroyed  Creusa, 
by  impregnating  with  it  the  enchanted  gown  which  she  presented  to  her. 
When  Creusa  had  put  it  on  and  was  approaching  the  altar,  it  burst  into 
flames,  and  she  expired  in  excruciating  torments.  The  Druids  had  th» 
art  of  kindling  without  fire  a  sulphurous  substance  by  which  they  struck 
terror  into  their  enemies.  There  are  presumptive  proofs  that  both  they 
and  the  priests  of  Delphos  had  gunpowder,  with  which  they  imitated 
thunder  and  lightning ;  and  this  accords  with  a  remark  of  Pliny,  in  the 
second  book  of  his  Natural  History,  (chap.  53.)  "  It  appeareth  upon  re- 
eord  in  chronicles  that  by  certain  sacrifices  and  prayers,  lightnings  may 
either  be  compelled  or  easily  intreated  to  fall  upon  the  earth."  And  he 
observes  that  there  was  an  old  tradition  in  Etruria,  that  lightning  was 
procured  **by  exorcisms  and  conjurations."  The  ancient  priests  of  Ethio- 
pia worshiped  the  sun,  and  at  the  close  of  harvest  they  separated  a 
portion  of  tne  fruits  from  the  rest  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Deity :  if^the  offer- 
ing was  acceptable  it  instantly  took  fire.  The  Vestal  ^mylia  rekindled 
the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  of  Vesta,  by  putting  her  veil  over  it,  that  is,  by 
some  device  which  the  act  of  adjusting  her  veil  concealed  :  in  fact  enougn 
is  known  to  convince  us  that  old  temples  were  perfect  laboratories.  (See 
an  expose  of  the  pretended  descent  of  celestial  fire  on  Grood  Fridays,  into 
the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem  (which  is,  we  believe,  still  kept  up)  in 
Motraye's  Travels,  vol.  i,  page  79.) 

But  it  was  not  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  flames  only  that  fire  was 
employed  as  an  agent  of  deception.  Equally  surprising  effects,  and  as 
secretly  produced,  were  derived  from  the  heat  which  the  fuel  and  burn- 
ing sacrifice  gave  out.  It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  this  heat  must 
have  been  intense  when  a  bullock,  a  sheep,  or  a  goat,  was  consumed  ;  and 
sometimes  several  animals  were  offered  at  once  upon  the  same  altar.  In 
burnt-offerings,  every  part  was  to  be  reduced  to  ashes,  and  hence  particu- 
lar care  was  requirea  that  the  fuel  should  be  dry  as  well  as  in  abundance ; 
other  wise  the  mass  of  flesh  and  juices  might  extinguish  the  fire — a  circum- 
stance ihat  was  deemed  very  inauspicious.  It  was  also  customary  to  pour 
wine  and  oil  upon  the  sacnfice,  and  spices  and  perfumes  to  correct  the 
odor.     These,  of  coune,  increased  the  heat,  and  lu  addiuou  \o  -wVak^'^X 
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appears  from  one  of  the  Hamilton  Vases,  that  large  bellows  were  some 
Umes  used  to  promote  the  combustion  by  a  blast. 

A  mo<lern  mechanician  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  sucli  fires  into  the  interior  of  altars  oflfered  an  effective  and  unsuspi- 
cious source  of  frauds-one  from  which  a  distinct  series  of  prodigies  might 
be  derived.  Let  us  see  how  they  could  be  realized.  Suppose  a  bronze 
altar  made  air-tight,  with  a  cylindrical  .or  other  opening  through  its  centre, 
in  which  to  place  the  fire  and  to  afford  a  draft,  (as  in  those  wooden  boilers 
in  which  water  is  heated  by  a  fire  in  the  centre  ;  the  liquid  being  in  con- 
tact with  the  heated  sides  of  the  furnace,  and  the  ashes  from  the  grate 
falling  through  the  draft  opening,  which  is  continued  through  the  bottom 
of  the  boilers)  or  the  passage  for  the  draft  might  be  made  at  right  angles 
to  the  furnace  or  fire-place,  and  terminate  at  one  side  of  the  altar ;  the  up- 
per part  of  the  furnace  would  then  be  level  with  the  top  of  the  altar  upon 
which  the  victim  was  laid.  Suppose  the  air- tight  cavity  round  the  fur- 
nace filled  to  a  certain  height  with  wine,  oil,  or  other  inflammable  liquid, 
a  vapor  would  then  be  evolved  by  the  heat,  and  mixing  with  the  contain- 
ed air  would  press  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  which,  by  concealed 
tubes  might  be  conveyed  to  the  fire  and  thus  sustain  it  without  any  addi- 
tional fuel.  The  vapor  might  also  be  made  to  produce  sounds  as  in  Dreb- 
ble's  machine — images  of  birds  might  by  it  be  made  to  sing — dragons 
and  serpents  to  hiss.  The  current,  like  the  blast  of  a  1k»11ows,  might  be 
made  to  excite  the  flames  ;  and  by  appropriate  mechanism  impart  motion 
to  various  automata— cause  the  doors  of  the  temples  mysteriously  to  fly 
open  and  to  close,  &c.  &c.  Now  it  so  happens  that  tnese  very  things 
were  done  and  by  means  of  air  and  vapor. 

The  annexed  figure,  from  Problem  XF,  of  the  Spiritalia,  will  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  ancients  in  these  respects.  It  is 
merely  one  of  a  number  that  Heron  has  given.  The  altar  was  of  metal, 
hollow  and  air-tight,  and  placed  on  a  hollow  base  or  pedestal  (also  air- 
tight) which  contained  a  quantity  of  oil  or  wine.     Upon  the  base  stood 

two  statues,  each  holding  a  vase  in 
one  hand  as  represented.  Pipes,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  communi- 
cated through  the  statues  with  the 
liquid.  As  the  air  within  the  altar  be- 
came dilated  by  the  heat,  it  necessarily 
forced  the  liquid  up  the  pipes  and 
drove  it  out  of  the  mouths  of  tlie  va- 
ses in  which  the  pipes  terminated.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  bottom  of 
the  altar  did  not  open  directly  into  the 
base  or  reservoir  of  wine,  instead  of 
the  pipe  that  connects  them,  since  it 
would  have  promoted  the  evolution 
of  vapor;  but  the  figure  represents 
only  one  of  the  numerous  modifica- 
tions employed.  It  is  obvious  from  this  and  some  other  devices  described 
by  Heron,  (as  No.  173)  tliat  vapor  from  the  contained  liquids  contributed 
cniejly  to  the  result,  although  he  has  not  in  all  cases  mentioned  it.  Indeed 
it  is  not  certain  that  he  did  not  confound  steam  with  air,  as  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  sixteenth  century  did,  of  which  some  examples  are  given 
in  the  next  two  chapters.  Had  air  alone  been  used  in  the  above  altar, 
the  effect  could  only  have  have  been  momentary ;  for  part  of  it  would 
be  $oon  absorbed  by  the  liquid  and  carried  out  with  it,  and  there  appemn 
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no  provision  for  a  fresh  supply.  Besides,  as  the  liquid  was  expelled,  the 
higniT  would  the  remainder  have  to  be  raised,  and  consequently  unless  the 
air  received  a  corrc^sponding  increase  of  temperature  the  discharge  from 
the  vas«*  mi<;ht  cease. 

Had  it  not  heen  for  the  Spiritalia,  we  should  never  have  suspected  that 
air  was  made  to  perform  so  important  a  part  in  ancient  frauds,  nor  that 
its  expanhion  and  contraction  had  been  employed  to  raise  liquids.     Not- 

*1  I*  I  1*1  **  1*11*  *  tf*1  1*1  %    •  m 


to  have  ransacked  all  nature  for  devices;  and  to  have  become  familiar 
with  the  principles  upon  which  the  most  valuable  of  our  arts  and  ma* 
chinery  are  based.  Astronomy,  acoustics,  chemistry,  optics,  hydrostntics, 
pneumatics,  and  hydraulics,  were  all  pressed  into  tiieir  service.  Even 
the  application  of  «/r(zyn,  as  a  source  of  motive  force,  did  not  escape  them; 
io  that  had  their  em^rgies  been  devoted  to  the  development  of  useful  me- 
chanism, the  world  would  probably  have  been  indebted  to  them  fur  the 
•team  enp^ine  itself. 

What  wonders  would  an  inslg^ht  into  the  old  temples  have  revealed  I 
To  liave  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  macliinery,  new  and  old-— 
to  have  been  present  at  tht;  consultations  of  the  prit'sts — witnessed  their 
private  ex|>erimehts — heard  tiieni  ex{Nitiate  on  tlic  defects  of  litis  device 
•nJ  the  {>erfect  working  of  that^suggesting  a  wheel  here  and  a  spring 
tliere — to  have  been  present  at  their  consultations  respecting  the  sus[M*n- 
•ion  of  water  in  Tutia*s  sieve,  and  witnessed  the  congratulations  exchang- 
ed at  the  ecilut  with  wliich  that  and  many  other  trials  came  off,  &c.  &c.-^ 
would  have  made  us  acquainted  with  discoveries  both  in  science  and 
mechanical  combinations  that  would  tlirow  some  modern  inventions  into 
•hade  : — But  the  tremendous  evils  which  their  impostures  induced  ren- 
dered ciinc«*alnient  on  the  part  of  the  priests  indispensable.  Exposure 
would  not  only  have  endangered  their  wealth  and  influence,  but  might 
have  led  to  their  extermination  by  an  outraged  and  plundered  jieopU*— 
hence  the  veil  of  religion  was  interpos<*d  to  screen  tlic  operators  and  their 
apparatus,  and  inevitable  <icaf/i  was  the  consequence  of  undue  curiosity : 
witness  that  of  Alcitfitr^  a  female  of  Thebes,  who  ridiculed  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus,  and  was  representc^l  by  the  priests  as  having  lM*en  changf*d  into  a 
hat  ;  a  Kriion  of  tlieirs,  most  lik«'ly,  to  conr(>al  th(>ir  having  taken  her  oflT. 
JEgttftua  might  be  adduced  as  amaher  example — he  forrilily  entered  the 
temple  of  Neptune  and  was  sfrvck  blind  by  a  sudden  eni]>ti(tii  o{ sah-uattr 
from  tlie  altar  ;  ]>robably  sulphuric  or  other  acid  secretly  eji>rt<'d  h^  the 
priests.  In  this  chapter  we  nave  seen  they  liad  the  means  of  doing  tlii* 
by  the  dilaratiou  of  air  within  the  cavities  of  altars. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  remarks  on  the  Sjtiritafia, 
a  work  that  had  more  influence  in  reviving  the  study  of  hydrodynamica 
in  modern  times,  than  any  other.  This  little  bmik,  like  a  rivulet,  si*nt  ill 
■treams  of  knowledge  over  all  Eurofic  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
•timulated,  if  it  diil  not  cn^ale  that  spirit  of  investigation  and  ex|MTimen- 
tal  rcsf-areh  which  thru  commenced  and  has  continued  uniinpain*d  to  the 
present  time.  It  seems  t<i  have  caused  an  unusual  degree  of  excitement 
l'hil<»snpliers,  chrniists,  anti  {iltvsieians,  as  well  as  enginc^ers,  illustrated 
tlieir  writings  by  its  probltMns  ami  figures.  Porta,  Di>raus,  Fludd,  and 
•thnrs,  avovvrdly  (ranofernMl  its  pa^«*s  to  tlK'ir  works,  while  many  writert 
with  less  candnr  and  less  ingenuity  made  use  of  it  without  acknowjedg- 
■M-nL  Of  all  the  old  mechanicians,  Besson  seemi  to  have  been  leaa  in- 
debted to  it  than  any  uUicr. 
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Tho  Spiritalia  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  writings  of  Heron ;  hi 
all  of  them  reached  our  times,  we  should  have  possessed  an  almost  pe^ 
feet  system  of  ancient  mechanical  philosophy.  Ho  wrote  books  oa 
clepsydra,  automata,  dioptrics,  war  maclunt^ry,  ctigines  for  raising 
weig^hts;  and  an  introduction  to  mechanics,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  which  the  ancients  possessed. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Spiritalia  seems  more  like  the  manual  of  an  ancient 
magician  than  any  tiling  else — a  collection  of  deceptions  with  tlie  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  were  matured.  In  it  Heron,  instead  of  appearing 
in  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  rather  assumed  (perhaps  for  amasemcDt 
or  to  expose  the  frauds  of  the  Egyptian  hierarchy)  that  of  a  mhiister 
of  Isid,  initiating  an  acolyte  into  the  mysteries  of  his  profession.  And 
numerous  as  are  the  devices  described,  they  doubtless  formed  but  a  smiU 
part  of  those  which  constituted  the  active  and  efRcient  capital  of  tiie 
Egyptian  priesthood.  With  the  exception  of  an  hydraulic  and  anotbei 
organ,  a  syringe,  fire  engine,  fountain  of  compression,  three  lamps  and 
two  eolipiles,  (and  most  of  which  were  also  used  for  unworthy  purposes) 
the  whole  may  be  considered  as  a  text  book  for  conjurers.  Of  the  seventv- 
six  problems  contained  in  the  book,  twelve  relate  to  the  working  of 
prodigies  at  the  altars,  by  air  dilated  by  the  heat  of  the  sacred  fires,  kc 
as  already  noticed ;  upwards  of  forty  relate  to  sacrificial  vases,  Tantalus* 
cups,  magic  pitchers,  &c.  In  some  of  these  were  concealed  cavities,  in 
which  the  liquid  was  retained  or  discharged,  by  closing  with  the  thumb 
a  minute  opening  in  the  handle.  Water  was  poured  into  some  and  thej 
gave  out  wine,  and  vire  versa.  In  these  we  have  a  solution  o£  the  trick 
by  which  water  was  changed  into  wine  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  on  the 
7th  of  January  at  the  annual  feast  of  the  god,  as  mentioned  by  IMiny.  In 
others  were  disguised  partitions  forming  various  compartments  in  which 
different  liquids  were  retained,  and  all  discharged  at  one  onfice  (by  a 
species  of  three  or  four-way  cock)  so  that  those  m  the  secret  could  draw 
wine,  oil,  or  water,  at  pleasure ;  besides  many  other  merry  conceits,  as  the 
old  authors  name  thom.  There  is  we  think  among  them  abundant  evi> 
dencc  that  our  solution  of  Tutia's  miracle  of  carrying  water  in  a  sieve 
was  the  true  one.  It  is  prol)able  that  in  some  of  these  vases,  specimens  of 
tho  old  divining  cups  may  be  found. 

The  ingenious  reader  will  not  repine  at  our  inserting  a  specimen 
of  a  Iwstral  vase.  We  have  selected  this  because  it  shows  tnat  me- 
chanical as  well  as  hydrodynamical  devices  were  adopted  as  occasions 
required.  It  shows  also  that  the  mode  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
pressure  of  a  valve  to  its  seat,  by  a  loaded  lever,  as  m  the  safety  valve  of 
a  steam  engine,  was  known — a  circumstance  that  may  be  deemed  quite  in- 
significant by  some  persons ;  but  attention  to  such  little  things  often 
enables  us  to  arrive  at  correct  estimates  of  an  ancient  device,  and  of  the 
ingenuity  and  fertility  of  conception  of  ancient  devisers. 

Most  readers  are  aware  that  holt/  water  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
heathen.  When  a  worshiper  was  about  to  enter  the  temple,  he  sprink- 
led himself  from  a  vase  of  it  placed  near  the  entrance.  On  some  particu- 
lar occasions  the  people  were  sprinkled  by  priests.  (See  an  example  at 
page  196.)  Those  who  celebrated  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  partis 
cularly  required  to  wash  their  hands  in  holy  water.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  liquid  was  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  monks,  and  it  was  even 
a  custom  for  clerks  and  scholars  to  hawk  it  for  sale.  From  Heron's  de- 
scription of  the  following  figure,  (No.  178.)  we  learn  that  heathen  priesU 
alsii  made  it  a  source  of  revenue  ;  the  vessels  containing  lustral  wstor  not 
being  always  open  for  public  use,  free  of  charge,  but  closed,  and  like  a 
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iKWT  box  prarided  with  k  alit  at  the  to[),  througli  wfiicb  a  certain 
to  M  put  before  the  ilonor  could  receive  any  of  the  purifying 
In  ue  rate  before  ui  Jive  drachma,  or   about  leventy-live 
cent*,  were  required,  and  it  will  be  perceived  from  the 


ajiparatua  that  no  leu  sum  could  nrcicure  a  drop,  although  as  much  morv 
might  be  put  in  ai  tlio  donnr  thought  proper.* 
The  device  i*  a  very  neat  Bpeclmen  of  rL'lig;iaua 
ingenuity,  and  the  more  to  since  it  required  no 
attending  miniater  to  keep  it  in  pluy.  We 
may  judge  of  other  anparatua  belonging  to  the 
old  tempiei  by  the  talent  displayed  in  this.  A 
portion  of  the  vase  is  removed  in  the  figure  to 
■how  the  interior.  Near  one  aide  ia  seen  a 
cylindrical  vesael  at  A.  It  ia  this  only  that 
contained  water.  A  amatl  tube  attached  to  the 
bottom  i*  continued  through  the  side  of  the  vaaa 
at  0,  where  the  liquid  waa  discharged.  The  In- 
ner oriRce  of  the  tube  was  formed  into  the  seat 
of  a  valve,  the  plug  of  which  waa  fixed  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  perpendicular  rod,  whose  up- 
per end  waa  connected  by  a  bolt  to  the  hori' 
Bonlal  lever  or  vibrating  beom  R.  One  end  of 
R  ia  aproad  out  into  a  flat  diah  and  ao  arranged 
D  tia  (uHace  every  thing  dropped  through  the  alit.  The 
lever  tuma  on  a  pin  or  fulcrum  very  much  (ike  a  pump  handle,  as  re- 
presented. The  operation  will  now  be  understood.  As  the  weight  of 
the  rod  kept  the  valve  closed  while  nothing  rcated  upon  the  broad  end  of 
the  lever,  to  no  liquid  could  escape ;  but  if  a  number  of  coins  of  sufficient 
weinht  were  dropped  through  the  alit  upon  the  end  of  R,  the  valve 
d  a  portion  of  liquid  escape  at  o ; — the  quantity 
er  be  very  small,  not  only  from  the  contracted 
f  the  tybe,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  valve  would  be  o|>cn  only  a 
moment ;  for  as  the  lever  became  inclined  from  ita  horiiontal  position  the 
pieces  of  money  would  alide  off  into  the  mass  acctimulated  at  H,  and  the 
efflux  would  as  quickly  be  atopped  ;  the  apparatus  would  then  be  ready 
to  aunply  the  next  raatomer  on  the  aame  lerma.  Thia  certainly  waa  ai 
■imple  and  ingeniou*  a  mode  of  dealing  out  liquida  aa  it  was  a  profitable 
one,  and  after  all  waa  not  half  m  demoralizing  aa  the  retailing  of  ardent 
■pirita  in  modem  timea. 

One  would  aunpoae  the  publication  of  anch  a  work  a«  Heron'a  Spiri- 
»Ik  nnat  have  been  aa  diatasteful  to  the  occapanta  of  ancient  temples, 
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writinga  were  U  Leo  X  and  hia  aaaociaiea  or  the 
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If  we  cantentplate  the  past  histoi^  of  man,  we  shall  find  that,  with  t 
few  insiguificaTit  cxceptinna,  the  entire  race  has  been,  as  it  were,  lioonwd 
to  support  an  existence  surcharged  with  misery.  From  tt)e  earliest  pa- 
riod«  of  recorded  time,  we  behuld  the  great  mass  slaves  to  an  organiMd 
despotism  which  a  few  crafty  spirits  entuited  upon  the  species — a  despo- 
tism both  mental  and  physical — to  subdue  the  body  and  enthrall  the  mind 
— pnlitica.1  and  ecclesiastical  despotism.  To  the  neglect  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion alone,  theao  evils  arc  to  be  attributed  j  for  in  every  age  men  have  had 
the  tame  elements  of  prosjierity  and  of  happiness.  The  earth  and  iti 
treasures  have  always  been  at  their  disposal,  and  ll>e  natural  cspacitie*  of 
the  human  intellect,  have  probably  always  been  the  same.  It  is  the  im- 
provement of  these  capacities  by  culture,  and  their  degeneracy  by  neglect, 
that  muke  all  the  ditfercncea  in  men's  condition.  The  horrible  sufPeiingl 
of  the  myriads  of  human  beings  who  ha*o  passed  through  a  life  of  un- 
ceasing  and  unrequited  toil,  were  owing  to  their  ignorance,  and  hence  tba 
tyrants  of  the  earth  have  always  labored,  and  still   labor. 


formed  that  are  subject  to  their  sway.     Ig'noranca  was  tho  erand  en- 
by  which  the  most   atrocious   systems  of  tyranny,   superstition  and 


magic  were  established  in  ancient  times  ;  and  whose  influences  are  ogt 
yet  done  away. 

But  within  the  last  two  centuries  a  new  era  has  opened  with  hrighter 
prospects  for  the  human  fumily  at  large,  than  has  ever  yet  dawned  upoa 
It.  An  era  that  has  been  ushered  in  by  the  diicovcry,  or  rather  applies 
lion,  of  a  new  motive  agent,  vi&  STEAM.  The  wonderful  effects  which 
this  fluid  has  been  made  to  produce,  are  so  creditable  to  the  hitman  intel- 
loct,  and  so  fraught  with  consequences  of  the  highest  impnrt  to  our 
i«ce  in  all  bmes  to  come,  as  to  excite  even  in  the  most  torpid  mimji 
emotions  of  itirring  interesL  Steam  is  changing  every  thing,  and  evetr 
thing  for  the  better.  It  has  opened  new  sources  of  social  and  ind^ 
vldual  hmppineis:  nor  is  its  influence  confined  to  the  physical  condi- 
tioR  ttf  nan,  for  by  its  cannectioD  with  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  vid, 
Am  piiatiag  pntt,  it  hu  dons  Vion  to  nuae  and  exenuae  the  monl  wad 
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mtellecmal  energies  of  our  nature  than  any  thing  else ;  and  has  imparted 
a  vigorous  impulse  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  useful  arts.  As  all  the  ad- 
vantages derived  in  modern  times  from  steam  originated  in  attempts  to 
raite  water  by  it,  we  need  offer  no  apology  for  indulging  in  some  preli- 
minary remarks. 

What  a  proof  is  steam  of  the  stores  o£fnatireJbrces  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  inorganic  world  !  Forces  that  can  render  us  incalculable  service, 
if  we  would  but  open  our  eyes  to  ditect,  and  exercise  our  energies  to 
employ  them.  Who  could  have  supposed  two  centunes  ago,  that  the  sim- 
ple vapor  of  water  would  ever  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  human  exertions, 
and  should  relieve  man  from  a  great  portion  of  the  physical  toil  under 
which  he  has  groaned  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ?  That  it  would 
arm  him  with  a  power  which  is  irresistible,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
pliant— one  that  can  uproot  a  mountain,  and  yet  be  controlled  by  a  child  t 
Who  could  have  then  imagined  that  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  should  im- 
part motion  to  machinery  in  every  department  of  the  arts,  and  be 
equally  adapted  to  all — should  spin  and  weave  threads  fine  as  those  of  the 
gossamer ;  and  forge  tons  of  iron  into  single  bars  with  almost  equal  rapi- 
dity and  ease— raise  water  from  mines,  in  streams  equal  to  rivers  ;  and 
extract  mountains  of  mineral  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth — should 
propel  carriages,  such  as  no  horses  could  move,  with  the  velocity  of  wind  ; 
and  urge  ships  of  every  class  through  the  ocean,  in  spite  both  of  winds 
and  waves — should  be  the  means  of  circulating  knowledge  at  the  price  of 
Waste  paper,  and  of  awakening  and  stimulating  the  mental  capacities 
of  men  !  In  a  word,  that  a  little  aqueous  vapor  should  revolutionize  tha 
whole  social  and  political  condition  of  man :  and  that  after  having  done 
til  this,  that  it  should  probably  give  place  to  other  agents,  still  more 
powerful  and  beneficial,  which  science  and  observation  should  discover. 

What  a  proof  is  steam  of  the  high  destiny  that  awaits  our  species! 
The  most  fervid  imagination  cannot  realize  the  importance  of  those  disco- 
veries in  science  and  the  arts,  of  which  it  is  merely  the  forerunner ;  the 
first  in  that  new  catalogue  of  motive  agents  that  are  ordained  to  change 
the  condition  of  men,  and  to  regenerate  the  earth;  for  all  that  is  yet  done 
is  but  as  the  twilight  that  ushers  in  the  orb  of  day.  Hitherto  man  has 
been  comparatively  asleep,  or  in  a  state  resembling  it — insensible  of  the 
rich  inhentance  which  the  Creator  has  placed  at  his  disposal  in  the  elas- 
tic fluids,  and  of  their  adaptation  to  impart  motion  to  every  species  of  me- 
chanism. How  few  persons  are  aware  that  the  grand  invention  of 
imparting  motion  to  a  piston  by  steam  and  other  elastic  fluids,  is  the  pivot 
on  which  the  chief  affairs  of  the  world  is  destined  hereafter  to  turn  1 
And  the  time  is  not  distant  when,  by  means  of  it,  the  latent  energy  of  the 
gases,  or  other  properties  of  inert  matter,  will  supersede,  in  a  great  ue- 
eree,  the  drudgery  of  man — will  perform  nearly  all  the  labor  which  the 
bones  and  sinews  of  our  species  have  hitherto  been  doomed  to  accomplish. 
There  are  persons,  however,  whose  minds  biased  by  the  eternal  bondage 
hi  which  the  mass  of  our  race  has  always  been  held,  who  will  startle 
at  the  idea  of  the  whole  becoming  an  in^lligent  and  highly  intellectual 
body.  They  cannot  conceive  how  the  affairs  of  life  are  to  be  continued 
—the  execution  of  innumerable  works  which  the  constitution  of  society 
requires  should  be  performed,  if  these  helots  become  free.  But  can  they, 
ten  any  one,  seriously  believe  that  the  all-wise  and  benevolent*  Creator 
eonld  possibly  have  intended  that  the  highest  class  of  beings  which  he 
has  placed  on  this  planet — the  only  one  capable  of  appreciating  his 
works  and  realixing  correct  ideas  of  his  attributes — ^that  the  great  ^ov* 
tfam  of  these,  ihould  pass  through  life  in  incetaantlj  Uy&xi^  lox  Tfi«t% 
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tooi ;— ^md  nsJergoing  prtTadonB  and  •ufieringg  to  obtain  it,  from  whjck 
die  lowest  Boimiil*  &re  exempt  t  Asauredly  not.  Had  anck  been  hi* 
deaigi),  he  would  not  have  cresied  tbem  with  faculties  cxpresaly  odHpted 
for  nobler  pursuits. 

It  is  the  glory  of  modem  science,  that  it  calls  into  legitimate  use 
both  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  man.  It  rewards  him  with  nu- 
merous forces  derived  from  inanimato  nature,  and  instructs  him  in  the 
application  of  them,  to  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  purposes  of  life  ;  and  even- 
tually it  will  require  from  him  no  greater  amount  of  physical  toil,  than 
what  conduces  to  the  full  development  of  all  the  energies  of  his  com- 
pound nature.  It  is  destined  to  awaken  that  mass  of  intellect  which  hiu 
hitherto  luin  dormant,  and  been  all  but  buried  in  the  laboring  classes ; 
and  to  bring  it  into  active  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  And  for 
aught  we  know,  the  "  new  earth,"  spoken  of  in  the  scriptures,  may  refer 
to  that  state  of  society,  when  science  has  thus  relieved  man  from  all  tnjn 
rious  labor — when  he  will  walk  erect  upon  thu  earth  and  subdue  it, 
rather  by  his  intellect  than  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow — when  the  curse  of 
ignorance  will  be  removed,  and  with  it  the  tremendous  punishment  that 
has  ever  attended  it.  Then  men  will  no  longer  enter  in  shoals  into  a  new 
State  of  existence  in  anolhcr  world,  as  utterly  ignorant  of  the  wonders  of 
creative  wisdom  in  this,  as  if  they  had  never  been  in  it,  and  had  not  poi- 
■essod  fiiculties  expressly  adapted  to  study  and  enjoy  them. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  observation  of  some  people,  that  all  discoveriei 
of  importance  are  already  made  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  era  of  scientiGe 
research  and  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts  may  be  considered  u 
but  commenctjd.  The  works  of  creation  will  forever  furnish  materials  for 
the  exercise  of  the  most  refined  intellects,  and  will  reward  their  lahon 
witli  a  perpetual  succession  of  new  discoveries.  The  progress  which  hu 
been  made  in  iiivcstignting  the  laws  that  govern  the  aqueous,  atmospheri- 
cal, mineral  and  vegetable  psrtu  of  creation,  is  but  a  preludo  to  what  is 
yet  to  lie  done — it  is  but  the  clearing  of  the  threshold  preparatory  to  the 
portals  of  ihn  temple  of  science  being  thrown  open  to  the  world  at  large. 
There  is  no  profusaion  however  matured,  no  art  however  advanced,  that 
is  not  capable  of  further  improvement ;  or  thai,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  will 
not  always  be  capable  of  it.  If  an  art  he  carried  to  the  utmost  perfeetioti 
it  is  capable  of  in  one  age,  discoveries  in  others  will  in  time  be  made,  bj 
means  of  which  it  will  be  still  further  advanced  ;  for  every  improvement 
in  one  has  an  cHiict,  more  or  less  direct,  on  every  other. 

Tho  bcncfils  already  derived  from  aieam,  then,  are  but  as  a  drop  to 
the  ocean  when  compared  with  those  that  posterity  will  realize ;  for  if 
such  great  things  have  been  accomplished  by  it  in  one  century,  what  may 
n(4  be  expected  in  another  1  and  another 'I  It  has  been  calculated  that 
two  hundred  men,  with  machinery  moved  by  steam,  now  manufacture  u 
much  cotton  as  would  require  twenty  millions  of  persons  without  ma- 
chines; that  is,  one  man  by  the  application  of  inorganic  motive  agents  can 
now  produce  the  same  amount  of  work  that  formerly  required  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  The  annual  product  of  machinery  in  Great  Britain, 
a  mere  spot  on  the  earth,  would  require  the  physical  energies  of  one  half 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  or  four  hundred  millions  of  men  ;  and  the 
rarious  applications  of  steam  in  diRerent  parts  of  the  world  now  produce 
an  amount  of  useful  labor,  which  if  performed  by  manual  airength  wonld 
require  the  incessant  exertions  of  every  human  being.  Hence  this  snrt 
•mount  of  labor  is  so  much  gained,  since  it  is  the  result  of  innrganiMd 
IbroM,  and  consequently  contributes  lo  much  to  the  sum  of  human  hapM- 
tCM,     Now  if  atich  reiults  haw  b«an  brought  about  so  quickly  and  ttj 
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alone,  wliat  may  not  be  expected  from  it«  and  other  aeriform  fluids, 
in  ages  to  come,  when  the  progressive  improvement  of  every  art  and 
every  science  shall  have  brought  to  light  not  only  other  agents  of  the  kind, 
but  more  efficient  means  of  employing  them  1  There  is  no  end  to  the 
bcopficial  applications  of  the  gases  as  motive  agents,  and  no  limits  to  the 
power  to  Ije  derived  from  them.  As  long  as  rain  fulls  or  rivers  flow — 
while  trees  (for  fuel)  grow,  or  mineral  coal  is  found,  man  can  thus  wield 
a  power  that  i-enders  him  almost  omnipotent 

The  question  may  be  asked,  why  was  not  the  elastic  force  of  steam 
earlier  used  as  a  source  of  motive  power  1  Because,  as  we  observed  bo" 
fore,  men  neglected  to  employ  those  powers  of  reflection  and  invention 
which  Gud  had  given  them.  It  certamly  formed  no  part  of  the  Creator's 
plan  of  governing  the  world  that  they  should  have  so  long  remained  ig- 
norant of  its  application.  He  has  placed  man  at  the  head  of  creation  and 
furniahed  him  with  powers  appropriate  to  his  position.  ^\ery  object  in 
nature  he  can  use  for  good  or  for  evil.  They  are  the  materials  from 
which  he  may,  as  an  expert  machinist,  fabricate  at  will  all  that  his  wants 
require :  he  may  prostitute  them  to  the  miseries  of  himself  and  his  fel- 
lows ;  or  he  may  neglect  them  to  the  injury  of  all.  It  is  the  order  of 
nature  that  lier  latent  resources  shall  be  discovered  and  applied  by  diligent 
research.  Hence  some  of  the  Bnest  specimens  of  the  Creator's  wisdom 
can  only  be  appreciated  after  careful  study,  a  fact  which  is  itself  a  proof 
of  his  wisdom  and  beneficence,  since  their  realization  is  thus  held  out 
as  an  inducement  to  investigate  them. 

Steam  has  of  course  been  noticed  ever  since  the  heating  of  water  and 
boiling  of  victuals  were  practiced.  The  daily  occurrence  implied  by  the 
expression  "the  pot  boils  over"  was  as  common  in  antediluvian  as  in  mo- 
dem times ;  and  hot  water  thus  raised  was  one  of  the  earliest  observed 
&cts  connected  with  the  evolution  of  vapor.  From  allusions  in  the  most 
ancient  writings,  we  may  gather  that  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  steam 
were  closely  observed  of  old.  Thus  Job  in  describing  Leviathan  alludes 
to  the  puffs  or  volumes  that  issue  from  under  the  covers  of  boiling  vessels. 
"  By  his  neesings  a  light  doth  shine,  and  his  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of 
the  morning  ;  out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke  [steam]  as  out  of  a  seething 
pot  or  cauldron."  In  the  early  use  of  the  vessels  last  named,  and  before 
experience  had  rendered  the  management  of  them  easy  and  safe,  females 
would  naturally  endeavour  to  prevent  the  savory  contents  of  their  ]>ots 
from  flying  off  in  vapor ;  hence  attempts  to  confine  it  by  covers ;  and 
when  these  did  not  fit  sufficiently  close,  a  cloth  or  some  similar  substance 
interposed  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  would  readily  occur; 
end  a  stone  or  other  weight  placed  upon  the  top  to  keep  all  tight  would 
also  be  very  natural.  Then  as  the  fluid  began  again  to  escape,  further 
efibrta  would  be  made  to  retain  it  by  additional  weights.  In  this  manner, 
doubtless  many  a  contest  was  kept  up  between  a  pot  and  its  owner,  till 
one  gained  the  victory  ;  and  we  need  not  the  testimony  of  historians  to 
determine  which  this  was.  In  those  times  it  was  not  generally  known 
that  a  boiling  cauldron  contained  a  spirit,  impatient  of  control — that  the 
vessel  was  the  generator  of  an  irresistible  power,  and  the  cover  a  safety- 
Tilve ;  and  tliat  the  preservation  of  the  contents  and  the  security  of 
die  operator  depended  upon  letting  the  cover  alone,  or  not  overloading 
It :— hence  it  no  doubt  otten  happened  that  the  confined  vapor  threw  out 
the  contents  with  violence,  and  then  it  was  that  primitive  cooks  began  to. 
perceive  that  there  was  death  as  well  as  life  in  a  boiling  pot.  In  thia 
manner,  we  suppose  females  were  the  first  experimenters  on  steam,  and 
flbe  earliest  witnesses  of  steam  boiler  explosions. 
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The  domestic  exhibitions  of  the  force  of  steam  must  have  excited  tlie 
attention  of  mechanicians  in  every  age,  nor  could  its  capabilities  of  over- 
coming resistances  opposed  to  it,  have  escaped  them.      Thus  we  find  that 
experimenters  are  almost  always  said  to  have  derived  the  Erst  hint  from 
a  culinary  vessel :  hence  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion, had  his  attention  drawn  to   the  use  of  this  fluid  to  raise  water,  by 
witnessing,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London  the  lid  of  a  boiler 
thrown  olF  by  the  vapor — but  the  anecdote  is  of  much  older  date,  and 
was  applied  to  many  others  l)efore  his  time  as  well  as  since.     Vitruvius— 
illustrates  his  views  respecting  the  appearance  of  springs  on  mountains,, 
by  a  cauldron  which,  he  says,  when  two  thirds  filled  with  water  and  heat — 
ed  by  the  fire,  *'  communicates  the  heat  to  the  water;  and  this  on  accounts 
of  its  natural  porosity,  receiving  a  strong  inflation  from  the  heat,  not  only^ 
fills  the  vessel,  but  swelling  with  the  steam  and  ramng  Uit  coter,  ovcr^ 
flows,"  Sec.     (Book   viii,  chap.  3.)     Such  occurrences  are  nature's  hints, 
by  attention   to   wliicli   important  discoveries  have   always   l>eeu  made. 
£ven  when  people  in  former  limes  were  injured   by  the  explosion  of  a 
cauldron,  the  misfortune  should  have  been  considered  as  an  indicathm  of 
nature  to  employ  the  force  thus  developed — and  also  as  a  punishment 
for  having  neglected  to  do  so.     Nay,  we  don't  see  why  such  iiccurrences 
may  not,  in  this  view  of  them,  be  considered  provfdeHtiaL  as  well  as  simi- 
lar onen,  which  theological  writers  avail  themselves  of,  to  establish  a 
similar  doctrine. 

There  are  intimations  that  the  elastic  force  of  steam  was  employed  by 
several  people  of  antiquity,  but  the  details  of  its  application  are  unfortu- 
nately not  known.  Some  relics  of  its  use,  as  well  as  that  of  heated  air, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  deceptions  practiced  by  the  heathen  priesthood.  Its 
application  for  similar  purposes  was  continued  till  comparatively  modern 
times,  for  it  was  the  animating  principle  in  the  eolipilic  idols  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and,  from  an  incidental  notice  of  some  experiments  of  a  Greek  archi- 
tect, it  is  probable  that  the  trembling  of  the  earth,  and  other  horroi-s  expe- 
rienced by  those  who  were  initiated  into  the  greater  mysteries  of  ancient 
worship,  were  also  effected  by  steam.  Artificial  thunder,  lightning  from 
the  vapor  of  inflammable  li(}uids,  and  unearthly  music,  were  produced  by 
its  means.  Some  of  the  tricks  performed  by  the  Pythoness  and  her  co- 
adjutors at  Delphos  seemed  to  have  been  maturea  by  it.  The  famous 
tripod  against  which  she  leaned  is  represented  as  a  brazen  vessel  from 
which  a  miraculous  vapor  arose.  Steam  was  one  of  the  agents  of  decep- 
tion in  trials  of  ordeal.  Those  persons  condemned  to  undergo  that  of 
boiling  water,  were  protected  by  the  priests  (when  it  was  their  interest 
or  inclination  to  do  so)  hy  admitting  a  concealed  stream  of  steam  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  cauldron  containing  tepid  water — the  consequent  agita- 
tion of  the  liquid  and  the  ascent  of  the  vapor  that  esca{>ed  condensation 
presented  to  the  ignorant  and  unsuspecting  beholders  every  appearance 
of  genuine  ebullition.  On  similar  occasions  air  was  forced  through  the 
liquid  in  the  dark  ages. 

Ancient  priests,  both  among  the  Jews  and  heathen,  were  from  their 
ordinary  duties  necessarily  conversant  with  the  generation  of  steam.  Its 
elastic  force  could  not  therefiire  escape  the  shrewd  observers  among  them. 
Sacrifices  were  frequently  boiled  in  huge  cauldrons,  several  of  which  were 
permanently  fixed  in  the  vicinity  of  temples — in  "  the  boiling  places"  as 
their  locations  are  named  by  Erckiel,  '*  where  the  ministers  of  the  hoase 
shall  boil  the  sacrifice  of  the  people.'*  (See  an  example  from  Herodntns 
ftt  page  200.)  It  wouM  seem  moreover  as  if  some  of  the  boilers  were 
made  on  the  principle  of  Pap'.n's  Dieter,  ia  which  bones  were  sofittnad 


hf  'fiigli  stvafn*-— ttt  any  rmte  a  diftinction  is  made  between  leethirw  pots 
tnd  Cftaldronf,  tnd  from  the  manner  in  whicK  both  are  mentioned  they 
seem  to  have  been  designed  for  different  purposes ;  tlie  former  to  st*et)io 
or  soften  bones,  the  latter  to  boil  the  flesh  in  only.  "  They  masted  the 
passover  with  fire,  hut  the  other  offerings  sod  they  in  pots  and  in  caul- 
drons." (2  Chr.  chap,  xxxv,  13.)  **JSet  on  a  pot,  set  it  on,  and  also 
pour  water  into  it.  Gather  the  pieces  thereof  into  it,  even  every  good 
piece,  the  thigh  and  the  shoulder;  fill  it  with  the  choice  hjnes.  Take 
the  choice  of  the  flock  and  burn  [or  heap]  also  the  bones  under  it,  and  make 
it  boil  trdf,  and  let  them  teethe  the  bones  of  it  therein."  (Ezek.  xxtv.  3,  5,) 
The  opinion  of  the  Jews  having  close  vessels  in  which  steam  was  raised 
higher  than  in  common  cauldrons  is  also  rendered  probable  from  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese,  a  contemporary  people,  employ  similar  ones,  and  wliioh 
from  their  tenacity  to  ancient  devices  have  probahly  been  used  by  them 
from  times  anterior  to  those  of  the  prophet.  (Davis'  Chinese,  ii,  271. 
John  Beirs  Travels,  i,  296  and  ii,  13.) 

Similar  processes  have  \ieen  common  with  chemists  in  all  ages,  in  the 
making  of  extracts,  and  sometimes  in  preparing  food.  There  is  an  ex* 
ample  in  Portals  Natural  Magic.  He  tells  us  (in  the  xiii  chap,  on  distil- 
lation) that  he  has  restored  persons  at  the  point  of  death  to  health  hy  "  an 
essence  extracted  out  of  flesh."  He  directs  three  capons  to  be  dressed 
tnd  boiled  "  a  wJiole  day  in  a  glass  vessel  dose  4tfjpt,  until  the  bones  and 
flesh  and  all  the  substance  be  dissolved  into  liquor." 

Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  were  close  observers  of  nature, 
compared  the  earth  to  a  cauldron,  in  which  water  is  heated  hy  internal 
fires;  and  they  explained  the  phemonena  of  earthquakes  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  steam  in  subterraneous  caverns,  until  its  elastic  energy  rends  the 
superincumbent  strata  for  a  vent.  Vitruvius  explains  by  it  the  existence 
of  boiling  springs.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  Anthemius,  an  architect  and 
mathematician  illustrated  several  natural  phenomena  by  it ;  but  of  this  we 
should  probably  never  have  heard,  had  it  not  been  for  a  quarrel  between 
him  and  his  next  door  neighbor,  Zeno,  the  rhetorician.  This  orator 
appears  to  have  inherited  a  considerable  share  of  credulity  and  supersti- 
tion, which  gave  his  antagonist  the  advantage.  Anthemius,  we  are  in- 
formed, had  several  steam  boilers  in  the  lower  part  of  his  house,  from 
each  of  which  a  pipe  conveyed  the  vapor  above,  and  by  some  mechanism, 
of  which  no  account  has  been  preserved,  he  shook  the  house  of  his  enemy 
as  by  a  real  earthquake,  upon  which  the  frightened  Zeno  rushed  to  the 
senate  "  and  declared  in  a  tragic  style  that  a  mere  mortal  must  yield  to 
die  power  of  an  antagonist  who  shook  the  earth  with  the  trident  of 
Neptune." 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam 
which  was  evolved  in  heating  the  immense  volumes  of  water  for  the  hot 
baths  at  Rome,  was  employeil  to  elevate  and  discharge  the  contents  of  the 
boilers.  Sir  W.  Q«ll  has  given,  in  his  Pompeiana,  a  representation  of  a 
tst  of  cauldrons  belonging  to  the  Thermss,  at  Pompeii,  derived  from  im- 
pressions lefl  in  the  mortar  or  cement  in  which  they  were  embedded.  It 
Would  seem  that  several  series  or  sets  were  used,  each  consisting  of  three 
dote  lK>ilcrs  (in  shape  not  unlike  modem  stills,)  placed  directly  upon,  and 
connected  by  pipes  to  each  other.  The  manner  in  which  they  were  con- 
nected is  not  known;  Gell  says  by  a  species  of  siphon.  The  lowest 
boiler  was  the  largest  and  was  placed  directly  over  tlte  furnace;  and  the 
arrangement  was  such,  that  when  any  part  of  the  boiling  liquid  was  with- 
drawn, an  equal  quantity,  already  warmed,  entered  from  the  next  boiler 
•bore,  which  at  the  same  time  derived  a  8app\j  {rom  \k«  'u.'^'^TtcinaX^tA\ 
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this  last  being  always  kept  filled  by  a  pipe  from  the  aqnedact  or  caatel* 
lum.  Remains  of  the  pipes,  cocks,  copper  flues,  &c.  have  been  foniid  ia 
abundance,  but  the  details  of  the  heating  apparatus  and  those  connected 
with  the  elevation  and  distribution  of  the  liquid  have  not  been  ascer- 
tained :  this  is  to  be  regretted  because,  from  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  the  hot  baths  at  Rome,  the  operations  of  boiling  and  dis|>ersing  the 
water  must  have  been  conducted  on  a  scale  far  more  extensive  than  anj 
thing  in  modem  times — the  most  extensive  breweries  and  distilleries 
not  excepted.  Some  idea  of  the  operations  may  be  derived  from  the  fact 
that  a  single  establishment  could  accommodate  two  thousand  persons  with 
warm,  or  rather  hot^  baths  at  the  same  time.  Seneca,  in  a  letter  to  Luci- 
lius,  says  "  there  is  no  diiTercnce  between  the  heat  of  the  baths  and  t 
boiling  furnace  ;^^  and  it  would,  he  observes,  appear  to  a  reasonable  man 
ai  a  sufficient  punishment  to  wash  a  condemned  criminal  in  them.  The 
persons  who  had  the  charge  of  heating  in  close  vessels  and  distributing 
daily  such  large  quantities  of  water,  must  necessarily  have  been  conver- 
sant with  the  mechanical  properties  of  steam,  and  with  economical  modes 
of  generating  it.  In  some  ca^es  the  water  was  heated  by  passing  through 
a  coiled  cop|>er  tube,  like  a  distiller's  worm,  which  was  emlieJded  in  fire. 
We  have  previously  remarked  that  the  Romans  also  heated  water  by 
making  it  {)ass  through  the  hollow  grates  of  a  furnace.  (See  Pompeii- 
vol.  i,  196,  and  GelFs  Pompeiana,) 

Besides  the  various  applications  of  heated  air  and  of  vapor  already 
noticed,  there  is  in  problem  XLV  of  Heron's  Spiritalla,  a  de8criptii>n  of 
a  close  boiler,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  a  current  issues  that  supports 
at  some  distance  aliove  the  boiler  a  light  ball  like  those  that  are  made  to 
play  on  jets  of  water.  (See  the  annexed  figure.  No.  179.)  The  whir- 
ling eolipile,  No.  180,  is  the  subject  of  problem  L — and  is  the  earliest 
representation  of  a  machine  moved  by  steam  that  is  extant.     It  consists 

of  a  small  hollow  sphere,  from 
which  two  short  tubes  proceed 
in  the  line  of  its  axis,  and  whose 
ends  are  bent  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  sphere  is  suspend- 
ed between  two  columns,  their 
upper  ends  being  pointed  and 
bent  towards  each  other.  One 
of  these  columns  was  hollow  and 
conveyed  steam  from  the  boiler 
into  the  sphere,  and  the  escape 
of  the  vapor  from  the  small 
tubes  by  its  reaction  imparted  a 
revolving  motion  to  the  sphere. 
These  two  applications  of  steam 
have  been  considered  the  result 
of  a  fortunate  random  thought, 
which  Heron,  or  some  other  old 
mechanic,  stumbled  on  by  a  species  of  chance  medley,  whereas  they  cer- 
tainly indicate  an  intimate  though  it  msy  be  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  mechanical  properties  of  that  fluid.  Wo  should  never  suppose  that 
this  elegant  application  of  the  jet  to  sustain  a  ball  in  the  air  was  the  fruit 
of  a  first  attempt  to  use  steam,  much  less  that  the  complex  movement  of 
the  whirling  eolipile  was  another  thought  of  the  moment  Did  anv 
modem  experimenter  in  hydraulics  ever  nit  upon  the  suspension  of  a  hall 
i»jr  a  jet  of  water  in  his  first  essays,  or  devise  Barker's  mill  at  a  sittiog^ 
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witkoat  havingc  ever  heard  of  either  t  No  more  than  any  old  mechaniciaa 
erer  invented  the  above  before  experimental  researches  on  steam  had  be- 
came familiar  to  him,  if  not  to  his  contemporaries.  Besides,  there  have 
been  within  the  last  half  century  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  puients  taken 
oat  for  rotary  steam  engines  identical  in  principle  with  the  whirling 
eolipile.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Heron  selected  the  two  devices 
above,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  rest  of  the  illustrations,  i.  e.  such  as 
in  his  judgment  would  be  the  most  interesting* 

From  a  remark  of  Vitruvius  in  the  first  book  of  his  Architecture,  chap.  6, 
we  learn  that  those  portable  steam  machines  named  EohpileSj  (from  Eoluf 
the  god  of  wind,  and  their  application  to  create  artificial  winds)  were  in 
common  use  in  his  tijne.  Speaking  of  the  town  of  Mytilcne,  he  observes 
that  the  inhabitants  were  subject  to  colds,  in  those  seasons  when  cer- 
tain winds  blew ;  and  which  might  have  been  in  some  degree  avoided 
by  a  more  proper  disposition  of  the  streets.  "  Wind,  [he  remarks]  is  only 
A  current  of  air,  flowing  with  uncertain  motion; — it  arises  from  the  action 
of  heat  upon  moisture — the  violence  of  the  heat  forcing  out  the  blasts  of 
air.  That  this  is  the  fact,  the  brass  eolipUes  make  evident ; — for  the  op- 
erations of  the  heavens  and  nature  may  be  discovered  by  the  action  of 
artificial  machines.  These  brass  eolipiles  are  hollow  and  have  a  very  nat" 
TOW  ajjerture,  by  wkic/i  they  areJUled  with  vatcr,  and  then  placed  on  the 
Jire  : — before  they  become  hot,  they  emit  no  effluvia,  but  as  soon  as  the  water 
begins  to  boil,  they  send  forth  a  vclicment  blast,**  As  these  instruments 
have  been  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  as  well  as  being  inti- 
mately connected  with  this  pait  of  our  subject,  we  shall  notice  them  with 
some  detail.  From  the  times  of  Vitruvius  to  those  of  Des  Cartes,  and  up 
to  the  present  century,  they  have  been  used  as  philosophical  instruments 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  winds  and  meteors,  as  well  as  for  other  scien- 
tific pursuits.  They  were  used  us  substitutes  for  bellows  in  blast  furna- 
ces and  ordinary  fires.  The  draft  of  chimneys  was  increased  by  means 
of  them.  They  were  made  to  produce  music  and  disperse  perfumes. 
They  constituted  the  distilling  vessels  of  the  alchymists,  and  in  another 
form  were  employed  as  weapons  of  war,  and  were  even  deified  in  the 
steam  idifls  of  old.  They  were  the  first  instruments  employed  to  raise 
water  by  steam,  and  the  first  to  produce  motion  by  it ;  and  hence  they 
constitute  the  germ  of  modem  steam  engines,  to  which  we  may  add  that 
they  led  to  the  invention  of  steam  guns.  (See  Martin's  Philosophy,  vol. 
ii,  90.)  They  are  commonly  made  of  iron,  brass,  or  strong  copper,  hav- 
ing a  short  neck  in  which  a  very  minute  opening  is  made.  In  order  to 
charge  one  with  water  (or  other  liquid)  it  is  placed  on  a  fire  until  nearly 
red  hot ;  it  is  then  taken  off,  and  the  neck  placed  in  water  or  the  whole 
plunged  in  it,  which,  as  the  vessel  cools,  takes  the  place  of  the  air  driven 
out  by  the  heat.  It  is  then  placed  on  a  brazier  of  charcoal  or  other  fire 
antil  steam  is  rapidly  evolved  and  discharged  with  violence  at  the  orifice. 

Vitruvius  has  not  mentioned  the  particular  purposes  for  which  eolipiles 
were  used  by  the  Romans.  It  is  however  known  that  they  were  em- 
ployed as  bellows  for  exciting  fires ;  and  as  this  was  not  for  want  of  the 
latter  instruments,  they  must  have  had  properties  which  rendered  them 

■  Bnlls  dancini^  on  jetx  of  water  and  atr,  were  a  favorite  accompaniment  of  the  old 

Crdnn  wat#!r  works,  and  hydraulic  orKaim.  Ac.  of  Italy,  where  the  device  has  probably 
en  ID  w*e  since  the  times  of  the  Republic :  the  amiiiiement  of  children  with  peat  on 
die  endfl  of  tobacco  pipes  or  reedn  is  in  imitation  of  it :  the  enrretit  of  air  blown 
Ibroiigh  the  perpeiidictilnr  tube  keepA  the  tiny  globe  nome  inoheA  above  the  orifice, 
where  its  motions,  varying  with  the  force  of  the  current,  produce  a  ^anf  a%t^«iJt)kV^ 
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prerontlile,  on  tomo  occaaionB.  to  hellnwi.  One  ^lerliApi  wai  tlieir  occQ- 
pying  litUfl  room  on  the  ht-arlh ;  and  aiiocher,  their  requiring  no  ntrendtim 
to  kevp  »p  the  blast.  It  has  already  been  observed  (pago  237-8.)  that 
human  bellow s-blowera  formed  part  of  the  large  domestic  estabiishmenti 
in  ancient  Egypt,  and  Nos.  103  and  104  oT  our  itiustmtiona  represent 
■onie  at  work  in  one  of  the  kitchens  of  the  Pharnnhs.  The  pmctico  was 
probably  common  among  all  the  celebrated  nations  of  old,  and  we  know 
that  it  was  coniinued  in  Europe  till  the  sixteenth  century  if  not  later. 
To  supersede  these  workmen  might  ihorefure  have  been  one  reason  for 
the  eni|iloyment  of  eolipiles. 

In  a  Latin  collection  of  "  Embtcmt  Aunian.and  Jipine,"  (Prague,  1601,) 
there  is  a  device  of  one  of  the  old  Counts  of  Hnpsburg,  which  contiiti 
or  a  blowing  eolipile  with  a  stream  of  vapor  issuing  from  it,  and  the 
motto  LeuHt  Jaro.  (Vol.  ii,  372.)  The  same  device  is  also  given  in  ■ 
treatise  on  Hervic  Sffmbalt,  Antwerp,  163-1,  Hence  this  ancient  dumes- 
tic  instrument  was  ailopted  on  such  occasions  aa  well  as  the  bellows, 
■yringe,  watering  pot,  &c. 

Rivius  in  commenting  nn  tha  eolipiles  menUoned  by  Vitrnvins  describes 
those  in  use  in  his  own  timo,  (A.  D.  1518.)  and  gives  several  figures,  from 
which  we  have  selected  the  fin>t  three  of  the  followini 
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Rivius  names  them  "  wind  holders"  and  "  fire  blowers."  He  says  they 
were  made  in  various  bhapes  and  of  different  materials,  and  were  used 
"to  blow  the  fire  like  a  pair  of  bellows."  Some,  designed  for  other  pur- 
poses, that  will  presently  be  mentioned,  were  made  of  gold  or  silver  and 
richly  ornamented,  as  represented  above.  Ac  a  subsetjiiciit  period  of  the 
■ixteentb  century.  Cardan  gave  a  figure  of  one.  (See  No.  184.)  Pludd, 
Porta  and  other  old  writers  also  describe  them.  The  latter,  in  book  X\X, 
chap.  3,  of  his  Natural  Magic,  speaks  of  them  as  used  in  houses  to  blow 
fires.  Sir  Hugh  Platte,  in  1.TO4.  published  a  figure  and  description  of 
"aroundcball  of  copjier,  or  latton  [brass]  that  blows  the  fyro  verie 
ttronglio  by  the  attenuation  of  the  water  into  ayre." 

Blshojt  Wilkins.  in  his  Mathematical  Magic,  (published  in  1648)  spcaki 
of  eolipdes  as  then  common.  They  are  made,  he  observes,  "  of  some 
BUch  material  as  may  endure  the  fire,  having  a  small  hole,  at  which  they 
tre  filled  with  water,  and  out  of  which  (when  the  vessels  are  heated)  tha 
air  doth  issue  forth  with  a  strong  and  lasting  violence.  These  are  /re- 
j»i(!B//y  wed  for  the  eliciting  and  contracting  of  heot  in  the  melting  of 
gioMti  or  metal*.  They  may  also  be  contrived  to  be  serviceable  for  sun- 
dry other  pleasant  uses,  is  fur  the  moving  of  sails  in  a  chimney  comer, 
the  motion  of  which  soils  may  be  applied  to  the  turning  of  a  spit,  or  tho 
iiJte."  (Book  ii,  chap.  1.)  Kircher  has  given  a  figure  of  an  eolipil* 
toniitij;  &  joint  of  me^l^daindiealedV)]  tha  BUhot;\  m  (he  firat  voluM 
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of  bia  MiMdiu  SmbterTOMou.  psge  203.)  Wo  do  not  remember  to  turo 
BM  with  m  figure  of  an  eolipila  applied  lo  the  fusing  of  glau  or  metal, 
except  in  the  Aitla  Subterranea  of  Lazarus  Erckers  (or  Erckern)  on  Me- 
t»Ilurgy,  piihliahed  in  German,  in  1672,  and  wtiich,  like  that  of  Agrlcoli, 
it  illubtrnted  with  numerous  cuts.  The  author  was  aiiperintendenl  of  the 
mines  of  Hungary,  Germany,  and  the  Tyrol,  under  ihrte  Emperors,  and 
kis  work  is  said  to  contain  every  Thing  neceusary  tri  be  known  in  the 
g  of  metals.  The  anncx^  figure  is  copied  from  the  filth  edition. 
(with  notes)  published  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Mayn,  in  1736.  It  is  named  £im 
tupffcrne  kngel  daiinn  uniiej^  ixt,  uird 
ultert/eiutr  gnrlit,  trnd  an  Uatt  Ei%a 
blat-bu}gi  gcbraacht,  and  is  represented 
as  smelting  copper  ore  in  a  cupelo  fur- 
nace. Erckers  has  figured  it  iwic^— 
at  pa^s  1  and  I3G. 

It  IS  not  a  little  singular  that  thie 
mode  of  increasing  the  intensity  of 
lires  by  a  jet  ofsteura  directed  into  llie 
burning  fuel  has  recently  been  patent- 
ed both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
It  does  not  howover  appear  to  have 
answered  the  expectations  formed  of 
it,  since  it  has  never  come  into  general 
use,  nor  are  we  aware  that  it  is  at 
present  employed  at  all.  'I' wo  obvi- 
ous discrepaftciea  between  ancient  and 
modem  applications  of  steam  for  stich  purposes  may  here  be  noticed,  since 
tbey  will,  wc  think,  account  fur  the  failure  of  the  latter :  one  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  fuel — the  other  in  the  temperature  of  the  blast.  In  the  old 
eolipiles,  the  steam,  having  but  a  very  minute  passage  through  which  to 
escape,  was  rniscd  to  a  temperature  which  fur  exceeded  th>tt  which  ia 
gcnera,Ted  in  ordinary  stenm  engine  boilers — the  vapor  was  perfectly  in- 
visible, and  its  escape  only  known  by  the  sound  of  the  blast,  and  its  cITect 
nn  the  Hre.  But  in  late  experiments  the  current  consisted  of  steam  loaded 
with  moisture — a  mass  of  aijueous  globules  poured  into  the  fire,  instead  of 
the  mreRed  and  slowing  avra  thiit  rushed  with  such  impetuous  vetocitj 
from  eolipilcs.  The  powerful  effect  of  the  latter  on  fires  of  wood  and 
ehaixnal  ia  unquestionable,  but  the  results  of  similar  blasts  on  other  k!nd> 
ef  fuel  (as  stotte  cnal)  has  not  yet  we  believe  been  sufKciently  ascertained. 
Another  diRerence  consisted  in  the  dimensions  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Uasta  : — the  one  from  tlie  eolipile  was  smalt  and  compact — that  of  the 
other  Urge  arid  diffuse,  a  circumstance  that  may  account  slill  further  for 
Ae different  results;  fiirit  should  be  remembered  that  in  using  an  eolipile 
it  is  not  the  jet  of  steam  aliine  that  is  impelled  against  the  burning  fuel, 
but  a  volume  of  atmospheric  air  is  set  in  motion  by  the  blast  and  earned 
into  the  fire  along  with  it :  the  same  thing  lakes  place  in  using  a  cnmmoa 
beUn\va,  more  air  being  forced  against  the  fire  than  what  issues  from  the 
HohIo  i  and  hence  as  the  velocity  of  the  jet  from  an  eolipile  was  much 
greater  and  the  jet  itself  smaller  than  those  of  modern  applications  of 
Meam  for  the  same  purpose,  a  much  larger  pmportii>;.  of  air  was  also 
borne  along-  with  it.  It  is  prol  ible  that  on  particular  occasions  tlie  ao- 
■ienta  filled  them  with  oil  or  spirituous  liquors  instead  of  water,  id  ordax 
lepronint>!  a  mora  rapid  combuidnn. 
Tbe  idee  ef  inotnuiig  the  beu  of  firee  \sj  yMKt '» t«x]  ^li^   "^^^os} 
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nys  that  cliarcoal  wTiieh  has  been  wetted  gives  out  mora  heat  thui  that 
which  U  always  kept  dry.  (Nat.  Hist.  B.  xxxiii.  cap.  5.)  Dr.  Fryer 
Bpcakii  of  "  wiLter  cast  on  sea  coal"  rendering  the  heat  more  inteiue. 
(Travels,  Lon.  1698,  p.  S90.) 

If  tlicrc  was  no  evidence  that  eolipiles  hod  been  moulded  into  varioui 
■hapcs  (if  men,  animals,  &c.  we  might  have  concluded  that  inch  n'ns  the 
fact  from  what  is  known  of  the  practice  of  the  ancients.  Whenever  ths 
design,  action  or  movement  of  a  maciiine  or  iinplcmciit  cnrrasponded  at 
all  wiih  those  of  men,  it  was  sure  to  resemblu  them  in  furm,  if  its  use  could 
possilily  ailmit  of  it.  The  taste  for  such  things  wiis  universal  in  former 
times,  and  js  to  a  certain  extent  indulged  iti  all  timed.  It  aoems  inhe- 
rent in  savngi?  people ;  hence  their  gn>tcs<]ni.<  ami  mi>n»itrous  statues  or  idols, 
■peaking  ht'ads  and  other  androiJn  of  the  old  mecbniiict.  There  has  in 
fact  always  hucn  a  predominating  disposition  to  imitalo  the  human  fiirm; 
and  in  accurdance  with  it,  ooUpilos  wore  made  to  assume  the  figures  of 
men,  hoy*,  ice.  ilie  hiast  escaping  from  the  eyes,  mouth,  or  other  parts  of 
the  figiin-.  Even  so  late  as  the  seventconth  century  wc  are  told  that  "to 
render  eolipiles  wiorr  (7^rnv(i/c,  lliey  commonly  malte  them  in  tho  fnnn 
of  ahniid.  with  a  hole  at  the  mouth."  (Ozanam's  M-ithanalical  anil  Pig- 
liral  Rrerfaliom,  English  translation,  Limdon,  1708,  JIO.)  It  was  in- 
deed tiatural  that  thuse  machines  should  be  made  to  resemble  figures  of 
the  god  fi-om  whom  they  were  named.  An  old  one  is  described  in  tbe 
Encyclopt-Jia  of  Antiquities  as  "  made  in  the  shape  of  a  short  fat  msn 
with  viTV  slender  arms,  in  a.  curious  wig,  cheeks  extremely  swollen,  i 
tole  iielifnd  for  filling  it,  and  a  small  one  at  llic  mouth  for  the  blast." 

Most  roaders  are  aware  that  tenurci  by  which  lands  were  held  in  the 
middle  ages  were  of^en  baaed  on  the  most  trilling  and  ridicubius  consi- 
derations. Camden  has  noticed  a  great  number  in  his  Hrittanniu,  and  in 
the  description  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  there  is  one  which  seems  to  have 
had  reference  to  the  employment  of  an  eolipile;  but  whether  it  had  or  not, 
there  is  in  Dr.  Plott's  History  of  Shropshire  an  account  of  one  of  these 
"merry  tenures"  in  which  blowing  tho  fire  with  an  eulipile  formed  part 
of  tho  duty  required.  The  instrument  was  of  the  human  form  and  de- 
si^nated,  like  many  other  domestic  utensils,  by  the  soubriipet  "  Jack." 
"Jack  of  Hilton,  a  little  hollow  image  of  brass,  about  twelve  inches  high, 
with  hif  right  hand  on  his  head  and  his  left  on  pego,"  bhwt  the  Jin  in 
Hihon-hiill  evi'ry  new  year's  day,  while  tho  Lord  of  Essington  drivts  ■ 
rooso  tliroo  times  round  it,  before  it  is  to  be  roasted  and  eaten  by  tha 
Lord  of  Hilton  or  his  deputy.  In  some  accounts  it  is  stated  that  tha 
im:igo  blew  tho  fire  whilo  the  goose  was  roastin",  which  is  more  probi 
blc  than  the  other.  The  custom  is  supposed  to  have  been  continued  at 
Hilton-hall  from  the  tenth  or  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Thil 
image  is  considered  by  some  writers  as  an  ancient  idol. 

From  the  above  use  of  eolipiles  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  i 
similar  analogy  between  them  and  machines  to  raise  water  by  steam,  ai 
between  pumps  and  bellows  j  every  device  for  blowing  a  fire  havii.g  ueflD 
used  to  raise  liquids. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  these  blowing  images  offered  too  many 
advantages  to  escape  being  pressed  into  the  secret  services  of  the  tcmplei, 
even  supposing  they  did  not  originate  in  tbem.  By  charging  the  interior 
with  diiiercnl  fluids  the  results  could  be  rmried  according  to  circnm- 
■tanccs,  and  if  an  inflammable  liiuiil  wu  employed,  as  oil,  spirits  of  wine, 
turpentine,  &c.  &c.  stream*  and  flashes  of  hre  could  be  made  lo  aboal 
from  snv  or  every  part  of  th«  fignre.  E[ir)ugh  is  known  to  convince  M 
tkt  «ueli  thiiigi  were  ofiea  doue.    Hawrith^TOJing  all  th«  cmre  of  i» 
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flU  priests  to  conceal,  and  wlien  concealment  was  impracticable  to  des- 
troy their  apparatus,  some  specimens  of  their  machinery  have  come  down. 
In  the  fifteenth  or  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  colipilic  idol  of 
the  ancient  Germans  was  found  in  making  some  excavations,  and  id  we 
believe  still  extant.  A  figure  of  it  is  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of 
Montfaucon's  Antiquities.  It  is  made  of  a  peculiar  species  of  bronze  and 
is  between  three  and  four  feet  in  height,  and  the  body  two  and  a  half  in 
circumference.  Its  appearance  is  very  uncouth.  It  is  without  drapery, 
with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  the  right  hand  on  the  head,  and  the  left, 
which  is  broken  off,  rested  upon  the  thigh.  The  cavity  for  the  liquid 
holds  about  seven  gallons,  and  there  are  two  openings  for  the  escape  of 
the  vapor,  one  at  the  mouth  and  the  other  in  the  forehead.  These 
openings  were  stopped  with  plugs  of  wood,  and  the  priests  had  secret 
means  of  applying  the  fire.  It  appears  from  Weber  and  other  German 
writers  on  the  subject  tliat  this  idol  was  made  to  express  various  passions 
of  the  deity  it  represented,  with  a  view  to  extort  offerings  and  sacrifi- 
ces from  the  deluded  worshippers ;  and  that  the  liquid  was  inflammable. 
When  the  demands  of  the  priests  were  not  complied  with,  the  ire  of  the  god 
was  expressed  by  sweat  (steam)  oozing  from  all  parts  of  his  body  ;  and 
if  the  people  still  renriined  obdurate,  his  fury  became  terrible  :  murmurs, 
bellowings,  and  even  thunderbolts  (the  wooden  plugs)  burst  from  him ; 
flashes  or  streams  of  fire  rushed  from  his  mouth  and  head,  and  presently 
he  was  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke;  when  the  people,  hnrror  stricken, 
consented  to  comply  with  the  requisitions.  It  is  very  evident  from  the 
accounts  that  the  priests  had  the  means  of  rapidly  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  fire,  as  the  disposition  of  the  worship(>ers  required 
the  idol  to  express  approbation  or  displeasure.  It  further  appears  that  the 
monks  in  the  middle  ages  made  use  of  this  idol,  and  found  it  not  the  least 
effectual  of  their  wonder-working  machines.  It  was  in  fact  in  this  man* 
ner  chiefly  that  the  great  body  of  ecclesiastics  then  maintained  their  in* 
fluence  over  the  multitude.  The  very  same  devices  which  their  prede- 
cessors had  found  effectual  in  the  remples  of  Osiris,  Ceres,  and  Bacchus, 
Were  repeated ;  and  such  images  of  tlie  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  ag 
had  escaped  destruction  were  converted  into  those  of  Christian  saints, 
and  being  repaired  were  made  to  perform  the  same  miracles  which  they 
hail  done  before  in  pagan  Greece  and  Rome.  Monks,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  were  then  the  most  expert  meclianicians,  and  some  of  their 
most  elaborate  productions  were  imitations  of  ancient  androidii — and 
the  speaking  heads  of  Bacon,  Robert  of  Lincoln,  Gerbert  and  Albertus^ 
were  considered  proofs  of  an  intercourse  subsisting  between  their  owners 
and  spirits,  as  much  so  as  in  the  cases  of  Orpheus  and  Odin,  and  other 
magicians  of  old. 

The  name  of  the  Overman  idol  is  written  differently  :  Puster,  Fluster, 
Plusterich,  Buestard,  Busterich,  are  all  names  given  to  it  and  the  deity  it 
represents.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  verb  ptut^n, 
to  blow-^or  puster,  a  bellows  :  this  shows  its  connection  with  the  eolipilo 
at  a  "  fire  blower ;  and  it  is  probable  that  from  these  eolipilic  idols  the 
term  JEolist,  **  a  pretender  to  inspiration,*'  is  derived.  (See  Dictionary 
Trevoux.  Art.  Puster.)  This  ancient  steam  idol  was,  A.  D.  1546,  placed 
for  safe  keeping  in  the  fortress  of  Sunderhausen,  where  it  remained  dar- 
ing the  last  century. 

Uow  singular  that  steam  should  have  been  among  the  motive  agents 
of  the  most  ancient  idols  of  Egypt  (as  the  Statue  of  Memnoii  and  others) 
and  in  some  of  the  deified  images  of  Europe  I  That  it  should  formerly 
heiv«  been  employed  with  tremeiidouf  eflfect  to  daluda  ineu,  V»  V^^iuim 
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in  ignorance  ;  wliile  it  now  contributes  so  largely  to  enlighten  and  henafit 
tnatikind.  These  instances  of  early  applicaUons  of  steam  make  its  regret 
that  detailed  de8criptii)ns  of  the  various  apparatus  have  not  been  ppeservedL 
Many  ingenioua  devices  were  evidently  employed,  and  although  we  con- 
demn the  couti-ivers  of  such  as  were  used  for  purposes  of  delusion,  wo 
cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  which  even  these  men  displayed,  in  ex- 
hibiting before  a  barbarous  people  tlieir  ^ods  in  the  most  imposing  msn- 
ner  and  with  such  ternBc  effect — in  making  idols  express  by  means  of 
steam  approbation  and  anger  with  the  voice  of  thunder  or  the  hissing 
of  dragons,  and  causing  them  to  appear  and  disappear  in  clouds  of  smoke 
and  sheets  of  flame. 

It  is  probable  from  the  antiquity  of  these  idols  and  of  eolipilcs  that 
allusions  to  both  might  be  found  in  the  Bible.  May  not  such  expressions 
as  "  the  blast  of  his  mouth/'  '*  the  lilast  of  the  ternble  ones,"  '*  die  blast 
of  his  noatrils,"  &;c.  have  reference  to  eolipiles  or  steam  idols  of  old! 
*'  Their  molten  images  [says  Isaiah]  are  wind  and  confusion.*'  Hospita- 
bly receiving  a  traveler  into  the  house  during  a  storm,  and  protecting 
him  from  tlie  inconvenient  heat  of  the  Brc  when  urged  by  an  eolipile,  may 
be  alluded  to  by  the  same  prophet  in  the  following  passage  :  *'  Thou  liast 
been  a  strength  to  the  poor,  a  strength  to  the  needy  in  his  distress,  a  re- 
fuge from  the  storm,  a  shadow  from  the  heat  when  the  blast  of  the  terrible 
ones  is  as  a  storm  against  the  walls."  The  expression  '  terrible  ones,' 
probably  referring  to  the  hideous Jonns  into  which  we  have  already  sees 
those  blowing  instruments  were  moulded.  Eolus  the  god  of  winds  was 
represented  "  with  swoln  cheeks,  like  one  who  with  main  force  l)Iciws 
a  blast,  with  wings  on  his  shoulders  and  a  fiery  countenance."  Idoli 
were  always  made  of  a  terrific  form,  and  are  so  made  by  barbarous  peO' 
pie  at  the  present  day.  When  God  is  personified  as  bloicing  on  Utt  Jin^ 
IS  there  not  an  allusion  to  those  instruments  1 

Eusebius,  in  the  third  book  of  his  life  of  Constantine,  says  that  when 
images  were  subverted,  among  other  things  found  in  some  of  them  were 
"  small  faggots  of  sticks" — perhaps  tlie  remains  of  fuel  employed  to  raise 
steam  in  them.* 

From  the  observation  of  one  of  the  early  travelers  into  the  East,  it 
seems  that  eolipiles  were  employed  even  in  war  and  with  great  effect 
Carpiiii,  in  the  account  of  his  travels,  A.  D.  1285,  describes  a  species  of 
eolipile  of  the  human  form,  and  apparently  charged  with  an  inflammable 
liquid,  as  having  been  used  in  a  battle  l>etween  the  Mongals  and  the 
troops  of  Prester  John.  The  latter,  he  says,  caused  a  number  of  hollow 
figures  to  be  made  of  copper,  which  resembled  men,  and  being  ciinrged 
with  some  combustible  substance,  "  were  set  upon  horses,  each  having  a 
man  lu^hind  on  tlie  horse  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  to  stir  up  the  fire. 
When  approacliing  to  give  battle,  these  mounted  images  were  first  sent 
forward  ugainst  the  enemy,  and  the  men  who  rode  beliind  set  fire  by  some 
means  to  the  combustibles,  and  blew  strongly  with  their  bellows ;  nnd  the 
Mongal  men  and  horses  were  burnt  with  wild  fire  and  the  air  was  dark- 
ened with  smoke."**  Supposing  these  eolipiles  to  have  been  charged 
with  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine,  they  must  have  been  (as  we  see  they  were) 
of  terrible  effect,  since,  as  modern  experiments  show,  a  jet  of  flame  from 
each  might  have  extended  to  a  distance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet. 

Besides  blowing  directly  npon  or  against  a  fire,  eolipiles  were  employed 
to  tncreant  the  draft  of  chimneys,  for  which  purpose  the  jet  rose  pt»rpen- 
dicilarly  from  the  centre  of  the  dome,  as  in  No.  181.     One  or  two  stand- 
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ing  on  the  hearth  and  heated  by  the  Bre,  close  to  which  they  were  placed, 
the  vapor  rushed  through  the  orifice  and  drove  the  smoke  before  it ;  and 
at  the  same  time  induced  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  to  follow  in  ihe 
same  direction.  Sometimes  those  designed  for  this  purpose  had  a  liandle 
or  bail  to  suspend  them  over  the  fire,  as  No.  183.  As  several  ancient 
domestic  customs  still  prevail  in  Italy,  and  numerous  culinary  and  other 
implements  found  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  similar  to  those  now 
used,  it  might  be  supposed  that  some  relics  of  eolipiles  and  their  uses 
would  be  still  met  with  in  that  country.  The  supposition  has  been  veri- 
fied ;  for  we  are  informed  that  these  instruments  are,  or  were  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  "  commonly  made  use  of  in  Italy  to  cure  smoaky 
chimneys,  for  being  hung  over  the  fire,  the  blast  arising  from  them  carries 
up  the  loitering  smoke  along  with  it" — and  again,  "  an  eolipile  has  been 
sometimes  placed  in  a  chimney  where  it  can  be  heated,  the  vapor  of  which 
serves  to  drive  the  smoke  up  the  chimney."  This  application  of  steam, 
ir  will  be  perceived,  is  similar  to  that  lately  adopted  to  increase  the  draft 
of  chimneys  of  locomotive  carriages. 

Rivius  mentions  another  use  of  eolipiles.  He  says  some  were  made 
of  gold,  silver  and  other  costly  metals,  and  were  filled  with  scented 
water,  "  to  cause  a  pleasant  temperature,  to  refresh  the  spirit  and  rejoice 
die  heart,  not  only  of  the  healthy  but  also  of  the  sick."  He  observes 
that  they  were  used  for  these  purposes  in  the  halls  and  chambers  of  the 
wealthy.  Rhenanus,  an  old  German  writer,  who  died  in  1547,  enumera- 
ting the  treasures  belonging  to  the  ancient  church  at  Mentz,  mentions 
eolipiles  in  the  form  of"  silver  cranes,  in  the  belly  of  which  was  jmt  fire" 
ind  which  gave  out  "  a  sweete  savour  of  perfumes  by  the  open  beake." 
Seneca  has  observed  that  perfumes  were  sometimes  disseminated  in  the 
amphitheatres,  by  being  mixed  with  boiling  water,  so  that  the  odor  rose 
and  was  diffused  by  the  steam.  We  learn  from  Shakespeare  that  perfum- 
ing rooms  was  common  in  his  time,  the  neglect  of  cleanliness  rendering 
inch  operations  necessary.  It  is  probable  that  he  refers  to  the  same  pro- 
cess as  that  mentioned  by  Rivius.  *'  Being  entertained  for  a  perfumer, 
is  I  was  smoking  a  room."     "  Much  ado  about  NotJnng**  Act  1,  Scene  3. 

Eolipiles  were  also  employed  to  produce  music.  By  adapting  trum- 
pets, flutes,  clarionets,  and  other  wind  instruments  to  the  neck  or  orifice 
of  one,  they  were  sounded  as  by  currents  of  air.  This  application  of 
eolipiles  is  probably  coeval  with  their  invention.  It  is  indeed  only  a 
variation  of^  the  supposed  musical  apparatus  of  the  Memnonian  Statue, 
and  of  the  devices  described  by  Heron.  All  the  old  writers  on  eolipiles 
mention  it.  Fludd  figures  a  variety  of  instruments  sounded  by  currents 
of  steam;  and  Rivius,  afler  noticing  the  use  of  eolipiles  for  blowing  fires 
tad  fumigating  rooms,  observes  "they  are  also  made  to  produce  music, 
the  steam  passing  through  reeds  or  organ  pipes,  so  as  to  cause  astonish- 
ment in  those  who  have  no  idea  of  such  wonderful  operations."  Gerbert 
applied  eolipiles  in  place  of  bellows  to  sound  an  organ  at  Rheims  in  the 
tenth  century ;  and  the  instrument  according  to  William  of  Malmsbury 
was  extant  two  hundred  years  afterwards.  (During  the  middle  ages, 
the  churchmen  were  the  only  organ  makers ;  and  even  so  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  they  retained  the  manufacture  chiefly  in  their  own 
hands :  in  the  household  book  of  Henry  VIII.  mention  is  made  of  two 
payments  of  ten  pounds  each  to  John,  or  "  Sir  John,  the  organ  maker," 
of  whom  the  editor  says,  '  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  was  a  priest.') 

The  preceding  notice  of  eolipiles  is  due  to  them  as  the  true  germ  of 
modem  steam  engines,  for  such  they  were,  whether  the  latter  be  consider- 
ed M  devices  for  raising  water  only,  or  as  machinei  to  move  Q^«t%.  ^  % 
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have  leen  that  tho  oldeBt  apparatus  moved  l>y  steam,  of  wbicfa  diere  is 
aoy  account,  was  an  eolipile  suspended  on  its  axis,  at  once  both  boiler 

and  engine,  (No.  180)  and  we  shall  find  that  the  first  attempts  to  raise 
water  by  the  same  fluid  were  made  with  the  same  instruments.  Indeed, 
all  the  early  experiments  on  steam  were  made  with  eolipiles,  and  all  the 
first  steam  machines  were  nothing  else. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


■■ptojnMBt  of  •tflui  in  fmner  tlaw»— Chint  of  Tarlona  paopto  to  th«  steam  mflae— AnpUeatiM 
«f  stMai  aa  a  nociva  afcat,  peraaired  by  Rof ar  Baeoa— Ocbar  modarn  iavantiocM  aad  dbcorarka  knava 
la  Ub— flpaniah  ataaai-ahip  in  1543— Oflkdal  docnaMBta  relatiBr  to  ilr-llaawriu  on  thata  ■Aatiqailjr  of 
paddla«wliael«  aa  prapallera— Project  of  tlia  aatiior  for  propalllnf  Tewah  Expariiaata  oa  ataaai 
la  tba  •ixteaaUa  ceDturx--JeroBia  Cardaa— Vacuam  A>raMd  bjr  tiie  condaDsation  of  ataam,  linown  to  lira 
AldiymUu— Czparimenu  firom  Fludd— Other*  from  Poru— Ezpantiva  force  of  steam  illufetratod  by  oM 
aatkora — Interestinf  example  of  raisinf  water  by  steam  fVom  Porta — M athesios,  Canini  and  BeMoa— 
Dariee  fi>r  raising  hot  water  from  Deoans— 'Invention  of  the  steam  anfine  claimed  by  Ango  fitr  Franca— 
Nothinf  new  in  the  apparatus  of  Deeaus,  nor  in  the  priacipla  of  its  operation— Hot  sprinys— Oeyaers 
BaUara  with  tabular  spouts— Eollpilaa—Ohaanratkma  on  Deeaua— Writinf  *  of  Porta— Claima  of  Arago 
la  behalf  of  Decaus  antenable— Instances  of  hot  water  raised  by  steam  in  the  art*— llanufiMtara  of  aaap— 
Diaeorary  of  iodine— Ancient  soap  makers— 8oq>  rats  in  Pompeii— Maaipulalkms  of  aaciaat  oaachaaiaa— 
Loss  of  aneieut  writinfa— Larga  snau  aadaatly  axpaadad  on  aoap— Lofie  of  Chaar. 

It  will  have  been  perceived  from  the  preceding  chapter  that  eolipiles 
for  blowing  fires  and  for  other  purposes  were  formerly  common,  and  conse- 
quently that  people  were  familiar  with  the  generation  of  steam,  and  of 
high  steam  too,  long  before  modem  steam  engines  were  known.  Of  the 
applications  of  this  fluid  to  produce  motion  or  raise  liquids,  during  the 
long  period  that  intervened  between  the  time  of  Heron  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  printing  into  Europe,  scarcely  any  thin?  is  known  ;  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  occasionally  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  one  pur- 
pose or  the  other,  and  perhaps  for  both. 

As  the  origin  and  early  progress  of  the  steam  engine  are  necessarily  con 
nected  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  the  inquisitive  reader  will  not  object 
to  dwell  a  little  upon  it,  although  some  parts  of  the  detail  do  not  relate 
directly  to  the  elevation  of  liquids. 

From  the  important  and  increasing  influence  of  the  steam  engine  on 
human  affairs,  a  controversy  has  arisen  between  writers  of  different  na- 
tions respecting  the  claims  of  their  countrymen  to  its  invention ;  aiM  some 
jusrimonious  feelings  have  been  displayed.  This  is  to  be  regretted  as 
fostering  prejudices  and  passions  which  it  is  the  province  of  philosophers 
to  eradicater-not  to  chensh.  National  vauntings  may  form  articles  in 
the  croed,  as  they  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  capital  of  polidctans ; 
but  should  find  no  place  in  that  of  a  savan.  Philosophy,  like  Christianity, 
contemplates  mankind  as  one  family,  and  recognizes  no  sectional  boast- 
ing. Neither  science  nor  the  arts  are  confined  by  degrees  of  longitude, 
nor  are  the  scintillations  of  genius  to  be  measured  by  degrees  from  the 
•#ftutor.    As  in  the  republic  of  letterii  to  in  that  of  science  and  the  arts. 
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gaogrmphicml  diadnetioiis  respecting  the  abode  of  iti  citiieDf  should  be 
unknown. 

A  few  scattered  relics  of  ingenious  men  who  flourished  in  the  dark 
ages  are  still  extant,  which  serve  to  convince  us  that  experimental  re- 
searches of  some  of  the  monks  and  other  ardent  inquirers  after  knowledge 
in  those  times  were  more  extensive,  and  evinced  a  more  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  than  is  generally 
surmised.  The  following  remarks  of  Roger  Bacon  are  an  instance.  From 
them  we  may  safely  infer  that  he  was  aware  of  the  elastic  force  of  steam 
and  its  applicability  to  propel  vessels  on  water  and  carriages  on  land. 
That  he  was  acquainted  with  gunpowder  is  generally  admitted,  and  it 
would  seem  that  neither  diving  bells  nor  suspension  bridges  escaped  him : 
'*  Men  may  construct  for  the  wants  of  navigation  such  maclnnes  that 
the  greatest  vessels,  directed  by  a  single  man,  shall  cut  through  the  rivers 
and  seas  with  more  rapidity  than  if  they  were  propelled  by  rowers; 
chariots  may  be  constructed  which,  without  horses,  shall  run  with  immea- 
surable speed.  Men  may  conceive  machines  which  could  bear  the  diver, 
without  danger,  to  the  depth  of  the  waters.  Men  could  invent  a  multi- 
tude of  other  engines  and  useful  instruments,  such  as  bridges  that  shall 
rn  the  broadest  rivers  without  any  intermediate  support.  Art  has  its 
nders  more  terrible  than  those  of  heaven.  A  small  quantity  of  matter 
produces  a  horrible  explosion,  accompanied  by  a  bright  light ;  and  this 
may  be  repeated  so  as  to  destroy  a  city  or  entire  battalions." 

Bacon  was  not  a  man  to  speak  or  write  in  this  manner  at  random.  His 
experi/nents  led  him  to  the  conclusions  he  has  thus  recorded,  for  he  was 
by  far  the  most  talented  and  indefatigable  experimental  philosopher  of 
his  age.  His  discoveries  however  were  not  understood,  or  tlieir  impor- 
tance not  appreciated,  for  he  was  imprisoned  ten  years  as  a  practiser  of 
magic,  &c.  There  is  a  remark  in  his  treatise  "  on  the  secret  w^orks  of 
art  and  nature,''  that  is  too  valuable  to  be  omitted :  he  says  a  person  who 
is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  manner  that  nature  observes  in  her  opera' 
tunUf  can  not  only  rival  but  surpass  her.  "  That  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  rarefaction  of  air ^  and  the  structure  of  the  air  pump ^  is  past  contradic- 
tion." He  was  (says  Dr.  Friend)  the  miracle  of  the  times  he  lived  in, 
and  the  g;reatest  genius  perhaps  for  mechanical  knowledge  which  ever 
appeared  in  the  world  since  Archimedes.  The  camera  obscura  and 
telescope  were  known  to  him,  and  he  has  described  the  mode  of  making 
reading  glasses.  Most  of  the  operations  now  used  in  chemistry  are 
said  to  be  described  or  mentioned  by  him.  A  description  of  his  laborato- 
ry and  of  the  experiments  he  made,  with  a  sketch  oi  the  various  appara- 
tus employed,  would  have  been  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all  the 
volumes  on  scholastic  divinity  that  were  ever  written. 

In  1543,  a  naval  officer  under  Charles  V.  is  said  to  have  propelled  a 
ship  of  two  hundred  tons,  by  steam,  in  the  harbor  of  Barcelona.  No 
account  of  his  machinery  is  extant,  except  that  he  had  a  lar^e  copper 
boiler,  and  that  paddle  wheels  were  suspended  over  the  sides  of^  the 
vessel.  Like  all  old  inventors  he  refused  to  explain  the  mechanism.  The 
(bllowing  account  was  furnished  for  publication  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  Spanish  royal  archives.  ''  BUuco  dt  Garay^  a  captain  in  the  navy, 
proposed  in  1543,  to  the  Emperor  and  King,  Charles  the  Fifth,  a  machine 
to  propel  large  boats  and  ships,  even  in  calm  weather,  without  oars  or 
niUi  In  spite  of  the  impediments  and  the  opposition  which  this  project 
met  with,  the  Emperor  ordered  a  trial  to  be  made  of  it  in  the  port  of 
Bareelona«  which  in  fact  took  place  on  the  17th  of  the  month  of  June, 
ni  tiwMid  year  1643.    Qmxwj  would  not  expliin  ika  ip%£UsKi\»c%  ^\Aa 
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discovery  :  it  waa  evident  howevfir  during  the  experiment  tYiat  it  consisted 
in  a  large  copper  of  boiling  water,  and  in  moving  A'hcels  attached  to 
cither  side  of  the  ship.  The  experiment  was  tried  on  a  ship  of  two  hun- 
dred tons,  called  the  Trinity,  which  came  from  Colibre  to  discharge  a 
cargo  of  corn  at  Barcelona,  of  which  Peter  de  Scarza  was  captain.  By 
order  of  Charles  V,  Don  Henry  de  Toledo  the  ffovemor,  Don  Pedro  de 
Cordova,  the  treasurer  Ilavago,  and  the  vice  chancellor,  and  intendant 
of  Catiilonia  witnessed  the  experiment.  In  the  reports  made  to  the  em- 
peror and  to  the  prince,  this  ingenious  invention  was  generally  apprtived, 
particularly  on  account  of  the  promptness  and  facility  with  which  the 
ship  was  made  to  go  about.  The  treasurer  Ravage,  an  enemy  to  the 
project,  said  that  the  vessel  could  be  propelled  two  leagues  in  three  hours — 
that  the  machine  was  complicated  and  expensive — and  that  there  would 
be  an  exposure  to  danger  in  case  the  boiler  should  burst.  The  other 
commissioners  affirmed  that  the  vessel  tacked  with  the  same  rapidity  u 
a  galley  manoeuvred  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  went  at  least  a  league  an 
hour.  As  soon  as  the  experiment  was  made  Garay  took  the  whole  ma- 
chine with  which  he  had  furnished  the  vessel,  leaving  only  the  wooden 
part  in  the  arsenal  at  LWcclona,  and  keeping  all  the  rest  for  himself.  In 
spite  of  Ravago's  opposition,  the  invention  was  approved,  and  if  the 
expedition  in  which  Charles  the  Vth  was  then  engaged  had  not  prevented, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  encouraged  it.  Nevertheless,  the  emperor  pro- 
moted the  inventor  one  grade,  made  him  a  present  of  two  hundred 
thousand  maravedis,  and  ordered  the  expense  to  be  paid  out  of  the  trca- 
•ury,  and  granted  him  besides  many  other  favors." 

"  This  account  is  derived  from  the  documents  and  original  register! 
kept  in  the  Royal  Archives  of  Simuticas,  among  the  commercial  papers 
of  Catalonia,  and  from  those  of  the  military  and  naval  de]>artmt;nts  for 
the  said  year,  1543.  Thomas  Go.n'zalez. 

"  Simuncas,  August  27,  1825." 

From  this  account  it  has  been  inferred  that  steam  vessels  were  invented 
in  Spain,  being  only  revived  in  modern  times  ;  and  that  Blasco  de  Garay 
should  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  first  steam  engine.  As  long  as 
the  authenticity  of  tlie  document  is  admitted  and  no  earlier  experiment 
adduced,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  such  a  conclusion  can  be  avoided ; 
at  least  so  far  as  steam  vessels  are  concerned.  It  may  appear  singular  that 
this  specimen  of  mechanical  skill  should  have  been  matured  in  that  coun- 
try ;  but  at  the  lime  referred  to,  Spain  was  probably  the  most  promising 
scene  for  the  display  of  such  operations.  Every  one  knows  that  half  a 
century  l>efore,  Columbus  could  find  a  patron  no  where  else.  The  great 
loss  which  Charles  sustained  in  his  fleet  before  Algiers  the  previous  year, 
must  have  convinced  him  of  the  value  of  an  invention  bv  which  ships 
could  bo  propelled  without  oars  or  sails  ;  and  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  supposing  the  loss  on  that  occasion  (fifteen  ships  of  war  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  transports,  in  which  eight  thousand  men  perished  and 
Charles  himself  narrowly  escaped)  was  one  principal  reason  for  Captain 
Garay  to  bring  forward  his  project.  M.  Arago,  who  advocates  with  pe- 
culiar eloquence  and  zeal  the  claims  of  Decaus  and  Papin,  as  inventors 
of  the  steam  engine,  thinks  the  document  should  be  set  aside  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  1st.  Because  it  was  not  jtrinted  in  1543.  2d.  It  does 
not  sufficiently  prove  that  steam  was  the  motive  agent  3d.  If  Captain 
Garav  really  did  employ  a  steam  engine,  it  was  "  according  to  all  appear- 
ance' the  reacting  eolipile  of  Heron,  and  therefore  nothing  new.  To 
B«  ihere  does  not  appear  much  force  in  these  reasoDs.    M.  Arago  ob* 
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•erves,  "  manuscript  documents  cannot  have  any  value  witli  the  public, 
because,  generally,  it  has  no  means  whatever  of  verifying  the  date  as- 
signed to  them."  To  a  limited  extent  this  may  be  admitted.  Respecting 
private  MSS.  it  may  be  true ;  but  surely  official  and  national  records  like 
those  referred  to  by  the  Spanish  secretary  should  be  excepted.  We 
have  in  the  eighth  chapter  ol*  our  Third  Book  quoted  largely  from  official 
MS.  documents  belonging  to  this  city,  (New-York  :)  now  these  are  pre- 
served in  a  public  office  and  may  be  examined  to  verify  our  extracts  as 
well  as  their  own  authenticity  :  and  the  Spanish  records  we  presume  are 
equally  accessible,  and  their  authenticity  may  be  equally  established.  The 
mere  printing  of  both  could  add  nothing  to  their  credibility,  although  it 
would  afford  to  the  public  greater  facilities  of  judging  of  their  claims  to  it. 
So  far  from  rejecting  such  sources  of  information  respecting  the  arts  of 
former  times,  we  should  have  supposed  they  were  unexceptionable. 

But  it  is  said — although  a  boiler  is  meuiiuned,  that  is  not  sufficient  proof 
that  g/cam  was  the  impelling  agent,  since  there  are  various  machines  in 
which  fire  is  used  under  a  boiler,  without  that  fluid  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  operations  :  Well,  but  the  account  states  that  which  really 
appears  conclusive  on  this  point,  viz.  that  this  vessel  contained  **  boiling 
tpalcr**  and  that  Ravago  the  treasurer,  opposed  the  scheme  on  the  ground 
that  there  would  be  an  exposure  to  danger  **  in  case  the  boiler  should 
burst.**  As  this  danger  could  not  arise  from  the  liquid  contents  merely, 
but  from  the  accumulation  of  steam,  (the  irresistible  force  of  which  was, 
as  has  been  observed,  well  known  from  the  employment  of  eolipiles)  it  is 
obvious  enough  that  this  fluid  performed  an  essential  part  in  the  opera- 
tion— in  other  words  was  the  source  of  the  motive  power.  Had  it  not 
been  necessary,  Garay  would  never  have  furnished  in  it  such  a  plausible 
pretext  for  opposition  to  his  projccL  It  has  been  also  said  **  if  we  were 
to  admit  that  the  machine  of  Garay  was  set  in  motion  by  steam,  it  would 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  invention  [steam  engine]  was  new,  and 
that  it  bore  any  resemblance  to  those  of  our  day.**  True,  but  it  would 
at  least  follow  that  Garay  should  be  considered  the  father  of  steam  navi- 
gation,  until  some  earlier  and  actual  experiment  is  produced.  Arago  further 
thinks,  that  if  Garay  used  steam  at  all,  his  engine  was  the  whirling 
eolipile  (No.  180) — **  every  thing**  he  observes  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  he  employed  this.  We  regret  to  say  there  are  strong  objections  to 
•uch  an  opinion.  That  an  engine  acting  on  the  same  principle  of  recoil 
B£  Heron's  eolipile  migJu  have  been  made  to  propel  a  vessel  of  two  hun- 
dred tons  is  admitted  ;  but  from  modern  experiments  with  small  engines 
of  this  description,  we  know;  1st,  that  in  order  to  produce  the  reported 
result,  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  employed  must  have  been  equivalent  to 
a  pressure  of  several  atmospheres ;  and  2d,  that  the  enormous  consump- 
tion of  the  fluid  when  used  in  one  of  these  engines  must  have  required 
either  a  number  of  boilers  or  one  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  Had 
Garay  employed  several  boilers,  the  principal  difficulty  would  be  removed, 
BE  he  might  then  have  made  them  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  confined  vapor ;  he  however  used  but  one,  and  every  person  who 
has  witnessed  the  operation  of  reacting  engines  will  admit  that  a  single 
boiler  could  hardly  have  been  made  to  furnish  the  quantity  of  steam  re- 
quired, at  the  requisite  degree  (tf  tension. 

As  the  nature  of  this  Spanish  engine  is  not  mentioned,  every  person  is 
left  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  it.  We  see  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that 
he  employed  the  elastic  force  of  steam  to  push  a  piston  to  and  fro— or 
that  he  formed  a  vacuum  under  one  by  condensing  the  vapor.  Such  a.^ 
plications  of  steam  were  as  likely  to  occur  to  a  person  ^«epV]  «u^gmj&^\u 
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deriting  modes  of  empIoyiiiB;  it,  in  the  lixteenth  u  well  as  in  i}ia  seven- 
teenth century,  notwithstanding  the  objection  so  often  reiterated,  that 
the  arts  were  not  BufGcicntly  matured  for  the  fabrication  of  a  metallic 
cylinder  and  pliton,  and  apparatus  for  transniitting  the  movements  of  a 
piston  to  revolving  mochanistn.  The  casting  and  boring  of  pieces  of 
ordnance  show  that  the  construction  of  a  steam  cylinder  was  not  beyond 
the  arts  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  even  of  the  two  preceding  ones;  while 
the  water-works,  consisting  of  forcing  pumps  worked  by  wheels,  and 
also  numerous  other  mac)iini?8  put  in  motion  bv  cranks,  (and  the  irn.*- 
gularity  of  their  movements  licing  also  regulated  by  fly  wheels)  described 
in  the  works  of  Besson,  Agricola,  &c.  show  that  engineers  at  that  time 
well  understood  the  means  of  converting  rotary  into  rectilinear  motions, 
and  rectilinear  into  rotary  ones. 

Had  G^aray  used  a  steam  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  Savcry'a, 
Papin's,  or  Leopold'*,  to  ruiio  WBtor  upon  an'oversliot  wneel  fixed  on  die 
lame  axle  as  the  )>addlcs,  we  should  probably  have  heard  of  it,  since  such 
a  wheel  would  have  been  a  more  prominent  object  than  the  paddles  or 
the  boder  itself. 

It  need  not  excite  surprise  that  Garay  adopted  paddle  wheels  as  pro- 
pellers, since  they  were  well  known  before  his  time,  being  of  very  an- 
cient date,  Roman  galleys  were  occasionally  moved  by  ihem,  and  they 
have  probably  never  been  wholly  laid  aside  in  Europe  since  the  fall  of 
the  empire.  StJart,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  the  Steam  Engine,  observes  that 
the  substitution  of  them  for  oars  is  mentioned  in  several  old  military  trea- 
tises. In  some  ancient  MSS.  in  the  King  of  France's  library  it  is  said 
that  boats,  in  which  a  Roman  army  under  Claudius  Candex  were  trans- 
ported into  Sicily,  were  propelled  by  wheels  moved  by  oxen.  An  an- 
cient bas-relief  has  also  been  found  representing  a  galley  with  three  wheels 
on  each  side  ;  the  whole  being  moved  by  three  pur  of  oxen.  Roliertus 
Valturius,  in  his  De  lie  MiUtari,  Verona.  1472,  gives  a  figure  of  a  galley 
with^oe  paddle  wheels  on  each  side.  Another  is  portrayed  with  one  on 
each  side.  To  these  we  add  another  from  the  Nurtmbiirg  Chronicle, 
published  in  U97  ;  at  folio  XCVIII  a  vessel  is  figured  with  lioo  wheels 
on  the  side  that  is  represented.  An  old  English  writer  mentions  them 
ih  1973;  and  in  1682,  a  horse  tow-boat  with  paddle  wheels  was  tised  al 
Chatham,  England. 

Of  various  substitutes  for  revolving  oars  or  paddle  wheels,  there  is  one 
which,  among  other  things,  we  have  long  purposed  to  try.     It  connsts  in 

Erotruding  into  the  water,  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  close  receptacles 
irmed  in  the  stern  and  below  the  water  line,  a  series  of  two  or  mors 
solid,  or  tight  hollow  bodies,  of  such  dimensions  that  the  water  displaced 
might  alTbivl  a  resistance  sufficient  to  drive  forward  the  boat.  Some  idea 
of  this  resistance  may  he  obtained  by  attempting  to  sink  an  empty  barrel 
or  hogshead,  or  by  pusliing  a  bucket  or  washing  tub  into  a  liquid,  bottom 
downwards.  The  moveable  bodies  or  propellers  might  bo  square  boxes 
of  wood,  closed  tight  and  made  to  slide  in  and  out  at  the  stern  like  the 
drawers  of  a  bureau  ;  their  outer  ends  being  flush  with  the  stern  when 
drawn  in,  and  the  joint  (at  the  stern)  made  tight  by  some  contrivance 
analogous  to  a  stuffing  box;  their  velocity  and  length  of  stmke  bein^ 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  vessel  and  its  required  speed.  The  wa- 
ter Itself  would  drive  or  help  to  drive  baok  each  propeller  at  the  tenni- 
BUion  of  its  stroke,  just  as  a  hollow  vessel  is  pushed  up  when  thrust  ua- 
der  water.  The  receptacles  might  be  open  at  the  top  so  as  to  allow  any 
wusr  which  leaked  in  at  the  jmnt  to  be  readily  dwohar^ed.  We  an 
not  a  WW  that  inch  k  plan  hu  v^vt  \mcii  ^rw^oaftd. 


tcdge  of  what  hu  been  called  the  capabilities  of  i 
lularly  with  the  fact  of  a  vacuum  being  speedily 
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Th«ra  are  several  indication!  that  tnechaniciani  in  different  parti  of 
Europe,  were  alive  to  the  power  developed  b]r  ateam  at  the  time  Garajr 
was  making  his  experiments  ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  interesting 
inrDrmation  respecting  it  will  yn  be  obtained  from  the  obsolete  tomes  of 
the  XV  and  X  vT  centuries.  Those  old  authors,  whose  works  are  gener- 
ally (juotcH  on  the  subject,  obviously  derived  their  infoHnation  priuclpBlly 
from  those  u(  their  predecessors  as  well  as  from  the  laboratories  of  toe 
alchy  mists. 

JtTome  Cardan,  «n  Ttalian,  bom  in  1501  and  died  in  1575,  one  of  the 
most  eccentric  geniusei  that  ever  lived,  in  whom  was  united  "  the  most 
transcendent  attunments  wiih  the  most  consummate  quackery,  profound 
sagacity  with  the  weakest  superstilion  ;  who  on  one  page  is  seen  draw- 
ing ihe  horoscope  of  Christ,  and  in  another  imploring  bis  forgiveneia 
for  the  sin  of  having  eaten  a  partridge  on  Friday  j  unfolding  the  moat 
beautiful  relations  in  algebraic  analysk.  and  foretelling  from  the  ap- 
pcaronce  of  specks  on  his  nails  his  approach  to  some  discovery  ;  above 
all,  eloijuently  enforcing  the  obligations  of  a  pur«  religion  and  expressing 
the  i^neat  sentiments  in  morals,  while  his  long  life  was  one  continued  ex- 
ertion, grossly  outraging  both.  Here,  this  philosopher,  juggler  and 
madman,  is  entitled  r.o  brief  mention  from  displaying   in   his   writings  m 

procured  by  iu 

That  the  alchymists  were  familiar  with 
the  formation  of  a  vacuum  by  the  con- 
densation of  steam,  and  with  raising  water 
into  it  by  atmospheric  pressure  is  certain. 
-Their  ordinary  manipulations  necessarily 
made  them  acquainted  with  both,  la 
Fludd's  InttgruM  Morborum  Mytterium, 
page  462,  he  illustrates  his  notions  re< 
specting  fever  and  dropsy,  by  what  he 
calls  a  rommott  experiment,  and  with  the 
apparatus  figured  in  the  cut.  An  empty 
retort  or  one  containing  a  little  water  waa 
auspendedoveralire  with  the  neck  turned 
K0.1N.  Phrfd.  j(,„„  i„to  a  vessel  of  water:  when  the 

tetort  was  heated  the  air  or  vapor  became  expanded  and  part  of  it  driven 
out  through  the  liquid.  Upon  removing  the  fire,  the  water  was  forced  by 
Ihe  atmoiphere  through  the  neck  to  supply  the  place  of  the  air  or  vapor 
expelled  by  the  heat.  This  although  nothing  more  than  the  old  process 
of  filling  eolipilci,  most  of  which  could  be  charged  in  no  other  way, 
ahowa  that  the  principle  was  well  understood  and  adopted  in  various 
operations.  Wo  add  another  and  earlier  example  from  Porta's  Natural 
Magic,  a  work  first  published  in  1560,  where  he  distinctly  shows  the 
formation  of  a  vacuum  by  the  condensation  of  sieam,  and  raising  of  water 
into  it  by  the  atmosphere.  "  Make  a  vessel  with  a  very  long  neck ;  the 
longer  it  is,  the  greater  wonder  it  will  seem  to  be.  Let  it  be  of  traniipa- 
rent  glass  that  you  may  see  the  water  running  up  :  fill  this  with  boiltng 
mUer,  and  when  it  is  very  hot,  or  setting  the  bottom  of  it  to  the  fire  that 
it  may  not  presentlie  wax  cold  ;  the  mouth  being  turned  downwards  that 
it  may  touch  the  water,  it  will  suck  it  all  in."  Discharging  the  hot  water 
is  not  mentioned,  but  that  is  of  course  implied,  and  before  the  vessel  was 
Traced  on  the  fire — vhile  full  of  hot  water,  it  could  oot  suck  up  any  of 
aMCoU.     (Book  10,  cap.  3.) 
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That  the  same  laborious  exnerimenters  were  acquainted  with  the  proper- 
ty of  steam  to  displace  liquids  from  close  vessels  is  equally  clear.  Many 
of  their  operations  made  them  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  this  respect  iw 
effects  were  similar  to  those  of  compressed  air.  Portions  of  their  a»»pn- 
ratus  were  admirably  adapted  to  produce  jets  of  water  by  mcins  of 
steam — the  mere  opening  of  a  cock  to  draw  off  the  liquid  consents  of  a 
heated  alembic  would  often  illustrate  tlic  operation,  just  as  the  overturn- 
ing of  an  eolipile,  or  inclining  one  till  the  orifice  was  covered  with  water, 
Would  do. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  principles  of  raising  liquid'  into  a  vacuum  formed 

by  the 
nothing 

both  operations  had  long  been  perfoi 
mon  occurrence  in  laboratories.  It  ^as  in  the  extension  of  these  opera- 
tions to  hydraulic  purposes  that  the  merits  of  those  last  named  consisted. 
*  Draining  machines*  were  wholly  out  of  the  track  of  the  transmuters  of 

metals the  desi<'n  of  such  contrivances  was  one   which   few   if  any  of 

them  would  have  sftioped  to  pursue.  Had  they  made  the  raising  of 
water  by  steam  a  subject  of  particular  study,  hardly  one  of  them  could 
have  failed  to  pro<luce  a  machine  similar  to  Savory's,  f')r  every  element 
of  it  was  in  their  possession  and  in  constant  use.  *Tis  true  we  have 
as  yet  referred  only  to  the  expulsion  of  /tot  water  from  close  vessels, 

but  the  application  of  steam  to  drive  cold  liquids 
from  a  separate  vessel  was  not  unknown.  Of  this 
there  is  an  incidental  but  very  conclusive  proof  in 
a  book  of  Porta's,  entitled  S/nntali,  (named  after 
H(»ron*s  work)  originally  published  in  Latin  in 
IGOl,  and  five  years  after  in  Italian  and  Spanish. 
In  the  translation  of  1G06,  is  the  annexed  figure 
No.  187,  designed  to  show  **  into  how  many  j)arts 
a  sim[)le  portion  oi*  water  may  be  transformed" 
i.  e.  hy  measuring  the  quantity  expelled  from  a 
close  vessel,  by  vapor  evolved  from  a  certain  quan- 
tity heated  in  a  retort.  "  Make  a  box  of  glass  or 
tin,  (r)  the  bottom  of  which  should  be  pierced  with 

a  hole,  through  which  shall  pass  the  neck  of  a  bot- 
liro.187.    A.D.  IfiOC    Portx      .i      /    \  j    r        r  .'ir  .   •    • 

tie  (a)  used  lor  distilling,  containing  one  or  two 

ounces  of  water.     The  neck  shall  be  soldered  to  the  bottom  of  the  box 

so  that  notiiing  can  escape  there.     From  the  same  bottom   shall   proceed 

a  pipe,  (/)  the  opening  of  which  shall  almost  touch  it,  leaving  just  room 

enough  hetween  them  for  the  water  to  run.     This  pipe  shall  pass  through 

an  opening  in  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  extend  itself  on  the    outside   to    a 

small  distance  from  its  surface.     The  box  must  be  filled  with  water  by  a 

funnel  (f)  which  is  afterwards  to  be  well  closed,  so  as  not   to   allow    the 

air  [steam]  to  escape : — finally,  the  bottle  must  be  placed  upon  the   fire 

and  heated  a  little  ;  then  the  water,  changed  into  steam,  will  act  violently 

upon  the  water  in  the  box,  and  will  make  it  pass  through  the  pipe  (/)  and 

flow  off  on  the  outside,*'  &c.*     This  apparatus  although  designed  merely 

to  illustrate  the  relative  bulk  of  a  volume  of  water  and  that  of  the  steam 

into  which  it  might  be  co'nverted,  yet  exhibits   in  the  clearest  light   the 

principle  afterwards  adopted  for  raising  liquids  by  the  elasticity  of  steam. 

*  Ara£o*8  Hititnry  of  the  Steam  En;;ine,  translated  by  Lieut.  Harewood.  U.  S.  N., 
JonrnHl  of  the  Franklin  InstiliitH,  Vol.  XXV.  Thw  device  of  Porta's  was,  we  believe, 
6nt  bioughi  forward  bv  Mr.  Ainger,  an  Eiigliiiii  writer,  whose  work  we  have  not  seen. 
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lie  diagram  and  descrtptioo,  observes  Stuart,  are  so  complete,  that  the 
ppUcation  to  such  a  purpose  of  a  similar  apparatus  could  not  be  consi- 
ered  even  as  a  variation  of  Porta's  idea. 

In  the  first  histories  of  the  modern  steam  engine,  its  origin  was  traced 
)  a  device  for  raising  water,  proposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in 
IS  Century  of  Inventions,  a  tract  written  in  1C55  and  published  in  1663. 
ubsequent  researches  have  brought  to  light  facts  (some  of  which  have 
ist  lieen  noticed)  which  prove  that  steam  was  applied  to  that  and  other 
urposes  long  before  ;  and  future  inquiries  will  probably  produce  still 
irlicr  examples.  Previous  to  describing  other  old  applications  of  this 
aid,  we  shall  notice  some  experiments  which  historians  of  the  steam  en- 
ine  have  introduced.  Thus  Rivault,  a  French  courtier,  is  said  to  have 
discovered"  in  1605  that  a  tight  bomb  shell  containing  water  and  thrown 
ito  a  fire  would  be  exploded  by  the  confined  vapor — and  by  Decaus  in 
515,  that  a  close  copper  ball  partly  filled  with  water  and  heated,  would 
B  rent  asunder  with  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  petard — and  by  the 
[arquis  of  Worcester  in  1663,  that  a  piece  of  ordnance  would  also  be 
cploded,  if  treated  in  the  same  way  with  its  mouth  and  touch-hole  plug- 
ed  up.  Now,  the  fact  which  these  experiments  established  (if  they 
'ere  all  made)  was  one  with  which  every  person  who  ever  used  an 
dlipile  was  familiar ;  and  which  was  no  more  a  new  discovery  in  the 
eginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  than  experiments  to  prove  that  the 
yrer  of  a  common  cauldron  might  be  blown  off*  by  the  same  agent,  could 
ftve  been  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  was  a  knowledge  of  the  same  fact  that 
id  ancient  philosophers'to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  earthquakes^ 
^hich  induced  the  ministers  of  tlic  steam  deities,  mentioned  in  the  last 
bapter,  to  regulate  the  resistance  of  the  plugs  which  closed  the  mouth 
nd  eyes  of  the  idols,  so  as  to  give  way  before  the  tension  of  the  steam 
xceeded  the  strength  of  tlie  metal,  and  blew  both  them  and  their  gods  to 
toms.  When  the  Spanish  treasurer  objected  to  the  project  of  Garay  that 
le  boiler  might  "  burst,"  he  did  not  dream  of  having  made  a  discovery  of 
le  danger  arising  from  imprisoned  steam  :  had  such  been  the  case  his  ob- 
sction  would  have  had  no  force  till  the  fact  upon  which  it  was  based,  liad 
een  tested  and  become  generally  known — but  the  ground  of  his  opposition 
very  person  of  that  age  could  appreciate  as  well  as  we  can  ;  and  it  is  not 
nprobable  that  on  that  ground  only  was  the  project  abandoned.  The 
ime  objection  still  prevents  thousands  from  traveling  either  in  steam  boats 
r  steam  carriages. 

Examples  to  show  that  old  chemists  were  as  familiar  with  the  same  fact 
Imost  as  with  "  the  cracklings  of  thorns  under  a  pot,"  might  be  quoted  in 
bundance — they  are  not  necessary,  but  we  shall  adduce  one  or  two.  In 
^orta's  Natural  Magic,  (Book  X,  chap.  1,  on  Distillation^  he  speaks  of  re- 
tilating  the  capacity  of  stills  to  the  various  substances  treated  in  them, 
►uch  as  were  of  "  a  flat  and  vapourous  nature"  require,  he  observes,  large 
easels,  '*  for  when  the  heat  shall  have  raised  up  the  flatulent  matter,  and  it 
nds  itself  straighten'd  ....  it  will  seek  some  other  vent,  and  90  tear  the 
€$sds  in  pieces,  which  will  fly  about  with  a  great  bounce  and  crack,  and  not 
krithout  endamaging  the  standers  by."  Again,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
ame  book,he  directs  that  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  joints 
ight  "  lest  the  force  of  the  vapours  arising  may  hurst  it  [the  still]  open 
.nd  scald  the  faces  of  the  by  standers."  That  such  occurrences  were  not 
incommon  may  be  inferred  from  another  remark ;  (in  the  21st  chapter  of  the 
.0th  book,)  speaking  of"  the  separation  of  the  elements"  and  of  the  various 
nbstances  distilled,  he  observes,  "  we  account  those  airy  which  fill  the  ves^ 
tela  and  receivers  and  easily  burst  them,  and  so  Eie  ouvJ^    TV^^e  i^taxcl^^^ 
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arc  sufficient  to  prove  tliat  the  irrentCiMe  force  of  Rteam  when  conRned,  wu 

known  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century — in  fact  it  always  has  heeu 

known   since  dislillalion   was  practised  or  on   eolipile   usi?d.     Portitular 

care  was  always  required  to  keep  the  orifice  of  the  latter  ' 

when  on  the  fire. 

Besides  the  Natural  Magic  of  Porta  a: 

were  other  works  published  in  the  sixtee 

either  incidentally  mentioned,  or   exprea; 

1560,  Mathesius,  a  German  preacher,  in 

force  of  a  little  imprisoned  va[ior,  introdi 

of  an  apparatus  "  answering  to  a  ateam 

equal  to  that  of  Cardan,  whu  contrived 

on  ariihtneiic,  (which  he  wrote  for  the  bookselli 

satiating  on  the  motions  of  the  planets,  on  the  i 

Babel.     Caniiii,  a  Venetian,  mede  experiments 

1569,  an  anonymous  tract,  printed  at  Orleans,  i 

contains  an  account  of  the  eKpanaion  of  water  int 

volumes  of  each.     About  1507.  a  German  writer 

eolipile  of  Heron,  as  a  substitute  for  c 

mended  it  in  a  passage,  an  extract  fro 

ibis  volume. 

The  "Forcible  Movements"  of  Decaus,  or  de  Caus,  is   the   next  au- 

thnrity  fur  early  notices   of  steam.      This   work   was   first   published  at 

Frankfort  in  1G15,  and   in   Paris  in  1624.      It  is  entitled   Let  Ituiimni  da 

Foreei  Mouvan/et,  avec  diverses  machines  tanl  utiles  que  plaisantea,  ice: — 

Reasons  of  moving  forces,  with  various  machines  both  useful   and   iuier- 

eiting.    The  title  seems  to  have  been  slightly  changed  in  different  editions; 

and,  as  noticed  at  page  310,  the  name  of  the  author  also;  a  circumstance 
that  has  led  Mr,  Farey  to  suppose  ihera 
were  two  books,  written  by  dilTerent  au' 
thors  of  the  same  name.  In  the  English 
translation  of  1650,  which  consists  of  two 
parts:  "  The  iheorie  of  the  conduct  of  wi- 
ter"  and  the  "Forcible  movement*,"  the 
theorems  on  st«am  are  omitted,  hy  theie 
theorems  Decaus  intended  to  show  that 
heat  carries  otF  water  by  evaporation — that 
steam  when  condensed  reiunis  to  its  origin- 
al hulk — and  that  a  hollow  ball  or  eolipile 
may  be  exploded  by  it.  The  only  device 
for  employing  this  fluid  which  he  has  given, 
is  in  illustration  of  the  fifth  theorem,  vii: 
fViiter  mai/bc  raineil  above  its  leeel  by  ntoint 
>fjirc :  '•  the  third  method  of  raising  water 
ii  by  the  aid  of  lire,  whereby  diverse  ma- 
chines may  be  made.  1  shall  here  giva 
die  description  of  one.  Take  a  ball  of 
copper  marked  A,  well  soldered  at  every 

Eart.  It  must  have  a  vent  hole  marked  Z) 
y  which  water  may  be  introduced  ;  aDiJ 
also  a  tube  marked  C,  soldered  into  the 
top  of  the  ball,  and  the  end  C  reaching 
nearly  to  the  bottom,  but  not  louchiug  JL 
AfUr  filling  this  bali  with  water  through  the  vent  hole,  stop  it  close  aai 
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put  the  bdl  on  the  fire,  then  the  heat  acting  against  the  said  ball,  will  cause 
ill  the  water  to  rise  through  the  tube       C" 

On  the  Bup(x>8ition  that  this  anparatus  was  originally  designed  by  De- 
eautf,  M.  Arago  has  claimed  for  France  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine. 
The  English,  he  observes  in  his  Memoir  of  Watt,  have  ascribed  the  honor 
to  the  Manjuis  of  Worcester ;  but  on  this  side  the  channel,  "  we  main- 
tain that  it  belongs  to  a  humble  engineer,  almost  forgotten  by  our  bio- 
eraphiTs,  viz.  Solomon  de  Caus."  And  in  his  'History  of  the  Steam 
£ii«^ii.e,'  he  asserts  that  "  the  idea  of  raising  water  by  the  elastic  furco 
of  steam"  belongs  to  the  same  individual  With  the  dis[>osition  and 
evtMi  un  anxiety  to  give  to  every  inventor  his  full  meed  of  praise,  we 
Ciinf«*s8  iliat  we  cannot  perceive  in  the  figure  and  description  before  us, 
•ufBcient  ground  from  which  such  inferences  could  fairly  be  drawn. 
The  i'tic.i  is,  to  no  one  age  or  people  can  the  origin  of  the  steam  engine 
be  attributed — nor  yet  its  various  applications.  That  some  have  contri- 
buU'd  gn*atly  more  than  others  to  develope,  mature  and  apply  it,  no 
pers<ui  doubts. 

Were  it  even  admitted  that  no  apparatus  precisely  like  that  represented 
in  tiie  Hgiiro  was  previously  known,  it  would  be  dimcult  to  establish  the 
claims  put  forward  in  behalf  of  Decaus.  But  there  was  nothing  novel 
either  in  its  construction  or  in  tlie  principle  of  its  operation ;  while  for 
nearly  all  practical  purposes  it  was  valueless. 

So  far  as  res|)ects  the  apparatus  simply,  no  part  of  it  was  invented  by 
him.  It  is  figured  in  the  opiritalia  as  an  illustration  of  Problem  IX,  vis. 
a  hollow  sphere  partly  filled  with  water,  and  resting  upon  a  tripod,  with 
a  iet  pipe  extending  down  into  the  liquid.  Instead  of  fire  under  it  to 
raise  steam,  a  syringe  is  connected  to  the  upper  part,  by  which  to  inject 
air  or  water.  This  figure  is  copied  in  Plate  Vll  of  the  *'  Forcible  Move- 
rnents,"  (Leak's  Trans)  and  of  it  Decaus  observes,  *'  as  concerning  the 
figure  of  the  globe,  it  may  serve  for  pleasure  U>  cast  the  water  wry  high 
by  the  pi{>e,  after  that  you  have  forced  it  in  with  violence  with  the  sy- 
niigc."  Had  not  this  device  of  raising  water  by  air  compressed  with  a 
•ynn^e  In^en  found  in  the  Spiritalia,  it  might  also  have  been  deemed  the 
iiiventii>n  of  Decaus,  for  he  does  not  mention  the  source  whence  he  de- 
rived it;  and  as  it  is,  we  think  he  may  with  as  much  reason  be  considered 
the  author  of  air-engines,  as  the  first  inventor  of  steam  engines.  The 
apparatus  is  also  a  niodification  of  that  by  which  Heron  raised  water  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  the  author  of  the  Spiritalia  was  too  well  versed 
in  the  subj(*ct,  to  introduce  in  that  work  such  a  device  as  that  of  Decaus. 

The  elevation  of  water  by  the  elastic  force  of  steam  was  also  well 
known  before  the  time  of  Decaus.  Nature  herself  has  always  presented 
ttriking  proofs  of  it  in  boiling  springs,  and  in  the  magnificent  fountains 
Bnd  jets  that  are  thrown  up  in  various  parts  of  the  earth  from  subter- 
raneous cauldninii  by  imprisoned  steam ;  as  in  the  Geysera  of  Iceland, 
where  the  hot  lirpiid  is  thus  violently  forced  through  natural  tubes,  of 
vine  or  ti*n  feet  in  diamt*ter,  to  heights  varying  fntm  twenty  to  ninety 
fiset,  and  accompanied  with  intermitting  volumefi  of  the  vapor;  pheno- 
tDena  the  philosophy  of  which  was  well  understood  by  the  ancients.  But 
if  such  nxainplt*s  are  de«?med  too  indirect,  and  as  known  cmly  to  a  few, 
there  are  others  with  which  people  generally  have  always  been  conver- 
ianc :  Vessels  for  heating  water,  with  tubular  spouts,  whose  upper  orifieei 
■tand  higher  than  the  top  of  the  vessels  or  the  licjuid  within  them,  are  of 
•ztreme  antiquity ;  some  that  resemble  our  tea-kettles  and  coflTee-pots  are 
tunnd  portrayed  on  the  paintings  and  acnlpluret  of  EgypC    Now  every 
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one  knows  that  when  the  covers  of  these  fit  so  close  as  to  prevent  the 
steam  from  escaping  as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  the  confined  vapor  forces  up 
the  hot  liquid  through  the  spouts ;  and  in  a  manner  precisely  the  same  as 
described  by  Decaus,  for  the  effect  is  the  same  whether  the  discharging 
tube  be  connected  to  the  lower  side  of  a  boiler  like  a  tea-kettle  spout,  or 
inserted  through  the  top  and  continued  within  to  the  liquid.  Frf»m  such 
domestic  exhibitions  of  the  effects  of  steam,  the  devices  of  Heron  and 
other  ancient  experimenters  were  probably  derived :  a  person  whose 
thoughts  were  turned  to  the  subject  of  raising  water  by  it  could  not  fail  te 
profit  by  them,  or  to  hit  upon  so  slight  a  modification  of  the  apparatus  as 
shown  m  the  last  figure. 

The  same  application  of  steam  was  oflen  exhibited  by  alchymists  as  al- 
ready observed  in  their  manipulations,  and  in  drawing  off  the  contents  of 
their  stills  and  retorts ;  but  it  was  still  more  clearly  illustrated  in  coniroon 
life  in  the  employment  of  eolipiles,  and  the  copper  ball  of  Decaus  was 
merely  one  of  these  with  a  jet  pipe  prolonged  into  the  liquid.  The  very  terms 
**  ball  of  copper,"  "  ball  of  brass,"  were  those  by  which  eolipiles  were 
designated.  (See  page  396.)  Now  no  one  was  ignorant  that  an  opening 
on  the  top  of  one  of  these  instruments  let  out  steam,  and  that  through  one 
near  the  bottom  hot  water  would  be  violently  expelled  through  a  vertical 
tube,  if  attached  to  the  opening.  Suppose  the  one  figured  at  No.  185 
either  accidentally  or  designedly  placed  on  the  fire  with  the  tube  inclined 
upwards,  and  heated  in  that  position  while  two  thirds  filled  with  water; 
the  vapor  would  then  accumulate  in  the  dome,  and  would  necessarily 
drive  out  the  boiling  liquid  until  the  lower  orifice  of  the  tube  was  no  longer 
covered  with  water :  or  imagine  No.  184  inclined  till  water  rushed  out 
instead  of  steam.  That  such  experiments  were  not  only  frequent  but  com- 
mon, no  person  can  reasonably  doubt,  although  no  notice  of  them  may  be 
found  in  books.  Such  a  mode  of  raising  water  was  of  little  value  and  not 
thought  worth  recording,  and  but  for  its  introduction  into  some  liistories 
of  the  steam-engine,  we  should  not  have  deemed  it  of  sufficient  importance 
to  notice.  Moreover,  the  ordinary  mode  of  charging  eolipiles  which  had 
but  one  minute  orifice,  viz.  by  heating  and  then  plunging  them  in  water, 
must  have  frequently  caused  them  to  produce  licjuid  jets,  in  consequence 
of  their  imbibing  too  much,  and  there  being  no  other  way  of  expelling 
the  surplus  than  by  placing  the  instrument  on  the  fire.  Probably  an  eoli- 
pile  was  never  used  that  was  not  occasionally  overcharged  with  the  liquid, 
and  thus  made  to  raise  a  portion  of  it  by  the  elastic  force  of  steam.  At 
any  rate,  no  one  who  was  familiar  with  these  instruments,  from  Heron  to 
Decaus,  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  might  be  applied  to 
produce  jets  of  hot  water  as  well  as  of  vapor;  and  few  ever  used  them 
who  did  not  occasionally  make  them  produce  both. 

It  would  be  an  unjust  reflection  on  Uccaus  to  suppose  he  could  not  have 
given  a  better  plan  than  No.  188  for  raising  water  hij  Bteam^  if  the  project 
had  been  seriously  entertained  by  him ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
to  believe  he  ever  dreamt  of  applying  that  fluid  to  hydraulic  purposes,  or 
as  a  substitute  for  pumps,  chains  of  pots,  &c.  He  certainly  would  have 
laughed  at  any  one  proposing  a  device  by  which  water  could  not  be  raised 
until  the  whole  of  it  was  boiled,  whether  the  quantity  was  a  pint,  a  hogs- 
head, or  a  million  of  gallons ;  and  in  some  cases  not  until  its  temperature 
far  exceeded  that  at  which  ebullition  in  open  vessels  takes  place.  Why 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  he  mention  the  device  at  all  ]  Simply  to  show 
that  **  water  may  he  raised  above  its  level  by  means  of  fire."  Well,  but 
he  says  that  ** diverse  machines"  may  be  deduced  from  it.  True,  and  he 
has  given  a  description  of  one,  from  which  we  may  judge  of  the  rest :  these 
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vere  most  likely  mere  trifles — whims  that  suited  the  taste  of  the  age. 
No.  189  is  probably  one  of  them,  which  a  contemporaneous  English  autlior 
tdJuces  under  "  Experiments  of  mocions  by  rarefying  water  with  fier," 
and  of  which  he  also  observes,  aC/ier  devices  may  be  deiived  from  it. 

Decaus  appears  to  have  read  and  traveled  much,  and  to  have  collected 
knowledge  from  every  source  within  his  reach.  He  describes  saw-mills 
that  were  used  in  Switzerland,  Brc-engines  of  Germany,  canal-locks  which 
he  noticed  between  Venice  and  Padua :  he  cites  Tacitus,  Pausanias  and 
Pliny;  quotes  largely  from  Heron,  and  refers  his  more  learned  readers  t<s 
Archimedes,  a  commentary  upon  whose  writings  he  promises  to  undertake. 
Of  course  he  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Porta,  for  this  Neapolitan 
philosopher  and  his  writings  were  greatly  celebrated  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Now  had  Decaus  turned  his  thoughts  at  all  to  the  elevation  of  water 
by  steam,  he  would  at  once  have  perceived  the  advantages  of  a  device 
like  No.  187,  by  which  the  liquid  could  be  raised  in  unlimited  quantities 
without  being  heated  at  all,  as  well  as  under  all  possible  circumstances : 
and  having  perceived  this,  would  he  not  (if  the  project  of  thus  raising 
water  had  ever  entered  his  head)  have  given  it,  or  a  modiBcation  of  it, 
instead  of  No.  188  ?  It  is  clear  that  he  wanted  an  illustration  of  a  propo- 
sition merely,  and  the  one  he  has  given  he  considered  as  good  as  any 
other. 

As  long  as  the  Natural  Magic  and  the  Spiritali  of  Porta  are  admitted 
to  have  been  published,  the  former  about  fifty  and  the  latter  at  least  ten 
years  before  the  work  of  Decaus,  there  is  little  if  any  thing  whereon  to 
fouiid  a  claim  for  the  latter.  If  we  were  to  concede,  what  certainly  is  not 
"established  beyond  dispute,  that  the  first  idea  of  raising  a  weight  by  means 
of  the  elastic  power  of  steam  belongs  to  the  French  author,"  the Jlicl  would 
still  remain  that  the  Neapolitan  had  long  before  shown  koto  this  could  be 
DO.VB ;  and  M.  Arago  has  himself  observed,  that  "  in  the  arts,  as  in  the 
sciences,  the  last  comer  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  labors  of 
those  who  preceded  him — all  denial  in  this  respect  is  without  value."  The 
object  of  Porta  in  introducing  the  device  referred  to  was  not  to  show  its 
application  to  raise  water,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  conclude  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  its  adaptation  for  that  purpose  because  he  has  not  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  point  it  out.  It  has  also  been  objected,  that  his  apparatus  raised 
the  liquid  to  a  very  limited  height.  We  do  not  know  that  Decaus's  did 
more,  for  we  are  only  told  that  the  contents  of  the  ball  would  be  driven 
out,  without  the  slightest  intimation  of  an  elevated  discharge.  Well,  (an 
advocate  of  the  latter  will  say)  but  his  apparatus  is  capable  of  raising  wa- 
ter to  all  heights.  And  so  is  Porta's.  But  had  Porta  "  the  least  idea  of 
the  great  power  which  steam  is  susceptible  of  acquiring  V*  The  extracts 
which  we  have  given  from  his  Natural  Magic,  on  the  rupture  of  vessels 
by  steam,  prove  that  he  was  well  aware  of  it ;  and  the  book  from  which 
these  extracts  are  taken  was  his  earliest  production,  being  published  in 
1560,  at  which  time  (he  observes  in  the  preface)  he  was  only  about  fifteen 
years  old.  To  conclude,  we  arc  constrained  to  embrace  the  opinion,  not- 
withstanding the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  M.  Arago,  that  the  device 
described  by  Decaus  brought  to  light  no  new  fact,  and  gave  rise  to  no  new 
or  useful  result. 

Although  instances  rarely  occur  in  the  arts  in  which  the  elevation  of 
hot  wuter  by  the  steam  evolved  from  it  could  be  of  service,  there  are  some, 
IS  in  chemical  manipulations,  in  a  few  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  also 
in  soap  manufactories.  The  operation  in  the  latter  is  worth  noticing  :^ 
In  the  ordinary  process  of  manufacturing  common  hard  soap,  three  or  four 
tont  are  often  made  at  once  in  a  deep  iron  vat  or  bovYer.  \ik\oi^a  kshcx^ 
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hundred  gallons  of  ley,  with  the  other  ingredients,  tallow,  rcMiii»  lime,  9bc 
are  put     After  the  whole  has  been  several  times  boiled,  the  temi-fluid 

mass  is  suffered  to  remain  some  time  at  rest,  when  the  ley  collecting  attbe 
bottom  leaves  a  thick  stratum  of  soap  formed  above.  As  no  openings  are 
made  in  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  boiler,  the  hot  ley  is  drawn  off  at  the 
top,  and  is  usually  done  by  a  common  pump.  Long  after  the  fire  is  with- 
drawn steam  continues  to  rise  from  the  liquid  below ;  for,  from  the  vast 
mass  of  heated  materials,  their  non-conducting  property,  and  that  of  the 
furnace,  the  heat  is  slowly  dissipated.  The  soap  in  the  mean  time  acquires 
a  firmer  consistence,  and  prevents  the  vapor  from  escaping  above  almost  as 
effectually  as  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  does  below  ;  so  that  not  until  the 
steam  attains  considerable  elastic  force  can  it  open  a  passage  through^ 
and  when  it  does  the  opening  is  instantly  closed  as  before.  \Vhen  there- 
fore the  pump  is  pushed  through  the  whole  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and 
started  to  work,  the  liquid  continues  of  itself  to  pass  up,  being  urged  by 
the  steam.  (It  is  necessary  to  work  the  pump  at  first  because  the  open- 
ings in  its  end  become  stopped  with  soap  in  passing  it  down.  The  end 
of  a  plain  tube  would  be  choked  in  the  same  way  ;  but  by  a  pump  at- 
tached to  it,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  added  to  that  of  the  steam 
to  force  the  passage  open.)  The  large  body  of  soap  keeps  settling  down 
as  the  ley  is  discharged,  and  thus  preserves  the  steam  at  the  same  degrree 
of  tension  until  all  the  ley  is  ejected,  when  the  steam  itself  escapes  also 
through  tlie  pump.  The  soap,  it  will  be  perceived,  acts  as  a  flexible  pis- 
ton, its  adhesion  to  the  sides  of  the  boiler  and  its  spissitude  and  weight 
effectually  confining  the  vapor  below. 

Of  the  origin  of  this  mode  of  raising  ley,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  ii 
practiced,  we  arc  not  informed.  It  affords  however  an  example  of  the 
truth  of  the  remark,  that  important  results  may  be  deduced  from  attention 
to  simple  facts,  as  well  as  from  the  observance  of  common  products.  An 
examination  of  the  residuum  of  a  soap-boiler's  kettle,  it  is  well  known,  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a  new  chemical  element,  (iodine,)  and  of  its  virtues  as 
a  specific  in  the  cure  o£  the  goitre  ;  and  from  the  preceding  remarks  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  an  observing  Greek  or  Roman  soap-boiler  might  have 
discovered  the  applicability  of  steam  to  raise  water,  since  he  possessed  all 
the  requisite  machinery  in  his  ordinary  apparatus,  and  might  have  pe^ 
formed  the  operation  as  often  as  he  made  soap.  His  ingenuity  would  also 
have  been  rewarded  by  a  diminution  of  his  labor.  And  who  can  prove 
that  such  a  plan  was  not  in  use  in  some  of  the  old  soap-factories  of  former 
times  1  In  that,  for  example,  which  has  been  discovered  in  Pompeii,  in 
one  apartment  of  which  are  the  vats,  placed  on  a  level  with  the  g^round, 
and  in  another  were  found  heaps  of  lime  of  so  superior  a  quality  as  to 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  modem  manufacturers* 

Of  the  manipulations  of  ancient  mechanics  and  manufacturers  we  know 
little  or  nothine^.  Of  the  thousands  of  their  devices,  many  valuable  onei 
have  certainly  been  lost.  Some  of  these  have  been  revived  or  rediscovered 
in  modem  times,  among  which  we  think  may  be  mentioned  various  appli- 
cations of  steam.  There  were  indeed  so  many  occasions  for  the  employ- 
ment of  this  fluid  by  the  ancients,  and  particularly  in  raising  of  water,  that, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  information  respectmg  it  in  the  Spiritalia,  the 
part  it  was  made  to  perform  in  the  temples,  the  traces  of  it  in  the  hot 


*  Soap  mutt  hava  been  an  expensive  article  among  the  Greeks,  at  least  such  as  was 
used  in  the  toilette,  if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  amount  that  Demetrint  extorted  fron 
the  Athenians,  vis.  350  talents,  which,  says  Plutarch,  "  he  gave  to  Lamia  and  his  other 
Mistreises  ft  l«f  apsp.*' 
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baths  at  Rome,  and  the  apparatns  of  Anthemitis,  by  which  last  it  was 
adapted  to  a  very  novel  purpose  as  a  motive  agent,  thus  exhibiting  re- 
sources in  its  appplication  that  could  only  be  denved  from  experience— 
we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  the  ancients  were  hetter  ac- 
quainted with  the  mechanical  properties  of  steam  and  its  application  to  the 
arts  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

But  for  the  destruction  of  the  numerous  libraries  of  the  ancients,  some 
of  which  contained  volumes  that  treated  on  every  subject,  we  should  have 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  their  arts  and  machinery ;  and  but  for 
the  logic  of  Omar,*  we  might  have  been  in  possession  of  those  treatises 
on  mechanics  that  Ctesibius  studied,  and  which  supplied  Heron  with  ma- 
terials for  the  Sptritalia ;  for  the  latter  refers  to  inventions  and  writings  of 
his  predecessors,  and  admits  having  incorporated  some  of  their  produc- 
tions with  his  own.  Possibly  the  very  books  out  of  which  he  Fclected  the 
applications  of  steam  No.  179  and  No.  180  might  now  have  been  extant. 
The  destruction  of  such  works  as  these  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  world. 
Had  they  been  saved,  the  state  of  society  would  not,  in  the  following 
ages,  have  been  so  greatly  degenerated,  nor  would  the  arts  have  sunk  to 
so  low  an  ebb.  Mechanics  have  therefore  as  much  reason,  if  not  more,  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  those  volumes  that  treated  on  the  subjects  of  their  pur- 
suits, as  learned  men  have  to  regret  the  destruction  of  those  that  related 
to  literature  only.  It  was  also  easier  to  replace  the  latter  than  the  former 
—to  revive  the  literature  than  the  arts  of  the  ancients ;  for  reflections  on 
history,  politics,  morals,  literature,  romance,  &c.  are  more  or  less  common 
to  our  race  in  all  times,  and  in  every  age  men  will  be  found  to  clothe 
them,  or  selections  of  them,  in  glowing  language ;  whereas  mechanical 
inventions,  though  often  brought  about  by  the  observance  of  common 
facts,  are  frequently  the  results  of  fortuitous  thoughts  which  local  occur- 
rences or  singular  circumstances  induce,  and  if  once  lost  can  hardly  be 
revived,  except  by  congenial  minds  under  similar  circumstances.  Besides, 
it  is  not  by  the  mere  arresting  an  idea  as  it  floats  through  the  mind  that 
discoveries  or  improvements  in  mechanism  are  effected :  on  the  contrary, 
it  requires  to  be  cultivated  and  matured  by  reflection ;  the  accuracy  of  the 
device  suggested  by  it  has  to  be  tested  by  models,  and  these  by  experi- 
ment, before  the  incipient  thought  becomes  embodied  in  a  working  ma- 
chine. 


•  Amron,  his  general,  hsvinfr  taken  Alexandria,  wrote  for  directions  respecting  the 
dinpoeilion  of  the  famous  library  which  it  had  been  the  pride  of  the  Ptolemies  to  collect 
Tb«  reply  was — if  the  writings  agreed  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  the^  were  kss- 
bw;  and  if  they  did  not,  they  oaght  to  be  dutroftd.  The  argument  was  irresistible, 
aad  the  whole  were  burnt 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Few  Inrentioot  formerly  recorded — Lord  Bacon — Ilia  project  for  draining  minei — ^Thomaa  Bo»hell^ 
Ice  produced  by  hydraulic  manhinea— Eolipiles — Branca**  application  of  the  blait  of  one  to  prodnee 
motion — Its  inutility — Curious  extract  from  Wilkius — Raniscye*s  patent  for  raisinf  water  by  fire — Ma- 
nnfkcture  of  nitre— Figure  illustrating  the  application  of  strain,  from  an  old  English  work — Kirrber^ 
device  for  raising  water  by  steam — John  Bate — Antiquity  of  boys'  kites  in  England — Discovery  of  al- 
Bospheric  pressure— Engine  of  motion — ^Anecdotes  of  Oliver  Evans  and  John  Fitch — Elasticity  and 
coudensation  of  steam— Steam-engines  modifications  of  guns— A  moving  piston  the  essential  feature  la 
both— Classification  of  modern  steam  engines — Guerricke's  apparatus— The  same  adopted  in  steam-ea- 
fines — Guerricke  one  of  the  authors  of  the  steam-engine. 

How  few,  how  exceedingly  few  of  the  conceptions  and  experimental 
researches  of  mechanics  have  ever  been  recorded!  How  many  millions 
of  men  of  genius  have  passed  through  life  without  making  their  discove- 
ries  known !  Even  since  printing  was  introduced,  not  a  moiety  of  those 
who  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree  the  faculty  of  invention  have  pre- 
served any  of  their  ideas  on  paper.  Of  some  men  celebrated  for  tlie  no- 
velty of  their  devices,  nothing  is  known  but  their  names  ;  they  have  jjone, 
and  not  a  trace  of  their  labors  is  left.  Of  others,  the  title  by  which  they 
designated  their  inventions  is  nearly  all  that  has  come  down — no  particu- 
lars by  which  we  might  judge  of  their  merits.  This  is  the  case  with  many 
of  the  old  experimenters  on  steam,  especially  those  who  raised  or  at- 
tempted to  raise  water  by  it.  Among  these  we  have  sometimes  thought 
Lord  Bacon  should  have  a  place,  under  the  impression  that  he  employed, 
or  designed  to  employ,  that  fluid  to  raise  water  from  the  deluged  mines 
which  he  undertook  to  recover.  He  obviously  had  some  new  modes  and 
machines  for  the  purpose.  An  account  of  these  he  laid  before  the  King, 
(James  1)  who  approved  of  the  project,  and  consented  that  the  aid  of 
parliament  should  be  invoked.  In  the  "  Speech  touching  the  recovery  of 
drown'd  mineral  works,"  which  Bacon  prepared  to  be  delivered  before 
parliament,  is  the  following  passage  :  "And  I  may  assure  your  Lordshipi 
that  all  my  proposals,  in  order  to  this  great  archity  pe,  seemed  so  rational  and 
feasable  to  my  Royal  Sovereign,  our  Christian  Salomon,  [!]  that  I  thereby 
prevailed  with  his  Majesty  to  call  this  honorable  Parliament,  to  confirm 
and  impower  me,  in  mi/  own  waij  of  mining,  by  an  act  of  the  same."*  This 
great  man  was  therefore  in  possession  of  a  novel  plan  of  accomplishing 
one  of  the  most  arduous  undertakings  in  practical  hydraulics ;  and  so  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  in  its  efficiency  that  the  king  was  induced  by  him  to 
call,  or  agree  to  call,  a  parliament,  chiefly  it  would  seem  to  give  sanction 
to  it.  What  the  plan  was,  we  are  not  informed,  nor  is  any  account  of  it 
believed  to  be  extant.  Dr.  Tenison,  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  the  au- 
thor of  *'  Baconiana,"  alluding  in  1679  to  Bacon's  ••  Mechanical  Inventions," 
observes,  **His  instruments  and  ways  in  recovering  deserted  mines,  I  can 
give  no  account  of  at  all ;  though  certainly,  without  7i<'?^7  tooU,  and  j>eculiar 
inventions^  he  would  never  have  undertaken  that  new  and  hazardous 
work."^  That  the  project  consisted  chiefly  in  some  peculiar  mode  of 
raising  the  water  is  certain ;  and  it  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  a  member  of 


•  Baconinna.  Lond.  1G79,  p.  133.    ^  "An  Aeeoant  of  all  the  Lord  Bacon's  Works," 
mbjoimed  to  Baeoniina,  p.  17. 
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crown  my  labours,  to  reward  my  expences,  and  make  my  thoughts  acqui* 
esce  in  way  of  further  inventions;  this  making  up  the  whole  century,  and 
preventing  any  further  trouble  to  the  reatler  for  tlie  present,  meaning  to 
leave  to  pustci-ity  a  book,  wherein,  under  each  of  these  heads,  the  means  to 
put  in  execution,  and  visible  trial,  all  and  every  of  these  inventions,  with 
die  shape  and  form  of  all  things  belonging  to  them,  shall  be  printed  by 
brass  plates." 

To  an  ordinary  reader  all  tliis  appears  preposterous,  nor  without  the 
key  can  any  satisfactory  interpretation  be  given.  The  first  seems  incre- 
dible, the  second  impossible,  and  the  tiiird  a  proof  of  mental  alienation. 
But  ill  considering  them  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  Worcester's  design 
was  to  explain  the  effects  and  uses  of  the  mechanism  he  here  refers  to, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  conceal  the  moving  principle.  This  he  has  accom- 
plished in  the  happiest  manner;  and  in  doing  it,  has  furnished  a  specimen 
of  ingenuity,  and  of  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  almost  equal  to  the  inven- 
tions themselves.  The  three  problems  certainly  refer  to  a  cylindrical 
steam-engine  raising  water  by  means  of  a  pump.  In  No.  9S  he  speaks 
of  steam  only:  this  was  ^e  j'^imum  mobile  whose  effect  was  the  same  in 
whatever  direction  it  was  conveyed  to  the  piston  ;  i.  e.  whether  through 
ascending,  descending,  curved,  angular  or  straight  tubes,  or  through  a 
number  of  them  meeting  in  the  cylinder  from  every  imaginable  direction ; 
the  steam  from  one  not  interfering  with,  or  being  counteracted  by,  that 
from  others,  but  the  whole  *'  unanimously  and  with  harmony  agreeing, 
they  all  augment  and  contribute  strength  unto  the  intended  work  and 
operation,"  viz.  in  pusfiing  the  piston  along.  It  seems  impossible  for 
Worcester  to  have  selected  a  feature  of  aeriform  fluids  better  adiipted 
for  his  purpose,  or  to  have  made  use  of  it  more  skillfully.  In  concealing 
his  meaning  by  riddles,  he  seems  to  have  equalled  the  most  expert  among 
the  ancients.'  In  No.  99  he  plays  in  a  similar  style  upon  the  jfistfrn,  and 
has  contrived  with  admirable  tact  to  contradict  (apparently)  one  of  the 
most  palpable  maxims  in  mechanics,  and  thus  to  divert  prying  curiosity 
into  a  wrong  track.  The  piston  was  attached  by  its  rod  to  one  end  of  a 
working-beam,  and  a  loaded  pump- rod  to  the  other,  so  that  when  the 
steam  was  turned  on,  the  small  piston  (which  he  compares  to  one  pound) 
was  pushed  down,  and  consecjuently  the  heavy  pump-rod,  or  the  water 
raised  by  it,  (compared  to  a  hundred  pounds)  elevated  "as  high  as  the 
one  pound  falleth."  In  No.  100  he  opens  his  views  still  further  by  stating 
it  to  be  a  water-work^  for  draining  "  all  sorts  of  mines,  and  furnishing  cities 
with  abundance  of  water,  though  never  so  high  seated,"  and  that  its  action 
depended  upon  the  two  last  mentioned  inventions  (Nos.  98  and  99.)  In 
other  words,  he  here  contemplates  the  pump  and  steam-engine  as  a  whole; 
but  lest  the  device  should  be  too  easily  apprehended,  he  throws  in  a  dash 
of  the  enigmatical,  declaring  it  was  so  contrived  "  that  a  cJiild's  force 
hringeth  up,  an  hundred  foot  high,  an  incredible  quantity  of  water,  even 
[a  column]  two  foot  diameter ;"  that  is,  a  child  could  by  a  lever  open  and 
close  the  cocks,  or  valves,  by  which  steam  was  admitted  into  the  cylinder. 
The  uniformity  of  the  movements  of  a  steam-engine,  and  the  little  noise 
attending  them, — its  working  incessantly  night  and  day,  and  the  trifling 
expense  required  to  keep  it  in  repair,  are  now  well  understood. 


»  Ofoncient  riddlen,  that  of  the  Sphynx  in  one  of  the  nente^t.  Whsl  animal  in  it  that 
walktt  on  four  leea  in  the  morning,  on  I'wo  at  noon,  and  on  three  in  the  evening?  G^ipns 
explained  it.  The  animal,  he  wiid,  wa<  man,  who  in  the  morninijf  of  life  (in  infancy) 
crept  on  hit  hand*  and  feet,  at  the  noon  of  life  walked  erect,  and  in  ihe  eveoiDg  of  bif 
imfM  sapported  bioiaelf  with  a  stick. 
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Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  convince  us  thet  Woroeitsr  iwre  epeehi 
of  a  steam-engine  working  a  pump.  No  otlier  solution  can  be  given— -no 
other  conclusion  arrived  at.  No  one  could  have  written  and  spoken  as  he 
has  done  without  having  either  seen  or  possessed  a  steam  engine.  Of  its 
Talue  he  was  fully  aware ;  for  in  the  patent  granted  by  Parliament  in 
1663  to  himself  and  his  heirs  for  the  long  term  of  ninety  years,  those  who 
pirated  the  invention  were  to  forfeit  five  pounds  for  everi^  hour  they  used 
It.  He  tells  us  that  it  was  the  result  of  *'  many  years  experience  and 
labor,"  and  when  it  was  complete,  he  poured  out  his  feelings  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Deity,  a  copy  of  which  was  found  among  his  papers,  entitled 
**  The  Lord  Marquis  of  Worcester's  ejaculatory  and  extemporary  thanks- 
giving prayer,  when  first  with  his  corporeal  eyes  he  did  see  finished  t 
perfect  tiial  of  his  water-commanding  engine,  delightful  and  useful  to 
whomsoever  hath  in  recommendation  either  knowledge,  profit  or  pleasure." 
Can  any  one  suppose  he  here  was  mocking  his  Creator,  when,  m  the  pri- 
vacy of  his  closet,  he  prayed  that  he  might  not  be  "  puflTed  up  "  with  the 
knowledge  of  this  great  machine,  and  returned  thanks  next  to  his  creation 
find  redemption  *'  for  an  insight  into  so  great  a  secret  of  nature,"  and  finally 
desired  no  greater  monument  than  to  have  one  buried  with  him  1  Some 
men  have  lost  their  reason  by  the  excitement  attending  their  discoveries. 
-Pythagoras  offered  a  hecatomb  to  the  gods,  and  Archimedes  ran  naked 
through  the  streets  of  the  city.  Worcester  acted  more  like  a  philosopher 
and  a  Christian.  Had  he  imitated  the  Syracusan,  he  had  probably  been 
more  successful  in  securing  attention  to  his  discoveries. 

Fn)m  the  latter  part  of  the  99th  proposition,  we  infer  that  Worcester 
used  ^forcing  pump,  as  he  intimates  that  the  effect  was  produced  by  the 
descent  of  a  weight  (on  the  pump-rod,)  not  by  its  ascent;  and  this  agrees 
with  the  description  and  figures  of  old  water-engines.  In  "  Art  and  Na- 
ture," published  as  before  observed  in  1633--4,  they  consist  of  forcing 
pumps  worked  by  large  tread  and  other  wheels — i.  e.  the  pistons  are  raised 
by  these  hut  are  carried  down  by  their  own  weight,  or  that  of  weights 
with  which  they  arc  loaded.  These  weights  were  sometimes  attached  to 
the  rod,  at  others  to  the  end  of  the  working-beams  to  which  the  rods  were 
connected ;  and  hence  they  were  named  *'  beetle-beams,"  from  their  re- 
semblance to  a  large  hammer.  Loading  the  piston-rod  of  pumps  did  not 
therefore  originate  with  Moreland  or  Newcomen,  since  the  practice 
was  older  even  than  Worcester.  The  piston  in  Fludd's  pressure 
engine  is  an  example.  Such  pistons  were  named  "  heavie  forcers,"  (t 
■olid  piston  being  named  "a  forcer,"  and  the  upper  box  of  a  common 
pump  **  a  sucker.") 

As  Worcester  is  believed  to  have  applied  steam  to  work  a  pump,  it  will 
be  asked,  did  he  not  perceive  its  application  as  a  mover  of  machinery  in 

feacral — to  propel  boats,  &c.  ?  Yes ;  and  he  has  left  a  proof  of  this  also, 
n  a  manuscript  (see  Stuart's  Anecdotes,  vol.  i,  56)  he  observes,  speaking 
of  the  device  No.  93,  '*  I  can  make  a  vessel  of  as  g^reat  a  burden  as  the 
river  can  bear,  to  go  against  the  stream,  which  the  more  rapid  it  is,  the 
faster  it  shall  advance,  and  the  moveable  part  that  works  it,  may  be  by 
one  man  still  guided  to  take  advantac^e  of  the  stream  and  yet  to  steer  the 
boat  to  any  point ;  and  this  engine  is  applicable  to  any  vessel  or  boat 
whatsoever,  without  being  therefore  made  on  purpose ;  and  it  worketh 
these  eHTects  :  it  roweth,  it  draweth,  it  driveth  (if  need  be)  to  pass  London 
Bridge  against  the  stream  at  low  water ;  and  a  boat  laying  at  anchor,  the 
enjrintj  may  be  used  for  loading  and  unloading."  Besides  the  Century, 
Worcester  published  what  he  called  **  An  exact  and  true  Definition  of  the 
most  stupendous  Water-commanding  Engine,  invented  by  the  Right  Ho- 
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Ai  thia  IS  all  that  Moreland  has  left  on  the  8ubjec^  it  is  difficult  if  not 
impoMtble  to  ascertain  the  precise  construction  of  his  apparatus.  He  is 
as  silent  respecting  the  manner  and  details  by  which  the  object  was  ac- 
complished as  Worcester  himself,  and  hence  the  steam-engine  of  one  is 
quite  as  much  a  riddle  as  that  of  the  other.  Were  these  "cylinders" 
generaton  of  steam — ^boilers  1  or  were  they  separate  vessels  for  the  re- 
ception of  water,  and  from  which  it  was  expelled  by  ihe  vapor,  aj  from 
the  receivers  of  Savery  1  or,  working  cylinders,  whose  pistons  were  moved 
by  the  expansive  force  of  steam  1  or,  lastly,  were  they  pump  chambers, 
by  which  the  liquid  was  raised  ]  We  suppose  they  were  the  last.  Had 
they  acted  on  the  principle  of  Savery's  receivers,  they  could  never  have 
been  filled  and  discliarged  thirty  times  a  minute,  or  1800  times  an  hour. 
Tlien  as  Moreland  speaks  only  of  high  steam,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined 
that  he  used  or  thought  of  using  its  expansive  force  to  move  pistons  in  the 
largest  cylinders  he  has  named,  or  made  calculations  for  the  employment 
of  ninety  of  them.  Where  could  he  have  got  a  boiler  sufHcieiitly  strong 
and  capacious  to  supply  a  cylinder  twelve  feet  long  and  six  in  diameter, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  difHculty  of  making  such  cylinders?  Yet  he  spetiks 
of  them  as  nothing  extraordinary.  Now  there  was  no  diiHculty  in  making 
them  of  all  the  dimensions  named ^or  hit  jtiu/t^er  puM/n,  (see  No.  123  of 
our  illustrations)  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  not  recjuircd  to  be 
bored  ;  as  the  piston  or  plunger  worked  in  contact  only  with  the  collar  of 
leathers  or  stuffing  box  at  the  top.  That  it  is  to  these  he  refers  appears 
also  from  the  terms,  "reduced  bv  science  to  measure,  weight  and  balaiir«'." 
these  bcring  the  very  same  that  he  used  when  he  claimed,  by  the  invention 
of  this  pump,  to  have  "  rt>duced  the  raising  of  water  to  ttvight  and  wva- 
sure,**  viz.  by  comparing  the  weight  of  the  loaded  plunger  to  the  (piantity 
of  water  displaceu  from  the  cylinder  by  its  descent,  (see  page  273) — and 
thence  the  number  of  |N)UMds  raistrd  by  each  cylinder  in  the  preceding 
table,  would  1h*  the  sum  of  the  weights  on  each  plunger.  The  term  "six 
inches'*  probably  arose  from  that  l)eing  the  length  of  stroke  of  hisex|»en- 
mental  plunger;  the  length  of  the  other  cylinders  and  their  effects  bfing 
calculated  from  it.  The  cylinders  being  only  "half  filled  with  water,^ 
would  then  re&r  to  that  quantity,  or  about  that,  being  expelled  at  each 
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•tnike,  T>ecaiue  the  plungers  woaI<l  occupy  ona  hftlf  onlf  of  tbe  iateriw 
capacities  ofilie  cylinders.     See  the  figure  of  one  on  page  273. 

If  tliii  view  iif  M'iriiland's  project  be  correct,  then  he  merely  usnl 
iteam  to  work  hii  plunger  putnji ;  and  tlicrcfure  could  not  justly  claim  in 
1632  to  have  invented,  ijut  only  to  have  applied,  ifae  "force  of  fire." 
That  he  employed  a  simple  form  of  a  high-prcisure  engine,  in  other  wordi 
moved  a  piston  hy  the  elasticilv  of  the  vapor,  tike  Uautefeuille  and  Wor- 
cester, we  have  htlle  doubL  His  language  intimates  that  steam  n-as  then 
rendereil  so  manageable  as  to  be  applicable  to  numerous  operations  "  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,"  of  which  the  raising-  of  water  was  the  only  one 
under  his  consideration.  He  obviously  was  in  possession  of  the  means 
of  im]iarting  motion  la  Molidt  by  steam,  and  thus  making  it  peacctthly 
to  carry  burdens,  or  overcome  resistances,  "  like  good  horses :" — In- 
deed, one  might  almost  suppose  from  his  apparent  cari^lessness  in  not 
mentioning  the  mode  in  which  the  steam  was  applied,  viz.  in  giving 
motion  to  A  piston,  that  explanation  on  this  point  was  then  no  longer 
Dccessary. 

It  is  singular  that  Morcland  made  no  claim  for  this  invention  in  England. 
Why  was  this,  if  be  had  any  T  Does  it  not  imply  that  he  did  not  invent 
the  steam  part  of  the  apparatus  1 — else  why  not  have  patented  it  as  well 
as  the  pump  t  for  the  object  deserved  it,  and  the  prospect!  of  remunera* 
tion  were  as  prominirg  at  borne  as  in  Prance.  The  fact  \i,  he  could  not 
claim  the  piston  steam-engine  where  the  labors  of  Worcester  and  otiien 
were  still  in  remembrance,  and  where  some  of  their  machines  were  pro- 
bably extant.  Aa  an  educated  man  and  an  enlightened  mechanic.  More 
land  \vas  not  ignorant  of  the  laliors  of  Ramseye,  Fludd,  Hautefeuilli;  and 
Worcester.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  he  lit  his  candle  at  the  lamps  of  these 
men,  and  particularly  the  latter;  for  in  the  short  chapter  on  sli'iim  quoted 
above,  he  has  copied  both  the  ideas  and  the  language  of  the  author  of  the 
Century  of  Inventions.  One  observation  is  highly  creditable  to  him,  if  hs 
was  the  author  of  the  experiments  from  which  it  was  deduced,  viz.  the 
relative  volume  of  steam  and  water.  A  quantity  of  the  latter  when  con- 
verted into  the  former  occupies,  he  observes,  2000  times  its  former  space: 
modern  experimcints  make  it  between  ISOO  and  1900  times. 

Of  several  simple  modes  by  which  Moreland  may  have  applied  steam 
to  work  his  pumps,  we  shall  mention  one  : — Let  a  small  steam-cylinder, 
open  at  the  top,  be  placed  under  the  same  end  of  a  vibrating  beam  as  ths 
plunger  of  the  pump ;  the  piston  rods  of  both  cylinders  being  connected 
to  the  beam :  then,  by  turning  a  three-way  sttam-cock,  the  vapor  would 
rush  into  the  bottom  of  the  steam-cylinder,  and  pushing  up  the  piston, 
would  raise  the  beam  and  the  loaded  plunger  of  the  pump ;  and  by  then 
turning  the  cock  so  as  to  close  the  communication  between  the  cyhnder 
knd  the  bniler,  and  to  open  one  between  the  former  and  the  external  air, 
the  steam  would  escape,  and  the  weights  nn  the  plunger  would  cause  it, 
with  the  beam  and  steam-piston,  to  descend.  By  turning  the  steam-cock 
t3  before,  the  stniko  would  be  repeated.  The  only  objection  to  such  ■ 
device  is,  that  it  is  tcio  crude  to  be  attributed  to  Moreland ;  for,  from  the 
advantages  he  posjcsspd  in  knowing  alt  that  had  been  previously  done, 
there  can  be  lill'e  doubt  ihat  he  was  In  possession  of  a  self-acting  engine, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  increasing  its  energy  according  to  tha  differant 
«zed  pumps  required  to  be  worked  by  it, 

Moreland  possessed  a  natural  turn  for  mechanics,  and  during  die  latter 
half  of  his  life  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  invention  and 
improvement  of  useful  machinery.  Were  a  description  of  his  and  Woi^ 
CMter'a  workshop*  now  extant,  tt  would  poueaa  more  real  interest  thu 
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The  adoption  of  some  mode  of  concentrating  wines  as  abt  ve,  would 
produce  an  immense  saving  in  their  fi-eight  and  carriage  over  the  glolio, 
and  would  consequently  greatly  reduce' their  cost.  It  would  also  defeat 
the  enormous  frauds  that  are  practiced  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
wines — mixtures  in  which  not  a  drop  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  said  to 
enter.  Glauber  says,  "  the  new  wine  is  not  to  be  inspissated  in  caul- 
drons," on  account  of  the  taste  which  it  would  contract  from  the  metal. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


HaateAinine,  Haygbens  ftod  Hooke — Moreland — Hia  table  of  cylindeiv— Hif  pnmpt  worked  by  • 
ejlindricml  biffa-prenure  iteam-eDf  ine— He  made  no  claim  to  a  ■teara-eof  ioe  in  Bnf  land — Simple  d** 
vm  by  which  be  probably  worked  bis  planfor  purapa — Inventions  of  bis  at  Vauxhall — Auecdotp  of  hi« 
frMi  Erelyv^  Diary^Early  steam  projectors  courtiers — Ridiculous  origin  of  some  honors — Edict  of 
Iftane  Papln— Diyeaters — Safety  valve — Papin's  plan  to  transmit  power  through  pipes  by  means  of 
air— Cava*  <^  its  failare— Another  plan  by  compressed  air — Papin's  experiments  to  move  a  piston  by 
fmpowder  and  by  steam — ^The  latter  abandoned  by  him — ^The  safety  valve  improved,  not  invented  by 
Pspin— Mercurial  safety  valves — Water  lute— Steam  machine  of  Papin  for  raising  water  and  imparting 
■otioo  to  mskchinery. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  Worcester's  life,  a  young  Frenchman  was 
fast  rising  into  notice.  This  was  John  Hautefouille,  the  son  of  a  !)aker  at 
Orleans,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  mechanicians  of  the  age.  He  was 
in  his  twentieth  year  when  Worcester  died.  The  device  for  regulating 
the  vibration  of  the  balance  in  watches  by  a  spring,  whence  arose  the 
name  of  pendulum  watches,  was  invented  by  him,  and  was  subsequently 
improved  by  Huyghens.  Hautcfcuille  entered  the  church  and  became 
an  abb^.  He  wrote  several  tracts  on  subjects  connected  with  mechanics. 
In  167S  he  proposed  steam  as  a  source  of  power,  and  applied  it  to  give 
motion  to  a  piston.  Instead  of  aqueous  vapor  he  also  proposed  the  alter- 
nate evolution  and  condensation  of  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  in  such  a  manner 
that  none  should  be  wasted ;  and  both  he  and  Huyehens  gave  motion  to 
pistons,  by  exploding  small  charges  of  gunpowder  in  cylinders.  In 
1678,  Dr.  Hooke  proposed  a  steam-engine  on  the  atmospheric  principle, 
but  the  only  information  respecting  it  is  in  a  memorandum  to  that  effect 
found  among  the  papers  of  Dr.  Robison,  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  Me- 
chanical Philosophy. 

These  examples  of  imparting  motion  to  a  piston  by  afiriform  fluids  are 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  show  that  the  device  was  not  very  novel  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  that  mechanics  in  different  countries 
were  familiar  with  it. 

We  must  now  refer  to  another  member  of  the  English  court,  a  contem- 
porary of  Worcester,  and  like  him  actively  engaged  in  the  politics  of  the 
times,  but  who  on  the  other  hand  adhered  to  the  commonwealth  until  the 
latter  part  of  Cromwell*s  administration.  We  are  told  that  one  evening, 
near  midnight,  an  interview  took  place  between  Cromwell  axvd  TWtV^ 
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bii  Kcretary,  at  tliB  konse  of  the  latter,  on  Botae  itatA  bnMneM  that  reqnvecl 
the  utmost  secrecy.  It  \vu  not  till  the  matter  hKi  been  opened  that  tha 
ProtecLor  became  aware  of  a  third  person  bung  in  the  room,  when  he  it 
■aid  to  have  drawn  hii  dagger,  and  would  have  dispatched  the  supposed 
intruder,  had  not  Thurloe  guaranteed  silence  on  the  part  of  his  sleeping 
Ktteijdunt.  This  was  Samuel  Miireland,  tlte  inventor  of  the  plunger  pum[k 
He  wai  then  employed  by  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  secretary,  and  wsi 
asleep,  or  affected  to  be  so,  during  the  interview.  On  this  or  some  other 
occasion,  he  overheard  the  discussion  oFa  plan  to  take  off  the  exiled  king; 
to  whom  be  disclosed  the  whole,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  title  at  the 


It  is  not  known  when  Morcland  lirst  turned  his  attention  to  mechanic!: 
probably  not  till  the  restoration.  As  a  favorite  of  Charles  II,  and  a  gmom 
of  the  privy  chamber,  he  must  often  have  met  Worcester  at  court ;  while 
from  their  congenial  habiis  and  pursuits  as  mechanicians,  they  were  most 
likely  on  familiar  terms  with  each  other.  As  master  of  mechanics  to  tbe 
king,  Mureland  was  no  doubt  one  of  those  who  visited  and  examined  the 
machine  erected  by  Worcester  at  Vauxhall,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  he 
often  pei'Uacd  the  Century  of  Inventions.  He  has  not  however  had  the 
ingenuousness  to  mention  any  of  theici  tilings ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  WS 
cannot  believe  so  far  as  his  applications  of  steam  are  concerned,  that  he  wu 
not  indebted  cither  to  the  machine  itself,  to  the  Century,  or  to  peraonal  ia- 
tercourse  with  Worcester,  and  probably  to  them  all.  The  first  iuvention  of 
Mnreland  thatwe  hear  of  is  the  pump  that  he  patented  in  167S,  and  onwhicb. 
according  [ooue  writur,  he  had  previously  spent  twelve  years.  This  carries 
tlie  date  back  to  about  1C63,  the  year  in  which  the  Century  was  published. 
It  is  not  al  all  unlik<'ly  that  this  fumous  pamphlet  lirst  induced  Moreland 
(as  well  as  many  othfrs)  to  turn  his  attention  to  mechanical  discoveries, 
and  furnished  him  with  materials  to  work  upon.  In  the  manuscript  volume 
presented  by  him  to  the  French  king  in  1683,  (see  page  273)  and  now 
preserved  in  the  British  museum,  there  is  a  very  short  chapter  on  fire  or 
steam  engines,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation ; — 

"  The  Prinripht  of  the  tme  Force  of  Fire.  invenUd  by  1\e  Chevalier  More- 
land,  in  the  year  i682,  and  preiented  to  hit  mott  Chrutia*  Majetty,  16B3, 
*'  Water  being  evaporated  by  the  force  of  fire,  these  vapors  immediately 
require  a  greater  space  (about  two  thousand  times)  than  the  water  occu- 
pied l>eforc,  and  too  forcible  to  be  always  imprisoned,  will  burst  a  piece 
of  cannon.  But  being  governed  according  to  the  rules  of  statics,  and  re- 
duced by  science  to  measure,  weight  and  balance,  then  they  will  peace- 
ably carry  their  burden,  (like  good  horses)  and  thus  become  of  great  use 
to  mankind  ;  particularly  to  raise  water  according  to  the  following  table. 
■which  shows  tbe  number  of  pounds  which  can  be  raised  1800  times  pf 
hour  to  six  inches  in  height,  by  cylinders  half  filled  with  water,  as  wi:Il 
as  the  different  diameters  and  depths  of  those  cylinders  : — 
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4  -  -  -  -  fl  .  -  -  -  960 
6  -  ..  10  -  -  -  -  1S75 
6  -  ..!%....  3940 
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Tbere  aeemi  however  to  be  some  mistake  respecting  tlie  date  just  men* 
tloned,  which  is  tlie  one  generally  assigned ;  ibr  in  the  second  volume  of 
Boyle's  Works  (by  Shaw,  Lon.  1725)  are  details  of  experiments  on  boiling 
beef  &c.  "  in  screw'd  vessels  or  digestors/'  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1679 — thus  :  **  January  29.  Eight  days  ago  I  fili'd  a  screw'd  vessel  with 
beef  and  water  together,  and  when  it  had  continued  over  a  moderate  fire 
for  8  or  9  hours  in  balnea  maricB  [a  water  bath]  stopp'd  also  with  a  screw, 
I  took  the  flesh  out,"  ^.  '*  Feb.  10.  I  boiPd  a  cow  heel  after  the  same 
manner  as  I  had  done  the  flesh  above  mention'd,  but  left  it  for  four  hours 
or  more  upon  a  moderate  fire ;  then  the  vessels  being  nnstoppM,  we  found 
the  flesh  exceedingly  well  boiled,  and  the  bones  so  soft  that  they  might  be 
easily  cut  with  a  knife  and  eaten."  "  Feb.  12.  I  repeated  the  experiment 
and  let  the  vessel  remain  exposed  to  the  fire  for  12  hours,"  iVc.  -  -  -  -  - 
"  Hence  it  apjx^ars  that  many  bones  and  liard  tendons,  whicli  we  daily 
throw  away  as  unprofitable,  may,  by  the  help  of  a  hidneo  maricB  stopp'd 
with  a  screw,  be  converted  into  good  nourishment."  pp   550,  551. 

Papin*s  first  digesters  were  as  liable  to  be  rent  asunder  as  colipiles 

? laced  on  a  fire  with  their  orifices  stopped.  They  are  figured  in  detail  in 
'oliniere's  Exjyericnces  de  Physique,  2d  cd.  Paris  1718.  Each  consisted 
of  a  short  but  very  thick  tube,  of  bell-metal,  about  a  foot  in  length  and 
five  inclies  in  diameter,  with  one  end  dosed.  The  open  end  had  a  collar 
cast  on  it,  to  which  the  cap  or  cover  was  secured  by  clamps  and  a  screw. 
The  cover  and  end  of  the  tube  were  ground  together  so  as  lo  fit  air-tight, 
like  a  valve  to  its  seat.  A  few  bones  and  a  little  water  were  put  in,  and 
the  cover  screwed  down  ;  the  vessel  was  then  laid  in  a  horizontal  position 
on  a  bed  of  charcoal  in  a  long  iron  grate.  The  almost  unavoidable  rup« 
ture  of  these  vessels,  led  Papm  to  tlie  invention  of  the  lever  safety-valve, 
which  he  first  applied  to  them,  and  afterwards  to  machines  for  raising 
water  by  steam. 

Notwitlistanding  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  steam 
acquired  by  the  employment  of  digesters,  Papin  does  not  appear  to  have 
bad  any  idea  of  using  it  as  a  mechanical  agent  till  some  years  after.  His 
first  pa{)er  on  the  subject  of  raising  water  is  dated  July,  1685,  (Phil.  TranSk 
voh  XV,  page  1093;  Abridgment,  vol.  i,  page  539)  entitled  "A  New  Way 
of  Raising  Water,  enigmatically  proposed."  Three  different  solutions 
were  sent  in,  after  which  he  explained.  The  device  was  a  small  fountain, 
IB  which  the  liquid  was  raised  by  a  piston  bellows  "  put  in  some  secret 
place,  where  a  body  may  play  the  same."  The  application  of  the  device 
was  tlien  pointed  out,  viz.  to  draw  water  from  mines,  by  means  of  a  run- 
ning stream  located  "  far  distant "  from  them  :  in  other  words,  to  transmit 
power  to  a  considerable  distance  by  means  o^  air. 

His  plan  was  this  :  a  series  of  air-tight  receivers  were  to  be  placed,  12 
feet  above  each  other,  in  the  shaft ;  the  highest  on  a  level  with  the  ground, 
and  the  lowest  12  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The  water  was  to  be 
transferred  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from  one  receiver  to  ano- 
ther, till  it  was  discharged  above.  For  this  purpose  a  pipe  extended  from 
the  wafer  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  lowest  vessel ;  another  pipe  from  the  lower 
part  of  this  to  the  next  one,  and  so  on  to  the  top ;  and  to  prevent  the  water 
from  running  back,  the  upper  orifice  of  each  pipe  was  covered  by  a  valve. 
The  mode  by  which  he  alternately  withdrew  air  from  and  admitted  it  into 
the  receivers,  constitutes  the  main  feature  of  the  plan.  The  upper  parts 
of  every  two  receivers  were  connected  by  branch  pipes  to  a  long  one  at- 
tached to  the  bouom  of  a  separate  air-pump,  which  was  to  be  placed  near  a 
water-wheel  impelled  by  the  current ;  and  the  piston  was  to  be  worked  by 
a  crank  &rmed  on  the  shaft  of  the  wheeL     The  operation  of  two  j^um^ 
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•.nd  four  receivers  will  be  BiifHcient  for  the  purpose  of  illastration.  The 
pump  cyliiidcrs  were  open  at  ilie  top.  They  had  no  valves,  and  but  one 
small  opening  at  the  bottom  of  each  where  the  long  air^pipe  was  united; 
and  the  capacity  of  each  cylinder  was  equal  to  that  of  two  receivers.  The 
cranks  were  so  arranged  that  as  one  piston  ascended  the  other  descended. 
It  was  not  two  adjoining  receivers  that  were  connected  to  the  same  pump, 
but  the  lowest  and  the  next  but  one  above  it,  i.  e.  Nos.  1  and  3,  while  to 
Nos.  2  and  4  tlie  pipe  of  the  other  pump  was  attached.  Then  as  tlie 
piston  of  the  Brst  mentioned  pump  was  raised,  the  air  in  Nos.  1  arxl  3 
would  he  rart*fi(>d  by  rushing  into  the  pump  cylinder,  and  water  would  be 
forced  into  tliem  by  the  atmosphere :  in  the  mean  time  the  other  piston 
would  produce  a  partial  vacuum  in  Nos.  2  and  4,  and  they  would  iiecone 
filled  with  the  rujuid  contents  of  Nos.  I  and  3,  in  consequence  of  the  air 
previously  in  these  being  driven  back  by  the  descent  of  the  piston;  so 
that  as  the  wheel  revolved,  water  would  constantly  be  entering  one  half 
of  the  receivers,  and  the  contents  of  the  other  half  be  discharging.  How 
the  water  was  to  be  delivered  from  the  highest  receiver  Pupin  has  not 
informed  us — probably  through  an  oriBce  covered  by  a  valve  opening 
outwards. 

This  project  was  ingenious,  but  of  no  practical  value ;  and  it  failed  even 
in  an  experiment.  In  consequence  of  the  extreme  elasticity  of  air,  and 
the  great  facility  with  which  it  dilates  and  is  compressed,  little  or  no  effect 
was  produced  t>y  the  action  of  the  pumps.  When  a  piston  descended,  the 
air  in  the  long  pipe  readily  yielded  to  its  impulse  without  imparting  any 
very  sensible  compression  in  the  receivers;  and  on  the  piston's  ascent, the 
air  in  the  pipe  again  dilated  and  no  suiBcient  rarefaction  took  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  distance  of  the  receiver  from  the  exhausting 
apparatus. 

On  tlie  failure  of  this  he  devised  another  plan.     Suppose,  for  example, 
that  it  was  re(juired  to  raise  water  out  of  amine,  and  that  there  was  no 
river  to  turn  a  wheel  to  work  the  pumps  nearer  than  a  mile.     Papin  pro- 
posed to  place  two  air-pump  cylinders  fitted  with  pistons  near  the  wate^ 
wheel,  and  other  two  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.     These  were  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  pi})e.     The  action  of  the  pistons  moved  by  the  wheel  was  to 
compress  the  air  in  the  cylinders,  and   in  the   pipe  throughout  its  whole 
length,  under  the  idea  that  when  the  pistons  at  one  end  of  the  pipe  were 
depressed,  those  at  the  other  would,  by  the  communication  of  pressure, 
be  elevated  ;   but  although  the  pistons  moved   by  the  water-wheel  con- 
densed the  air,  those  at  the   mine  stood   still.     The  same  cause  that  led 
Papin  to  abandon  the  first  device,  also  rendered  this  one  useless.      If  air 
were  incompressible,  the  plan  would  have  answered  :  had  he  employed 
water  instead  of  air,  the  machine  would  have  performed.  Nothing  daunted 
however,  he  tried  again  in  16SC,  and  with  a  somewhat  similar  apparatus, 
but  one  who^e  action  depended  upon  the  rarcfartion  of  air.      Two  large 
air  cylinders,  open  at  top,  were  placed  a  short  distance  apart  at  the  mouth 
of  the  min«*,  and  directly  over  them  a  cylindrical  shaft  or  axle,  supported 
on  journals  at  each  end.     Instead  of  rods  being  attached  to  the  pistons,  a 
strong  rope  was  fastened  to  the  centre  of  each,  and  coiled  three  or  four 
times  round  the  axle  in  opposite  directions,  and  fastened  to  it.     Between 
the  cylinders  a  large  drum  or  wheel   was  fixed   upon  the  axle,  having  a 
long  rope  wound  round  it,  and  the  two  ends  (of  the  rope)  suspended  from 
opposite  sides  reached  half  way  down  the  mine.    T<»  these  ends  two  large 
buckets  were  attached,  in  which  to  raise  the  water.     As  the  drum  turned 
first  one  wny  and  then  the  other,  one  bucket  would  be  raised  and  the  other 
lowered,  like  two  buckets  suspended  over  a  pulley  in  a  well.    The  design 
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iny  thing  wbicb  history  or  tradition  has  handed  down  about  round-heads 
•nd  cavaliers.  He  had  a  place  fitted  up  at  the  expense  of  government, 
with  the  requisite  apparatus  for  carrying  on  his  researches,  at  ^%'hich 
Charles  sometimes  assisted  ;  and  he  speaks  of  having  moreover  expended 
large  sums  of  his  own  in  experiments,  to  please  the  king's  fancy.  Of  the 
number  of  curious  things  here  contrived,  besides  his  speaking  trumpet, 
capstan,  pumps  and  steam-engines,  we  may  judge  from  what  is  reported 
of  his  dwelling  house  at  Vauxhall,  every  part  of  which  exhibited  proofs 
of  his  inventive  mind  ;  even  the  side  table  ni  his  dining  mom  was  supplied 
with  a  large  fountain,  and  the  glasses  stood  under  little  streams  of  water. 
His  coach  too  contained  a  portable  kitchen  with  clock-work  machinery, 
by  which  he  could  make  soup,  broil  steaks,  or  roast  a  joint  of  meat. 

Vauxhall  gardens,  as  a  place  of  public  resort,  appear  to  have  originated 
in  the  curious  things  constructed  there  by  Moreland.  Aubrey,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Surrey,  states  that  in  1667,  Sir  Samuel  "built  a  fine  room  at 
Vauxhall,  the  inside  all  of  looking-glass,  and  fountains  very  pleasant  to 
behold,  which  is  much  visited  by  strangers.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  garden,  covered  with  Cornish  slate,  on  the  point  whereof  he  placed  a 
punchinello  very  well  carved,  which  held  a  dial ;  but  the  winds  have  de- 
molished it."  "  The  house  [observes  Sir  John  Hawkins]  seems  to  have 
been  rebuilt  since  the  time  that  Sir  Samuel  Moreland  dwelt  in  it ;  and 
there  being  a  large  garden  belonging  to  it  planted  with  a  great  number 
of  stately  trees,  and  laid  out  in  shady  walks,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Spring 
Gardens,  and  the  house  being  converted  into  a  tavern  or  place  of  enter- 
tainment, it  was  frequented  by  the  votaries  of  pleasure." 

Moreland *s  attachment  to  mechanics  continued  unabated  in  his  old  age, 
and  even  after  his  sight  was  lost.  A  pleasing  proof  of  this  is  given  in  the 
diary  of  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn.  **  October  25^  1695.  The  arch- 
bishop and  myselfe  went  to  Hammersmith  to  visite  Sir  Sam.  Moreland, 
who  was  entirely  blind  ;  a  very  mortifying  sight.  He  shewed  us  his  in- 
vention of  writing,  which  was  very  ingenious,  also  his  wooden  kalender 
which  instructed  him  all  by  feeling,  and  other  pretty  and  useful  inventions 
of  mills,  pumps  &c.  and  the  pump  he  had  erected  tnat  serves  water  to  his 
garden,  and  to  passengers,  with  an  inscription,  and  brings,  from  a  filthy  part 
of  the  Thames  neere  it,  a  most  perfect  and  pure  water.  He  had  newly 
buried  cC200  worth  of  music  books,  six  feet  under  ground,  being,  as 
he  said,  love  songs  and  vanity.  He  plays  himselfe  psalms  and  religious 
hymns  on  the  Theobo." 

It  is  singular  that  almost  all  the  early  English  steam  machinists  and 
supposed  experimenters  were  courtiers.  Bacon  was  Lord  Chancellor; 
Hamseye,  groom  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I ;  Worcester,  a  mar- 
quis and  a  general ;  Morc>lan(i,  a  knight,  and  groom  of  the  privy  or  bed 
cbaml>er*  to  Charles  II ;  and  Bushell  and  Savery  held  offices  under  the 
government. 

■  It  is  a  natural  inquiry,  what  odd  duties  were  attached  to  such  an  office,  that  gentlemen 
■bould  desire  to  perlorin  them?  and  particularly  to  such  beasts  aa  Charlenll  (»r  George 
IV  f  An  analypiff  of  the  honors  which  monarchs  bcsiow,  would  aflbrd  amuHeinent  and 
instmctioD  to  American  readera.  It  would  add  to  the  causes  of  honent  exultation  in  the 
fonodera  of  our  republic,  for  their  excluding  ouch  fooleries  from  our  shores.  Our  ex- 
ample in  thin  respect  as  well  as  in  others,  is  destined  by  Providence  to  exert  a  salutary 
influence  ou  the  world.  A  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  ideas  of  self  rettpect,  are  already  be- 
coming too  prevalent  for  men  to  be  kept  much  longer  in  a  mere  state  of  pupilage,  to  bs 
governed  like  children  through  t^ie  medium  of  their  senses,  with  pageants  and  hish 
toniiditig  titles,  costumes  and  ceremonies,  tinsel  and  gewgaws.  Those  persons  who 
have  not  reflected  on  the  subject,  have  need  of  a  large  share  of  faith  to  believe  one  half 
Um  ciicumstaiices  connected  with  the  origin  and  the  conferring  of  UU«t,  ia  U^V|  ^fi%^ 
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The  next  experiments  on  steam  of  which  we  have  any  account  were 
made  by  a  Frenchman,  but  not  in  France.  The  reason  of  this  may  as 
well  be  noticed,  since  it  will  serve  to  show  how  great  the  blessings  are 
which  we  enjoy  over  the  people  of  the  old  world.  Of  all  the  dinerent 
species  of  tyranny  under  which  Europe  has  groaned  and  still  groans,  that 
by  which  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  adopt  such  articles  of  religious 
faith  as  their  governors  choose  to  give  them,  is  the  most  diabolical.  Thia 
may  be  considered  as  the  climax  of  human  deg^lation,  and  of  human 
oppression.  No  feeling  mind  can  contemplate  without  horror  the  acts  of 
those  despots  who,  not  content  with  consuming  the  substance  and  tyran- 
nizing over  the  bodies  of  their  subjects,  as  they  call  them,  insist  on  sub- 
duing their  minds  and  consciences  also ! — despots  who,  though  covered 
with  crime,  blasphemously  set  themselves  up  as  **  Heads  of  the  Church!" 
and  "  Defenders  of  the  Faith !"  and  this  too  by  the  "  grace  of  God  !"— 
And  these  Heads  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  defend  **  the  Faith,"  have 
harassed,  plundered,  hanged,  shot  and  even  burnt  alive  both  men  and  wo- 
men who  would  not  acknowledge  them  as  such  I  Thus  it  was  when  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  whicli  Henry  IV^  established  to  protect  his  Protestant 
subjects  in  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV,  it 
became  the  signal  for  the  most  violent  persecutions  of  that  people.  Theftr 
children  were  taken  from  them  and  placed  under  Papist  teachers — they 
were  compelled  by  the  penalty  of  military  execution  to  embrace  the  Ro- 
man fiitii^a  price  was  s(it  on  the  heads  of  those  who  refused — a  twentieth 
part  of  tlieir  wliole  number  was  butchered — ^lialf  a  million  fled  into  other 
lands  (as  the  Pilgrims  did  to  this)  that  they  might  be  at  liberty  to  worship 
God  accordins:  to  their  own  consciences.  In  this  way  the  most  ingrenious 
and  avowedly  the  most  industrious  mechanics  of  France  were  driven 
into  exile ;  and  by  a  righteous  and  retributive  Providence,  the  staple  ma- 
nufjictures  of  that  kingdom  were  transferred  to  other  nations. 

Of  those  who  took  refuge  in  England  was  Papin,  a  native  of  Blois;  a 
physician  and  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  most  talented  of  the  early  ex- 

Eerimonters  on  steam  and  air :  a  man  of  whom  any  country  might  have 
een  proiid,  and  who,  though  France  t/ien  cast  out  as  a  disgrace,  she 
now  claims  honor  to  herself  for  having  given  him  birth;  and  mourns  that 
the  records  of  his  labors  are  only  to  be  found  in  foreign  archives.  What 
a  comrnenrary  on  religious  persecution,  that  the  only  claims  which  Roman 
Catholic  France  has  or  can  set  up  for  a  share  in  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine,  are  based  on  the  ingenuity  of  a  Jew  and  a  Protestant  !^-on 
Solomcm  Decaus  and  Denys  Papin. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Boyle,  Papin  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  British  Royal  Society  in  December,  16S0.     He  was  an  ac- 


tive and  useful  member,  and  contributed  several  interesting  papers 
Society's  Transactions.    In  1681  he  invented  a  method  of  softening 
with  a  view  to  extract  nourishing  food  from  them,  viz.  by  submittinor  them 
to  the  action  of  steam  at  high  temperatures,  in  close  vessels  named  digesters. 


to  the 
^  bones. 


posteroiis  are  they.  The  Orden*  were  derived  from  all  sorts  of  thiniirs,  as  the  moon, 
stnrs,  (lo^fl,  horscii,  RwordM,  flowerx,  stones,  shells,  birds,  pigs,  ihe  Savior,  angels,  saint*, 
women — and  there  wns  even  an  order  of  fools  I — elephants,  thistles,  mountains,  blood, 
wool,  a  table — and  who  does  not  know  that  "  the  most  honorable**  of  En£[It«h  Ordenat 
the  present  day  are  those  of  the  batkimf  fwh,  or  bath!  and  of  the  gjrter!  The  cervno- 
nies  attending  these  can  only  be  equalled  for  mummeries  and  childish  puerilities  by  the 
old  intedndes,  as  those  of  "The  Bishop  of  Fooils*'  and  "  The  Abbot  of  Uiireajon." 
Such  are  the  things  that  distinguish  "  Uie  privileged  orders"  of  Europe— that  art 
deemed  necessary  to  maintain  **  tbo  Hgmitp  of  the  crown,'*— «iid  the  dfktmmoM  of  tbt 
people. 
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There  seems  however  to  be  some  mistake  respecting  the  date  just  meiH 
tioned,  which  is  the  one  generally  assigned;  for  in  Uie  second  volume  of 


beef  and  water  together,  and  when  it  had  continued  over  a  moderate  fire 
for  8  or  9  hours  in  balneo  mariee  [a  water  bath]  stopp'd  also  with  a  screw, 
I  took  the  flesh  out,"  &c.  "  Feb.  10.  I  boil'd  a  cow  heel  after  the  same 
manner  as  I  had  done  the  flesh  above  mentioned,  but  left  it  for  four  hours 
or  more  upon  a  moderate  fire  ;  then  the  vessels  being  unstopp'd,  we  found 
the  flesh  exceedingly  well  boiled,  and  the  bones  so  soft  that  they  might  be 
easily  cut  with  a  knife  and  eaten."     "  Feb.  12.  I  repeated  the  e-xperiment 

and  let  the  vessel  remain  exposed  to  the  fire  for  12  hours,"  &c. 

'*  Hence  it  appears  that  many  bones  and  hard  tendons,  which  we  daily 
throw  away  as  unprofitable,  may,  by  the  help  of  a  balneo  marice  stopp'd 
with  a  screw,  be  converted  into  good  nourishment."  p|/   550,  551. 

Papin*s  first  digesters  were  as  liable  to  be  rent  a&ander  as  eolipiles 

?la(;ed  on  a  fire  with  their  orifices  stopped.  They  are  figured  in  detail  in 
^oliriiere's  Experiences  de  Physique,  2d  ed.  Paris  1718.  Each  consisted 
of  a  short  but  very  thick  tube,  of  bell-metal,  about  a  foot  in  length  and 
five  inches  in  diameter,  with  one  end  closed.  The  open  end  had  a  collar 
cast  on  it,  to  which  the  cap  or  cover  was  secured  by  clamps  and  a  screw. 
The  cover  and  end  of  the  tube  were  ground  together  io  as  to  fit  air-tight, 
like  a  valve  to  its  seat.  A  few  bones  and  a  little  water  were  put  in,  and 
the  cover  screwed  down  ;  the  vessel  was  then  laid  in  a  horizontal  position 
on  a  bed  of  charcoal  in  a  long  iron  grate.  The  almost  unavoidable  rup- 
ture of  these  vessels,  led  Papm  to  the  invention  of  the  lever  safety-valve, 
which  he  first  applied  to  them,  and  afterwards  to  machines  for  raising 
wafer  by  steam. 

Notwithstanding  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  steam 
acquired  by  the  employment  of  digesters,  Papin  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  idea  of  using  it  as  a  mechanical  agent  till  some  years  after.  His 
first  paper  on  the  subject  of  raising  water  is  dated  July,  1685,  (Phil.  Trans, 
vol.  XV,  page  1093;  Abridgment,  vol.  i,  page  639)  entitled  '*  A  New  Way 
of  Raising  Water,  enigmatically  proposed."  Three  different  solutions 
wore  sent  in,  after  which  he  explained.  The  device  was  a  small  fountain, 
in  which  the  liquid  was  raised  by  a  piston  bellows  **  put  in  some  secret 
place,  where  a  body  may  play  the  same."  The  application  of  the  device 
was  then  pointed  out,  viz.  to  draw  water  from  mines,  by  means  of  a  run- 
ning stream  located  **  far  distant "  from  them  :  in  other  words,  to  transmit 
power  to  a  considerable  distance  by  means  o£  air. 

His  plan  was  this :  a  series  of  air-tight  receivers  were  to  be  placed,  12 
feet  above  each  other,  in  the  shaft ;  the  highest  on  a  level  with  the  ground, 
and  the  lowest  12  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The  water  was  to  be 
transfttrred  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from  one  receiver  to  ano- 
ther, till  it  was  discharged  above.  For  this  purpose  a  pipe  extended  from 
tlie  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  vessel ;  another  pipe  from  the  lower 
part  of  this  to  the  next  one,  and  so  on  to  the  top ;  and  to  prevent  the  water 
from  running  back,  the  upper  orifice  of  each  pipe  was  covered  by  a  valve. 
The  mode  by  which  he  alternately  withdrew  air  from  and  admitted  it  into 
the  receivers,  constitutes  the  main  feature  of  the  plan.  The  upper  parts 
of  every  two  receivers  were  connected  by  branch  pipes  to  a  long  one  at- 
tached to  the  bottom  of  a  separate  air-pump,  which  was  to  be  placed  near  a 
water-wheel  impelled  by  the  current ;  ana  the  piston  was  to  be  worked  by 
a  crank  formed  on  the  shaft  of  the  wheel.     The  operation  of  Vvr^^  ^^^qsok^ 
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and  four  receivers  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  illast ration.  The 
pump  cylinJers  were  open  at  the  top.  They  had  no  vaU'es,  and  but  one 
small  opening  at  the  bottom  of  each  where  the  Ion?  air-pipe  was  united; 
and  the  canacity  of  each  cylinder  was  eq-ial  to  that  of  two  receivers.  The 
cranks  were  so  arranged  that  as  one  piston  ascended  the  otiier  descended. 
It  wa?  not  two  adjoining  receivers  that  were  connected  to  the  same  pump, 
but  the  lowest  and  the  next  but  one  above  it,  i.  e.  Xos.  1  and  3,  while  to 
Nos.  2  anfl  4  the  pipe  of  the  oihor  pump  was  attached.  Then  a*  the 
pi<t>>n  of  the  first  mentioned  pump  was  raised,  the  air  in  Nos.  1  and  3 
would  be  rari'fied  bv  ru-shin?  into  the  pumo  cylinder,  and  water  would  be 
forci'd  into  them  by  the  atmosphere :  in  the  mean  time  the  oliier  piston 
would  produce  a  partial  vacuum  in  Nos.  2  and  4,  and  they  would  In^come 
filled  with  the  liquid  contents  of  Nos.  1  and  3,  in  consequence  of  the  air 
previously  in  these  being  driven  back  by  the  descent  of  the  piston  ;  so 
that  as  the  wheel  revolved,  water  would  constantly  be  entcrina  one  half 
of  the  receivers,  and  the  contents  of  the  other  half  be  discharging.  How 
the  water  was  to  be  delivered  from  the  highest  receiver  Papin  has  not 
informed  us — probably  through  an  orifice  covered  by  a  valve  opening 
outwards. 

This  project  was  ingenious,  but  of  no  practical  value ;  and  it  failed  even 
in  an  experiment.  In  consequence  of  the  extreme  elasticity  of  air,  and 
the  great  facility  with  which  it  dilates  and  is  compressed,  little  or  no  effect 
was  produced  hy  the  action  of  the  pumps.  When  a  piston  descended,  the 
air  in  the  Ion?  pipe  readily  yielded  to  its  impulse  without  imparting  any 
very  sensible  compression  in  the  receivers;  and  on  the  piston's  ascent,  the 
air  m  the  pipe  again  dilated  and  no  suHicient  rarefaction  took  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  distance  of  the  receiver  from  the  exhausting 
apparatus. 

On  the  failure  of  this  he  devised  another  plan.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  it  was  re<juired  to  raise  water  out  of  amine,  and  that  there  was  no 
river  to  turn  a  wheel  to  work  the  pumps  nearer  than  a  mile.  Papin  pro- 
posed to  place  two  air-pump  cylinders  fitted  with  pistons  near  the  water- 
wheel,  and  other  two  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  These  were  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  pipe.  The  action  of  the  pistons  moved  by  the  wheel  was  to 
compress  the  air  in  the  cylinders,  and  in  the  pipe  throughout  its  whole 
length,  under  the  idea  that  when  the  pistons  at  one  end  of  the  pipe  were 
depressed,  those  at  the  other  would,  by  the  communication  of  pressure, 
be  elevated  ;  but  although  the  pistons  moved  by  the  water-wheel  con- 
densed the  air,  those  at  the  mine  stood  still.  The  same  cause  that  led 
Papin  to  abandon  the  first  device,  also  rendered  this  one  useless.  If  air 
were  incompressible,  the  plan  would  have  answered  :  had  he  employed 
tffrt/fr  instead  of  air,  the  machine  would  have  performed.  Nothing  daunted 
however,  he  tried  again  in  1686,  and  with  a  somewhat  similar  apparatus, 
but  one  whf)se  action  depended  upon  the  rarcfart'ion  of  air.  Two  large 
air  cylinders,  open  at  top,  were  placed  a  short  distance  apart  at  the  mouth 
of  the  mine,  ami  directly  over  them  a  cylindrical  shaft  or  axle,  supported 
on  journals  at  eacli  end.  Instead  of  rods  being  attached  to  the  pistons,  a 
strong  rope  was  fastened  to  the  centre  of  each,  and  coiled  three  or  four 
times  round  the  axle  in  opposite  directions,  and  fastened  to  it.  Between 
the  cylinders  a  large  drum  or  wheel  was  fixed  upon  the  axle,  having  a 
long  rope  wound  round  it,  and  the  two  ends  (of  the  rope)  suspended  fn>m 
opposite  sides  reached  half  way  down  the  mine.  To  these  ends  two  large 
buckets  were  attached,  in  which  to  raise  the  water.  As  the  drum  turned 
first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  one  bucket  would  be  raised  and  the  other 
towered,  like  two  buckeU  suspended  over  a  pulley  in  a  well.    The  design 


of  th«  mir  orlinden  was  therefore  to  impart  an  alternate  movement  to  the 
axle  and  drum,  and  consequently  to  the  buckets,  by  the  detcent  of  the 
pistons.  (The  power  tiiat  forced  these  down  was  the  pressure  of  the  at« 
mosphere,  and  the  manner  of  exciting  it  will  presently  be  noticed.)  Hence 
as  one  piston  descended,  the  rope  secured  to  it  necessarily  drew  round 
the  axle,  and  raised  the  other ;  and  when  this  one  in  its  turn  was  forced 
down,  the  movement  was  reversed  and  the  first  one  raised. 

A  communication  was  made  between  the  under  side  of  the  two  cylinders 
by  a  pipe,  and  to  this  another  long  one  was  attached  at  right  angles.  This 
last  pipe  was  to  be  of  such  a  length  as  to  reach  to  the  place  where  an 
under  or  overshot  wheel  could  be  applied  to  work  two  air-pumps.  These 
were  to  be  furnished  with  valves  and  suckers  like  common  sucking  pumps, 
and  to  the  lower  part  of  each  the  exhausting  pipe  was  to  be  connected  by 
a  branch.  These  pumps  would  therefore  draw  the  air  out  of  the  cylinders 
at  the  mine,  and  consequently  cause  the  pistons  in  them  to  descend.  For 
this  purpose,  however,  some  device  for  alternately  opening  and  closing 
the  communication  of  each  cylinder  with  the  exhausting  pipe  was  required; 
because  if  a  vacuum  were  made  in  l>oth  cylinders  at  the  same  time,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  both  pistons  would  be  the  same,  and  neither 
of  them  would  move.  To  avoid  this,  Papin  introduced  at  the  intersection 
of  the  exhausting  pipe  with  the  one  that  connected  the  cylinders,  a  four- 
way  cock — ^three  of  its  passages  being  joined  to  the  three  branches  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  pipes,  while  the  fourth  one  opened  to  the  air. 
Thus,  supposing  the  pumps  to  be  constantly  at  work,  and  the  plug  of  the 
cock  so  turned  that  the  air  in  one  cylinder  at  the  mine  might  be  drawn 
out,  the  atmosphere  would  then  push  down  the  piston,  provided  the  ex- 
ternal air  had  access  to  the  under  side  of  the  other  piston.  This  was  that 
which  the  fourth  passage  of  the  cock  was  designed  to  accomplish ;  for 
whenever  one  cylinder  was  in  communication  with  the  exhausting  pipe  the 
other  was  in  communication  with  this  passage,  and  hence  by  turning  the 
cock  a  constant  reciprocating  motion  was  imparted  to  the  axle,  drum  and 
buckets. 

A  project  something  like  this,  Papin  thought,  might  be  applied  to  work 
the  pumps  of  the  great  machine  at  Marli,  (see  page  296) — the  power  of 
the  water-wheels  on  the  Seine  being  transmitted  by  air  instead  of  chains 
&c.  The  device  is  creditable  to  his  ingenuity,  but  he  was  doomed  to 
experience  further  disappointment ;  for,  on  trial,  the  air  was  so  slowly 
drawn  from  the  cylinders,  and  the  difficulties  of  makine^  the  pistons  work 
air-tight  were  so  great,  that  no  practical  l>eneiit  could  be  derived  by  its 
adoption.  He  enlarged  his  pumps  and  diminished  the  bore  of  the  pipes 
in  order  to  accelerate  the  movement  of  the  pistons,  but  without  success. 
Had  he  placed  a  close  vessel,  several  times  larger  than  his  cylinders,  m 
communication  with  the  further  end  of  the  exhausting  pipe,  and  in  which 
a  constant  vacuum  was  maintained,  then,  on  turning  the  cock,  the  air  in 
the  cylinder  would  have  rushed  into  this  vessel,  and  the  piston  would  im* 
mediately  beein  to  descend.  'J'his  mode  of  transmitting  power  is  capable 
of  some  useful  applications.  See  an  account  of  a  proposed  pneumatio 
rail-way  in  the  current  journals  of  the  day. 

Although  these  attempts  to  raise  water  and  transmit  power  by  means 
of  air  were  unsuccessful,  they  are  interesting  for  the  ingenuity  displayed, 
and  also  because  their  failure  led  Papin  to  the  employment  of  other  agents. 
Having  been  invited  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  to  accept  the  professor 
ship  or  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Marpurg,  in  Germany,  he  lefi 
England  in  1687 ;  but  shortly  l>ef(»re  his  departure,  he  exhibited  to  the 
Royal  Society  some  ex'^riments  on  the  application  of  ^\ii\^oy(d5£t  V>  \\^ 
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dace  a  vacnam.    His  apparatus  consisted  of  a  small  cylinder,  in  which 
piston  like  that  of  a  common  pump-sucker  (vix.  with  an  aperture  covere 
by  a  valve)  was  fitted  to  move.     The  bottom  of  the  cylinder  was  edited  « 
and  when  the  piston  was  near  the  top  he  exploded  a  small  charge  of 
powder  below  it,  with  the  hope  that  the  sudden  blast  of  flame  would  expei 
all  the  air  through  the  valve,  which  instantly  closing  would  prevent  ita 
return.     A  vacuum  bein^  thus  formed,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
would  be  excited  and  might  be  usbd  as  a  source  of  power.     He  could 
not  however  succeed  in  driving  out  all  the  air  by  the  explosion,  and 
the  pressure  on  the  piston,  (ascertained  by  attaching  weights  to  a  rope 
passed  over  a  pulley  and  connected  to  the  piston  rod)  instead  of  being 
13  or  14  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  seldom  exceeded  six  or  seven.     He 

Sublished  an  account  of  these  experiments  the  following  year  in  the  Ada 
JlrvJitoncm,  a  journal  published  at  Leipsic.and  which  was  to  Germany  what 
the  Journal  des  Savaiis  was  to  France  and  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
to  England.     It  was  commenced  in  1682,  and  both  the  latter  in  1665. 

In  1690,  Papin,  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  vacuum  with  gunpowder, 
turned  his  attention  to  steam.  In  one  of  his  first  essays  he  raised  the 
piston  by  its  expansive  force ;  and  then  allowing  it  time  to  cool  and  return 
to  its  former  bulk  as  a  liquid,  the  pressure  of  the  air  forced  the  piston  back. 
His  cylinder  was  2^  inches  diameter,  and  closed  at  the  bottom.  A  small 
quantity  of  water  was  introduced  throue^h  a  hole  in  the  piston,  which  was 
pushed  down  to  exclude  the  air  below  it,  and  the  hole  then  stopped  by  a 
pluir.  A  brasicr  of  burning  coals  was  now  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  piston  consequently  raised  by  the  accumulating  vapor. 
When  tl)e  piston  reached  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  it  was  retained 
there  by  a  latch  slipped  into  a  notch  in  the  piston  rod  :  the  fire  yras  now 
removed,  and  the  steam  quickly  condensed  by  the  lower  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  air :  the  latch  was  removed,  and  the  atmosphere  pressed 
the  piston  down  and  raised  a  load  of  60  pounds,  which  was  attached  by  a 
rope  and  pulley  to  the  piston  rod,  being  an  effective  force  of  12^  pounds 
upon  every  square  inch  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  piston.*  A  device  of 
this  kind  Papin  thought  was  applicable  to  draw  water  from  mines,  and  to 
row  boats  against  wind  and  tide. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  Papin  made  any  essential  improremcnt  on  the 
apparatus  during  the  four  following  years;  for  when  he  published  his 
"  Rccueil  des  diverse  Pieces  touchant  quelques  Nouvelles  Machines,  et 
autres  Sujets  Philosophiques,  par  M.  D.  Papin,  Dr. en  M^d.  ACasel,  1695," 
he  still  contemplated  generating  the  steam  in  the  cylinders ;  and  at  every 
stroke;  these  were  either  moved  from  the  fire,  or  the  fire  from  them.  It  is 
astonishing  that  the  idea  of  a  fixed  and  separate  boiler  did  not  occur  to  him. 
His  plan  was  never  tried  except  as  an  experiment ;  and  he  subsc(]uent]y 
abandoned  the  use  of  cylinders  and  pistons,  and  applied  steam  to  raise 
water  on  the  plan  of  Worcester's  6Sih  proposition.  This  was  unfortunate 
for  his  fame ;  for  in  his  experiments  with  the  piston  and  cylinder  he  was 
in  possession  of  every  principle  of  the  low-pressure  steam-engine,  and  had 
he  followed  up  the  device  he  would  have  borne  off  the  palm  from  all  his 
contemporaries.  Even  the  high-pressure  engine,  and  all  the  glory  of  its 
development,  was  then  within  his  reach  ;  but  ho  was  no  practical  nie* 
chanic,  and  his  thoughts  became  diverted  into  other  channels.    One  of  the 
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moat  pleasing  and  honorable  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of 
Papiri's  labors,  is  the  candid  admission  of  several  English  writers  oi  his 
great  ments,  and  their  generously  expressing  regret  that  his  attention 
should  have  been  diverted  when  be  was  so  near  realizing  the  most  splen- 
did reward.  His  name  is  however  inseparably  connected  with  the  steam- 
engine,  and  as  long  as  the  safe^-Talve  shall  be  used  the  world  will  be  his 
debtor. 

It  should  not  however  be  supposed  that  safety-valves  were  wholly  un- 
known before  Papin's  time ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  frequently  used, 
although  this  fact  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  writer  on  the  steam- 
engine.     The  liability  of  stills  and  retorts  to  bo  rent  asunder  led  old  che- 
mists to  apply  plugs  to  openings  in  those  vessels,  that  the  vapor  might 
raise  or  dnve  them  out  and  escape  ere  its  tension  exceeded  the  strength 
of  the  vessels :  such  were  the  plugs  in  ancient  steam  deities,  see  page  399. 
In  some  old  works  on  distilling,  conical  plugs  or  valves  are  shown  as  fitted 
into  cavities  on  the  tops  of  boilers,  and  m  pome  cases  they  were  loaded. 
In  the  "Maison  Rustiqv^  de  Maistres  Charles  Estienne  et  Jean  Liebault, 
Docteurs  en  Medecine,"  Paris,  1574,  folio  196,   197,  are  figures  of  two 
doie  boilers  in  which  the  distilling  vessels  were  heated :  one  formed  a 
water,  the  other  a  vapor  bath.    On  die  top  of  each  is  a  conical  valve  open- 
ing upwards.     These  served  both  to  let  out  the  superfluous  steam  and  to 
introduce  water.     Glauber,  who  contributed  several  valuable  additions  to 
the  mechanical  department  of  chemistry,  has  figured  and  described,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Philosophical  Furnaces,  the  modes  by  which  he  prevented 
glass  retorts  or  stills  from  b^ing  burst  by  the  vapor.     A  long  stopple  or 
conical  valve  was  fitted  to  the  neck  of  each,  being  ground  air-tight  to  its 
•eat,  and  loaded  with  a  *'  cap  of  lead,"  so  that  when  the  steam  became  too 
*•  high  "  it  slightly  raised  the  valve  and  a  portion  escaped  ;  the  valve  then 
closed  again  of  itself,  *'  being  pressed  down  with  the  leaden  cap  and  so 
ftopt  close."    (English  Translation,  Lond.  1651,  p.  306.)     The  valve  on 
Newcomen's  first  engine  was  of  this  description.    In  the  same  work  Glau- 
ber describes  the  most  philosophical  of  all  safety-valves,  viz.  a  column  of 
mercury  enclosed  in  a  bent  tube  which  communicates  with  the  boiler  or 
still,  somewhat  like  the  modem  mercurial  gauge.     He  also  describes  that 
beautiful  modiBcation  of  it  known  among  chemists  as  the  water  lute,  or 
quicksilver  lute :  that  is,  around  the  mouth  or  neck  of  a  vessel  a  deep 
cavity  is  formed  and  partly  filled  with  water  or  mercury,  as  the  case  may 
be.     A  cylindrical  vessel,  open  at  top  and  closed  at  bottom,  forms  the 
cover:  it  is  inverted,  the  open  end  being  placed  in  the  cavity  and  dipping 
as  far  into  the  liquid  as  the  internal  pressure  may  require.     In  '*  The  Art 
of  Distillation,  or  a  Treatise  of  the  choisest  Spagyrical  Experiments,"  &c. 
by  John  French,  Doctor  of  Physic,  Lond.  1651,  the  author  describes  the 
same  devices  for  preventing  the  explosion  of  vessels  as  those  mentioned 
by  Glauber.     Speaking  of  the  action  of  such  safety-valves  he  observes, 
(page  7)  **  upon  the  top  of  a  stopple  [valve]  there  may  be  fastened  some 
lead,  that  if  the  spirit  be  too  strong,  it  will  only  heave  up  the  stopple  and 
let  it  fall  down  again."     Papin's  claim  therefore  is  not  to  the  valve  itself, 
hut  to  its  improvement,  or  rather  to  the  mode  of  applying  it  by  means  of 
a  lever  and  moveable  weight ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  the  valve  from 
being  blown  entirely  out  of  its  place,  but  regulating  the  pressure  at  will, 
and  rendering  the  device  of  universal  application. 

It  was  not  till  some  years  after  Savery  had  introduced  his  steam  machine 
that  Papin  proposed  the  following  one,  which  he  announced  in  a  work 
entitled  "  Nouvelle  maniere  pour  lever  Teau  par  la  force  du  feu,  mise  en 
lumi^re,  par  M  D.  Papin,  Docteur  en  Med.  ProC.  en  ^axki4m.  %.Q»«a^« 
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A  cqpper  boiler,  A,  is  set  in  brick  work  and  furnished  with  k  safe^- 
vslre,  B,  whose  lever  is  loaded  with  the  weight  C.  The  steam  plpeud 
cock  D  connect  the  boiler  with  the  receiving  cylinder  F.  A  hollow  flmt 
or  piston  is  made  to  move  easily  in  F,  to  prevent  the  steam  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  water.  A  cavity  is  made  in  thia  float  for  the  reception 
of  an  iron  heater,  Z,  designed  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  stean 
when  the  latter  is  admiltea  into  F.  The  heater  is  admitted  through  lb* 
opening  on  the  top  of  F,  which  is  closed  hy  the  valve  G.  X,  a  funnel 
through  which  the  water  to  be  raised  is  introduced,  which  is  kept  from  re- 
turning by  closing  the  cock  or  valve  H.  The  lower  part  of  F  ia  connecleJ 
with  the  rising  main  K  by  a  curved  and  tapered  tube.  The  pipe  K  tc^ 
minates  in  a  reservoir  or  air  chamber,  wiience  tho  water  is  diacliarged  by 
the  pipe  O  upon  an  overshot  wheel,  or  conveyed  to  the  place  where  it  may 
be  required.  If  the  receiver  be  charged  from  below,  a  suction  pipe  (im- 
perfectly represented  by  the  pipe  I)  was  continued  to  it  from  the  under 
aide  of  the  curved  pipe.  The  steam  flowing  through  the  pipe  D  prewei 
down  the  piston,  and  the  water  beneath  it  is  forced  up  the  pipe  K,  (the 
▼alve  at  the  lower  part  of  K  preventing  its  return.)  When  the  piatnn  hu 
reached  the  bottom  of  F,  the  cock  D  U  shut  and  the  one  marked  E  ii 
opened.  H  ia  then  opened,  and  the  water  rushes  in  and  drives  up  the 
piston  as  before,  when  the  o|Jeraiion  ia  repeated.  Water  was  raised  by 
one  of  these  machines  to  an  elevation  of  70  feet,  whence  it  descended  and 
formeil  a  jet  d'eau  in  the  court  of  the  Hessian  Academy  of  Arts. 

Belidor  inserted  a  figure  and  description  of  this  machine  in  the  wcond 
volume  of  hi*  Architecture  HydrauVique,  p.  328. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


ExperinenUrf  eonteoiponrj  with  Papin— Strerj— Tbia  enfiiieer  pablbliM  Ms  liveatioiM— Hli 
pr«()cct  tot  propelliof  T«Mel*-^idie«ln  the  Sunreyoroniie  Navy  foroppwinf  it— Hb  irat  MperimeiitB 
Ml  •Umm  nude  io  •  Urern— Aceoant  of  tben  by  Damfalien  aid  8wits«r~8«Tery%  irat  eoiriiM— Its 
•paratioo — Enfine  with  a  aiof le  racaiver— Savery*a  ioiprovted  eof  iae  deaeribad — Gauf a  cocka— Exoal> 
laatftaCuraaofhiainprovad  aofin*— lUTarioua  paru  eoanactad  bycoupliaf  aerawa— Had  noaafety- 
Talre — R^aclad  by  aioera  oa  aeeovat  of  tba  danfar  from  tba  boilara  axplodiuf~Solder  meltad  bj 
•team — OpiaioBa  raapeetinf  tha  orif ia  of  Savery^  aofine— h  beara  no  relation  to  the  platoa  aii|rln« 
— Modiileatioas  of  Savery'i  eofioe  by  Deiaf uliers,  Leopold,  Blaliay  and  otbera— Rirats— En^noa  bj 
Geoaann*— De  Moara — Da  Rif  ay — Francoia  and  othara^Amonton*!  fira  mill — Naweoman  and  Cavlay— 
Their  aaf  ioa  auparior  to  Savary^i — Newcomen  aeqaaintad  with  tba  prarioua  azparinMnu  of  Papii^* 
Cireamttancea  furorabla  to  tba  introduction  AfNaweoman'a  engine— Deaeription  of  it— Cendenaation  bj 
mactkia  diacoTcred  by  chance — Chaini  and  Sectura— Savery'a  claim  to  a  share  ia  Newcomen^ patent aa 
■ajiiat  one— Meriu  of  Newcomen  and  Cawley. 

Both  philosophers  and  mechanics  were  enga^d  in  experiments  on  air 
and  steam  machines  about  the  same  time  as  Papin.  Of  these,  Saverj, 
Amontons,  Newcomen  and  Cawley  were  the  most  successful.  The  two 
last  named  have  not  generally  been  considered  so  early  in  the  field  ;  but, 
from  an  observation  of  Switzer,  such  appears  to  have  been  the  case.  As 
weekly  and  monthly  'Journals  of  Arts'  and  '  Mechanics*  Magazines'  had 
not  then  been  introduced,  those  who  were  disposed  to  communicate  their 
discoveries  to  the  public  had  no  appropriate  medium  for  doing  so,  except 
by  a  separate  publication,  and  this  mode  but  an  exceedingly  small  number 
of  inventors  ever  jidopted  :  hence  it  is  that  not  only  the  dates  of  several 
modern  inventions  are  uncertain,  but  numerous  devices  and  valuable 
floating  thoughts  have,  with  their  authors,  been  constantly  passing  into 
utter  oblivion.  The  history  of  steam  as  a  mechanical  agent  ^ords  sigpial 
proofs  of  the  advantages  of  inventors  recording  their  ideas :  thus  the  name 
of  Decaus  had  long  been  forgotten,  when  an  old  tract  of  his  was  disco- 
vered containing  the  device  we  have  figured  at  page  410.  This  he  pro- 
bably considered  the  most  trifling  thing  in  his  book,  yet  on  account  of  it 
a  place  has  been  claimed  for  him  among  the  immortal  authors  of  the  steam- 
engine.  Moreland,  of  whose  speaking  trumpet  an  account  was  inserted 
in  the  six'.h  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  his  ideas  of  the 
power  required  to  force  water  to  different  elevations  in  the  ninth,  omitted 
to  publish  through  the  same  or  any  other  medium  a  description  of  his 
steam-engine ;  and  by  this  neglect  has  lost  a  large  portion  of  honor  that 
might  have  been  attached  to  his  name.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Garay, 
Ramseye  and  Worcester.  Savery,  however,  knew  better,  for  he  laid  his 
macliine  Ix^fore  the  Royal  Society  and  got  it  noticed  in  their  Transactions; 
and  when  he  had  subsequently  improved  it,  he  published  a  separate  ac- 
count with  illustrations ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  has  sometimes  been 
considered  the  author  as  well  as  describer  of  the  first  working  steam- 
engine. 

Of  Savery's  personal  history,  less  has  transpired  than  of  either  More- 
land's  or  Worcester's.  He  evidently  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  who 
raised  himself  from  obscurity  by  his  talents — a  self-maoe  man.  According 
to  a  tradition  he  commenced  life  as  a  working  miner,  and  ui  ^toc^wh  ^^  ^qcgda 
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became  an  en?tneer  and  thus  acquired  the  title  of  Capkun^  affreeably  to 
a  custom  which  is  said  still  to  prevail  among  the  Cornish  miners.  He 
8eem3  to  have  acquired  a  competence,  if  not  wealth,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  experiments  on  steam,  and  we  shall  find  that  he  was  as 
independent  in  his  spirit  as  in  his  purse.  Switzer,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  him,  says  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners 
for  the  sick  and  wounded ;  but  this  was  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  and  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  his  steam  machines. 

The  first  invention  of  3avery  that  we  meet  with  is  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1698,  on  the  propulsion  of  ships  in  a  calm.  His  plan 
consisted  of  paddle-wheels  to  be  worked  by  the  crew.  In  the  first  edition 
of  Harris's  Lexicon  Technicum,  A.  D.  1704,  there  is  a  description,  and  in 
the  second,  1710,  a  figure  of  Savory's  "  engine  for  rowing  ships."  A 
horizontal  shaft  passes  through  the  vessel  between  decks,  and  to  each  end 
a  paddle-wheel  is  attached.  On  the  middle  of  the  shafl  is  a  pinion  or 
trundle  wheel,  and  underneath  a  capstan  upon  which  a  cog  wheel  is  fixed, 
whose  teeth  are  made  to  work  between  those  of  the  pinion.  A  number 
of  bars  are  arranged  in  the  capstan,  and  the  crew  were  to  apply  their 
strength  to  these  as  in  raising  an  anchor.  As  the  officers  of  the  admiralty 
after  examination  declined  to  adopt  it,  Savery  tells  them  he  had  two  other 
important  inventions,  which  he  would  not  disclose  until  they  did  him  jus- 
tice in  this  !  He  even  held  up  his  opponents  to  ridicule.  On  the  Surveyor 
of  the  Navy,  who  reported  against  the  adoption  of  his  plan  as  one  neither 
new  nor  useful,  he  was  very  severe.  At  that  time  large  wigs  were  com- 
monly worn,  and  Savery  gave  a  smart  rap  on  that  which  covered  the 
head  of  his  official  adversary.  "  It  is  [he  observed]  as  common  for  lies 
and  nonsense  to  be  disguised  by  a  jingle  of  words,  as  for  a  blockhead  to  be 
hid  by  abundance  of  peruke."  Had  Savery  been  of  a  timid  disposition, 
we  should  probably  never  have  heard  of  him.  After  enduring  one  or 
two  rebuffs  in  attempting  to  introduce  his  inventions,  he  would  have  re- 
tired and  sunk  unknown  into  the  grave,  like  thousands  of  inventors  before 
him. 

Of  the  few  incidents  preserved  respecting  his  private  life,  there  are  two 
from  which  it  seems  that  he  loved  a  glass  of  goou  wine  and  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco ;  and  that,  to  obtain  them,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  tavern. 
Let  not  those  who  eschew  such  things  complain  of  us  for  unnecessarily 
mentioning  them,  for  Savery's  first  experiments  on  steam  were  made  in  a 
bar-room,  with  a  wine  flask  and  a  tobacco  pipe.  At  such  a  place  and  with 
such  implements  he  is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  his  famous  machine.  The  circumstance  has  not  been  commonly  known, 
or  some  scientific  Boniface  would,  long  ere  now,  have  adopted  Savery's 
head  for  a  sign ;  and  artists  would  have  made  him,  in  the  act  of  experi- 
menting, the  subject  of  a  picture.  There  is  a  rich  but  neglected  field  for 
historical  painters  in  the  facts  and  incidents  connected  with  the  origin  and 
development  of  useful  mechanism. 

According  to  Desaguliers,  Savery  declared  that  he  found  out  the  power 
of  steam  by  chance,  and  in  the  following  manner:  "  Having  drank  a  flask 
of  Florence  [wine]  at  a  tavern,*  and  thrown  the  empty  flask  upon  the  fire, 
he  caird  for  a  bason  of  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  perceiving  that  the 
little  wine  left  in  the  flask  had  Glled  up  the  flask  with  steam,  he  took  the 
flask  by  the  neck  and  plunged  the  mouth  of  it  under  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  bason ;  and  the  water  of  the  bason  was  immediately  driven 
up  into  the  flask  by  the  pretiure  tftke  air"*^   This  illustration  of  the  ascent 
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of  water  into  ■ 
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■  tmmI  from  which  (ba  air  hvl  been  axpellad  by  Moam,  wm 
of  coune  not  new  in  Saverv'a  time,  tJibDugh  it  appears  to  have  been  w 
to  hiin.  Swilser  given  a  different  account.  "  The  first  hint  from  which 
ii  is  saicj  he  tnok  tEis  engine  was  from  a  tobacco  pipe,  which  he  imniers'd 
to  wush  or  cool  it,  as  is  snmeiimes  done  :  he  discover'd  by  the  rarelaction 
at'  tlie  air  in  the  tube,  by  tho  beat  or  steam  of  the  water  and  the  graviiatiua 
or  impulse  of  the  exterior  air,  that  the  water  was  made  to  spring  through 
the  tube  of  the  pipe  in  a  wonderful  surprising  manner."*  It  was  an  old 
pracdce  of  veteran  smokers,  when  their  (clay)  pipes  became  blackened 
through  use,  and  more  particularly  when  choked  or  furred  up,  to  plaoo 
them  in  a  bright  fire  till  they  became  red  hot,  then  lo  remove  and  alloir 
tiiem  Id  cool.  13y  this  operation  they  were  whitened  and  purified  like  thfl 
incombustible  cloth  of  the  ancients,  which  was  cleansed  in  the  same  way. 
But  frequently  when  taken  from  the  fire  the  months  of  the  pipes  were 
plunged  slowly  into  water ;  sieam  was  thas  formed,  and  rushmg  through 
the  tulies,  was  sometimes  preceded,  often  accompanied,  and  sometimo 
followed  by  jets  of  water.  There  are  however  different  causes,  and  far 
from  obvious  ones,  for  the  liquid  issuing  through  tobacco  pipes  under  stieh 
circumstances,  go  that  it  i*  ditficult  to  perceive  what  inference  Savery  drev 
from  ihe  experiment. 

But  whatever  may  have  led  Savery  to  the  subject  of  steam,  he  had  to 
&r  matured  his  ideas  respecting  its  application  lo  raise  water  as  to  erect 
several  engines,  and  to  secure  * 
patent  as  early  as  1698.  In  Juna 
of  the  following  year  he  submitted 
a  working  model  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, ana  made  successful  experi- 
ments with  it  at  the  same  time.  A 
figure  of  this  engine  was  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  that  year,  and 
maysJso  be  found  !n  the  first  volume 
of  Lowthorp's  Abridgment.  No. 
103  is  a  copy.  It  confcted  of  a 
close  boiler,  B,  set  in  a  brick  fumacs 
A,  and  two  receivers  1)  I>  supportr 
ed  on  a  stand,  and  made  of  strong 
copper  and  air-tight.  A  suction  pipe 
whose  lower  end  c 


well,  or  other  place  whence  water 
is  to  be  raised,  (which  may  be  abont 
24  feet  below  D  D)  and  whose  up- 
per part,  divided  into  two  branches, 
communicates  with  tlie  lop  of  the 
receivers.  Each  branch  is  furnished 
with  a  valve  at  £  E,  opening  up 
wards,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
returning  when  once  raised.  The 
low'er  part  of  the  forcing  pipe  G  has 

also  two  br«nchea,FF,which  communicate  with  the  ^i/'ons  of  the  receivers, 

sad  these  branches  have  also  valves,  E  B.  like  the  others  opening  upwards. 

Each  receiver  has  a  communication  with  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler  bj 

Keam  pipes  and  cocks  C  C. 

The  operation  was  aa  follows : — The  boiler  was  two  thirds  filled  wiln 

•  Hrdmstalksk  odition  «f  1729,  pafS  325. 
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fin  m&de  ander  it  and  the  steam  raised.  One  of  tho  coclca  wu 
neU,  and  the  steam  passing  through  filled  the  receiver  by  dh 
re->  iomlv  within  it  into  the  forcing  pipe :  the  cock  was  then  cla 
iteam  within  the  receiver  soon  became  condensed  hy  the  cold  air 
t  with  its  exterior  surface,  or  by  piuring'  euld  water  upun  it; 
produced  wititin,  and  conseigueDtly  tlie  water  in  which 
id  of  the  suction  pipe  was  immersed  was  driven  up  hy  the 
the  atmosphere  so  as  to  fill  the  void.  When  this  had  tskcn 
place  the  same  cock  was  again  opened,  and  the  steam  rushing  in  ui^ed  by 
Its  expansive  furce  the  contents  of  the  receiver  up  the  forcing  pipe.  In 
this  manner  water  wu  alternately  raised  into  and  expelled  from  both 
vessels. 

As  a  practical  miner,  and  consequently  conversant  with  the  subject  of 
raising  water  on  a  large  scale,  Savery  was  belter  (qualified  to  carry  hit 
views  into  operation  than  a  mere  philosopher.  His  first  essay  in  employinr 
■team  ^vasa  proof  of  this.  "I  have  heard  himsay  myself  [observesSwitzer] 
that  the  very  first  time  he  plav'J,  it  was  in  a  potter's  house  at  Lambeth, 
where  tho'  it  was  a  small  engme,  yet  it  [the  water]  forc'd  its  way  through 
theroof.and  struck  up  the  tiles  in  a  mannerthktsurpris'd  all  the  spectators." 


^33611 


Sometimes  Savery  employed  but  o 
engine  of  this   kind,  erected   by  him 


No.  194  represents  an 
Kensington.  A  description  of  it 
■■  New  Improvements  of  Planting 


was  first  published  by  Mr.Bradley 

«nd  Gardening."     It  is  also  figured  and  described   by  Switzer,  who 

mined  it  and  thoU] 

aecn,      lis  cfTects  ' 


ehad 


red  proportionally  greater  thar 
.  spherical  lioiler  of  the  capacity  of  forty  gallons,  and 
charged  through  the  tunnel.    B,  the  receiver,  which  held  thirteen  gallnos 
A,  the  suction  pipe,  sixteen  feet  long  and  three  inches  bore.     D,  the  ((hv- 


ing  pipe,  of  the  same   bore   and   forty  two  feet  long.     A  valve  openinff 
'  '  ced  in  A,  and  another  at  the  lower  part  of  D,  at  H.     £^ 

a  pipe,  an  inch  in  diameter.     Q-,  a  sliding  valve  nr  cock,  furnished 


upwards  was  placed  in  A,  and  another  at  the  lower  part  of  D,  ■ 

the  steam  pipe,  an  inch  in  diameter.     Q-,  a  sliding  valve  nr  cock,    _  

with  «  lever  handle.    F,  e  cock  in  the  fornng  pipe,  to  admit  cold  water 
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to  flow  upon  tbe  receiver.    A  pipe  attached  to  the  tunnel  descended  into 
the  boiler  and  served  the  purpose  of  a  gauge  cock. 

The  operation  will  be  understood  from  the  description  of  figure  No.  193. 
By  turning  the  handle  of  G  stearn  is  admitted  into  J3,  and  as  soon  as  the 
air  is  expelled  from  the  latter,  G  is  closed  and  F  opened ;  the  affusion  of 
cold  water  (see  the  figure)  quickly  condenses  the  contained  vapor,  and 
hence  the  receiver  becomes  charged  with  water  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  through  the  suction  pipe  A.  F  is  then  shut  and  G  opened, 
when  the  steam  issuing  from  the  builer  displaces  the  water  from  tne  re- 
ceiver, and  having  no  other  way  to  escape  the  liquid  is  driven  up  the  pipe 
D  into  the  reservoir  prepared  to  receive  it.  As  soon  as  all  the  water  is 
expelled  from  the  receiver,  (which  was  known  by  applying  the  hand  to 
the  lower  part,  for  it  would  be  hot)  G  is  shut  and  F  again  opened,  when 
the  operation  is  repeated  as  before. 

"  When  this  engine  begins  to  work  [says  Switzer]  you  may  raise  four  of 
the  receivers  full  in  one  minute,  which  is  fifty  two  gallons,  [less  the  quan- 
tities drawn  from  F  for  the  purposes  of  condensation] — and  at  that  rate  in 
an  hour's  time  may  be  flung  up  3120  gallons.  The  prime  cost  of  such 
an  engine  is  about  fifty  pound,  as  I  myself  have  had  it  from  the  ingenious 
author's  own  mouth.  It  must  be  noted  that  this  engine  is  but  a  small  one, 
in  comparison  of  many  others  of  this  kind  that  are  made  for  coal-works ; 
bur  tliis  is  sufficient  for  any  reasonable  family,  and  other  uses  required  for 
it  in  watering  all  middling  gardens." 

Here  is  no  provision  made  to  replenish  the  boiler  with  water  except 
through  the  tunnel :  hence  the  working  of  the  machine  had  to  be  stopped, 
and  the  steam  within  the  boiler  allowed  to  escape,  before  a  fresh  supply 
could  l)e  admitted.  Under  such  circumstances  the  boilers  were  very 
liable  to  become  injured  by  the  fire  when  the  water  became  low.  They 
were  also  exposed  to  destruction  from  another  cause,  the  force  of  the 
steam ;  for  they  had  no  safety-valves  to  regulate  it,  and  hence  the  necessity 
of  the  following  instructions :  "  When  you  have  rais'd  water  enough,  and 
you  design  to  leave  off  working  the  engine,  take  away  all  the  fire  from 
under  the  boiler,  and  open  the  cock  [connected  to  the  tunnel]  to  let  out 
the  steam,  which  would  otherwise,  was  it  to  remain  confin'd,  perhaps 
hurst  the  engine.'* 

Savery,  from  his  profession,  was  aware  of  the  want  of  an  improved 
mode  of  draining^  mines.  The  influence  of  the  useful  arts  in  enriching  a 
nation  was  then  beginning  to  be  understood.  A  stimulus  was  imparted  to 
manufactures,  and  the  demand  for  coal  and  the  ores  of  England  rapidly 
increased.  As  a  necessary  consequence  the  depth  of  the  mines  increased 
also ;  and  hence  proprietors  became  anxious  to  possess  some  device  for 
clearing  them  of  water,  and  by  which  the  old,  inefficient  and  excessively 
expensive  horse-gins  and  buckets  might  be  dispensed  with.  The  cost  of 
drainage  weis  so  great  in  some  mines,  that  their  produce  hardly  equalled 
the  cost  of  working  them  :  in  one  mine  five  hundred  horses  were  constantly 
employed.  Numerous  novel  projects  had  been  tried  and  abandoned : 
what  they  were  we  are  not  informed,  but  as  Ramseyeand  Worcester  and 
probably  others  had  proposed  Jire  machines  for  the  purpose,  steam  had 
probably  been  tried  in  some  way  or  other  and  had  failed.  Having  greatly 
unproved  his  machine,  Savery  published  an  account  of  it,  illustrated  with 
engravings,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Mincr^s  Friend;  or  a  Description 
of  an  Engine  for  Raising  Water  by  Fire,  with  an  Answer  to  the  Objections 
against  it.  London,  printed  for  S.  Crouch,  1702.  In  his  address  he  begs 
proprietors  not  to  let  the  failure  of  other  plans  prejudice  them  against  the 
trial  of  his.   "  Its  power  [he  observes]  is  in  a  manner  infinite  and  unUssi\A^ 
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wad  will  dnw  jron  wster  900  or  ■  1000  feet  high,  wen  muf  pit  wo  imf. 
-  -  '  -  •  I  dare  underuke  that  thi*  eneine  ahkll  raiwe  vnn  ••  mack  wmur 
lor  oigtit-pence,  >•  will  coit  yon  a  shilling  to  raue  the  like  with  jroor  old 
enzhies."  The  oriq^nal  figiirCB  in  the  Miner's  Friend  wera  ioarrled  in 
H'irria's  Lexicon  Technicum.  in  1704,  and  copied  into  Switxer'*  Hydn- 
itaii'Tom  1729,  and  bv  Detaguliera  in  his  Experimental  PiiiloAopfajin  17U, 
(wktch  work*  are  before  us)  and  subteijuently  into  almost  even  treatiaa 
on  tke  steam-engine.  No.  195  ii  a  reduced  copy :  the  figure  of  ibe  fim 
naa  is  an  addition. 


A  detRiled  description  of  this  elegant  appuratus  is  not  necessary,  aincv 
Its  operauon  will  be  understood  from  ibe  explflnation  of  the  two  preceding 
machines.  It  is  substantiiilly  the  tume  as  No.  193,  except  that  this  one 
hu  tiDo  boilers,  which  are  heated  by  separate  furnaces,  G  H.  The  addi 
tiona^l  boiler  G  was  designed  merely  to  supply  the  other  with  hot  water, 
and  need  not  therefore  divert  the  attention  of  the  reader  in  realiiing  ike 
working  of  the  esaential  parts.  The  upper  end  of  the  auction  pipe  shown 
at  the  month  of  the  pit  consists  of  two  branches,  which  are  connected  to 
■imilar  brHnuhcs  on  the  lower  part  of  the  forcing  pipe  N.  The  suction 
valveg  are  at  B  A,  and  the  forcing  ones  at  £  F,  all  opening  upwardi. 


Between,  these  valves  two  short  curved  tubes  connect  the  bottoms  'of  the 
receivers  I  M  with  the  branches,  as  represented,  and  two  other  bent  tubes, 
P  Q,  unite  tl^  top  of  the  receivers  with  the  boiler  H.  On  the  top  i >f  this 
Doiler,  and  forming  a  part  of  it,  is  a  stout  round  plate,  having  two  openings 
of  the  same  sixe  as  the  bore  of  the  tubes  last  mentioned.  In  tliese  open- 
ings tlie  two  steam  tubes  P  Q  terminate.  Between  the  openings,  and 
on  the  under  side  of  tJie  plate,  is  a  moveable  disk,  which  by  a  short  arm 
is  connected  to  an  axle  and  moved  by  the  long  lever  shown  on  the  top  of 
the  boiler ;  so  that  by  moving  tliis  lever  the  disk  can  be  made  to  close 
either  opening,  so  as  to  admit  or  exclude  steam  from  the  receivers,  and 
answering  every  purpojie  of  a  three-way  cock.  It  is  made  somewhat  on 
the  plan  of  the  one  in  No.  189,  page  421.  The  face  of  the  disk  is  ground 
smooth,  so  as  to  fit  close  to  the  under  side  of  the  plate,  against  which  it  is 
pressed  by  the  steanu  The  perpendicular  axle  by  which  the  disk  is  turned 
passes  through  the  plate,  and  the  opening  is  made  tight  by  a  stuffing  box. 
(The  plate  and  moveable  disk  are  represented  in  the  small  figure  at  the  top, 
one  of  the  openings  being  covered  by  the  disk  and  the  other  exposed.) 
A  small  cistern,  U,  is  placed  over  the  receivers,  and  kept  supplied  with 
cold  water  from  the  forcing  pipe  by  means  of  a  ball  cock,  viz.  a  cock 
that  is  opened  and  shut  by  a  ball  floating  in  the  cistern.  From  the  bottom 
of  this  cistern  a  short  pipe,  T,  proceeds ;  and  to  it  is  connected,  by  a  swivel 
joint  or  stuffing  box,  another  one  at  right  angles.  This  pipe  furnishes 
water  to  condense  the  steam  in  the  receivers,  over  both  of  which  it  can  be 
moved  by  tfie  rod  attached  to  the  plug  of  the  cock  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  upper  cistern  denotes  the  place  where  the  water  raised  by  the  engine 
is  to  be  discharged. 

A  communication  is  made  between  the  boilers  by  a  siphon  or  bent  tube, 
R,  whose  legs  extend  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  boilers.  In  the  leg 
within  the  small  boiler  is  a  valve  opening  upwards,  which  permits  the 
water  of  G  to  pass  into  H,  but  prevents  any  returning  from  the  latter. 
When  the  attenaant  wishes  to  inject  into  H  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  he 
increases  the  little  fire  kept  up  under  the  l^oiler  G,  (which  is  always  kept 
supplied  with  water  by  the  pipe  S,)  and  as  soon  as  the  liouid  boils  and 
the  force  of  the  steam  exceeds  that  in  H,  the  contents  of  G,  both  steam 
and  hot  water,  are  forced  through  the  valve ;  and  thus  H  is  kept  supplied 
without  the  action  of  the  machine  being  stopped.  The  cock  on  the  pipe 
S  is  then  opened,  the  small  boiler  again  charged,  and  the  water  becomes 
gradually  heated ;  so  that  by  the  time  it  is  wanted  in  the  other  boiler,  a 
small  addition  to  the  fuel  quickly  raises  its  temperature,  and  it  is  again 
forced  in  as  before. 

The  quantity  of  water  in  the  boilers  was  ascertained  by  gauge  cocks. 
These  were  inserted  at  the  top,  (see  figure)  and  pipes  soldered  to  them 
descended  to  different  depths.  The  principal  boiler  had  two  of  these,  the 
other  but  one. 

The  general  arrangement  of  this  engine  and  the  adaptation  of  its  various 
parts  to  each  other  are  admirable,  and  could  hardly  be  improved.  The 
obviously  good  workmanship — the  improved  form  of  the  receivers — and 
the  connection  of  these  with  the  boilers  and  pipes,  and  the  latter  with  each 
other,  by  rumpling  screws,  thus  securing  easy  access  to  the  valves — are 
highly  creditable  to  Savery  and  the  workmen  he  employed.  Every  part 
was  made  of  the  best  materials.  The  cocks,  coupling  screws,  refulator, 
valves,  and  all  the  pipes  immediately  connected  with  them,  were  of  brass; 
while  the  boilers,  receivers  and  suction  pipes  were  of  *'  the  best  hammered 
copper,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  sustain  the  force  of  the  working  engine : 
ia  short,  [continues  the  inventor]  the  engine  is  so  ikaUi3ra.\V|  vU.'^v.^^  \^ 
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perform  what  is  required,  that  even  those  of  the  raost  ordinary  and  meaneil 
capacity  may  work  it  for  some  years  without  injury,  if  not  hired  o^  eo^ 
ploy'd  by  some  base  person  on  purpose  to  destn>y  it  ;"^-tlAt  is,  by  hmtr 
tention  or  design  to  permit  steam  to  accumulate  within  the  boilers  tdl  they 
were  burst.  Some  device  to  prevent  this  was  wanting,  viz.  a  safety-valve 
or  something^  analogous  to  it;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  he  never  thoasht 
of  such  a  thing,  but  permitted  his  machine  for  lack  of  it  to  fall  into  ous> 
repute. 

The  miners  could  not  be  induced  to  adopt  it,  in  conseqnence  of  the 
danger  of  explosion.  '*  Savery  [says  Desa^liers]  made  a  great  many 
experiments  to  bring  this  machine  to  perfecuon,  and  did  erect  seven], 
which  raised  water  very  well  for  gentlemen's  seats,  but  could  not  succeed 
for  mines,  or  supplying  towns  where  the  water  was  to  be  raised  very  high 
and  in  great  quantities ;  for  then  the  steam  required  being  boiled  up  to 
such  a  strength,  as  to  be  ready  to  tear  all  the  vessels  to  pieces.  ---•-• 
I  have  known  Captain  Savery  at  York's  Buildings  make  steam  8  or  10 
times  stronger  than  common  air ;  and  then  its  heat  was  so  great,  that  it 
would  melt  common  solder,  and  its  stren^h  so  great  as  to  blow  open 
several  of  the  joints  of  his  mnchine ;  so  that  he  was  forced  to  be  at  the 
pains  and  charge  to  have  all  his  joints  soldered  with  spelter  or  hard  solder." 
Ex.  Philos.  ii,  4G7. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  respecting  the  origin  of  this  famoui 
engine ;  some  writers  contending  that  it  was  wholly  Savery's  own,  others 
that  he  derived  it  from  one  of  Worcester's,  or  from  the  Century  of  In- 
ventions. Desaguliers  aseerts  that  Savery,  to  conceal  its  origin,  '*  bought 
up  all  the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  books  that  he  could  purchase  in  Pater- 
noster Row,  and  elsewhere,  and  burn'd  'em  in  the  presence  of  the  gentle- 
man  his  friend,  who  told  me  this."  But  as  Savery  denied  being  indebted 
to  any  one  for  it,  and  as  lie  was  certainly  a  man  o^  great  mechanical  genius, 
it  is  probable  that  the  doctor  was  imposed  upon  by  his  informant.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Savery  would  have  committed  such  an  act  in  the  presence 
of  a  witness,  when  there  was  not  only  no  necessity  for  one,  but  every 
possible  inducement  for  secrecy.  Many  years  before  the  publication  of 
this  charge  by  Desaguliers  (in  1744)  the  opinion  was  prevalent  that  the 
machine  was  not  orifi:inal  with  Savery.  In  1729  Switzer  remarks,  "others 
say  that  the  learned  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  liis  Century  of  Inventions, 
which  book  I  have  not  seen,  gave  the  first  hint  for  this  raising  of  water." 
(Hydr.  325.)  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  Math.  Dictionary,  assorts,  though  on  what 
authority  we  know  not,  that  Savery  knew  more  of  Moreland's  experiments 
than  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge ;  and  Desaguliers  maintains  that  he 
invented  the  story  of  the  experiment  with  the  wine  flask  "  to  make  people 
believe  that  he  had  not  got  the  idea  from  Worcester's  Century  of 
Inventions," 

In  reply  to  the  above  it  may  be  remarked,  that  independently  of  those 
coincidences  of  thought  that  always  have  and  will  happen  to  inventors, 
there  are  circumstances  which  strongly  corroborate  Savery's  own  account 
In  the  first  place,  the  experiment  with  the  wine  flask  was  one  very  likely 
to  occur  in  the  manner  he  has  mentioned,  and  to  a  mind  like  his  would 
naturally  lead  to  a  practical  application  of  it.  His  thoughts,  we  are  told, 
"  were  always  employed  in  hydrostatics  or  hydraulics,  or  in  the  improve- 
ment of  water-works."  Then  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  much  of 
a  reader :  had  he  been  conversant  with  books,  he  would  not  have  proposed 
the  propulsion  of  vessels  with  paddle-wheels  as  new.  These  occurred  to 
him  as  they  have  done  to  thousands  in  every  age  when  devising  means  to 
increase  the  speed  of  boats ;  and  bo  it  may  have  been  with  his  steam  ma* 
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ehifie :  a  device  like  it  would  natarall^  be  the  result  of  the  experiment 
with  the  wine  flask,  and  even  without  it,  when  his  thoughts  were  once 
directed  to  raising  water  by  steam.  Moreover,  Savei^  was  ignorant  of 
tbe  safety-valve,  the  very  thing  wanted  to  remove  the  most  formidable 
objection  to  his  machine ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  shown,  he  might  have 
found  it  in  some  popular  works  on  chemistry  and  distillation, — besides 
which,  Papin's  improved  application  of  it  had  been  published  several 
years.  (The  single  machine  figured  No.  194  was  erected  by  Savery 
himself  as  late  as  1711  or  '12,  and  it  had  no  safety-valve.) 

But  whether  he  derived  the  hint  from  Worcester  or  not,  he  is  entitled 
to  all  the  honor  he  has  received.  He  was  the  first  effectually  to  introduce 
the  device,  and  the  first  to  publish  a  description  of  it  in  detail.  He  con- 
cealed nothing,  but,  tike  a  sensible  and  practical  man,  explained  the  whole, 
and  left  it  to  its  own  merits.  No  one's  claims  to  a  place  in  the  history  of 
the  steam-engine  were  better  earned,  whether  he  bo  considered  the  r^in 
ventor,  or  improver  only  of  Worcester's  68lh  proposition.  There  are 
several  points  of  resemblance  in  the  characters  of  Savery  and  Oliver  Evans. 
By  their  energy  and  indomitable  perseverance  iheyjbrred  their  inventions 
into  public  notice  in  spite  of  public  apathy,  and  so  worked  their  way  into 
the  temple  of  honorable  fame.  Both  published  curious  pamphlets,  that 
will  preserve  their  names  and  inventions  from  oblivion. 

But  Savory's  steam-engine  does  not  belone  to  the  same  family  as  the 
mndern  one,  nor  can  he  be  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  invention  of  the 
latter,  except  so  far  as  making  his  contemporaries  more  familiar  M'ith  the 
mechanical  pmpcrties  of  aqueous  vapor.  'Tis  true  he  employed  this  fluid 
in  close  vessels,  and  so  far  ho  succeeded ;  but  his  ideas  seem  to  have  l>cen 
wholly  confined  to  its  application  to  raise  water,  and  in  the  most  direct 
manner — hence  he  never  thought  o^pittons.  Had  he  turned  his  attention  to 
impart  motion  to  one  of  these,  he  would  have  left  little  for  his  successors 
to  do ;  but  as  it  was,  he  did  not  lead  engineers  any  nearer  to  the  piston 
engine.  He  proposed  to  propel  machinery  by  discharging  the  water  he 
raised  upon  an  overshot  wheel ;  hence  his  patent  was  *'  for  raising  water, 
and  occasioning  motion  to  all  sorts  of  mill  work."  But  this  was  obviously 
an  afterthought,  an  accidental  result,  rather  than  one  originally  designed 
or  looked  for.  A  piston  and  cylinder  only  could  have  given  his  machine 
a  permanent  place  in  the  arts,  either  as  a  hydraulic  or  a  motive  one.  He 
acromplirthed  almost  all  that  could  be  realized  without  them.  The  most 
■plendid  talents  of  the  present  limes  could  have  done  little  more.  Papin 
aoandoned  the  piston  and  cylinder,  and  in  doing  so  quenched  a  halo  of 
glory  that  would  have  shone  round  his  name  for  ever ;  and  Savery,  for 
want  of  them,  notwithstanding  his  ingenuity,  perseverance  and  partial 
•uecc»«s,  lived  to  si*e  his  device  in  a  great  measure  laid  aside.  Savery 
died  about  the  year  1716. 

As  Savery's  engine  Ix'came  known,  several  additions  to  and  modifica- 
tions of  it  were  proposed.     A  few  of  these  may  be  noticed  :*- 

Drs.  Desagiiliers  and  Gravesande,  from  some  experiments,  concluded 
that  single  engines  were  more  economical  than  double  ones— a  single 
receiver  being  **empri»*d  three  times  whilst  two  succeeding  ones  [of^  a 
double  engine]  could  be  emptied  but  once  a  piece."  Of  single  enginef 
Desai^iliers  erected  seven  lN>tween  the  years  1717  and  1744.  "The  first 
was  for  the  late  Czar,  Peter  1.  for  his  ganlen  at  Pelersburgh,  where  it 
was  set  up.  The  boiler  of  this  engine  was  spherical,  (as  they  mu^t  all  be 
in  this  way,  when  the  steam  is  much  stronger  than  air)  and  held  UMweea 
five  and  six  hogsheads ;  and  the  receiver  held  one  hogshead,  and  was 
fillad  ami  emptied  four  timat  m  a  minute.     Tha  water  was  drawn  op  by 
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tuetion  or  tlie  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  29  feet  higK  out  at^  well,  ui 
then  pressed  up  1 1  feet  higher.  Another  engine  of  this  sort  which  I  pot 
up  for  a  friend  about  fivre  and  tNventy  years  aeo,  [1719]  drew  up  the  water 
29  feet  from  the  well,  and  then  it  was  forced  up  by  the  preMure  of  iha 
steam  24  feet  higher/'  &c.  But  these  *'  improved  "  engines  diflered  in 
reality  but  little  from  Savery*s  single  one,  No.  194.  Desaguliers  famished 
his  boiler  with  Papin*s  steelyard  safety-valve;  a  three-wey  cock  altematdj 
admitted  steam  into  the  receiver  and  water  from  the  forcing  pipe  to  con- 
dense it :  in  other  respects  the  en^nes  were  much  the  same.  Saveiy 
made  no  provision  to  secure  his  boilers  from  being  exploded ;  bat  tM 
safety-valve  was  not  always  a  preventive  in  former  times,  any  more  than 
at  present.  "  About  three  years  ago  [says  Desaguliers]  a  man  who  wu 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  engine,  and  without  any  instructiiMiife  * 
undertook  to  work  it ;  and  having  hung  the  weight  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  steel-yard,  in  order  to  collect  more  steam  to  make  his  work  the  quicker, 
he  hung  also  a  very  heavy  plumber's  iron  upon  the  end  of  the  steel-yard: 
the  consequence  prov*d  fatal,  for  after  some  time  the  steam,  not  being  able 
with  tlie  Siifety-clack  to  raise  up  the  steel-yard  loaded  with  all  this  udo- 
sual  weiirlit,  bunif.  (he  boder  with  a  great  explosion,  and  kill'd  the  poor 
man."     Exp.  Philos.  ii,  4S9. 

In  a  double  engine  by  Leopold,  A.  D.  1720,  the  receivers  \irere  placed 
below  the  water  they  were  to  raise :  hence  the  principle  of  condensatioo 
was  not  required — for  as  soon  as  the  steam  expelled  the  contents  of  a  re- 
ceiver, a  communication  was  opened  between  the  upper  part  of  the  lattei 
and  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  allow  the  steam  to  esca(>e  and  a  fresh  supply 
of  water  to  enter  below.  He  produced  a  rotary  movement  by  dischargug 
the  water  into  the  buckets  of  a  water-wheel. 

When  steam  is  admitted  into  a  receiver,  a  portion  is  immediately  con 
densed  by  the  low  temperature  of  the  vessel  and  the  cold  water  within; 
BO  that  not  till  a  film  or  thin  stratum  of  hot  water  is  thus  formed  on  the 
surface,  can  the  full  f  »rce  of  the  vapor  be  exerted  in  expelling  the  contents. 
This  waste  of  steam  is  not  however  so  groat  as  might  he  imagined,  because 
the  water  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  still  remains  on  the  surface, 
having  become  lighter  than  the  mass  below  by  the  accession  of  heat,  and 
consc(pjontIy  preventing  the  heat  from  descending :  yet  various  attempts 
were  made  to  interpose  some  non-conducting  substance  between  the  steam 
and  the  water.  Papin,  as  we  have  seen,  used  a  floating  piston.  In  1766, 
Mr.  Blakey,  an  enterprising  English  mechanic,  took  out  a  patent  fortho 
application  of  a  stratum  of  oil  or  air.  To  use  these  he  made  some  corres- 
ponding alterations  in  the  receiver;  but  the  advantages  were  not  so  great 
as  had  been  expected.  Blnkey  also  introduced  a  new  boiler,  consisting 
of  tubes  or  cylinders  completely  filled  with  water  and  imbedded  in  the 
fire.  It  caused  considerable  excitement  among  scientific  men,  but  the 
danger  arising  from  them,  and  the  explosion  of  one  or  more,  caused  them 
to  be  laid  aside.  He  spent  several  years  in  France,  where  he  erected 
some  of  his  engines,  lie  wrote  on  several  subjects  connected  with  the 
arts.  There  is  a  copious  and  interesting  extract  from  his  Dissertation  on 
the  Invention  and  Progress  of  Fire  Machinery,  in  the  Gt^ntlemen's  Maga- 
cine  for  1792.  page  502. 

Other  modifications  of  Savery's  engine  were  made  previous  to  and 
about  Bhikey's  time,  of  which  no  particular  accounts  are  now  extant.  In 
his  Comparisons  of  French  and  English  Arts,  (article  Horology)  Blakey 
says,  "About  1748  another  Swiss,  named  Rivatz,  appeared  in  Paris: 
ho  understood  all  the  known  principles  and  methods  for  regulating  time  in 
•quai  paru,  to  which  he  added  othen  of  his  invention. And  I 
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can  say  without  pretending  to  prejudice  any  one*8  merit,  that  I  neTer 
met  with  an^  French  or  English  man  who  had  so  much  ingenuity  and 
knowledge  in  mechanical,  hydraulic,  ^e  machinery  principles,  &c.  as  Ri  • 
▼atz."  (Gent.  Mag.  1702,  pap  404.) 

In  1734  M.  Grcnsanne,  a  French  gentleman,  made  some  improvements 
on  Savery's  engine,  and  by  additional  mechanism  rendered  it  seff-ading. 
The  alternate  descent  of  two  vessels  of  water  opened  and  closed  the 
cocks,  on  much  the  same  principle  as  that  exhibited  in  Fludd's  pressure 
engine,  page  354.  (Machines  Approuve^s,  tome  vii,  222,)  In  1740  M. 
De  Mourn,  a  Portuguese,  accomplidhcd  the  same  thing  by  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  a  copper  ball  or  float  within  the  receiver;  but  the  device  was 
Coo  complicated  for  practical  purjioses.  It  is  figured  and  described  by 
Smoaton  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xlvii,  437,  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  Harris's  Dictionary  of  the  Arts,  and  in  other  EngUtfh  works.  In 
1766,  Cambray  de  Rigny,  an  Italian,  made  some  additions  to  Savery's 
engine  so  as  to  make  it  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  manual  assistance. 
Prof<2ssor  Francoid,  of  Lausanne,  having  been  conrulted  respecting  the 
draining  of  an  extensive  marsh  between  the  lakes  Neuchatel,  Bienne  and 
Morat,  adopted  a  fire  engine  on  Savery*s  plan,  and  which  he  made  self- 
acting  by  a  more  simple  device  than  either  of  the  preceding.  A  descrip- 
tion and  good  figure  of  his  machine  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Repertory  of  Arts,  (1794)  page  203.  Nuncarrow's  improvement  on 
Savery*s  is  described  in  the  American  Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  i,  209,  in 
Tilloch*s  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  ix,  300,  and  in  Galloway's  History  of  the  Steam- 
£ngine.  An  English  patent  was  issued  in  1805  to  James  Boaz,  and  an- 
other in  1S19  to  Mr.  Pontifex,  both  for  improvements  on  Savory's  engine. 
For  further  information  see  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  Nicholson's  Journal, 
vol.  i,  419,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

"  A  commodious  way  of  substituting  the  action  of  fire  instead  of  the 
force  of  men  and  horses  to  move  machines,"  was  proposed  in  1699,  by  M. 
Amontons,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  useful  members  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  named  his  machine  ajire  mill.  It  resembled 
a  large  wheel,  supported  on  a  horizontal  axis,  but  was  composed  of  two 
concentric  hollow  rings,  each  of  which  was  divided  by  partitions  into  a 
dozen  separate  cells.  The  small  or  interior  ring  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  axis,  and  the  cells  communicated  with  each  other  through 
openings  made  in  the  partitions  and  covered  by  valves  or  clacks.  The 
cells  of  the  exterior  rings  had  no  communication  with  each  other,  but  a 
pi|>e  from  each  connected  them  with  the  inner  ones.  The  outer  cells 
contained  air,  and  al)out  one  half  of  the  inner  ones  contained  water.  The 
object  was  to  keep  this  water  always  on  one  side,  that  its  weight  might 
act  tangentially,  and  so  cause  the  wheel  to  revolve,  and  the  machine  con- 
nected to  it.  A  furnace  was  built  close  to  a  portion  of  the  periphery,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  wheel  was  immersed  in  water,  to  a  depth  equal  to 
that  of  the  exterior  cells.  When  the  fire  was  kindled,  the  air  in  the  cell 
against  which  the  flame  impinged  became  rareBed,  and,  by  means  of  a 
pipe  communicating  with  an  inner  cell  hehw  the  axle,  forced  the  water 
contained  in  that  cell  into  an  upper  one.  This  caused  that  side  of  the  wheel 
to  preponderate,  which  brought  another  air  cell  in  contact  with  the  fire, 
and  the  fluid  becoming  expanded  by  the  heat  forced  up  the  contents  of 
another  of  the  inner  cells  into  a  higher  one,  as  before  :  in  this  way  every 
part  of  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  was  brought  in  succession  in  contact 
with  the  fire,  and  the  water  in  the  inner  cells  kept  constantly  rising  on 
MM  aide  of  the  wheel,  thus  causing  the  latter  to  revolve.     The  air  in  the 
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outer  cells  was  cooled  as  they  passed  through  the  water  in  which  the 
lower  part  of  the  wheel  dipped. 

This  device  of  Amoiitons  is  rather  an  air  than  a  steam  machine.  It 
hardly  belongs  to  this  part  of  our  subject ;  but  as  it  may  be  considered 
the  type  of  most  of  the  steam  wheels  subseouentl^  brought  forward,  we 
have  been  induced  to  notice  it  here.  As  a  theoretical  device,  it  is  highly 
meritorious,  but  as  a  practical  one,  of  little  value.  There  is  in  Martyn  and 
Chambers'd  abridged  History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  Lond. 
1742,  a  full  account  of  this  wheel,  and  of  the  experiments  from  which  it 
was  deduced.     (Sec  vol.  i,  69.)     It  was  simplified  by  Leopold. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century  there  lived  m  Dartmouth,  a  small 
seaport  town  on  the  English  channel,  two  mechanics  who  combined  their 
energies  to  devise  a  machine  for  raising  water  by  means  of  steam.  Their 
names  were  Thomas  Nevvcomcn  and  John  Cawley ;  the  first  a  blacksmith, 
but  sometimes  called  an  ironmonger,  the  latter  a  plumber  and  glazier. 
The  circumstances  that  led  them  to  the  subject  have  not  been  recorded, 
nor  have  the  particular  contributions  of  each  been  specified.  Their  efibrts 
were  however  eminently  successful,  for  to  them  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  permanently  established  the  employment.of  steam  as  a  mechanical 
agent.  The  date  of  the  commencement  of  their  efforts  is  unknown,  but 
from  the  observation  of  a  contemporary  writer  it  seems  to  have  been  as 
early  as  the  first  attempts  of  Savery. 

The  principal  objection  of  miners  to  Savery's  machine,  viz.  the  enor- 
mous force  of  the  steam  required,  and  the  consequent  frequent  explosion 
of  tlie  boilers,  &c.  was  completely  avoided  by  Newcomen  and  Cawley; 
for  they  used  bteam  of  little  or  no  greater  force  than  cooks  do  in  common 
cauldrons — hence  it  could  never  explode  a  boiler  or  endanger  human  life. 
SavtTy's  engine  had  other  disadvantages.  It  was  required  to  be  placed 
within  a  mine  or  pit,  and  in  no  case  farther  from  the  bottom  than  25  or  30 
feet ;  wliereas  Newcomen  and  Cawley's  was  erected  on  the  surface,  near 
the  mnuth  of  the  shaft.  Moreover,  m  those  mines  which  were  pren- 
ously  d mined  by  pumps,  it  could  be  used  to  work  these  as  before,  without 
any  additional  cost  for  new  pipes  and  pumps ;  the  engine  in  such  cases  merely 
superseding  the  horses  and  their  attendants.  Instead  of  applying  steam 
liktj  Savt'ry  (lirectly  to  the  water  to  be  raised,  these  mechanics  made  use 
of  it  to  give  motion  to  a  piston  and  vibrating  beam,  and  through  these  to 
common  ])ump  rods ;  hence  the  device  may  be  considered  rather  for  im- 
parting motion  to  machines  proper  for  raising  water,  than  as  one  of  the 
latter. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  Newcomen  had  some  correspondence  respecting 
his  macliine  with  Dr.  Hooke,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  what  Papin 
had  previously  done.  This  however  might  very  well  consist  with  the 
idea  of  giving  motion  to  a  pisU/n  originating  with  himself  or  partner;  yet 
as  their  labors  were  subsequent  to  those  of  the  French  philosopher,  their 
claims  to  it,  if  they  ever  made  any,  could  not  be  sustained.  Their  machine 
in  its  essential  features  is  a  copy  of  Guerricke's,  and  the  mode  of  producing 
a  vacuum  under  the  piston  similar  to  Papin's ;  but  as  Papin  did  not  suc- 
ceed, the  r^iniroduction  of  a  device  similar  to  his,  and  its  successful  appli- 
cation to  the  important  purpose  of  draining  mines,  belong  wholly  to  them; 
and  the  merit  of  doing  this  was  certainly  much  gn*ater  than  can  ever  be 
claimed  for  the  abortion  of  Papin.  Fulton  did  not  invent  steam  boats, 
but  he  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  their  utility  and  to  introduce  them  into 
use  here  after  they  had  l>een  tried  and  abandoned  in  Europe. 

It  nhould  not  lie  supposed  that  the  piston  engine  would  not  have  been 
realized  at  the  close  of  the  17th  or  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  if  Papin 
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uid  Newcomen  had  not  lived.  The  spirit  of  ioqniry  that  waa  abroad  is 
their  days,  and  the  number  of  ingenious  men  engaged  in  devising  means 
to  employ  steam  as  a  motive  agent,  would  assuredly  have  soon  brought  it 
into  use.  Indeed,  every  improvement  in  tlie  application  of  steam  aeema 
to  have  been  always  perceived  by  some  contemporary  projectors,  among 
whom  the  contest  of  maturing  it  was,  as  in  a  race,  one  of  speed.  "  Watt 
[observes  Prof.  Renwick]  found  a  competitor  in  Gainsborough,  sjid  but  a 
few  weeks  vrould  have  placed  Stevens  on  the  very  eminence  where  Fulton 
now  stands."  The  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  increase  of  English 
tn&nufacturea,  and  the  general  want  of  some  substitute  for  animal  labor, 
were  all  then  favonble  to  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine.  "  Had 
the  mines  of  Cornwall  been  stiil  wrought  near  the  surface,  Savery  or  New- 
comen would  hardly  have  found  a  vent  for  their  engines.  Had  not  th« 
manufocturera  of  England  been  wanting  in  labor-saving  machinery,  On 
double-acting  engine  of  Watt  would  have  been  suited  to  no  useful  appli- 
cation. A  very  few  yean  earlier  than  the  voyage  of  Fulton  [to  Albany] 
the  Hudson  could  not  have  furnished  trade  or  travel  to  support  a  steam 
boat,  and  the  Mississippi  was  in  possession  of  dispersed  horde*  of  savagw." 


The  above  figure  will  sufficiently  expla 
of  Newcomen  tod  Cawley'i  firat  engine ,  i 
£9 
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already  noticed,  will  enable  the  reader  to  do  jnatiGe  to  all  concerned.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  although  steam  is  an  essential  agent,  it  is  not  the 
primum  mobile  of  the  apparatus :  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  the 
first  mover,  and  to  excite  this  only  was  steam  employed. 

A,  in  the  figure,  (No.  196)  represents  a  vibrating  beam  with  arched 
ends  or  sectors,  from  one  of  which  the  main  pump  rod  is  suspended  by  a 
chain.  This  rod  descends  into  the  mine  or  pit,  and  is  connected  to  as 
many  other  rods  as  there  are  pumps  to  be  worked.  A  counterpoise  or 
heavy  weight  m  is  fixed  to  the  rod,  so  as  to  depress  it  and  raise  the  other 
end  of  the  beam  in  the  position  represented,  a,  the  steam  cylinder,  open 
at  top,  its  sides  being  surrounded  by  another,  and  the  space  between  tliem 
containing  water,  r,  the  piston  rod  and  piston,  attached  to  the  beam  by 
a  chain,  b,  the  boiler,  c,  gauge  cock.  N,  safety  valve  with  weights 
placed  directly  upon  it.  <2,  a  cock  to  admit  steam  into  the  cylinder,  e,  a 
pipe  and  cock  to  convey  the  water  round  a,  into  the  well  or  tank  o,  f^  % 
pipe  and  cock  to  supply  cold  water  to  condense  steam  in  the  cylinder.  A, 
another  pipe  and  cock  to  furnish  occasionally  a  little  water  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  piston,  to  prevent  air  from  passing  between  the  packing  and 
sides  of  the  cylinder :  this  water  was  kept  at  the  depth  of  about  two  inches. 
^  ^,  a  pipe  proceeding  from  one  of  the  pumps  in  the  pit  to  supply  the  small 
cistern  with  water,  jy,  a  pipe  to  convey  the  steam  condensed  withm  a 
into  the  tank  o.     to  the  ash  pit.     x  x,  flues  round  the  boiler. 

Fire  being  applied  to  the  boiler  and  steam  generated,  the  cock  d  is 
opened  and  the  cylinder  filled  with  steam,  provision  being  made  for  the 
escape  of  the  air  previously  within,  d  is  then  closed  and  y  opened,  by 
which  cold  water  from  the  cistern  is  admitted  to  flow  round  a  :  this  con- 
denses the  vapor  within,  and  a  vacuum  being  thus  formed  under  the  piston, 
the  Utter  is  pushed  down  by  the  atmosphere ;  consequently  the  opposite 
end  of  the  beam  is  raised,  and  with  it  the  pump  rods  and  the  load  oi  water 
with  which  they  are  burthened.  y*  is  now  closed  and  d  again  opened, 
when  the  counterpoise  m  preponderates,  the  piston  is  raised,  the  cylinder 
again  filled  with  steam,  and  the  operation  repeated.  But  previous  to  the 
admission  of  vapor  the  second  time  into  the  cylinder,  the  cocky*  is  closed 
and  the  one  on  pipe  e  opened,  to  allow  the  water  between  the  cylinders 
to  escape  into  the  tank  o,  this  water  having  become  heated  by  its  contact 
with  a.  As  soon  as  the  cylinder  is  charged  anew  with  steam,  a  fresh 
supply  of  cold  water  to  condense  it  is  admitted  by  again  opening  yi 

The  amount  of  force  thus  excited  depends  upon  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  a,  or  the  area  of  its  piston,  and  the  state  of  the  vacuum  made 
under  tlie  latter.  The  dimensions  of  a  must  therefore  be  proportioned  to 
the  resistance  to  be  overcome— to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  raised  from 
a  mine,  and  the  height  at  which  it  is  to  be  discharged — and  to  render  an 
engine  of  the  kind  effective,  the  whole  of  the  steam  in  a  should  be  con- 
densed, and  as  quickly  as  possible.  These  conditions  were  not  very  well 
fulfilled  by  the  apparatus  as  figured  above.  Time  was  required  for 
the  cold  water  between  the  cylinders  to  extend  its  influence  from  the  cir- 
Ciimference  to  the  centre  of  the  inner  one,  in  order  completely  to  condense 
the  vapor ;  hence  the  movements  were  extremely  slow,  the  strokes  seldom 
exceeding  seven  or  eight  per  minute.  An  accidental  circumstance  pointed 
out  the  remedy,  and  greatly  increased  the  effect.  As  the  engine  was  at 
work,  the  attendants  were  one  day  surprised  to  see  it  make  several  strokes 
much  quicker  than  usual ;  and  upon  searching  for  the  cause,  they  found, 
say>  Desagullers,  **  a  hole  in  the  piston  which  let  the  cold  water  [kept 
UBOQ  the  piston  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  at  the  packing]  into  the  inside 
of  the  cylinder."     The  water  falling  through  the  steam  condensed  it  ai- 
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most  imtant&neoosly,  and  produced  a  vacuum  with  far  leas  water  than 
when  applied  to  the  exterior  of  the  cylinder.  This  led  Newcomen  to 
remove  the  outer  cylinder,  and  to  insert  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  y*  into 
the  bottom  of  a,  so  that  on  opening  the  cock  y*  a  jet  of  cold  water  was 
projected  through  the  vapor.  This  beautiful  device  is  the  origin  of  the 
injection  pipe  still  used  in  low-pressure  engines. 

Newcomen  and  Cawley's  engine,  as  figured  page  465,  was  improved  in 
several  parts  in  1712,  and  soon  after  adopted  as  a  hydraulic  machine  for 
draining  the  coal  and  iron  mines  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Very 
elaborate  engravings  of  some  used  in  French  mines  may  be  seen  in  tho 
folio  edition  of  Arts  et  Metiers.  See  also  Desaguliers'  Ex.  Philos.  vol.  ii, 
and  Switzer's  Hydrosutics. 

The  application  of  sectors  and  chains  to  pump  rods  did  not  originate  with 
Newcomen.  They  are  figured  by  Moxon,  and  were  probably  employed 
in  working  pumps  in  mines  previous  to  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine. 

We  have  often  thought  the  heaviest  charge  against  Savery  was  to  be 
found  in  his  conduct  towards  Newcomen  and  Cawley.  Their  machine 
was  essentially  different  from  his  in  its  principle,  construction  and  modo 
of  action,  yet  he  insisted  that  it  was  an  infringement  upon  his  patent.  Ho 
employed  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  charging  his  receivers,  by 
condensing  with  cold  water  the  steam  within  them.  So  far  as  regards 
this  mode  of  forming  a  vacuum,  (he  in  his  receivers  and  they  beneath  a 
piston)  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  two  machines,  but  no  farther ; 
and  this  plan  of  making  a  vacuum  was  not  original  with  him  any  more 
than  with  them.  It  was  no  more  a  new  device  in  his  time  than  his  paddle 
wheels  were.  The  object  of  Newcomen  and  Cawley  in  forming  a  vacuum 
was  also  quite  different  from  his;  for  they  did  not  raise  water  into  the 
vacuity,  but  employed  it  solely  to  excite  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  the  upper  side  of  a  piston,  in  order  to  impart  motion  to  common 
pump  rods.  Again,  he  used  the  expansive  force  of  high  steam  :  this  was 
the  prominent  feature  in  his  machine,  and  the  great  power  that  gave  effi- 
ciency to  it ;  but  they  did  not  use  this  power  at  all.  The  weight  of  the 
external  air,  not  the  expansive  force  of^  steam,  was  the  primum  mobile  in 
their  machine,  and  it  was  brought  into  action  by  the  vapor  of  water  at  the 
ordinary  boiling  point.  • 

But  as  they  lormed  a  vacuum  in  their  cylinder  by  the  condensation  of 
steam,  he  insisted  on  having  a  share  in  their  patent  I  The  fact  was  his 
machines  had  become  in  a  great  measure  laid  aside,  and  he  doubtless  per- 
ceived that  they  were  destined  to  be  wholly  superseded.  Desaguliers 
(in  1744)  observes  that  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  fire  engine 
were  stopped  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  it,  till  Newcomen 
and  Cawley  "  brought  it  to  the  present  form,  in  which  it  is  now  used,  and 
has  been  near  these  thirty  years."  Unless  his  name  was  included  as  a 
joint  patentee,  Savery  threatened  an  appeal  to  the  law;  and  it  is  said  his 
influence  at  court,  as  commissioner  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  gave  weight 
to  this  ungenerous  and  unjust  demand.  Newcomen  we  are  informed  was 
a  Quaker,  or  like  Cawley  a  Baptist,  and  therefore  on  principle  averse  to 
legal  controversy :  he  was  moreover  a  man  of  "  a  great  deal  of  modesty,'* 
and  so  yielded  the  poinL  The  patent  was  consequently  issued  (in  1705) 
"  to  Thomas  Newcomen  and  John  Cawley  of  Dartmouth,  and  Thomas 
Savery  of  London." 

Another  point  has  been  generally  overlooked :  wo  far  from  Newcomen's 
machine  being  an  infringement  or  improvement  upon  Savery's,  it  was  really 
imrented  as  early  if  not  earlier  than  the  latter.  Switzer  (Savery's  friend) 
says,  **  it  [Newcomen's  engine]  is  indeed  generally  said  to  Vi^  «ik\SK^fc«^v 
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nent  to  Savery's  engine,  but  lam  well  it^brm^d  that  Mr.  Neweomen  vnm 
M  early  in  his  invention,  as  Mr.  Savery  was  in  his,  only  the  latter  being 
nearer  the  court,  had  obtained  his  patent  before  the  other  knew  of  it ;  on 
which  account  Mr.  Newcomen  was  glad  to  come  in  as  a  partner  to  it." 
(Hydrostatics,  342.)     That  is,  as  a  partner  to  his  own  invention. 

To  Newcomen  and  his  associate  belongs  the  honor  of  laying  the  found- 
ation for  the  modern  engine.  The  piston  engine  of  Worcester  had  been 
forgotten,  Papin's  was  an  abortion,  and  Savery  probably  never  thought  of 
one ;  hence,  whether  the  Dartmouth  mechanicians  were  aware  of  its  pre- 
vious employment  or  not,  to  them  a  large  share  of  merit  is  justly  due. 
They  were  moreover  amiable  and  unassuming  in  their  manners,  and  seem 
to  have  passed  through  life  without  exciting  much  of  that  envy  that  em- 
bitters more  or  less  the  nights  and  days  of  successful  inventors.  From 
f  uch  men,  who  can  withhold  expressions  of  approbation  and  esteem  Y  Had 
they  been  members  of  the  Roman  church,  they  should  have  been  canonized 
-^ould  we  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  we  would  have 
masses  performed  for  the  repose  of  their  spirits— and  had  we  the  power, 
every  contributor  to  useful  mechanism  should  be  commemorated  by  an 
apotheosis. 

Cawley  died  in  1717,  but  the  date  of  Newcomen's  decease  has  not 
been  ascertained. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


^neral  adoptioB  of  lYeweomeB  and  Cawley^  eiirine->Leopold'i  machine— Staam  applied  aa  a  mover 
of  general  machinery— Wooden  and  fraaite  boilera— Generating  iteam  by  the  heat  of  the  enn— Float*— 
Oreen-hoaaee  and  dweHings  heated  by  eteam— Cooking  by  ateaa— EzplooiTO  enginee— Vapor  enginee— 
Baglieh,  French  and  American  moUre  engine*— Woiaard%  air  machine— Vapor  of  mercnry— Liqnefted 
ga*ee— Decompoeition  and  recompoaition  of  water. 

Newcomen  and  Cawley's  engines  were  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  raising  water  so  well,  that  in  a  few  years  they  were  introduced  into 
Russia,  Sweden,  France  and  Hungary ;  and  about  1760,  one  was  imported 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  old  copper  mine  near  Belleville,  New  Jersey. 
They  in  fact  imparted  a  new  and  very  beneficial  impulse  to  mining  opera- 
tions, and  quickly  raised  the  value  of^mining  stock.  Deluged  works  were 
recovered,  old  mines  deepened,  and  new  ones  opened,  in  various  districts, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  continental  Europe  :  nor  were  they  confined  to 
draining  mines,  but  were  employed  to  raise  water  for  the  use  of  towns 
and  cities,  and  even  to  supply  water-wheels  of  mills.  By  exciting  the 
attention  of  ingenious  men  to  their  improvement,  they  became  the  means 
of  extending  manufactures  generally,  and  introduced  one  which  had  never 
before  been  known  in  the  world,  vis.  the  fabrication  of  motive  engines — a 
manufacture  upon  which  the  wealth,^wer  and  happiness  of  nations  aro 
dasftiaed  in  a  great  degree  hereafter  to  depend. 


Cimp.9^ 


Ltaptt^t  R^imt. 


Leopold,  to  irl)am  we  haTe  frequently  referred,  reReeliog  on  Papin'i 
experiinenu,  suggeited  the  following  applieaUon  of  eteam  to  move  piston* 
uid  to  niM  ynieii— 


Sa.Jtl.    LMpoU>(Hifkrrw«nE>|>M.    A,D.nat. 

Two  Bteam  cylinders,  open  at  top  and  provided  with  pistons  a  h,  were 
placed  over  the  boiler  c,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  a  four-way  cock  d 
admitted  steam  ahernately  into  the  boltom  of  each.  The  pistons  wera 
connected  by  inflexible  rods  to  the  ends  of  two  working  beams,  and  to  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  beams  were  connected,  by  similar  rods,  the 
pulonsy^  of  two  forcing  pumps,  whose  lower  parts  were  placed  in  tli« 
water  to  be  raised.  An  altenilant  turned  the  plug  of  ihe  cock  to  admit 
•team  under  one  piston,  which  was  pushed  up  by  the  expansive  force  of 
the  Huid,  and  consequently  the  piston  of  the  pump  connected  to  the  same 
beam  was  forced  down,  and  the  water  in  its  chamber  driven  up  the  rising 
The  cock  was  then  turned  to  admit  steam  into  the  other  cylinder, 


whos 


s  raised  in  like 


;  at  the  same  time  o 


!  passagi 


of 


3ck  opened  a  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  first  cylinder 
and  the  external  air,  so  as  to  allow  the  steam  within  to  escape. — (See  the 

This  is  the  first  high-pressure  pistoo  engine  figured  in  books.  It  has  been 
greatly  admired,  and  yet  as  represented  it  is  useless  and  impracticable; 
tor  when  the  steam  pistons  were  once  raised  the  whole  would  remain  im- 
moveable, there  being  no  means  for  causing  them  to  descend.  Had  Leo- 
pold used  one  beam  instead  of  two,  and  placed  a  pump  and  steam  cylinder 
under  each  end,  the  device  would  have  been  complete  and  verv  efieclive. 

It  is  singular  that  the  researches  of  Leopold  had  not  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  four-way  cocks  were  used  long  before  Papio, 
to  whom  he  attributes  them. 

With  this  device  of  Leopold,  we  take  leave  of  steam  machines.  Hitherto 
they  had  been  employed  otiii/  to  raise  water,  but  the  period  was  now  ap- 
proaching when  the  agency  of  this  fiuid  as  a  first  mover  of  machinery  in. 
gBDcnl,  wa«  to  become  indefinitely  extended.  T\i«  eu^tnea  o^'^«'«'^icnfiKi;t 
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and  Leopold  were  the  links  which  connected  the  labors  of  HeroOy  Gkraj, 
Porta,  Worcester,  Moreland,  Papin  and  Savery  with  those  of  Watt.  Ther 
opened  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  crank  and  fly-wheel,  which 
cnanged  completely  the  character  of  the  old  engines.  Like  Worcester's 
and  oavery's,  Newcomen's  engine  required  the  constant  attention  of  an 
attendant  to  open  and  close  the  cocks ;  but  a  boy  named  Potter  employed 
in  this  service,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  play,  ingeniously  added  cords  to 
the  levers  by  which  the  cocks  were  turned,  and  connecting  the  other  ends 
of  the  cords  to  the  moving  beam,  rendered  the  machine  self-acting,  and 
thus  acquired  opportunities  of  joining  his  sportive  companions  unknown 
to  his  employers.  Iron  rods  were  soon  after  substituted  for  the  cords  by 
Beighton,  and  finally  Watt  and  Gainsborough,  Homblower,  Evans  and 
Trevithick,  &c.  appeared  and  made  the  steam-engine  the  great  prime 
mover  of  man. 


A  few  subordinate  devices  relating  to  steam  and  steam-engines  may  here 
be  noticed.  There  is  in  Stuart's  Anecdotes  an  historical  note  respecting 
wooden  boilers,  in  which  water  is  heated  by  furnaces  or  flues  within 
them.  They  are  traced  back  to  1663.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some 
readers  to  state,  that  they  were  in  use  in  the  preceding  century,  and  thai 
the  device  in  all  probability  dates  from  even  a  more  remote  period.  They 
are  described  in  Gresner's  **  Secrets  of  Phisicke  and  Philosophie."  In  the 
English  translation  of  1599,  by  Baker,  to  which  we  have  already  had  re- 
course, they  are  twice  figured,  and  thus  described  :  '*  A  wooden  bowle  or 
tubbe  of  a  sufficient  compasse  and  largnessc  over:  in  the  middes  of  which 
tubbe  erect  and  set  from  the  bottom  unto  the  edge  or  brinke  of  the  same, 
or  rather  above  it,  a  great  copper  vessel,  in  the  forme  of  a  hollow  pype. 
Let  a  parte  of  the  copper  pype  descende,  in  such  sort  and  manner,  that 
the  water  be  contained  betweene  the  outward  bored  wall  of  the  pype  and  the 
parte  within  of  the  tubbe :  But  within  that  parte  of  the  pype  which  de- 
acendeth  by  the  bottome  of  the  tubbe,  let  the  nre  be  put  and  kindled,  for  the 
heating  of  the  water."  Folio  25.  The  third  part  of  Glauber's  Treatise  on 
Philosophical  Furnaces  also  relates  to  wooden  boilers,  in  which  liquids 
were  heated  by  a  copper  retort  placed  in  a  Are,  and  whose  neck  was  in- 
serted in  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler,  the  liquid  circulating  through  the 
retort.     Eng.  Trans,  by  Dr.  French,  London,  1652. 

We  have  been  informed  that  an  enormous  steam  boiler  for  an  atmos- 
pheric engine  was  in  use  many  yearn  ago  at  a  copper  mine  near  Redruth, 
in  Cornwall,  England,  which  was  composed  entirely  of  large  blocks  of 
granite^  or  **  moor  stone."  The  water  was  heated  by  a  furnace,  from 
which  iron  pipes  traversed  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  water. 

The  old  chemists  often  boiled  liquids  by  the  sun's  heat,  and  a  writer  in 
the  London  Magazine  for  1750  proposed  to  substitute  the  solar  rays  for 
common  fires  in  heating  steam-engine  boilers,  viz.  by  collecting  the  rays  in 
a  focus  "  by  means  of  a  common  burning  glass,  or  a  large  concave  reflecting 
mirror  of  polished  metal,  or  perhaps  more  conveniently  by  the  newly  re- 
vived method  of  Archimedes,  which  by  throwing  the  focal  point  to  a  greater 
distance  may  be  capable  of  many  advantages  that  the  others  have  noL" 
He  anticipates  three  objections  : — 1.  "The  focus  will  vary  with  the  motion 
of  the  sun."  To  obviate  this  he  proposes  to  make  the  mirror  moveable 
by  machinery  attached  to  the  engine  itself.  2.  "  The  extreme  heat  of  the 
focal  point."  If  this  should  be  too  intense,  it  may  be  moderated  by  en- 
lar^ng  the  focus.  3.  "  The  sun  does  not  constantly  shine" — therefore  the 
•ngine  mint  atop.    This  objection,  he  remarks,  is  oommon  to  windt  tida 
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and  odier  millf ;  and  he  thinks  in  the  hot  months,  at  least,  a  steam-engine 
might  be  made  to  raise  by  the  sun's  heat  water  enough  from  a  well  to 
replenish  fish  ponds  he.  as  opportunity  served.  We  have  long  thought 
that  solar  heat  will  yet  supersede  artificial  fires  to  a  limited  extent  in  raising 
steam,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  operations  in  the  arts,  especially  in 
places  where  fuel  is  scarce.  It  is  a  more  legitimate  object  of  research 
than  one  half  of  the  new  projects  daily  brought  forward. 

The  mode  adopted  by  Watt  for  supplying  water  to  his  boilers  by  meant 
of  9i  float  attached  to  a  lever,  and  so  arranged  as  to  open  and  close  a  valve 
in  an  adjoining  cistern,  was  not  invented  by  him.  It  was  employed  by 
Mr.  Triewald,  the  Swedish  engineer,  in  1745,  in  his  apparatus  for  comma- 
nicating  heat  to  green-houses  by  steam,  and  is  described,  with  a  figure,  in 
the  Loudon  Magazine  for  1755,  p.  18 — 21. 

Heating  green-houses  by  steam  is  mentioned  by  an  English  writer  in 
1 660.  Rivius,  in  1548,  speaks  of  eolipiles  being  employed  to  impart  an 
agreeable  temperature  to  apartments  in  dwellings.  Col.  Wm.  Cook's 
"  Method  to  warm  rooms  by  the  steam  of  boiling  water,"  is  described, 
with  a  cut,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1747,  p.  171.  A  boiler  wai 
to  be  heated  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  the  steam  pipe  to  ascend  through  one 
tier  of  rooms,  and  descend  through  another,  traversing  backwards  and 
forwards  in  each  room  according  to  the  temperature  required ;  the  escape 
of  tlie  condensed  and  waste  steam  being  regulated  by  a  cock. 

A  patent  for  cooking  by  steam  was  taken  out  in  England  by  Mr.  How- 
ard in  1793.  He  named  his  apparatus  "a  pneumatic  kitchen."  Repertory 
of  Arts,  vol.  X,  147. 

There  are  two  other  classes  of  motive  machines  that  we  intended  here 
to  notice  in  some  detail ;  but  as  they  have  not  come  into  general  use,  and 
this  volume  having  already  nearly  reached  its  prescribed  limits,  a  brief 
sketch  may  suffice.  The  origin  of  most  of  them  may  be  traced  to  attempts 
to  supersede  steam  by  more  portable  fluids,  or  such  as  require  less  fuel  to 
generate.  We  allude  to  explosive  and  to  vapor  engines.  Of  all  the  devices 
to  which  the  steam-engine  has  given  birth,  none  possess  greater  interest 
than  these.  Some  were  designed  to  raise  water  directly,  and  all  of  them 
indirectly.  The  first  class  are  named  from  the  force  by  which  they  act 
being  developed  by  the  firing  (generally  under  pistons)  of  explosive  com- 
pounds. These  are  either  concrete  or  aeriform  substances,  as  gunpowder, 
a  mixture  of  hydrogen  gas  and  common  air,  &c.  Those  of  the  second 
class  are  similar  to  steam-engines,  except  that  they  are  worked  by  elastic 
fluids  evolved  from  volatile  liquids,  or  such  as  pass  easily  and  at  low  tem- 
peratures into  the  aeriform  state,  as  alcohol,  ether,  Sec. 

Explosive  like  steam  engines  have  been  made  to  act  in  two  different 
ways,  according  to  two  opposite  properties  or  effects  of  the  exploded  sub- 
stance— ^the  expansive  force  developed,  snd  the  vacuum  or  partial  vacuum 
which  succeeds.  For  the  purpose  of  explanation,  suppose  two  large  re- 
peating guns  or  muskets,  provided  with  small  charges  of  powder  only,  to 
be  secured  by  a  frame  in  a  perpendicular  position,  with  their  muzzles  up- 
wards, and  three  or  four  feet  apart.  Directly  over  them  let  there  be 
adapted  a  working  beam,  somewhat  as  in  the  last  figure,  suspended  on  a 
(hlcrum  at  an  equal  distance  from  each.  Suppose  the  ramrods  placed  in 
the  barrels  with  their  buttons  or  plugs  so  made  as  to  fill  the  bore,  and 
work  air-tight  like  the  piston  of  a  syringe  or  pump.  Let  the  upper  ends 
of  these  rods  then  be  connected  by  a  bolt  to  tne  ends  of  the  beam,  which 
should  be  at  such  a  distance  above  the  muzzles  that  when  the  plu^  of  one 
fod  IB  at  the  bottom  of  its  barrel,  that  of  the  othet  ixi».^  \3A  ^x^AXNTC^voi'^Ma 
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muzzle  of  the  other  barrel.  Now  let  that  musket  with  whose  breech  the 
plug  of  its  ramrod  is  in  contact  be  first  fired,  aod  the  rod  will  instantly  be 
forced  like  a  bullet  up  the  barrel,  and  by  its  connection  with  the  beam 
will  cause  the  other  rod  to  descend.  The  musket  in  which  this  last  rod 
moves  is  then  in  its  turn  to  be  fired  and  the  rod  forced  up  iu  the  same  way. 
Thus  the  operation  is  continued.  The  reciprocating  motion  of  the  beam 
is  converted,  if  required,  into  a  continuous  rotary  one  by  means  of  a  crank 
or  some  analogous  device. 

Engines  on  this  plan  have  not  succeeded,  nor  is  there  any  probability 
of  their  success.  There  are  apparently  insuperable  objections  to  them, 
but  which  need  not  here  be  detailed.  The  explosion  of  gunpowder  has 
therefore  been  more  frequently  employed  to  produce  a  partial  vacuum  in 
a  cylinder  when  its  piston  is  raised,  in  order  to  excite  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  to  force  it  down.  Suppose  one  or  more  openings,  covered  by 
valves  or  flaps,  were  made  near  the  upper  ends  of  the  muskets  mentioned 
above,  i.  c.  just  beneath  the  pistons  or  plugs  of  the  ramrods  when  at  the 
highest  point  in  the  barrels,  and  the  powder  exploded  when  they  are  in 
that  position:  the  sudden  expansion  would  drive  out  through  the  valves 
most  of  the  air  previously  in  the  barrel,  the  valves  would  instantly  close, 
and  the  atmosphere  would  push  down  the  rod  and  thus  raise  the  other; 
which  in  its  turn  might  be  caused  to  descend  by  exploding  the  charge 
under  it,  and  so  on  continually.  Instead  of  openings  in  the  cylinders  for 
the  escape  of  the  air,  some  experimenters  have  made  large  openings  in 
the  pistons  and  covered  them  with  flaps,  (like  the  suckers  of  common 
pumps)  so  that  when  the  explosion  ceased  the  flaps  closed  and  prevented 
the  air's  return.  Others  have  used  solid  pistons  and  removed  the  bottoms 
of  their  cylinders,  and  covered  the  openings  with  leather  flaps  so  as  to 
operate  as  valves  and  give  a  freer  exit  to  the  air  and  heated  gases.  This 
was  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Morey.  Papin  used  hollow  pistons.  The 
vacuum  produced  in  this  manner  by  gunpowder  has  always  been  very 
imperfect.  Instead  of  obtaining  a  pressure  of  14  or  15  pounds  on  the  inch, 
Papin  could  not  realize  more  than  six  or  seven. 

G-unpowder  has  also  been  applied  to  raise  water  directly,  by  exploding 
it  in  close  vessels  like  the  receivers  of  Savery,  with  a  view  to  expel  their 
contents  by  its  expansive  force,  and  also  to  produce  a  vacuum  in  order  to 
charge  them — but  with  no  useful  result. 

Explosive  mixtures,  formed  of  certain  proportions  of  an  inflammable 
gas  and  common  air,  have  been  found  to  produce  a  better  vacuum  than 
gunpowder;  for  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  that  of  the  gas  used  is  displaced 
from  the  cylinder  by  the  entrance  of  the  gas  previous  to  every  explosion, 
and  wlicn  this  takes  place  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining  air  is  expelled. 
As  yet,  however,  the  best  of  explosive  engines  have  had  but  an  ephemeral 
existence.  Besides  other  disadvantages,  the  heat  generated  by  the  flame 
attending  the  explosion  expands  the  air  that  remains,  so  as  to  diminisli 
considerably  the  effect. 

Of  vapor  engines,  the  most  promising  at  one  time  were  those  in  which 
the  moving  f6rce  was  derived  from  ether  and  alcohol.  The  former  boils 
at  about  blood  heat,  or  98^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  the  latter  at  174^, 
while  water  requires  212^.  The  vapor  of  alcohol,  it  has  been  stated, 
exerts  double  the  force  of  steam  at  the  same  temperature ;  and  if  to  this  it 
l>e  conceded  that  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  produces  equal  temperatures 
on  both  alcohol  and  water,  then  the  former  would  seem  to  be  more  econo- 
mical than  than  the  latter.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the  different  spe- 
cific gravities  of  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  the  cost  of  vaporizing  equal 
roiumes  of  each  varies  in  a  still  greater  ratio  than  their  boiling  points— 


this  cost  being  as  the  numbers  11,  4,  2 — thus  making  the  scale  preponde* 
rate  still  more  in  favor  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Why  then,  it  may  be  askod^ 
have  they  not  superseded  water  1  Principally  because  the  different  vo 
lumes  of  vapor  from  equal  quantities  of  the  three  liquids  turn  back  the 
scale  in  favor  of  steam.  A  cubic  inch  of  water  affords  1800  cubic  inches 
of  steam,  while  a  cubic  inch  of  alcohol  produces  about  600  and  ether  only 
300  inches;  hence  the  expense  of  proaucing  equal  volumes  of  vapor  (and 
that  is  the  main  point)  is  actually  in  favor  of  steam.  It  has  therefore  been 
deemed  more  economical  to  use  this  fluid  than  the  others,  even  if  they 
were  equally  cheap^to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  arising  from  such  aa 
employment  of  highly  inflammable  liquids,  and  the  practical  difHcultiei 
attending  their  application. 

In  1791,  Mr.  John  Barber  obtained  a  patent  for  an  explosive  motive 
engine  :  he  used  gas  or  vapor  from  **  coal,  wood,  oil,  or  any  other  com- 
bustible matter,"  which  he  distilled  in  a  retort,  and  "  mixed  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  atmospheric  or  common  air."  See  Repertory  of  Arts,  vol.  viii^ 
371.  Another  patent  was  issued  in  1794  to  Robert  Street,  for  an  "  in- 
flammable vapor  force,"  or  explosive  engine.  He  exploded  spirits  of 
tar  or  turpentine  mixed  with  common  air  under  a  piston,  and  forced  it 
entirely  out  of  the  cylinder,  into  which  it  was  again  returned  (by  its  own 
weight)  and  euided  by  grooves  in  the  frame  work.  Repertory  of  Arts, 
vol.  I,  154.  In  1807,  a  patent' was  granted  in  France  to  M.  De  Rivaz,  for 
another,  in  which  hydrogen  and  common  air  were  mixed  and  exploded. 
De  Rivaz  moved  a  locomotive  carriage  by  the  power  he  thus  derived. 
He  also  inflamed  the  gaseous  mixture  by  the  electric  spark.  Dr.  Jones, 
in  1814,  made  experiments  on  another.  See  Journal  ot  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute, vol.  i,  2d  series,  page  18.  Mr.  Cecil,  in  1820,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  Ihe  Camoridge  Philosophical  Society,  (Eng.)  a  description 
of  an  explosive  engine  of  considerable  merit. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Brown,  of  London,  patented  his  pneumatic  or  gas  vacuum 
en^ne.  The  veiy  sanguine  expectations  it  excited  have  now  died  away. 
It  IS  figured  and  described  in  too  many  works,  both  English  and  Ameri- 
can, to  require  insertion  here.  In  1826,  Mr.  Morey,  of  New  Hampshire, 
patented  an  explosive  engine,  and  soon  after  exhibited  a  large  working 
model  in  this  city,  (New  York)  which  we  took  several  opportunities  to 
examine.  The  piston  rods  of  two  vertical  and  open  cylinders  were  con- 
nected to  the  opposite  ends  of  a  vibrating  beam.  The  pistons  were  made 
of  sheet  copper,  m  the  form  of  plungers,  about  nine  inches  diameter,  and 
were  made  to  work  air-tight  by  means  of  a  strip  of  oiled  listing  or  cloth 
tied  round  the  upper  ends  of  the  cylinders.  This  was  all  the  packing. 
Mr.  Morey  employed  the  vapor  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  common  air. 
A  small  tin  dish  contained  the  spirits,  and  the  only  heat  he  used  was  from 
a  common  table  lamp.  By  means  of  a  crank  and  fly-wheel  a  rotary  move- 
ment was  obtained,  as  in  the  steam-engine. 

A  singular  device  for  making  the  atmospheric  changes  of  temperature 
a  means  for  raising  water,  was  devised  by  M.  Woisard.  It  consisted  of 
two  vessels,  one  above  the  other,  connected  by  a  tube.  The  lower  one, 
having  a  valve  in  its  bottom,  was  placed  in  the  water  to  be  raised.  The 
upper  vessel  was  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat,  and  within  it  was  a  bag  or 
small  balloon  containing  air,  and  a  little  ether,  or  other  volatile  liquid. 
"  As  the  atmospheric  temperature  falls,  the  balloon  will  diminish  in  bulk, 
the  surrounding:  air  will  become  rarer,  and  the  water  will  introduce  itself 
into  the  machine  through  the  valve ;  and  when  the  temperature  again 
rises,  the  pressure  exerted  within  the  machine  by  the  increasing  volume 
of  the  balloon,  will  cause  the  excess  of  water  to  flow  out."     "Wxxk^&sA  ^^* 
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ception  of  the  ether,  this  device  is  a  modification  of  the  air  machines  Not. 
174  and  175,  figured  at  page  380. 

The  vapor  of  mercury  has  been  tried  as  a  substitute  for  steam,  but 
without  much  success.     This  metal  boils  at  660^. 

Another  source  of  power  has  been  sought  in  the  tremendous  force  with 
which  the  liquefied  and  solidified  gases  expand  at  common  temperatures. 
Liquid  carbonic  acid,  at  the  low  temperature  of  329,  has  been  found  to 
exert  a  force  equivalent  to  thirty  five  atmospheres !  and  every  increment 
of  heat  adds  to  its  energy.  No  very  practical  mode  of  employing  this 
force  as  a  mechanical  agent  has  yet  been  matured. 

The  alternate  decomposition  and  recomposition  of  water  has  also  been 
suggested.  By  decomposing  this  liquid  by  galvanic  electricity,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gases  are  produced  in  the  exact  proportions  in  which  tliej 
combine  in  water.  If  these  s;ases  be  made  to  occupy  the  interior  of  a 
cylinder  when  the  piston  is  raised,  and  the  electric  spark  be  then  passed 
through  them,  they  instantly  become  condensed  into  a  few  drops  of  water, 
and  an  almost  perfect  vacuum  is  the  result,  when  the  atmosphere  acts  on 
the  piston.  The  water  is  then  to  be  reconverted  into  its  constituent  gases, 
and  the  operation  repeated.  See  "  The  Chemist,"  for  1S25.  For  further 
and  more  recent  information  respecting  motive  engines,  consult  the  Re- 
pertory of  Arts,  Hebert's  Register  of  Arts,  London  Mechanics'  Magasine, 
and  the  Journal  of  the  Franklm  Institute. 
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KOVEL  DEVICES  FOR  RAISING  WATER,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  Of 
SIPHONS,  COCKS,  VALVES,  CLEPSYDRA,  Sui.  &e. 


CHAPTER    I. 


Baojects  treated  in  the  Ifth  book — ^Lateral  eommnnication  of  motion— Thie  obeenred  by  the  enclenti-^ 
Wind  at  the  Fall*  of  Niafara— The  trombe  deaeribed->Natural  trombea— Taating  hot  Uqnide— Water- 
•poat*— Various  operation!  of  the  human  moutli — Currenu  of  water— Gulf  •tream— Large  rJTrra    Ad 
ventoree  of  a  bottio— £jcperimentf  of  Ventari — Expenditure  of  water  from  Tarioua  formed  i^utafee 
Contracted  Tein— Cause  of  increaaed  discharfe  from  conical  tnbei    Sale  of  a  water  power— Rofnlatiea 
efthe  ancient  Romans  to  prerent  an  excess  of  water  from  beinf  drawn  bj  pipes  ttom  the  aqueducts. 

In  this  book  we  propose  to  notice  some  devices  for  raising  water  that 
are  either  practically  useful,  or  interesting  from  their  novelty  or  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  act.  An  account  of  siphons  is  added,  and  also 
remarks  on  cocks,  pipes,  valves,  and  other  devices  connected  with  practical 
hydraulics. 

A  fluid  moving  in  contact  with  another  that  is  comparatively  at  rest, 
drags  along  those  particles  which  it  touches,  and  these  by  their  mutual 
adhesion  carry  their  neighbors  with  them ;  the  latter  also  communicate 
the  impulse  to  others,  and  these  to  more  distant  ones,  until  a  large  masi 
of  the  fluid  on  both  sides  of  the  motive  current  is  put  in  motion.  Whatever 
may  be  the  process  by  which  this  is  effected,  or  by  whatever  name  the 
principle  involved  may  be  called,  (lateral  communication  of  motion  or  any 
other)  there  is  no  question  of  the  fact.  The  operation  moreover  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  fluid,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  one  moved 
should  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  mover :  thus  air  in  motion  moves 
water  and  other  liquids  as  well  as  air,  and  aqueous  currents  impart  motion 
to  aeriform  fluids  as  well  as  to  standing  waters.  A  stream  of  wind  horn 
a  bellows  bears  with  it  the  atmospheric  particles  which  it  touches  in  itt 
passage  to  the  fire — i.  e.  it  sweeps  along  with  it  the  lining  of  the  aerial 
tube  diroueh  which  it  is  urged.  Blowing  on  a  letter  sheet  to  dry  the  ink, 
or  on  scalding  food  to  cool  it,  brings  in  contact  with  these  substances 
streams  of  other  air  than  what  issues  from  the  thorax.*  The  operations 
by  which  the  man  in  the  fable  blew  hot  and  cold  **  out  of  the  same  mouth  " 

*  Does  not  the  same  principle  perform  an  important  part  in  respiration  f — the  lungs 
not  beinf  wholly  inflated  by  air  directly  in  front  of  the  lips,  where  particles  of  that 
previoushr  exhaled  might  still  linger,  but  also  by  currents  flowing  in  from  all  sides  of 
the  moato  or      ^*'" 
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may  here  bs  explained  :  in  the  firat  cue  the  hollow  hands  closely  encoin< 
puscJ  the  mouta  and  received  the  warm  air  from  his  chest;  in  the  taller, 
ms  food  was  at  a  distiince  from  his  lips,  and  consequently  the  heat  of  his 
breath  was  absorbed  by  the  surrounding  air  and  that  which  was  carried 
along  with  it  to  his  soup. 

A  blast  of  wind  directed  over  the  surface  of  a  placid  pund  or  lake  niit 
only  crealos  a  current  on  the  latter,  but  sometimes  b«ars  away  part  of  the 
water  with  iL  A  vessel  sailing  before  the  wind  is  aided  in  her  course, 
though  it  may  be  but  slightly,  by  the  liquid  current  produced  on  the 
ocean's  surface.  Storms  of  wind  long  continued  heap  up  the  sea  against 
the  mnulhs  of  rivers,  and  causo  them  to  overflow  their  banks,  while  low 
tides  often  result  from  the  same  a^ent  driving  the  ocean  away  in  opposite 
directions.  These  effects  of  wind  were  observed  in  remote  ages.  "  He 
raiselh  the  stormy  wind  which  lifteth  up  the  waves."  The  river  Jordan 
was  "  driven  back  "  by  wind,  so  that  "  all  the  Israelites  passed  over  on  dry 
ground."  By  its  agency,  a  passage  for  the  same  people  was  opened 
Uirougli  the  lied  Sea.  "And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  see, 
and  tliu  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back,  by  a  ilroxg  eatt  wind  all  that 
night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were  divided."  Exodus 
xiv.  21. 

On  the  other  hand,  rivers  and  water-falls  bear  down  immense  quantities 
of  air  with  them.  Strata  of  this  fluid  on  the  surfaces  of  rapid  streams  ac- 
t|Wre  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  llio  latter,  and  in  some  places  aerial  cur- 
ranls  thus  produced  are  very  sensible.  At  Niagara  they  are  sufficient  to 
driv«  mills  or  supply  blasts  for  a  long  line  of  furges.  In  1339,  while  as- 
ceni£ng  the  path  on  the  Canadian  side,  in  order  to  pass  under  ihe  grand 
chute,  we  enterod  suddenly  into  one  of  those  invisible  currents  under  the 
Table  Rock,  and  were  nearly  prostrated  by  it.  It  is  the  ascent  of  tliis  air 
loaded  with  minute  particles  of  water,  (which  are  borne  up  by  it  in  the 
same  manner  that  it  is  itself  carried  down)  that  contributes  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  solar  and  lunar  rainbows  seen  at  the  greot  North  American  and 
other  cniaracts.  Heavy  rains  bring  down  oceans  of  air,  and  in  the  shower 
bellows,  or  (romie,  blasts  of  wind  are  produced  on  the  same  principle. 
Could  we  tee  the  air  brouglit  down  by  heavy  showers,  we  should  behold 
it  rebounding  from  the  earth,  something  like  smoke  when  driven  against 
a  wall  or  any  other  plane  surface. 

As  the  trombe  illustrates  this  part  o 


Ltes  this  part  of  our  subject, 
a  figure  of  one  may  as  well  be  ^ven.  The  pipe  A 
discbargtia  water  from  a  reservoir  into  a  funnel  placed 
on  the  vertical  tube  C.  The  end  of  A  terminates 
in  the  funnel,  and  opposite  to  it  is  made  a  number 
of  openings  in  C,  two  of  which  are  shown  in  the  cut. 
The  lower  end  of  C  enters  the  close  vessel  D,  and 
discharges  its  contents  on  a  stone  placed  directly 
under  it.  As  the  water  from  A  passes  dou-n  C,  it 
draws  air  along  with  it  through  the  top  of  the  funnel, 
and  also  through  the  holes  in  tlie  upper  part  of  C. 
As  the  liquid  dashes  against  the 


the  top  of  the  vessel,  wlie 


forced  by  eucoesiive  voiumea  through  B  to  the  fire, 
while  the  water  collects  at  the  bottom  and  is  let  off 
by  a  regulating  valve  or  cock.  This  machine  it  will 
be  perceived  ia  a  miniature  imitation  of  some  of  iw' 
tura'a  operational  for  caseadot,  water-lalls,  and  aleo 
m,  iMi   n*  Traab*.     beavy  Btkowara  of  run,  are  all  natunl  trombei. 
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The  trombe  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  was  known  to  Heron,  and 
is  referred  to  in  Pliny's  Natural  History.  Kircher  has  given  several  figures 
of  it.  See  torn,  i,  203,  of  his  Mundus  Subterraneus,  and  torn,  ii,  pp.  310, 
347,  of  his  Musurgia  Universalis ;  in  which  last  work  he  shows  its  appli- 
cation to  supply  wind  to  organs,  and  by  discharging  the  water  from  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  upon  a  wheel  he  imparted  motion  to  the  keys  of  those 
instruments.     See  also  Phil.  Trans.  Abndg.  vol.  i,  498. 

Liquids  raised  by  currents  of  air  may  be  illustrated  by  operations  in 
common  life.  Whenever  water  in  a  well  settles  to  a  level  with  the  orifice 
of  the  pump  pipe,  air  rushes  in  (on  the  ascent  of  the  sucker)  and  sweeps 
up  with  it  portions  of  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  dense  rain.  On  the  same 
principle  |>eople  are  enabled  to  taste  scalding  liquids.  The  next  time  the 
reader  sips  hot  soup,  or  tea,  or  coffee,  he  will  find  himself  involuntarily 
keeping  the  edge  or  rim  of  the  spoon  or  vessel  a  short  distance  from  his 
mouth,  and  protruding  his  lips  till  the  upper  one  projects  a  little  over  the 
edge  :  then  drawing  in  his  breath,  the  entering  air  ripples  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  and  by  its  velocity  bears  broken  portions  along,  precisely  like 
the  pump  just  mentioned.  The  liquid  particles  bein^  thus  mixecl  with 
comparatively  large  volumes  of  cool  air,  are  so  reduced  in  their  tempera* 
ture  as  to  be  received  without  injury  and  without  inconvenience.* 

Water-spouts  appear  to  be  charged  in  much  the  same  way,  whatever 
may  be  the  active  agent  in  the  formation  of  these  singular  phenomena ;  for 
the  sea  immediately  under  their  orifice  has  often  been  observed  to  bubble 
or  boil  violently,  and  rise  into  the  spout  in  disjointed  masses. 

A  stream  of  water  directed  into  or  through  a  body  of  the  same  liq^i^ 
also  communicates  motion  to  those  particles  of  the  latter  that  are  in  contact 
with  or  adjacent  to  the  current.  Examples  of  this  are  furnished  in  several 
of  nature's  hydraulic  operations.  That  constant  oceanic  current  produced 
by  the  trade  winds  is  one.  It  sweeps  round  the  globe,  but  is  deflected 
and  divided  by  the  varying  configuration  of  the  lands  that  lie  in  its  way. 
Under  the  torrid  zone,  it  passses  through  the  PaciBc  and  Indian  oceaxw, 
whirls  round  the  southern  point  of  Africa,  inclines  to  that  continent  in 
again  approaching  the  equator,  then  stretching  across  the  Atlantic  is  di- 
vided by  the  South  American  coast — one  part  turning  northward  to  the 
Grulf  of  Mexico— thence  this  last  division  issues  as  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
being  turned  in  an  easterly  direction  by  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  it 
bears  away  past  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  extends  its  influence  to 
Ireland,  Iceland,  Norway  and  the  North  Sea.  This  mighty  current  not 
only  draws  with  it  the  liquid  channel  through  which  it  flows,  but  the  ocean 
for  leagues  on  each  side  is  carried  along  with  it,  or  follows  in  its  train ; 

*  Some  of  the  operations  of  the  month  are  denerving  of  particular  notice.  They  will 
be  found  to  elucidate  several  philosophical  principles,  and  attention  to  them  would  cer- 
tainly have  enabled  inventors  to  have  anticipated  many  useful  discoveries.  We  havo 
in  a  precedins  book  obser\'ed  that  tlie  mouth  is  oflen  employed  as  a  forcing  pump  in 
eieeting  liquids,  and  as  a  snckiiig  one  when  drawing  them  through  siphons,  or  throu|^ 
simple  tubes.  We  have  juHt  seen  how  it  raises  hot  liquids  by  drawing  a  stream  of  air 
OYtr  them,  and  machines  on  the  same  principle  have  been  made  to  raise  water.  It  is 
of\eD  us<>d  as  a  bellows  to  kindle  fires,  and  every  body  employs  it  to  cool  liol  victuals 
br  blowing.  It  even  acts  as  a  stove  to  warm  our  frozen  fingers,  by  giving  out  heated 
air.  Many  make  a  condensing  air-pump  of  it,  to  fill  bladders,  air-beds  and  air-pillowa; 
some  make  an  exhausting  one  of  it,  and  in  all  it  acts  continually  as  botli  in  re!*piratioQ. 
How  oflen  does  it  perform  the  part  of  a  fife,  an  orcan,  or  a  whistle,  to  produce  music  f 
—of  an  air-gnn  to  shoot  bullets  and  arrows  from  the  sarbacan  t — and.  not  to  weary  the 
reader,  when  employed  in  smoking  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  we  see  in  operation  the  ideuticsl 
principle  of  increasing  the  drafl  of  locomotive  chimneys  by  exhaiistion^i.  e.  a  sucking 
appamtna  is  applied  to  that  caUramity  of  the  flao  that  is  the  farthest  from  tha  fic«— %dK<i«% 
palsaUNl  IB  Eorope  a  few  y  tais  ago. 
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and  thui  it  ii  inceisaiitly  traniferring  ta  northeni  luitudea  the  n-orm  watara 
of  the  e(]uinc  jtial  regions.* 

The  voluniei  of  water  which  ahoot  from  tho  moutha  of  the  Amazon, 
Oronoco  and  Misaiuippi,  continue  wilh  aliaost  unabated  velocity  for  league* 
into  the  aea,  and  impart  motion  to  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  latter, 
which  are  compelled  to  accompany  them  in  their  course. 

A  current  of  water  not  onlyimparta  motion  in  this  manner  to  a  moss  of 
the  same  liquid  when  on  a  level  with  itself,  but  it  may  be  applied  to  raite 
water  from  a  lowtr  hvd.  This  at  first  sight  does  not  appear  very  obviout. 
A  person  having-  a  field  which  he  is  unable  to  drain  for  want  of  a  piac« 
of  discharge  sufliciently  low  for  the  purpose,  would  hardly  think  his  object 
could  t>e  obtained  by  passing  a  rapid  stream  into  it  from  a  higher  leveL 
To  some  farmers  this  would  seem  the  most  direct  way  to  deluge  the  land; 
yet  the  thing  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  some  cases  quite  easy,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  experimenta  made  by  M.  Venturi  in  1737. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  cistern  D,  No.  199,  a  horizontal  tube  pro- 
ceeded into  the  vessel  A  C.  The  water  in  D  was  kept  at  33J  inchea 
above  tho  centre  of  the  pipe.  Opposite  and  at  a  abort  distance  from  tho 
pipe  was  placed  the  mouth  of  an  inclined  rectangular  channel  or  gutter, 
open  at  top.  The  water  issuing  from  the  pipe  rushed  up  this  channel,  and 
was  discharged  at  B;  but  as  it  entered  the  gutter,  the  current  dragged  in 
with  it  the  cootenta  of  A  C,  until  the  surface  sunk  from  A  to  C.  From 
this  experiment  it  is  obvious  that  land  on  a  low  level,  aa  at  C,  might  be 
drained  in  this  manner,  and  the  water  discharged  above,  as  at  B,  where- 
ever  a  motive  current  could  be  obtained.  Venluri  applied  the  principlo 
with  success  to  aome  marahy  land  belonging  to  the  public. 

In  the  next  experiment  both  air  and  water  are  moved  by  the  current. 


and  the  pressure  of  the 


e  water  as  in  the  pipe 
oi  a  pump.  The  cylindri- 
cal tube  K.  (No.  200)  was 
connected  to  a  reservoir 
of  water,  D,  the  surface 
aa  before  being  32^  Inches 
above  ita  orifice.  The  pipe 
K  was  18  lines  indiameter 
and  57  long.  A  glass  tube 
A  B  was  connected  to  its 
upper  anrface  at  the  dia- 
tance  of  eight  linea  from 
Its  junction  with  the  reser- 
voir. The  other  end  of 
ihe  glass  tube  descended 
into  a  vessel,  T,  containing  a  colored  liquid.    When  water  flowed  through 

•  Floalinf  anbuuncu  havi  often  b«en  thrown  into  the  Gnir  Stream  to  ucerlain  its 
direelion.  Upwards  nriwenly  vein  uo  we  csM  overboatd,  near  the  Baoki.a  camman 
qasrl  botlle  careriilly  corked  Kod  lealed,  and  haring  b  few  iochet  oTni  bunting  lied  to 
the  nrck  The  botlle  conlalned  a  letter  addressed  to  a  geatleman  in  London,  and  an 
apen  note  in  English  and  French,  requealtng  the  finder  to  put  the  letter  into  the  neoreit 
poit-oflice,  American  or  European,  and  alio  a  memorandum  of  the  cirenToirtance*,  data 
and  place  at  iti  discoTery.  Preciaely  eleven  moaiha  from  tba  daj  the  battle  wai  com- 
mitted to  the  deep,  the  letter  was  delivered  bjF  the  postman,  and  accompanied  with  alt> 
other  from  au  Irish  clergyman.  The  Ihigile  veasel  floated  larel*  ashore  near  Sliga.  Its 
little  pennon  eiciled  the  attention  of  a  peasant,  who  broke  the  bottle,  titd  not  knowing 
what  10  niake  of  the  eoiitenls.  carried  the  whole  to  his  prissL  This  nntlemsn  pdiCelj 
forwarded  the  letter  to  its  destinaiiou,  and  wiota  another  contsioing  um  particauis  jusl 
mentioned.  Both  letters,  ws  bslisve,  wera  laid  bafbr*  the  BnlMliAdtDirtll)'bjtlMga» 
tlaouA  to  whom  Uwr  wan  »Mw>A. 
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K  it  ilragged  the  air  at  tha  mouth  of  the  glua  tube  with  it,  the  remalniDg 
tir  dilated,  and  finally  the  whole  was  carried  out  with  the  effluent  water, 
and  the  colored  liquid  rose  to  the  height  of  24  inchee  in  A  B.  The  glass 
tube  was  then  shortened  to  about  S2  inchea,  when  the  contents  af  T  rose 
up  and  were  discharged  from  K.  In  another  experiment  K  was  placed 
in  nearly  a  perpendicular  position,  being  inclined  a  little  that  the  jet  might 
Dot  fall  back  on  itself,   but  the  liquid   rose  through  A  B  as  before.      The 


end  of  A  B  where  it  joined  K 
latter.  Several  sinan  holes  were 
velocity  of  the  issuing  current,  but 
There  is  a  singular  fact  relating 
shaped  ajutages :  for  example,  moi 
trough  a  simple  orifice  of  the  sam 
same  diameter  as  the  bore  of  K  in 
tin,  and  the  latter  attached  to  a  cisr 
constant  altitude  of  32^  inches  ;  nov 
through  (he  opening  in  41  secondi 


iih  the  interior  surface  of  the 
made  round  K ;  these  diminished  th« 
DO  water  escaped  through  the  openings, 
to  the  discharge  of  liauidfl  from  different 
e  water  flows  through  a  short  tube  ihaa 
s  diameter.  A  circular  opening,  of  the 
the  last  figure,  was  made  in  a  sheet  of 
ern  in  which  the  water  was  kept  at  a, 
I  while  four  cubic  feet  of  water  escaped 
equal  quantity  passed  through  K  it 


ind  when  the  length  of  K  was  only  twice  its  diameter,  the 
quantity  discharged  was  still  greater. 

But  the  quantity  discharged  may  he  still  further  increased  if  the  end  of 
K.  next  the  reservoir  be  made  to  assume  the  form  of  the  eoatracted  vein. 
This  term  is  used  to  designate  that  contracuon  which  a  liquid  column  un- 
dergoes when  escaping  through  an  orifice,  or  when  entering  a  tube.  Sup- 
poae  an  aperture,  an  inch  in  diameter,  made  in  the  bottom  of  a  bucket  or 
a  cauldron,  and  closed  by  a  plug.  Then  fill  the  vessel  with  water,  and 
withdraw  the  plug.  Upon  examination  the  descending  column  will  be 
found  contracted  or  tapered  for  a  short  distance  below  the  orifice,  vis, 
half  an  inch,  or  half  the  diameter  of  the  orifice.  The  area  of  the  section 
of  the  smallest  or  most  contracted  part  will  bo  to  the  orifice  as  10  to  16 
according  to  Bossut,  but  when  a  short  cylindrical  lube  was  applied  to  the 
orifice,  he  found  the  contraction  as  10  to  12.3.  (The  same  thing  occurs 
whether  the  opening  be  made  in  the  side  or  bottom  of  a  vessel.)  Hence 
by  enlarging  tne  end  of  K  next  the  reservoir,  in  the  proportions  named, 
the  contraction  within  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  tube  would  be  avoided, 
and  the  diacharge  consequently  increased. 


By  subsliculing  for  K  a  compound  tube  of  the  form  and  proportioin 
figured  at  No.  301,  the  quantity  discharged  has  been  asccnained  to  be 
more  than  doubled,  being  to  that  delivered  by  the  orifice  in  the  tin  plate 
■a  S4  to  10 1     A,  the  cistern ;  B,  a  short  conical  tube  cottnftctjxi^  i&m  vj^ 
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drioal  one  to  the  conical  frustrum  C  D.     Supposing  the  diameter  of  C 
to  be  unity  or  1,  that  of  D  should  be  LS,  and  the  distance  between  them 
9.     The  increased  discharge  ceases  when  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  tube  ^ 
B  C  is  of  considerable  length,  and  of  the  same  bore  as  the  smaller  end 
of  C  D. 

A  tube  of  the  form  represented  at  No.  202  was  applied  by  Venturi  to 
the  same  reservoir,  the  depth  of  water  in  whicli  was  also  kept  at  32^ 
inches.     Three  glass  tubes,  ABC,  were  connected  to  the  under  side  of 

"  the  pipe,  and  their  lower  ends  inserted  into  a  vessel  containing  mercury. 
When  water  flowed  through  the  pipe  the  mercury  rose  53  lines  in  A,  20 
in  B,  and  7  in  C.  These  quantities  correspond  with  62  inches  of  water 
in  A,  24  inches  in  B,  and  8  in  C.  The  length  of  the  pipe  should  not  ex- 
ceed four  times  the  diameter  of  its  smaller  end,  and  its  sides  should  not 
diverge  from  each  other  more  than  what  is  required  to  form  an  angle  of 
from  three  to  four  degrees.  By  this  principle  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
water  may  also  be  raised  from  a  lower  level  and  discharged  at  an  upper 
one,  and  in  many  situations  it  might  doubtless  be  adopted  with  advantage. 
See  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  ii,  and  Hachette's  Trait^  Elementaire  des 
Macliines. 

Different  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  increased  discharge  of 
liquids  through  conical  tubes.  One  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  material 
01  which  they  are  made ;  for  when  formed  of  or  lined  with  any  substance 
that  repels  or  refuses  to  coalesce  or  be  wetted  with  the  effluent  water,  as 
wax,  tallow,  &c.  the  effect  ceases.  The  phenomenon  therefore  depends 
upon  the  attraction  and  adhesion  of  the  liquid  to  the  sides  of  the  tubes, 
which  sides  exert  a  capillary  force  in  drawmg  the  particles  of  the  liquid 
towards  them,  so  as  not  only  to  prevent  its  assuming  the  figure  of  the  con- 
tracted vein  when  entering  the  tube  No.  202,  but  also  drawing  the  particles 
to  the  diverging  sides  of  the  discharging  ajutage. 

A  knowledge  of  the  increased  discharge  of  liquids  from  conical  t^bes 
has  led  some  persons  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact,  to  the  serious  injury 
of  others.  We  have  heard  of  the  purchaser  of  a  water  power,  who  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  was  to  connect  his  mill-race  with  the  dam  by  a 
trunk  of  a  certain  specified  bore  at  the  junction.  This  he  did,  but  makmg 
the  sides  of  the  trunk  diverge  as  in  the  last  figure,  the  proprietor  of 
the  dam  was  astounded  to  find  the  water,  as  if  moved  by  instinct,  giving 
the  new  channel  the  preference,  and  unaccountably  persisting  in  rushing 
through  it  with  a  velocity  that  threatened  to  drain  the  well  supplied  reser- 
voir, and  leave  his  own  mill  to  take  its  resL  This  increased  discharge  is 
not  conBriod  to  tubes  of  a  cylindrical  or  conical  form.  The  walls  of  the 
channel  may  be  straight,  and  its  section  may  be  a  square,  a  triangle,  &c. 
as  well  as  a  circle. 

There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  overreaching  in  this  way  is  not 
wholly  a  modern  discovery.  No  city,  ancient  or  modern,  was  perhaps 
ever  supplied  with  water  in  greater  profusion  than  old  Rome  ;  yet  tiie  con- 
tents of  her  a(]ueducts  were  meted  out  with  economy,  and,  as  in  modern 
times,  a  revenue  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  water.  The  superin- 
tendence of  the  aqueducts  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  liquid  through  the 
streets  and  houses  were  alwavt*  intrusted  to  a  citizen  of  rank  and  talents. 
The  celebrated  Frontinns  held  the  office  under  Nerva,  by  whose  directions 
he  wrote  two  books  on  the  water- works  of  Rome,  the  times  of  their  erec- 
tion, districts  of  the  city  supplied  by  each,  the  number  of  public  and  pri- 
vate fountains,  quantities  of^ water  dischnrg^ed  from  diiferent  sized  orifices, 
&C.    From  him  we  learn  that  numerous  frauds  were  pracdced  in  obtaining 

more  tiian  the  assigned  quantity  of  the  lii\uid,  one  of  the  means  for  pre- 
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reiiung  which  was  this :  when  a  pipe  for  the  supply  of  a  hoase  was  to  he 
connected  to  the  castellum  or  reservoir,  (which  received  the  water  from 
one  of  the  aqueducts)  a  brau  calix,  or  short  bent  tube,  (probably  the  same 
as  the  modern  ones  which  connect  the  lateral  pipes  to  the  mains)  was  de- 
livered by  the  officer  in  charge  to  the  workmen,  to  insert  into  the  castellum; 
and  it  was  enacted  that  the  bore  of  the  cylindrical  leaden  pipe  should  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  calix  for  at  least  Ji/ly  Jeet  from  the  castellum.  It 
is  therefore  pretty  clear  that  Roman  engineers  were  aware,  that  the  in* 
creased  discharge  through  enlarged  onficcs  ceases  when  a  considerable 
length  of  pipe  of  the  same  bore  as  the  calix  intervened. 


CHAPTER    II. 


Water  raiMd  hj  eairratf  wt  air— Fan  of  the  barometer  dariof  atorfluh— Hnrrieaaee  coonneBee  at  Ikt 
leeward — Danafe  done  by  ttorme  oot  alwaya  by  the  unpnlee  of  the  wind — Vaettnm  produced  by  itonM 
ef  wind — Draft  of  chiaoeye— Cnrreats  of  wind  in  hooaee — ^Fire  grates  and  parabolic  janbe— Expert- 
Meats  with  a  sheet  of  paper— Experiments  with  currents  of  air  throuf  h  tubes  Tarioualy  connected— 
Bfiset  of  conical  igntafes  to  blowing  tubes — ^Application  of  these  tubes  to  increase  the  draft  of  chimneya 
and  to  Teatilate  wetk,  mines  and  ships. 

Currents  of  air  and  other  elastic  fluids  may  be  employed  to  raise  water 
in  a  manner  different  from  any  yet  noticed ;  i.  e.  not  by  any  modificatioa 
of  the  lateral  communication  of  motion,  nor  by  breaking  the  liquid  into 
minute  particles  by  the  motive  fluid  mixing  with  them,  but  by  the  removal 
or  diminution  of  atmospheric  pregsure.  The  principle  to  which  we  allude 
is  to  be  found  more  or  less  active  in  nature,  and  illustrations  of  it  are  not 
infrequent  in  common  life,  although  for  want  of  reflection  they  are  seldom 
noticed  and  are  not  always  understood. 

Meteorologists  have  lon^  observed  that  storms  of  wind  are  accompanied 
with  a  diminution  of  the  air*s  pressure,  and  that  the  descent  of  the  mercti- 
rial  column  in  the  barometer  keeps  pace  generally  with  the  violence  of 
the  tempest :  thus  in  hurricanes  the  depression  is  much  more  than  during 
ordinary  gales,  while  in  the  vortex  of  a  tornado  or  a  whirlwind  it  is 
excessive. 

Some  persons  are  apt  to  consider  winds  as  proceeding  directly  ^rom  the 
power  that  generates  them,  as  a  stream  of  water  proceeds  from  a  fire- 
engine  or  one  of  air  from  a  bellows,  whereas  they  as  often  rush  totoardi 
the  source  that  gives  them  birth ;  and  hence  it  is  that  hurricanes,  some- 
times if  not  always,  commence  at  the  leeward.  Should  any  mystery  ap- 
pear in  this  it  is  easily  explained : — if  a  person  blow  through  a  tube,  the 
blast  proceeds  from  him ;  if  he  suck  air  through  it,  the  current  is  directed 
to  him :  when  we  close  a  pair  of  bellows,  wind  issues  from  the  nozzle ;  if 
they  are  opened  while  the  ralve  in  the  lower  board  is  shut,  it  rushes  back 
through  the  same  channel :  so  it  is  with  currents  in  the  atmosphere.  A 
partial  void  is  formed  in  the  up()er  regions,  perhaps  by  electricity,  by 
changei  of  temperature  or  humidity,  by  rarefaction  or  other  causea^  vmL 
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instantly  oceans  of  the  fluid  matter  around  rush  to  restore  the  equilibriuna : 
then  the  removal  of  these  oceans  necessarily  induces  others  to  move  also 
to  take  their  place,  and  in  this  way  various  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  for 
miles  and  hundreds  of  miles,  are  put  in  motion  towards  the  place  where 
the  cause  of  their  movements  is  located,  and  in  a  way  not  unlike  <Jiat  by 
which  streams  of  air  enter  a  person's  mouth  while  he  sucks  an  empty  tube, 
or  a  bellows  during  the  act  of  opening  them. 

When  the  lowering  sky  and  flitting  clouds  announce  the  approach  of  a 
violent  storm,  and  when,  like  a  demon  broke  loose,  it  destroys  in  its  fury 
nearly  every  thing  in  its  track,  we  commonly  suppose  the  mischief  is  done 
by  tlie  direct  impulse  of  the  blast — that  agitated  and  groaning  forests,  trees 
prostrated,  walls  and  fences  leveled,  buildings  o'erturned  and  others  un- 
roofed, &c.  are  the  results  of  a  tempest  sweeping  these  objects  before  it, 
somewhat  as  we  blow  dust  &c.  from  a  table  or  from  the  cover  or  edge  of 
a  book.  But  this,  though  sometimes  the  case,  is  not  always  so ;  for  if  it 
were,  almost  every  object  blown  down  by  the  wind  would  be  found  lying 
in  the  direction  of  the  blast,  whereas  they  are  frequently  discovered  in  the 
opposite  one.  The  effects  enumerated  are  sometimes  caused  by  winds 
blowing  over  a  district  of  country  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  earth 
or  the  objects  upon  it,  but  merely  sweeping  at  some  distance  above  them : 
at  other  times  similar  results  are  met  with  at  the  extreme  edge  of  a  storm, 
and  even  beyond  it.  In  these  cases  a  partial  vacuum  produced  by  the 
aerial  currents  often  works  all  the  mischief,  althous^h  it  may  be,  as  it  fVe- 
quently  is,  but  of  momentary  duration.  Close  buildings  have  been  instan- 
taneously destroyed  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  vnthin  them,  their  walls 
being  thrown  outitHirds,  and  their  roofs  projected  aloft.  The  tornado  by 
which  the  city  of  Natchez  was  recently  destroyed  furnished  striking  proofs 
of  this  removal  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  of  fearful  damages  occasioned 
by  the  void.  The  doors  and  windows  of  one  or  two  houses  left  standing 
amid  the  general  wreck  happened  to  be  open,  and  thus  furnished  avenues 
for  the  dilated  air  to  escape.  In  some  houses  the  leeward  gable  ends 
were  pushed  out,  and  the  windward  ones  stood;  in  others,  the  leeward 
walls  remained  standing  while  those  to  the  windward  were  thrown  out- 
wards in  the  face  of  the  storm.  Both  gable  ends  were  burst  out  in  some, 
and  of  others  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  air  raised  the  roofs  for  a  pas- 
sage, and  left  more  or  less  of  the  walls  standing .• 

I*ersons  whose  ideas  of  a  vacuum  are  inseparably  associated  with  air- 
tight vessels,  would  hardly  suppose  that  any  thing  approaching  to  one 
could  be  formed  in  the  open  regions  above  and  about  us ;  yet  every  breath 
of  wind — the  gentle  zephyr  as  well  as  the  furious  tempest — destroys  the 
equilibrium  of  the  air's  pressure,  and  consequently  produces  a  partial  void ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  in  this  and  the  following  chapter  that  a  vacuum  mav 
be  produced  and  maintained  in  open  tubes.  It  should  however  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  an  absolute  vacuity  is  not  found  in  nature  nor  to  be  obtained  by 
art :  the  slightest  rarefaction  and  the  l»est  results  of  the  best  air-pump  are 
but  degrees  in  the  range  of  a  scale,  of  whose  limits  wo  know  but  little. 

A  few  more  familiar  ilhistraiions  of  the  removal  or  diminution  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  by  currents  of  air  will  not  be  out  of  place.  And  first,  who 
has  not,  while  sitting  by  a  winter's  fire,  witnessed  the  coals  in  the  grate 
brighten  suddenly  up,  and  heard  the  flames  and  heated  air  roar  in  the 
chimney  as  if  urged  for  a  few  moments  by  some  invisible  bellows-blower? 
— phenomena  auributed,  we  believe,  in  the  days  of  witchcraft,  to  elves  and 


■  See  ao  interesting  aoconnt  of  this  tomido  by  Dr.  Toolejr,  of  Natches,  in  the  Joamal 
^thd  Fawklin  Institate  for  June,  1840 
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fairies,  those  mischievous  imps  who,  in  their  wayward  moods,  sometimes 
undertook  to  blow  the  fires  as  well  as  to  sweep  and  sand  the  floors  of  the 
houses  they  visited,  and  who,  by  their  screams  of  delie^ht  on  leaving  their 
work,  were  supposed  to  produce  the  hollow  sounds  m  the  flue  as  they 
darted  up  to  jom  their  comrades  in  the  tempest  without !  It  need  hardly 
be  observed  that  it  is  gusts  of  wind,  sweeping  in  particular  directions  over 
the  tops  of  chimneys,  and  thereby  causing  a  partial  vacuum  within  them, 
that  thus  powerfully  increases  the  draft.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
fire  in  the  grate,  for  the  effect  may  be  noticed  in  parlors  during  the  summer 
months,  when  those  light  and  ornamental  paper  aprons  with  which  ladies 
cover  the  fronts  of  their  grates  are  often  thus  drawn  into  the  flues,  and  be« 
come  disfigured  and  spoiled. 

Other  examples  may  he  derived  from  the  movements  of  interior  doors, 
blinds  and  curtains  of  windows,  &c.  While  we  are  writing,  the  front 
door  of  our  dwelling  is  opened,  which  affords  a  clear  passage  from  the 
street  to  a  garden  in  the  rear.  The  door  of  the  room  we  occupy  opens 
into  the  passage,  through  which  a  flaw  of  wind  has  just  passed,  and  in  a 
twinkling  the  blinds  swing  from  the  windows,  and  the  door  is  slammed  to 
its  frame,  by  the  air  in  the  room  rushing  to  join  the  passing  current,  or  to 
fill  the  slight  vacuum  produced  by  it.  An  open  fire-place  creates  a  draft 
up  the  chimney,  which  acts  as  a  pump  to  draw  cold  air  into  the  room; 
hence  the  complaint,  not  at  all  uncommon,  of  being  roasted  in  front  while 
facing  the  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  experiencing  the  unmitigated  rigors 
of  winter  behind.  (In  such  cases  the  combustion  should  be  supported  by 
air  drawn  from  without  by  a  pipe  terminating  beneath  the  grate — a  device 
patented  in  modem  days,  though  it  was  known  two  centuries  ago,  and  is 
described  by  M.  Gaueer  in  his  treatise  on  **  Fires  Improved,"  a  work 
translated  by  Desaguliers  in  17 15.*)  The  motion  of  every  object  in  nature 
produces  currents  of  air,  and  in  every  possible  direction — the  movement 
of  the  hand  in  writing  or  sewing — the  trembling  of  a  leaf  or  of  an  earth- 
quake— the  flight  of  afi  eagle  or  of  an  insect — the  ball  whizzing  from  a 
cannon's  mouth,  the  creeping  of  a  snail,  or  a  wasp  using  her  forceps. 

Artificial  illustrations  might  be  quoted  without  end«  Lay  two  books  of 
the  same  size,  or  two  pieces  of  board,  six  or  eight  inches  apart  upon  a 
table,  and  place  a  sheet  of  paper  over  them;  then  blow  between  the  books, 
and  the  paper,  instead  of  being  displaced  by  the  blast,  wilt  be  pressed 
down  to  the  table  by  the  atmosphere  above  it,  and  with  a  force  propor- 
tioned to  the  intensity  of  the  blast  Instead  of  the  mouth  next  use  a  pair 
of  bellows,  by  inserting  the  nozzle  under  one  edge  of  the  paper,  and  the 
effect  will  still  be  the  same.  The  stream  of  wind  may  even  be  directed 
partly  against  the  under  side  of  the  paper,  which  notwithstanding  will  re- 
tain Its  place  and  be  pressed  down  as  before.  Suspend  the  books  or  fix 
them  to  the  under  side  of  a  table,  then  hold  on  the  paper  till  the  blast  is 
applied,  when  the  sheet  will  be  sustained  against  gravity.  Fold  the  paper 
luto  a  tube  and  blow  through  it  with  the  mouth,  or  with  bellows — in  both 
cases  it  will  be  collapsed.  From  this  experiment  we  learn  that  the  force 
which  fluids  exert  against  the  sides  of  pipes  that  contain  them,  is  greatly 
diminished  when  they  pass  rapidly  through.  We  have  known  a  small 
leak  in  the  pipe  that  supplied  steam  to  a  high-pressure  engine,  cease  to 
give  out  vapor  every  time  the  communication  was  opened  to  the  cylinder 


•  "  Parabolical  jambs"  (also  patented)  or  backs  of  frates  for  reflecting  from  their  po- 
lished sarfaiees  the  heat  into  the  room,  are  described  in  the  same  interesting  little  work. 
At  page  140  DesagnlierB  speaks  of  bellows  invented  and  patented  by  Captain  davary— 
jt  deviea  of  his  that  is  ao  where  else  mentioned  that  we  are  aware  oC 
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—the  particlea  of  the  fluid  then  l)eing  hurried  along  with  «  velocity  too 
great  to  allow  any  of  them  to  change  their  direction  to  escape  at  the  leak. 
The  following  abatract  of  expenmenM  made  by  ua  in  1834-5,  to  illua- 
trate  the  same  principle,  may  interest  some  readers : — To  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  atmospheric  pressure  waa  removed  from  under  the  sheet 
of  paper,  we  bent  a  small  glass  tube  at  right  angles,  and  placine  one  end 
under  the  paper  let  it  rest  on  the  table,  while  the  other  descended  into  a 
tumbler  containing  a  little  water.  Then  taking  a  small  pair  of  bellows, 
and  directing  the  blast  over  the  pipe,  the  water  rose  from  one  half  to  three 
fourths  of  an  inch.  The  books  upon  which  the  sheet  laid  were  thet:  placed 
within  two  inches  of  each  other,  when  the  eflect  was  increaaed,  the  liquid 
rlaing  from  Ij  to  2  inches.  We  next  laid  aside  the  paper  and  made  use 
of  two  tube*,  one  to  blow  through  and  the  other  to  measure  the  ascent  of 
the  liquid. 
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Two  leaden  or  block  tin  tubes,  straight  and  polished  in  the  inside,  were 
unibcd  at  right  angles.  See  No.  203.  A  C  the  blowing  pipe,  8  inches 
long  and  half-inch  bore.  B  12  inches  long  and  three-eighlhs  bore.  The 
upper  end  of  B  waa  Joined  flush  and  smooth  with  the  interior  of  the  other, 
three  inches  from  the  end  A.  Upon  applying  the  mouth  to  C  and  blowing 
in  the  direc'ion  C  A,  indicated  by  the  arrow,  instead  of  the  liquid  rising 
in  B,  part  of  the  current  from  the  lungs  entered  that  tube  and  was  forced 
through  the  water  in  the  tumbler.  Various  portions  of  the  end  A  were 
then  cut  off  without  changing  the  result,  unti!  half  an  inch  only  remained 
in  front  of  the  Joint,  when  the  air  no  longer  descended,  but  no  rarefaction 
was  produced  in  B.  When  both  tubes  were  made  of  the  tame  bftre,  part 
of  the  blast  descended  in  B  until  the  whole  of  A  in  front  of  the  Joint  wu 
removed.  In  numerous  trials,  the  water  in  the  lower  end  of  B  was  de- 
pressed more  or  less,  whether  the  blast  of  wind  through  A  was  weak  or 
strong,  (From  these  experiments  we  discover  tho  impropriety  of  placing 
cvlindricai  tubes  on  chimney  tops  at  right  angles  to  the  draft,  and  espe- 
cially on  locomotive  carriages,  as  was  at  first  proposed.  In  the  Edinhut^ 
Encyclopedia,  vol.  xvii.  p.  457,  •  carriage  by  Tredgold  ii  detcribsd,  ud 
a  fl^re  of  it  given  in  plai«  Sll.  The  chimney  is  represented  with  a  short 
horuontal  tub«  attached  fore  and  aft  to  the  top,  a*  in  No.  203,  with  a  view 
"  to  lutiH  the  draft"  by  the  pasaaga  of  the  air  or  wind  through  iL  Th« 
exMrimeou  abova  show  that  lb*  rsverae  would  have  beeo  the  eaae.) 

Am  part  of  tha  air  in  punn^  throogfa  A,  in  No.  £03,  tanwd  off  into  B, 
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the  idea  occurred  that  if  the  jui^ction  of  B  were  made  to  form  aii  acute 
angle  with  the  longer  part  of  A,  then  the  whole  of  the  aerial  current  might 
possibly  pass  out  at  A,  since  to  enter  B  it  would  have  very  nearly  to 
rererse  its  direction.  The  device  figured  at  No.  204  was  made  to  test  this. 
(The  part  of  A  in  front  of  the  joint  was  1^  inches  long,  which  from  several 
experiments  we  thought  produced  the  best  effect,  when  A  was  half  an 
inch  in  the  bore — i.  e.  the  length  of  this  part  of  the  blowing  tube  was  three 
times  its  diameter.)  Upon  tnal  part  of  (he  current  passed  into  B  and  es- 
caped through  the  liquid,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment ;  and  even  when 
B  was  turned  up  in  a  vertical  direction  before  entering  the  water,  the  same 
effect  took  place. 

Various  modes  of  uniting  the  pipes  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
blast  from  entering  the  vertical  one  were  now  tried,  and  to  ascertain  the 
effects  produced  a  glass  lube,  three  feet  long  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
bore,  was  attached  tu  the  vertical  or  exhausting  tube  of  each.  In  No.  205 
a  portion  of  B  protruded  into  A,  so  as  to  form  a  partition  or  partial  cover 
to  the  orifice.  Upon  blowing  through  A  (in  the  direction  of  the  arrow) 
the  water  sprung  up  B  to  the  height  of  12  inches,  and  in  subsequent  trials 
varied  from  10  to  20  inches,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  blast.  By 
connecting  the  glass  tube  to  the  blowing  end  of  A  and  then  blowing 
through  B,  the  liquid  rose  from  8  to  10  inches ;  the  difference  no  doubt 
being  caused  by  the  current  of  air  having  had  greater  facilities  in  one 
passage  than  in  the  other. 

We  next  united  two  tubes  at  right  angles,  but  instead  of  making  the 
joint  flush  within  as  No.  203,  the  upper  end  of  B  was  cut  obliquely,  as 
if  to  form  a  mitred  gr  elbow  joint.  This  end  was  inserted  into  the  under 
side  of  A,  as  represented  at  No.  206,  the  open  part  of  B  facing  A.  The 
object  of  this  device  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  convex  part  of  the  ver- 
tical tube  within  A  would  be  sufficient  to  divert  the  blast  from  entering  B, 
while  it  swept  over  the  upper  edge  and  passed  round  each  side.  Previous 
to  connecting  the  lower  end  of  B  with  the  glass  tube  we  inserted  it  in 
water,  and  upon  blowing  smartly  through  A,  the  liquid  rose  (10  inches) 
and  was  expelled  with  the  air,  forming  a  dense  shower.  The  glass  tube 
was  then  attached,  (by  a  slip  of  India  rubber)  and  upon  blowing  again  the 
water  rose,  on  different  trials,  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches.  The  tube  A 
was  half-inch  bore,  and  B  three-i>ighths.  Various  experiments  were  made 
to  determine  the  best  length  of  that  part  of  A  in  advance  of  the  joint :  the 
result  was  generally  in  favor  of  the  extent  already  mentioned. 

The  end  of  B  cut  obliquely,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment,  was  now 
inserted  into  A  at  an  acute  angle.  See  No.  207.  The  ascent  of  the  liquid 
inUeyprai  trials  varied  from  20  to  28  inches.  A  moderate  puff  raised  it 
14  inches,  but  a  strong  effort  of  the  lungs  was  required  to  elevate  it  over 
two  feet.  When  the  glass  tube  was  connected  to  A,  as  in  No.  208,  and  a 
blast  directed  through  B,  the  highest  range  of  the  liquid  was  nine  inches. 

The  tubes  were  next  united  as  in  No.  209 ;  that  is,  the  axis  of  the 
part  of  B  which  entered  A  coincided  with  that  of  the  latter,  thus  leaving 
an  annular  space  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide  for  the  passage  of  the  blast. 
The  effect  or  this  did  not  differ  so  much  from  No.  208  as  was  expected. 
The  rise  varied  from  20  to  30  inches ;  and  not  more  than  half  the  former 
amount  was  produced  by  reversing  the  tubes,  as  in  No.  210.  The  annular 
passage  for  tne  blast  in  No.  209  was  too  small,  the  current  was  pinched  in 
passing,  and  its  velocity  consequently  diminished.  In  another  tube  in 
which  the  space  was  enlarged,  the  water  rose  six  inches  higher. 

W'e  next  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  varying  the  form  of  the 
disuiarging  nnds  of  the  blowing  tubes,  either  by  mdapuxi^  lA&^xAi  ^"ofti^ 
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of  a  tapering  form  to  them,  or  by  enlarging  the  ends  themselves.  Of  t 
number  of  experiments,  the  following  will  be  sufficient  for  our  preienl 
purpose.  In  two  of  the  tubes  (Nos.  21 1  and  212)  the  exhaustmg  pipe  U 
not  protrude  into  the  blowing  one  :  in  No.  213  it  did.  As  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  up  a  strong  blast  from  the  lungs  through  a  pipe  so  large  m  the  bore 
as  half  an  inch,  No.  211  was  made  of  quarter-inch  tubing,  and  No.  212  of 
five-sixteenths.  The  blowing  tube  of  No.  213  was  seven-sixteenths,  and 
the  exhausting  one  three-sixteenths,  and  all  were  made  of  lead.  Besiiles 
the  tubes  just  named  we  prepared  a  dozen  conical  ones,  nine  inches  long, 
the  small  ends  one-quarter  inch  bore,  and  the  large  ones  varying  fnjo 
three-fourths  to  2  J  inches.  They  were  made  of  tin  plate,  the  seams  were 
lapped,  and  no  particular  care  was  taken  in  their  formation.  From  nu- 
merous  trials  with  them  in  a  variety  of  ways,  we  obtained  the  best  r^sultt 
with  two,  one  of  which  was  1 J  inches  at  the  large  end,  and  the  other  seven- 
eighths.  But  of  these  the  latter,  marked  C  in  the  cut,  generally  caused  the 
water  to  rise  highest  in  the  exhausting  tube. 

The  discharging  end  of  No.  211   extended  Ij  inches   from   the  joint. 

and  the  opposite  end  2  J  inches.      When  blown 
through  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  part  of 
the  current  descended  through  the  wat*»r,  but 
when  the  conical  pipe  C  was  held  close  to  the 
discharging  end  the  liquid  rose  in  the  vertical 
pipe  9  J  inches.    A  ciuarter  of  an  inch  was  nejrt 
cut  off  the  discharging  end  and  C   again  ap- 
plied, when  the  water  rose   12  inches.     The 
end  was  next  remered  out  with  the  tafvivd 
prong  of  a  file,  when  the  '\\''ater  rose  (witliuut 
C)  11  inches.     Another  portion  w^as  next  cJt 
off,  leaving  only  half  an   inch   in   front  of  the 
joint,  and  the  end  swelled  out  as  before,  upon 
which  the  rise   was  7J  inches  ;   but  when  C 
was  applied  the  water  rose  17  J  inches. 
In  all  the  trials  with  C  it  was   necessary,   in   order  to   obtain   the  best 
results,  that  its  axis  should  coincide  with  that  of  the  blowing  tube;  othe^ 
wise  the  current  of  air  is  deflected  in   its  passage.      The  length  of  the 
blowing  end  of  the  tube  should  be  no  more  than  what  is  necessary  togire 
a  straight  direction  to  the  current.     If  longer  than  this,   the  velocifv  and 
strength   of  the   blast  is   unnecessarily  diminished  by  friction  against  the 
prolonged  sides.     The  blowing  tube  should  also  be  straight  and   smoodi 
witliin;  for  the  energy  of  the  blast  is  less  diminished  in  passing  through  a 
straight  than   through  a  crooked   channel — through  a  smoothly  polished 
tube  than  through  one  whose  interior  is  marked  with  asperities.     Moreover, 
dints  or  bruises  in  a  pipe  {)roduce  counter  currents,  and  materially  diminish 
the  ascent  of  the  li(]uiJ.     In  small  tubes,  the  end  received  into  the  mouth 
might  be  enlarged  or  cut  obliquely  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  air; 
for  if  the  fluid  be  retarded  in  its  entrance,  part  of  the  force  exerted  bvthe 
lungs  is  uselessly  expended.    It  is  immaterial  in  what  position  the  blowing 
tul)e  is  used. 

In  No.  212  the  blowing  tube  was  jointed  to  the  exhausting  one  at  an  angle 
of  20^.  The  part  in  advance  of  the  joint  was  If  inches.  Upon  trial,  the  liquid 
lose  seven  inches.  The  tube  D  was  applied,  (its  small  end  being  enlarged 
to  five-sixteenths)  and  the  water  rose  nine  inches.  The  tube  was  tbea 
swelled  out  by  the  prong  of  a  file  until  its  orifice  was  seven-sixteenths  of 
an  inch,  when  the  rise  was  10^  inches.  D  was  then  applied,  its  end  en- 
tering the  other,  and  the  water  rose  IS  inches.     Previous  to  this  trial  D 
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h&d  become  slightly  bruised  in  the  middle  of  its  length  by  a  fall:  the 
bruises  were  taken  out,  and  the  water  rose  24  inches.  Various  portions 
were  cut  from  the  large  end  of  D,  but  no  diminution  of  the  rise  occurred 
while  3^  inches  remained,  and  this  length  from  several  trials  gave  better 
results  than  when  the  tube  was  made  shorter. 

In  No.  213,  the  discharging  end  of  the  blowing  tube  was  1}  inches  long. 
Without  any  additional  tube,  the  water  rose  16  inches.  The  end  was 
swelled  out,  and  the  liquid  rose  19  inches.  D  was  applied,  and  it  rose 
29  inches.  C  was  then  tried,  which  made  the  liquid  ascend  31  inches. 
The  discharging  end  was  reduced  in  length  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
half  an  inch,  and  the  elevation  of  the  liquid  'Was  diminished,  both  with  and 
without  the  additional  tubes  C  and  D. 

Two  other  tubes  connected  like  No.  213  wete  also  tried.  From  slight 
variations  in  the  dimensions  of  the  passage  way  over  the  end  of  the  ex- 
hausting tube,  the  results  varied.  Without  the  additional  tube  C,  one 
raised  the  water  only  seven  inches,  while  with  C  the  rise  was  17  inches. 
The  other  alone  raised  the  liquid  14  inches,  and  with  C  20^  inches. 

It  has  been  seen  from  preceding  experiments,  that  when  two  tubes  of 
the  same  bore  are  united,  as  in  Nos.  203,  204  and  211,  part  of  the  current 
from  the  mouth  will  descend  the  vertical  one,  if  but  half  an  inch  or  even 
less  of  the  discharging^  end  project  beyond  the  joint.  To  ascertain  at  what 
distance  from  the  jomt  this  descent  of  the  current  could  be  counteracted 
by  additional  tubes,  we  connected  two  pieces  of  leaden  pipe  (A  and  B) 
five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  bore  to  each  other,  as  in  the  figure.     A  was  15 

inches  long;  B  four  inches, 

=:       and  joined  to  the  other  three 

inches   from   the  blowing 


B 


end,  thus  leaving  12  inches 

in  front  of  the  joint.     The 

jf^  ^^  lower  end  of  B  dipped  not 

more  than  one-tentn  of  an 
inch  in  water.  A  tapered  pipe,  C,  whose  wide  end  was  1^  inches  and 
the  small  one  five-sixteenths  was  attached  to  A,  and  upon  blowing  through 
A,  part  of  the  blast  descended  through  B.  Small  portions  were  then  suc- 
cessively cut  off  the  discharging  end  of  A,  until  the  air  ceased  to  descend 
in  B.  When  nine  inches  remained  in  front  of  the  joint,  but  a  solitary 
bubble  or  two  escaped  through  the  water,  and  after  another  inch  was  re- 
moved, leaving  eight  inches  in  front,  the  whole  current  from  tlie  lungs 
{>assed  through  A.  The  conical  tube  was  nine  inches  long,  and  after  the 
ast  result  it  was  divided  at  D,  four  inches  from  the  end.  Upon  removing 
the  part  thus  cut  off,  air  again  descended  through  B. 

From  this  experiment  we  see  that  the  influence  of  such  terminations  as 
C  to  cylindrical  air  tubes,  extends  to  a  distance  equal  to  25  times  the  tube's 
diameter.  It  is  however  modified  by  the  velocity  of  the  motive  current. 
When  high  steam  is  used  instead  of  air,  the  distance  is  greatly  diminished, 
and  in  some  cases  annihilated.  A  smoky  chimney,  or  one  with  a  feeble 
draft,  may  be  cured  by  enlarging  its  upper  part  like  the  additional  tube  C 
in  the  last  figure.  The  reason  why  an  equal  amount  of  rise  in  the  exhaust* 
ing  tube  is  not  produced  by  additional  ones  to  such  devices  as  No.  213, 
arises  no  doubt  from  the  projection  of  the  exhausting  tube  into  the  blowing 
one,  which  prevents  the  blast  from  sweeping  directly  into  the  conical  one 
taidJUling  the  latter,  a  condition  necessary  to  the  increased  ascent. 

Some  applications  of  the  principle  illustrated  by  the  preceding  experi- 
ments may  be  noticed : — 1.  In  siphons  for  decanting  corroding  or  other 
liquids — ^ror  which  see  remarks  on  these  instrumentA  In  «»  «^«Ao^«ta^ 
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chapter.     2.  Increasing  the  draft  of  chimneys,  as  well  as  preventing  tliem 
fiom  smoking.     Instead  of  the  old  fashioned  caps  of  clay  or  the  moveable 

ones  of  iron,  let  them  be  made  in  the  form  of 
the  annexed  figure,  and  either  of  sheet  iron  or 
copper.  A  short  pipe  should  be  6xcd  on  ilio 
chimney,  and  over  it  an  outer  one  (shown  in 
the  cut)  to  turn  freely,  but  as  close  us  possible 
without  touching,  that  the  horizontal  one  to 
which  the  latter  is  attached  may  veer  round 
with  the  wind.  The  vane  V  keeps  the  oppo- 
site end  A  to  the  wind,  which  enters  as  indi- 
cated by  the  straight  arrow,  and  in  passing 
through  sweeps  over  the  projection  and  causes 
a  vacuum  in  the  chimney,  as  in  the  blowing 
tubes  already  described. 
A  device  of  this  kind  might  be  made  to  act  in  windy  weather  as  a  per- 
petual bellows  to  blast  or  refining  furnaces,  and  also  to  those  of  stcam- 
tx)ats  and  locomotive  carriages.  When  used  on  chimneys  of  the  latter,  a 
contrivance  to  turn  and  keep  the  blowing  tube  fore  and  aft,  as  the  carriage  is 
turned,  would  be  required.  The  joint  where  the  perpendicular  tube  moves 
over  the  fixed  one  might  also  be  made  air-tight  by  an  amalgam,  on  the 
principle  of  the  water  lute."  From  the  experiments  with  the  tubes  Nos. 
206,  '7,  '8,  '9,  '10  and  '13,  it  follows  that  if  the  waste  steam  of  a  locomo- 
tive carriage  were  discharged  over  the  mouth  of  the  chimney  as  above, 
instead  of  up  its  centre,  the  resulting  vacuum  would  be  greater. 

It  is  worth  while  to  try  whether  wells,  mines,  and  the  holds  of  ships, 
could  not  be  more  speedily  and  effectually  ventilated  by  a  similar  device 
than  by  the  common  wind  sails  used  in  the  latter.  These  displace  t)ie 
noxious  vapors  by  mixing  fresh  air  with  them,  but  by  the  proposed  plan 
the  foul  air  might  be  drawn  up  alone,  while  the  atmosphere  would  cause 
a  steady  and  copious  supply  to  stream  in  at  every  avenue. 

If  two  or  three  exhausting  tubes,  of  metal  or  of  any  other  suitable  ma- 
terial, (whose  diameter  for  a  ship  of  the  largest  class  need  not  exceed 
three  or  four  inches)  were  permanently  secured  in  a  vessel,  their  lower 
ends  terminating  in  or  communicating  with  those  parts  where  noxious 
effluvia  chiefly  accumulates,  and  the  upper  ends  leadmg  to  any  convenient 
part  of  the  deck,  sides  or  stern,  so  that  the  blowing  part  could  readily  be 
•lipped  tight  into  or  over  them,  the  interior  might  be  almost  as  well  ven- 
tilated, even  when  the  hatches  were  all  down,  as  the  apartments  of  an 
ordinary  dwelling.  It  appears  to  us  moreover,  that  a  vessel  might  by  this 
means  be  always  kept  charged  with  fresh  and  pure  air;  for  the  apparatus 
might  be  in  operation  at  all  times,  day  and  night,  acting  as  a  perpetual 
pump  in  drawing  off  the  miasmata.  The  only  attention  required  would 
be,  to  secure  the  blowing  tube  in  its  proper  position  with  regard  to  the 
wind  during  storms:  In  ordinary  weather  its  movements  might  be  regu- 
lated by  a  vane,  as  in  the  Bgure,  when  it  would  require  no  attention  what- 
ever. The  upper  side  of  the  blowing  part  of  the  tube  should  be  cut  partly 
away  at  the  end,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  descending  currents  of 
wind.     See  the  above  Bgure. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

>Knnm  bj  cormti  of  ttMun — Various  aaodM  of  applyiDf  then  in  blowinf  Uibef — ^Exporimoiii*^* 
EffBcta  of  eooieal  i^uUff«t — ^Reraltt  of  dif  ht  chanf  e>  in  the  position  of  vaenum  tubes  within  blowing 
one»->Doable  Uowinf  tube— Experiments  with  it — Raisinf  water  bjr  currents  of  steam — ^Ventilation  of 
mines — Experimental  apparatus  for  concentratinf  sirups  in  tscuo— Drawing  air  through  liquids  to  pro 
mote  their  eraporation — Remarks  on  the  origin  of  obtaining  a  vacuum  by  currents  of  steam. 

As  the  Utmost  rarefaction  which  can  be  produced  with  blowing  tubes 
by  the  lungs  is  exceedingly  limited,  we  next  endeavored  to  ascertain  how 
far  it  could  be  carried  with  currents  of  steam.  This  fluid  presents  several 
advantages.  By  it  a  uniform  blast  can  be  obtained  and  kept  up,  and  its 
intensity  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure :  hence  experiments 
with  it  can  be  continued,  repeated  or  varied,  till  the  results  can  be  relied 
on.  As  it  is  inconvenient  to  measure  high  degrees  of  rarefaction  by  col- 
umns of  water,  mercury  was  employed  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  the 
blowing  tubes  &c.  if  made  of  lead  or  block  tin  would  have  become  soft 
and  bent  by  the  heat,  they  were  all  made  of  copper,  while  the  additional 
or  conical  tubes  (generally)  were  of  cast  brass,  and  smoothly  bored.  A 
detail  of  all  or  even  half  the  experiments  made  would  possess  no  interest 
to  general  readers,  and  would  be  out  of  place  here ;  we  therefore  merely 
notice  such  as  gave  the  best  results.  The  force  of  the  highest  steam  used 
was  equal  to  a  pressure  of  90  pounds  on  the  inch.  It  was  measured  by 
the  hydrostatic  safety-valve  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, vol.  X  2d  series,  page  2. 

While  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  this  subject,  we  supposed  that  cur- 
rents of  steam  had  never  been  employed  to  produce  a  vacuum ;  but  it  will 
be  seen  towards  the  close  of  the  chapter,  that  we  were  anticipated  by  a 
French  gentleman,  though  to  what  extent  we  are  yet  uninformed.  We 
were  not  aware  of  the  fact  until  all  the  following  experiments  had  been 
matured,  and  most  of  them  repeatedly  performed.  The  circumstance  af- 
fords another  example  of  those  coincidences  of  mental  and  mechanical 
effort  and  resource  with  which  the  history  of  the  arts  is  and  always  will 
be  crowded.  The  shoemakers'  awl  was  formerly  straight,  but  is  now  bent : 
the  author  of  the  improvement  was  supposed  to  have  lived  in  comparatively 
modem  times ;  but  recent  researches  among  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
have  proved,  that  the  artists  who  made  shoes  and  wrought  in  leather  under 
the  Pnaraohs  used  awls  identical  in  shape  with  the  modem  ones. 

The  expenditure  of  high  steam  through  open  blowing  tubes  like  those 
figured  in  Nos.  203  and  204  would  obviously  be  enormous,  since  there  it 
nothing  in  them  to  prevent  its  passing  freely  through.  They  are  not  there- 
fore so  well  calculated  for  practical  operations  as  those  in  which  the  end 
of  the  exhausting  pipe  projects  into  the  blowing  one  and  contracts  the 
passage  for  the  vapor,  as  in  Nos.  205 — ^210.  These  are  also  better  on 
another  account — they  produce  a  better  vacuum.  Economy  in  the  em« 
ployment  of  steam  is  of  the  first  importance ;  hence  it  was  desirable  to 
determine  if  possible  that  particular  construction  of  the  apparatus  by  which 
the  highest  degree  of  rarefaction  may  be  obtained  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  vapor.  Fortunately  for  the  solution  of  this  problem,  there  is  one 
form  of  the  apparatus  in  which  both  are  eminend^  coii^vta^^  lost  ^\fi2A 
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•n  iRcrRkM  of  the  fleam's  ehfticity  increwed  tlie  vumnm,  an  increaaed 
diBcliirKe  of  the  vapor  wa«  often  found  to  diminiah  it.  Thia  waa  frNuently 
the  caae  when  high  steam  wm  employed :  for  example,  if  the  cock  through 
which  kteam  paased  into  the  blowing  tube  marked  C  in  No.  217  was  wide 
open,  the  mercury  would  sometimes  ikll  two  or  three  inchea,  but  when 
partially  cloaed,  would  instantly  rise  j  thus  indicating  that  it  i«  die  velocity 
and  not  the  volume  of  vapor  passing  orer  the  orifice  of  the  eKhaostiiig 
pipe,  upon  which  the  vacanm  depenaa. 


We  first  passed  steam  through  tubes  connected  like  No.  213,  both  with 
and  without  the  conical  ajutages  C  D  in  Nos.  211  and  S12.  Various  pro- 
portions of  the  steam  passage  over  the  orifices  of  the  vacuum  or  exhausting 
pipes  were  also  employed,  as  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  No.  216,  which  repre- 
sent horizontal  sections  of  the  vacuum  pipe  and  steam  passage  over  its 
orifice.  The  dark  psrts  show  the  passage  for  the  steam,  and  the  inner 
circle  the  mouth  of  the  vacuum  tube.  In  A  the  steam  channel  did  not 
extend  over  one-fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  orifice ;  in  B  it  reached 
nearly  half  way  round  ;  in  C  three-fourths ;  while  in  D  and  £  it  extended 
entirely  round.  Upon  trial,  the  vacuum  produced  by  B  was  greater  than 
that  by  A ;  C  surpassed  B,  and  D  uniformly  exceeded  them  all.  We 
therefore  finally  arranged  the  apparatus  as  shown  at  No.  317,  in  which  A 
is  a  brant  tube  composed  of  two  conical  frustums  united  at  their  lesser 
ends.  The  longer  part.  A,  was  smoothly  bored  and  polished  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  to  remove  any  minute  ridges  left  by  the  borer.  The 
interior  diameter  of  the  large  end  was  an  inch  and  an  eighth,  and  of  the 
smallest  part  nineteen-forlieths,  (rather  less  than  half  an  inch.)  The  ex- 
ternal diameter  of  the  vacuum  pipe  B  was  seventeen-fortieths,  so  that  the 
annular  space  left  round  it  for  the  steam  was  only  one-fortieth  of  an  inch 
in  width,  being  about  as  small  a  space  as  could  well  be  formed  without 
the  pine  B  touching  A.  The  length  of  A  from  the  contracted  pait  waa 
A(  ittctMi.    A  glui  bibe  dm«  fe«i\(n%,  ^Aow  Wmt  and  wu  [Mwed  ia 
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a  vessel  of  quicksilver,  was  attached  to  B,  and  a  scale  to  measure  the 
ascent  of  the  mercurial  column. 

When  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  was  equal  to  30  pounds 
on  the  inch  exclusive  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  steam  cock  C 
opened,  (the  hole  in  its  plug  was  Hve-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter) 
the  mercury  rose  9  inches  in  the  vacuum  tube  B.  When  the  steam  was 
at  40  )>ounds,  the  mercury  rose  15^  inches.  At  50  pounds  it  reached  over 
IS  inches,  at  60  pounds  over  19  inches,  and  at  70  pounds  21  inches.  At 
SO  pounds  it  was  only  21  inches,  but  on  partially  closing  the  cock  it  sprung 
up  to  22  inches.  When  the  steam  was  at  90  pounds  on  the  inch,  the  mer- 
cury fell  to  20  inches,  but  on  turning  the  plug  of  C  it  rose  to  22  inches. 
These  experiments  were  repeated  several  times  and  on  different  occasions 
without  materially  altering  the  results. 

The  effect  of  additional  tubes  inserted  into  the  open  end  of  A  was  next 
observed.  Ten  or  twelve  of  the^e  were  made  of  tin  plate,  and  of  different 
lengths  and  taper.  The  small  ends  of  all  were  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  made  very  thin,  so  as  to  slide  into  A  nearly  up  to  the  contracted  part, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  present  the  least  projection  possible  to  the  issuing 
current.  The  effect  of  three  of  these  tubes,  two  of  which  gave  the  best 
results,  are  stated  in  the  following  table.  The  tube  No.  1  was  14  inches 
long,  and  its  wide  end  1^  inches  across.  No.  2  was  27  inches  long,  and  1} 
in  diameter  at  its  mouth.  No.  3  was  five  feet  long,  and  its  mouth  or  wide 
end  2^  inches  in  diameter. 

PreMure  of  steain  in  pooada       Vacuum  in  in«he»  of  mercury 
on  oftch  aqnare  inch.  with  appumtna  No.  317. 

30         -  -  -  9  -  - 

40  -  -  -  15.5  - 

50  -  -  -  18.1  - 

60  -  .  -  19.6  - 

70  -  .  .  21  .    . 

80  .  -  -  21  -    - 

«•  -  -  -  22  -    - 

90  -  -  -  20  -    . 
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TACVUM  WITH   ADDITIONAL  TVBM. 

Na  1.        Na  8.       No.  3. 

-      10 

11 

.      17 

18 

10.5 

-      20 

20.5 

— 

-      20.5 

22 

— 

.     21.5 

22.8 

16.5 

.    22 

23.5 

— 

.     22 

23.5 

— 

-     20 

21 

— 

-     22 

-_ 

— 

In  adjusting  an  additional  tube  it  was  moved  till  its  axis  coincided  with 
that  of  A.  This  was  ascertained  by  the  mercury,  which  oscillated  with 
every  movement  of  the  tube,  but  always  rose  when  it  was  in  the  position 
indicated.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  mercury  stood  at  15  inches,  the 
additional  tube  No.  1  was  slipped  into  A  and  the  mercury  fell  to  12  inches ; 
but  this  was  caused  by  pushing  the  tube  in  too  far,  i.  e.  till  it  touched  the 
vacuum  pipe— -for  on  withdrawing  it  and  swelling  out  the  end  a  little,  the 
mercury  rose  to  17  inches  on  the  tube  being  reinserted.  A  small  addition 
was  made  to  the  wide  end  of  No.  1,  so  that  it  flared  out  like  a  trumpet : 
on  trying  it,  the  mercury  stood  two  inches  lower  than  before. 

The  U\\  of  the  mercury  when  the  steam  was  raised  to  90  pounds,  was 
quite  unexpected.  It  was  at  first  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
wrong  position  of  the  additional  tube,  and  then  to  some  small  object  lodged 
by  the  steam  between  the  vacuum  and  the  blowing  pipes;  but  on  exami- 
nation nothing  of  the  kind  was  found.  As  the  mercury  still  refused  to  rise, 
we  tried  another  apparatus  similar  in  all  respects  to  No.  217,  except  being 
of  rather  larger  dimensions ;  but  the  same  thing  occurred.  When  the 
steam  was  at  30  pounds  the  mercury  stood  at  7f  inches — at  50  pounds  17 
inches — at  60  pounds  20  inches — at  70  pounds  22  inches — at  80  pounds 
83j^  inches— and  at  90  pounds  20  inches  I    SeveTiX  «x^tvcii<bd2u^  ir«isa4. 
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Co  indicate  that  the  length  and  taper  of  the  additional  tubes  shoald  rary 
with  the  force  of  the  steam,  and  that  the  annular  passage  for  the  vapor 
should  be  contracted  as  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  was  increased. 

Cylindrical  pipes  applied  to  the  mouth  of  A,  or  to  those  of  the  addi- 
tional tul>es,  caused  the  mercury  to  fall ;  but  any  plane  object  held  against 
the  current  issuing  from  A,  did  not  affect  the  vacuum.  A  piece  of  board 
was  gradually  brought  to  within  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  the  end  of  A,  and 
of  course  deflected  the  steam  at  ri^ht  angles ;  yet  the  vacuum  was  not  in 
the  least  diminished  until  the  board  was  pushed  still  nearer.  By  applying 
the  large  ends  of  the  additional  tubes  to  A  the  vacuum  was  diminished. 

The  noise  made  by  the  steam  issuing  from  A  is  indicative  of  the  state 
of  the  vacuum.  If  it  be  loud  and  sonorous,  the  vacuum  is  not  near  so  high 
as  when  the  sound  is  less  and  hissing.  In  the  former  case  there  is  generally 
too  much  steam  escaping — the  cock  should  be  partially  closed. 

No.  218  is  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  section  of  the  device  by  means  of 
which  the  vacuum  tube  was  retained  in  a  |K)sition  either  eccentric  or  con- 
centric with  the  blowing  one,  and  by  which  it  could  be  drawn  to  one  side 
•o  as  to  touch  the  narrowest  part  of  the  latter.  Three  fine  screws  with 
blunt  ends  were  tapped  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  into  solid  pro- 
jections cast  on  A,  1^  inches  below  the  contracted  part.  By  these,  the 
exact  position  of  the  vacuum  tube  which  gave  the  best  result  was  accu- 
rately ascertained  ;  and  it  was  remarkable  how  small  a  change  in  its  posi- 
tibn  affected  the  mercurial  column.  A  few  examples  are  annexed  : — 1. 
The  steam  in  the  boiler  being  low,  and  the  mercury  standing  at  3J  inches 
only,  the  vacuum  tube  was  drawn  by  the  screws  so  as  barely  to  touch  A, 
and  instantly  the  mercury  fell  to  2  inches.  2.  When  the  pipes  were  clear 
of  each,  and  the  mercury  19}  inches  high,  as  soon  as  they  touched  it  i*ell 
to  16  inches.  Similar  results  took  place  whatever  might  be  the  force  of 
the  steam.  3.  The  mercury  fell  also  when  the  axis  of  both  tubes  did  not 
quite  coincide,  although  a  clear  passage  still  remained  for  the  steam,  as 
shown  at  E,  No.  216.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  the  greater  flow  of 
vapor  on  one  side  probably  created  cross  currents  in  A,  afler  passing  the 
contracted  part.  On  one  occasion,  the  mercury  suddenly  fell  several  inches 
while  the  pipes  were  concentric  with  each  other.  Upon  examination  this 
was  found  to  be  owing  to  a  minute  piece  of  grit,  or  a  film  of  lead,  blown 
by  the  steam  between  the  two  pipes,  where  it  was  wedged  in.  It  did  not 
exceed  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  any  direction.  It  produced  the  same 
effect  as  when  the  pipes  touched.  Upon  removing  it,  the  steam  rose  as 
before. 

Another  point  necessary  to  be  attended  to  is  the  position  of  the  orifice 
of  the  vacuum  pipe  with  respect  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  blowing  one; 
i.  e.  whether  in  a  line  with  it,  or  in  advance,  or  behind  it,  as  figured  at  A 
B  C  No.  219.  To  test  the  effect  of  these  various  positions,  the  vacuum 
pipe  was  so  arranged  by  a  screw  cut  on  it,  as  to  be  pushed  in  or  drawn 
back  at  pleasure.  In  one  experiment,  the  mercury  stood  at  21  inches 
when  they  were  on  a  line,  as  at  A.  The  vacuum  tube  was  pushed  for- 
ward three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  without  any  change  in  the  vacuum ;  but 
when  the  pipe  protruded  three-eighths,  as  at  B,  the  mercury  fell  to  18 
inches.  It  was  then  drawn  behind  the  contracted  part  of  A,  and  the  mer- 
cury instantly  began  to  &11.  When  the  orifice  was  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
behind,  the  mercury  fell  from  81  inches  to  i ;  and  when  drawn  back  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  more,  as  at  O,  the  steam  descended  the  vacuum  tube  and 
blew  the  mercury  oat  of  the  vessel  that  contained  it  In  another  experi- 
aeat,  the  vacuum  tube  was  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  con- 
tncted  party  and  the  mercury  «iO  incViea  \\v^h :  when  the  tnbe  was  drawn 
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back  so  that  its  end  was  in  a  line  with  the  contracted  part,  the  mercury 
rose  half  an  inch.  When  drawn  back  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  it  fell  to 
17^  inches. 

That  part  of  the  vacuum  tube  within  the  steam  chamber,  or  back  end 
of  A,  should  be  straight,  and  its  axis  should  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  that  of  A,  else  the  vapor  in  passing  over  the  orifice  will  be  more  or 
less  deflected  to  one  side,  and  thus  diminish  the  vacuum. 

Although  the  blowing  tube  figured  at  No.  217  has  its  mouth  openin||^ 
upwards,  in  practice  we  used  it  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  at  No.  219,  or 
rather  inclined  downwards,  as  at  No.  221,  that  the  condensed  vapor  might 
not  fall  back  and  enter  the  vacuum  tube. 

No.  220  represents  another  modification  of  this  mode  of  removing  at- 
mospheric pressure,  by  which  the  vacuum  may  be  carried  to 
a  gp^ater  extent  than  with  No.  217.  It  consists  of  two  blow- 
ing tubes  attached  to  one  vacuum  pipe.  The  lower  blowing 
tube  in  its  narrowest  part  was  seven-twentieths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  annular  passage  for  the  steam  between  it 
and  the  vacuum  pipe  was  only  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  width. 
The  bore  of  the  steam  cock  and  pipe  C  was  three-tenths  of  an 
inch.  The  upper  end  of  the  lower  blowing  tube  was  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  terminated  at  the  contracted  part  of  a 
larger  one,  D,  where  a  space  of  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  was 
left  for  the  steam  between  them.  D  was  six  inches  long,  and 
its  upper  end  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  was  also  furnished  with 
steam  by  the  pipe  and  cock  E.  (Both  blowing  tubes  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  are  figured  too  large  for  the 
exhausting  one.) 

When  this  device  was  tried,  the  safety-valve  of  the  boiler 

indicated  a  pressure  of  40  pounds  on  the  inch.     The  cock  E 

was  first  opened,  and  as  the  steam  rushed  from  D  the  mercury 

rose  8  inches.     E  was  then  closed  and  C  opened,  upon  which 

N  2U.  ^^®  mercury  rose  8.8  inches.     Both  cocks  were  then  opened, 

and  the  mercury  rose  16.6  inches. 

When  the  steam  was  at  60  pounds  and  E  opened,  the  mercurial  column 

was  9  inches.     With  E  closea  and  C  openea  it  rose   15  inches.     Both 

cocks  were  next  opened,  and  the  height  was  increased  to  20  inches. 

Steam  at  80  pounds  and  E  open,  the  mercury  stood  at  17.5  inches.  C 
open  and  E  shut,  it  rose  to  21  inches ;  and  when  both  were  opened,  it 
reached  to  24^  inches.  The  addition  of  another  blowing  tube  over  D 
would  most  likely  have  carried  it  to  the  full  height  of  the  barometer.  If 
D  were  inserted  in  a  chimney  in  the  direction  of  the  flue,  it  would  not 
only  increase  the  draft,  but  the  draft  would  increase  the  vacuum. 

The  steam  pipe  that  supplied  D  was  then  unscrewed  fVom  the  cork  E, 
which  was  left  open.  The  cock  C  was  again  opened,  and  the  mercury 
rose  as  before  to  21  inches,  the  air  rushing  through  E  producing  no  effect 
on  the  column  except  rendering  its  surface  slightly  concave.  By  often 
closing  and  opening  the  orifice  of  E  with  the  finger,  no  sensible  change  in 
the  vacuum  could  be  perceived. 

After  removing  the  vessel  of  mercury  from  the  bottom  of  the  vacuum 
pipe,  a  piece  of  twine  several  yards  in  length  which  happened  to  be  laying 
on  the  ground  near  by,  was  drawn  into  the  tube  and  discharged  through 
D.  This  was  repeated  several  times.  By  presenting  one  end  near  the 
end  of  the  glass  tube,  the  whole  was  almost  instantaneously  drawn  up  and 
thrown  out  by  the  steam,  although  the  vacuum  tube  was  continued  in  t 
horizontal  position  nearly  two  feet  before  it  w%a  *cotkiv<MMa&  \o  ^^  ^^mh^ 
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one.  On  applying  a  vessel  of  sand,  and  another  of  water,  to  the  end  of 
the  tube,  the  contents  of  both  were  raised  and  discharged  in  the  same  way. 

The  vacuum  tube  of  No.  220  was  connected  to  a  soda  fountain,  an4  an 
opening  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  diameter  made  in  the  latter  to  admit  air. 
The  mercury  previous  to  making  this  opening  stood  at  16  inches,  and  it 
gtill  remained  at  that  height.  1  he  opening  was  next  widened  to  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  when  the  mercury  fell  to  12  inches.  The  opening  was 
then  inaiJc  as  large  as  the  bore  of  the  vacuum  tube,  (about  five-sixteenths) 
upon  which  the  mercury  fell  to  six  inches. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  connecting  one  of  these  blowing  instruments  to  an 
air-tight  vessel,  water  may  be  raised  into  the  latter  by  the  atmosphere,  and 
to  ati  elevation  corresponding  with  the  vacuum.  In  one  of  our  earliest 
experiments,  we  attached  a  blowing  tube  to  a  soda  fountain  placed  22  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  well,  into  which  a  pipe  descended  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  fountain.  But  by  arranging  a  series  of  close  vessels 
at  certain  distances  above  each  other,  (according  to  the  extent  of  the  vacu- 
um obtained  by  the  apparatus)  water  may  be  raised  in  this  manner  to  any 
elevation — the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  transferring  it  from  one  vessel 
to  another  till  it  arrive  at  the  place  of  discharge,  as  in  Papin's  plan,  de- 
scribed at  page  447-8.  An  English  patent  was  granted  in  1839  for  a  very 
elaborate  French  machine  of  this  kind.  See  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's 
Journal,  vol.  iii,  page  51,  In  Decemi>er  1840,  an  American  patent  was 
obtained  for  the  same  thing  by  a  French  merchant  of  this  city.  This  gen- 
tleman has  had  one  constructed  from  drawings  sent  from  Paris.  The  re- 
ceiving vessels  were  12  feet  apart.  The  mode  of  applying  the  steam  is 
to  discharge  it  at  the  orifice  of  the  vacuum  pipe,  over  a  smaU  part  of  the 
peripkery,  as  at  A  No.  216.  The  steam  however  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  sides  of  the  vacuum  tube,  as  in  the  preceding  figures  No.  217  to 
220,  for  this  tube  does  not  form  one  of  the  walls  of  the  small  steam  cham- 
ber behind  its  oriBce — the  chamber  being  a  separate  part  complete  in  itself, 
and  having  a  semicircular  recess  formed  at  one  side,  into  which  the  va- 
cuum pipe  is  received.  There  is  therefore,  between  the  interior  of  the 
vacuum  tube  and  the  steam  without,  not  only  the  thickness  of  the  metal  of 
which  that  tube  is  fabricated,  but  also  the  thickness  of  the  plate  of  which 
the  steam  chamber  is  made.  Floats  are  arranged  in  the  mterior  of  the 
receiving  vessels,  so  that  when  one  of  the  latter  is  filled  with  water  from 
the  one  below,  the  float  opens  a  valve  to  admit  the  atmosphere  to  press 
the  contents  into  the  vessel  next  above  it. 

There  is  another  mode  of  raising  water  to  considerable  elevations  by  an 
apparatus  like  Nos.  217  and  220,  and  for  which  they  seem  much  better 
adapted  than  any  other,  viz.  by  admitting  portions  of  air  to  mix  with  the 
ascending  liquid,  as  in  the  examples  given  at  pp.  224,  225.  No  air-tight 
receiver  would  then  be  required,  as  both  the  air  and  water  would  be  dis- 
charged with  the  steam  at  the  open  end  of  the  blowing  tube,  which,  for 
the  reason  already  stated,  shoula  be  inclined  downwards. 

Wherever  large  volumes  of  air  are  required  to  be  withdrawn,  as  in  the 
Tentilation  of  mines,  these  instruments  we  believe  would  be  found  as  effi- 
cient and  economical  as  any  device  yet  tried.  A  number  of  vacuum  lubes, 
whose  lower  ends  were  made  to  terminate  in  different  parts  of  a  mine — 
(they  might  be  of  leather  or  other  flexible  materials,  so  as  readily  to  be 
moved  wherevef  required) — and  whose  upper  ones  were  connected  to 
one  or  more  blowing  tubes  through  which  currents  of  steam  were  con- 
stantly passing,  would  effectually  withdraw  the  noxious  vapors  from  below, 
tnd  induce  a  more  copious  supply  of  fresh  air  than  any  forcing  apparatus 
could  ever  furnish.    The  waatie  steam  of  engines  at  coal  or  other  mineft 
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Blight  be  beneRciftlly  applied  to  Urge  blowing  tubei,  and  thus  contribute 
to  the  same  result. 

There  are  othpr  useful  applications  of  these  blowing  instruments.  One 
of  our  first  attempts  was  to  employ  them  as  substitutes  for  ihe  expensive 
air-]>ump9  worked  by  steam-engines,  employed  m  evaporadog  sirups  and 
refining  sugar  by  Howard's  vacuum  plan. 
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We  fitted  up  a  very  strong  old  still,  (Xo.  231)  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
about  the  same  in  depth.  A  jacket  of  copper  was  fitted  lo  iis  lower  part 
so  as  to  form  a  double  bottom.  The  ilifichargine  pipe  passed  through  the 
jacket,  and  was  closed  by  a  valve  V.  Steam  being  conveyed  into  the 
jacket  healed  the  liquid  within  the  itill,  but  instead  of  taking  steam  from 
the  boiler  expressly  for  this  purpose,  we  made  use  of  that  by  which  ih^ 
vacuum  was  produced.  The  open  end  of  a  blowing  tube  was  inserted 
into  the  jacket  as  represented  in  the  cut,  and  the  vacuum  tube  B  connected 
by  D  cock  to  the  neck  of  the  still.  C  the  steam  cock  and  pipe  leading  to 
the  boiler.  D  a  pipe  that  conveyed  the  surplus  sieam  from  the  jacket 
into  the  chimney.  The  orifice  of  the  vacuum  pipe  wilhin  the  blowing  one 
was  three-eighths  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  the  annular  space  around  it  for 
the  passage  of  the  steam  was  the  same  as  in  No.  217.  At  the  first  trial 
with  this  apparatus,  25  gallons  of  sirup  were  put  into  the  still  through  the 
funnel,  and  the  cock  shut.     The  steam  cock  U  was  then  opened,  and  in  a 
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fell  to  10  inches,  the  fall  being  occasioned  by  the  evolution  of  vapor  in  the 
■till.  The  steam  in  the  boiler  was  raised  higher,  until  the  mercury  roso 
to  16  inches  ;  but  after  the  operation  had  been  continued  about  half  an 
hour  it  commenced  rising,  and  was  at  IS  inches  when  the  experiment  waa 
closed.  On  another  trial  32  gallons  of  sirup  were  poured  in,  and  when 
C  was  opened  the  mercury  rose  to  22  inches,  but  in  ten  minutes  fell  to  17, 
In  half  an  hour  it  began  slowly  to  rise,  and  in  fil^en  minutes  reached  to 
SO  inches,  at  which  height  it  remained  when  the  concentrated  sirup  was ' 
withdrawn. 

Had  a  double  tube  like  No.  220  been  used,  the  vacuum  might  probably 
have  been  carried  to  26  or  29  inches,  and  the  operation  performed  to  much 
Imi  time.     The  experiment  however  shows  how  small  a  t.>ib«  c»sv  Wv^ 
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draw  the  vapor  arising  from  a  surface  of  seven  square  feet  It  would  be 
an  advantage  to  apply  two  or  perhaps  three  separate  blowing  tubes,  of 
different  sizes,  to  each  sugar  pan — using  the  largest  first,  to  draw  off  the 
the  bulk  of  the  vapor,  and  finishing  with  the  smaller  ones.  There  would 
be  a  saving  of  steam,  and  the  vacuum  might  be  carried  higher  towards 
the  close  of  an  operation  with  a  very  small  tube  and  current. 

Another  mode  of  using  these  tubes  to  promote  evaporation,  is  to  draw 
air  through  liquids  instead  of  forcing  it  through  them  with  pumps,  as  in 
the  pneumatic  processes  of  concentrating  sirups.  An  open  boiler,  four  feet 
in  diameter,  was  inverted  and  placed  in  another  over  a  fire  and  containing 
sirup  :  a  blowing  tube,  the  orifice  of  whose  vacuum  pipe  was  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  diameter,  was  connected  to  the  inverted  vessel,  and  it  drew  so 
much  air  under  the  edges  as  to  cool  the  liquid  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
operation  of  concentration  was  prolonged  to  twice  the  ordinary  time. 

While  engaged  in  making  the  experiments  described  in  this  chapter,  (in 
1835)  and  stimulated  by  the  conviction  that  we  were  the  first  thus  to  apply 
currents  of  steam  for  the  purposes  of  raising  water  and  promoting  the 
evaporation  of  liquids  at  low  temperatures,  &c.  we  were  exceedingly  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  something  of  the  kind  had  been  previously  done,  or 
proposed  to  be  done,  in  France.  As  we  had  made  preparations  to  secure 
the  invention  by  a  patent  here,  and  by  others  in  Europe,  our  experiments 
were  discontinued  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  the  French 
plan,  that  it  might  be  known  whether  we  were  traveling  on  beaten  ground 
or  not;  but  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  obtained  any  specific  descrip- 
tion of  it,  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  consisted  of  a  jet  of  steam  discharged 
through  the  centre  of  a  tube,  as  in  Nos.  208,  210,  and  as  applied  to  in- 
crease the  draft  of  chimneys  in  locomotive  carriages,  or  whether  the  jet 
was  directed  over  the  outside  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  end  of  the 
vacuum  tube — nor  have  we  learnt  what  degree  of  rarefaction  was  obtained. 
We  have  therefore  concluded  to  insert  the  preceding  notice  of  our  labors, 
that  since  we  cannot  claim  priority  in  the  research,  we  may  be  allowed 
the  credit,  if  any  be  due,  for  our  modes  of  application,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  earned  the  vacuum  and  are  obviously  capable  of  carrying  it, 
especially  by  such  devices  as  No.  220. 

The  whole  of  the  devices,  from  the  blowing  tubes  described  in  the  last 
chapter  to  the  apparatus  for  boiling  sugar  in  vacuo  described  in  this,  with 
the  exception  of  the  patented  plan  of  raising  water  by  a  series  of  vessels 
on  different  levels,  originated  entirely  with  ourselves,  nor  were  we  in- 
debted either  directly  or  remotely  for  so  much  as  a  hint  in  maturing  them 
to  any  persons  or  writings  whatever;  and  upon  them  we  have  also  spent 
no  inconsiderable  amount  both  of  time  and  money.  But  as  we  have  on 
Bevenil  occasions  shown  that  new  devices,  so  called,  are  often  old  ones,  it 
is  but  just  that  we  should  mete  to  ourselves  the  same  measure  which  we 
have  given  to  others.  We  therefore  with  pleasure  record  the  fact,  that  at 
a  meering  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  held  in  January, 
1833,  M.  Pelbitans  read  a  paper  on  the  dynamic  effects  of  a  jet  of  steam, 
of  which  a  notice  (not  a  description  of  the  plan)  was  published  in  an  Eng- 
lish journal,  and  copied  into  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  March 
of  the  same  year — vol.  x,  2d  series,  p.  195. 

There  is  also  described  in  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  vol.  iii,  p. 
275,  an  experiment  of  a  current  of  air  from  a  bellows  directed  over  the 
orifice  of  an  inverted  glass  funnel,  which  was  placed  in  a  saucer  filled  with 
water.  From  this  (which  we  did  not  see  till  recently)  the  blowing  tubes 
descril)ed  in  the  last  chapter  might,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  have  been 
deduced. 
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CHAPTER    IV 


Spoutiof  tabe»— Water  euUj  dlaCurbad— Force  economicallj  trmnuaitted  bj  the  otcillation  ofliqaMt 
— Experinenta  ob  the  tBcent  of  water  in  diflerently  shaped  tube*— Application  of  one  form  to  aiphoiia 
Movement  fiven  to  tpoutinf  tnbea— Theee  produce  a  jet  both  bj  their  aacentaod  deacent— Experimesla 
with  plain  conical  tubes — Spoutinf  tubes  with  air  pipes  attached— Experiments  with  Tarions  sixed  tubaa 
— Obsenrations  respectinf  their  movements — Adrantayes  arisinff  flrora  inertia— Modes  of  communieatlBf 
motion  to  spouting  tube*— Parposes  for  which  they  are  applicable— The  Soufleur. 

There  is  a  simple  mode  of  raising  water  which  to  our  knowledge  has 
never  been  adopted,  nor  yet  suggested — viz.  by  straight  and  open  pipes,  or, 
as  they  might  be  named,  spouting  tubes. 

Water  is  raised  in  the  ram  (No.  168)  by  the  force  which  the  liquid  ac- 
quires in  flowing  through  descending  channels,  but  in  the  instruments  to 
which  we  now  refer,  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  its  momentum  in 
passing  up  vertical  ones.  So  far  as  respects  the  force  of  a  liquid  in  mo- 
tion, it  makes  little  difference  in  what  direction  it  moves — whether  the 
liquid  rise  perpendicularly,  or  having  first  descended  at  one  angle  it  ascend 
at  another.  A  jet  d'eau,  deducting  all  resistances,  rises  with  the  velocity 
with  which  it  would  fall  through  the  same  space ;  but  in  practice,  the  ve- 
locity is  diminished  by  the  length,  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  channel 
through  which  the  liquid  flows,  and  of  the  ajutage  from  which  it  escapes. 

Every  person's  experience  teaches  him,  that  a  very  small  force  is  suffi- 
cient to  disturb  a  large  body  of  water,  and  that  the  consequent  movement 
of  the  liquid  is  long  continued  af\er  the  force  is  withdrawn.  A  stone  dropt 
into  a  tank,  or  thrown  into  a  pond,  causes  waves  to  rise  and  roll  to  and 
fro  over  their  whole  surfaces,  and  some  time  elapses  ere  the  movements 
cease.  Days  and  even  weeks  elapse  after  a  storm  is  over  before  the  ocean 
recovers  its  previous  repose.  This  effect  is  the  result  of  the  great  mobility 
of  water ;  its  particles  move  with  such  extreme  facility  among  themselves, 
and  so  actively  impart  their  motion  to  each  other,  that  a  force  once  com- 
municated to  them  is  long  ere  it  becomes  exhausted.  It  is  the  same  to  t 
certain  extent  when  waves  rise  and  fall  within  tubes ;  for  although  the 
friction  of  liquids  against  the  sides  of  these  channels  is  considerable,  espe- 
cially in  small  ones,  still  the  force  in  the  central  parts  is  but  slowly  con- 
sumed. A  device  therefore  by  which  the  oscillation  of  liquids  is  employed 
in  transmitting  forces,  will  probably  consume  as  little  in  the  transit  as  any 
mechanical  device  known. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  momentum  of  a  flowing  liquid 
suffers  less  in  passing  through  a  short  than  through  a  long  tube — through 
a  straight  than  a  crooked  one  ;  and  we  may  add  that  this  is  more  especiaUj 
true  when  the  figure  of  the  tube  is  expressly  designed  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  moving  liquid,  instead  of  being  uniform  in  its  bore  through- 
out. Now  in  these  particulars  spouting  tubes  are  eminently  superior  to 
others,  or  they  may  be  made  so.  They  are  short,  straight,  and  of  a  form 
adapted  to  the  rising  wave  within  them. 

Motion  is  imparted  to  water  in  a  spouting  tube  either  by  depressing  the 
liquid  below  the  orifice  and  then  admitting  it  to  enter,  or  by  excluding  it 
from  the  tul>e  till  the  lower  orifice  of  the  latter  be  sufficiently  inrimersed. 
If  a  pipe  whose  lower  end  is  closed  be  plunged  ^r^ndlcxxWyj  W'W'^vk^ 
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the  liquid  mHH  rise  within  it  the  moment  ita  end  ii  opened ;  but  it  tnll 
depeuil  upon  the  lengih  and  figure  of  the  tube,  and  the  relaUve  proportion 
of  ita  two  orificeB,  whether  the  liquid  rush  up  above  the  surface  without, 
or  slowly  reach  it  and  there  remam. 

The  following  are  selected  from  a  number  of  experimenta  made  several 
years  ago.  Instead  of  closing  the  lower  orifice,  the  upper  one  was  closed 
with  the  fore  finger,  the  confined  air  actinK  the  part  of  a  cork,  and  pr* 
venting  the  liquid  from  entering  until  the  finger  was  removed. 
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ExPBR.  I. — No.  222,  a  cylindrical  glass  tube,  16  inches  long  and  half-inch 
Bare.  Its  upper  oriRce  was  closed  air-tight  by  the  finger,  and  the  lower 
one  then  held  four  inches  under  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel. 
Upon  raising  the  finger,  the  liquid  rose  in  the  tube  six  inches;  i.e.  it* 
ranmentiim  carried  it  two  inches  higher  than  the  surface  in  the  cistern, 
and  after  a  few  oscillations  it  letlled  at  the  same  level.  Cylindrical 
tubes  of  various  sizes  were  tried  at  difierent  depths,  and  the  average  ex- 
tent of  the  rist'  (ahdve  the  surface)  was  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  part 
of  the  tu1>Q  immersed  below  the  surface.  If  No.  232  dipped  four  inche^ 
the  rise  was  two — if  eight  inches,  it  was  four — and  if  twelve,  it  was  six. 
By  contracting  either  orifice  the  effect  was  diminished. 

ExPER.  II. — No.  233,  a  tube  slightly  conical,  16  inches  long,  the  div 
meter  or  bore  of  the  large  end  half  an  inch,  and  that  of  the  small  end  one- 
third  of  an  inch.  The  nse  of  the  liquid  in  this  exceeded  that  in  No.  222. 
When  trie.1  with  the  large  end  up,  little  or  no  rise  took  place. 

ExPBR.  HI. — No.  224,  another  tube,  IS  inches  in  length,  the  diameter 
«f  whose  upper  orifice  was  three-sixteenths  and  of  the  lower  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch.  Four  and  a  half  inches  of  the  lower  part  was  cylindrical. 
When  dipped  four  inches  in  water  and  the  finger  removed,  the  liquid  rose 
but  two  inches  above  the  surface.  This  was  owing  to  the  cylindrical  form 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  all  the  water  that  entered  being  required  to 
fill  the  lower  parL  When  (he  dip  was  six  inches,  the  rise  was  five ;  when 
eight,  the  jet  passed  out  of  the  tube  and  ascended  sixteen  inches.  When 
the  tube  was  lowered  to  ten  inches  below  the  surface,  tho  jet  rose  thirty 
inches;  and  when  the  end  of  the  tube  was  twelve  inches  under  (he  surface, 
thejat  ascended  fbur  feet  and  a  half.     Fourteen  inches  dip  threw  it  nx 
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feet,  and  sixteen  inches  dip  caused  it  to  ascend  over  seven  feet  The  rise 
in  cylindrical  tubes,  we  have  seen,  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  dip  at 
various  depths;  but  this  experiment  shows  that  the  elevation  of  the  jet  in 
conical  tubes  increases  in  a  much  greater  ratio. 

ExPER.  IV. — To  include  the  extreme  proportions  between  the  two  ori- 
fices, we  next  took  a  matrass  or  bolt  head  (No.  225)  and  cut  a  portion 
from  the  globe  opposite  the  junction  of  the  neck  or  pipe.  The  opening 
thus  made  was  3^  inches,  and  the  oriBce  of  the  tube  three-tenths.  When 
the  lower  end  was  thrust  two  inches  below  the  surface,  scarcely  any  nse 
took  place  upon  removing  the  finger ;  and  when  half  the  length  of  the 
whole  was  immersed,  say  ten  inches,  the  rise  did  not  exceed  six  or  seven. 
The  reason  was  plain  :  the  large  volume  of  air  contained  in  the  lower  part 
could  not  be  expelled  instantaneously  by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  column 
through  the  small  orifice  above,  but  the  force  of  the  ascending  liquid  was 
consumed  in  doing  this.  Various  portions  were  now  cut  from  the  lower 
part,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  greatest  rise  that  could  be  obtained  with 
a  dip  of  four  inches.  This  occurred  when  the  diameter  of  the  lower  end 
was  reduced  to  Ij  inches :  the  liquid  then  rose  between  nine  and  ten 
inches  above  the  surface.  The  upper  end  was  now  heated  in  the  flame 
of  a  lamp,  and  the  bore  enlarged  by  pressing  into  it  a  tapered  piece  of 
wood,  till  the  end  resembled  the  conical  ajutage  C  D  in  No.  201.  Thii 
caused  the  liquid  to  rise  an  inch  higher. 

EzPER.  V. — A  number  of  conical  tubes  of  the  same  length,  (21  inches) 
whose  wide  ends  diverged  or  flared  difl^erently,  were  next  procured,  with 
the  view  of  selecting  those  through  which  the  jet  rose  the  highest,  as 
affording  an  approximation  to  the  best  form.  The  one  represented  at  No. 
226  gave  a  better  result  than  any  other.  With  a  dip  of  four  inches  the 
jet  rose  thirteen.  The  diameter  of  its  lower  orifice  was  1.6  inches,  and 
that  of  the  upper  one  ~.4  :  three  inches  below  the  latter,  the  bore  was  .2^. 
At  seven  inches  from  the  small  end,  the  bore  was  .3 — at  fourteen  inches^ 
.4 — and  at  seventeen  inches,  .5.  The  curve  given  to  the  flaring  part  of 
the  lower  end  should  be  that  which  the  fluid  itself  assumes  in  entering; 
but  that  given  in  the  fi^re  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  to  which 
small  instruments  of  this  kind  are  applicable. 

Before  proceeding  we  may  observe,  that  these  instruments,  simple  at 
they  are,  and  even  when  charged  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  some  useful  applications ;  among  which  may  be  named  siphons. 
If  the  tube  No.  226  were  bent  in  the  form  of  one,  it  might  be  applied  in 
numerous  cases  to  transfer  acids  or  other  liquids ;  and  as  it  would  be 
charged  by  the  mere  act  of  inserting  its  short  leg  into  the  liquid  to  be 
withdrawn,  there  could  be  no  danger  from  sucking,  &c.  as  in  using  the 
ordinary  instrument.  It  will  moreover  be  perceived  from  the  third  expe- 
riment, that  the  extent  to  which  these  siphons  are  applicable  increases 
with  the  depth  to  which  the  short  leg  can  be  immersed  :  but  as  this  chapter 
it  appropriated  to  the  application  of  spouting  tubes  to  raise  water  from 
one  level  and  discharge  it  at  a  higher  one,  their  employment  as  siphont 
will  be  illustrated  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume. 

It  will  at  once  occur  to  every  machinist,  that  to  render  these  tubes  of 
any  practical  value  for  raising  water,  some  mode  of  working  them  very 
different  from  that  of  alternately  opening  and  closing  the  upper  orifice  with 
the  finger,  and  raising  them  wholly  out  of  and  then  plunging  them  into  the 
liquid,  would  be  required :  a  mode  of  regularly  and  rapidl]^  depressing 
the  liquid  within  them,  that  the  wave  formed  by  its  ascent  might  rise  and 
fidi  uniformly. 

Tlieie  it  a  timple  way  o^ doing  thit : — ^If  the  whole  of  the  tubeNc^^^TTI 
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be  sunk  perpendicularly  in  water,  except  one  or  two  inches  by  wbich  it  if 
held,  and  then  raised  eight  or  ten  inches,  air  will  enter  the  small  orifice 
and  fill  the  part  previously  occupied  by  the  liquid :  if  the  upward  move- 
ment be  very  slow,  the  air  will  gradually  fill  the  interior  without  disturbing 
the  surface  of  the  liquid ;  but  if  the  tube  be  raised  by  a  rapid  movement 
or  slight  jerk,  the  air  will  then  rush  into  the  void  with  a  force  that  will 
push  down  the  liquid  before  it  to  a  considerable  depth,  so  that  on  the  re- 
ascent  of  the  liquid  its  momentum  will  project  a  portion  in  the  form  of  a 
jet,  precisely  like  Nos.  224,  225  and  226.  It  is  surprising  how  elevated 
a  wave  is  generated  in  the  tube  by  the  slightest  ascent  of  the  latter,  pro- 
vided its  movement  be  made  sufficiently  quick.  The  rise  of  the  water, 
too,  follows  that  of  the  tube  so  rapidly  that  most  observers  at  first  suppose 
them  to  rise  simultaneously.  The  fact  is,  the  liquid  when  depressed  re- 
turns with  such  velocity  as  to  escape  from  the  tube  the  instant  the  stroke 
is  finished,  and  even  before  its  motion  be  slackened. 

ExPER.  VI.  A  jet  may  be  produced  by  the  descent  of  the  tube  as  well  as 
by  its  ascent.  Let  No.  22S  be  so  held  that  its  lower  end  dip  not  more  than 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  water,  and  then  be  pushed  quickly 
down  eight  or  ten  inches — a  stream  will  be  projected  from  its  upper  on- 
fice  to  an  elevation  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  will  be  instantly  followed  by 
another  that  will  reach  nearly  as  high.  The  same  cause  operates  here  as 
in  the  upward  movement,  but  it  is  differently  excited.  A  small  part  only 
of  the  air  within  is  expelled  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  on  account  of  the 
tube's  rapid  descent,  and  consequently  the  water  is  prevented  from  enter- 
ing; but  as  soon  as  this  movement  of  the  tube  ceases,  the  liquid  rushes  in 
and  a  portion  ascends  in  the  form  of  a  jet.  On  the  subsequent  ebb  of  the 
wave  within,  another  one  rises  nearly  equal  to  the  first,  and  causes  the 
second  jet.  The  following  experiment  will  illustrate  both  movements  : — 
A  small  glass  tube  eight  inches  long,  its  wide  end  an  inch  and  five-eighths 
diameter  and  its  small  end  one-eighth,  was  employed.  By  its  upward 
movement  or  stroke  the  extremity  of  the  jet  reached  to  an  elevation  of  nine 
feet.  By  the  downward  stroke  a  jet  rose  six  feet,  which  was  succeeded 
by  another  that  reached  four  feet  and  a  half.  Now  if  both  movements 
are  properly  combined  in  a  spouting  tube  of  large  dimensions,  we  believe 
the  instrument  may  be  made  to  raise  as  much  water,  in  circumstances 
adapted  to  its  employment,  as  any  other  hydro-pneumatic  machine. 

If  the  figure  given  to  No.  226  should  be  found  belter  adapted  than  any 
other  when  the  tube  is  used  as  a  siphon,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
the  same  form  would  be  the  most  suitable  to  produce  jets  of  water.  In 
the  former  case  the  instrument  acts  while  at  rest,  but  in  the  latter  a  con- 
stant and  rapid  movement  is  required :  hence,  to  prevent  an  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  the  power  employed,  it  should  be  so  formed  as  to  present 
as  little  opposing  surface  to  the  resistance  of  the  dense  fluid  in  which  it 
works  as  is  consistent  with  the  elevation,  or  quantity  of  water  to  be  raised 
by  it.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  lower  or  wide  end,  for  if 
that  part  be  suddenly  expanded  or  flared  like  a  trumpet,  a  volume  of  water 
of  equal  diameter  has  to  be  displaced  in  the  reservoir  every  time  the  tube 
is  pushed  down,  and  also  a  ring  of  water  whose  external  diameter  is  the 
same  (the  internal  one  being  bounded  by  the  tube)  every  time  the  latter 
is  lifted  up.  When  used  as  spouting  tubes  the  lower  end  should  there- 
fore flare  very  little,  if  any,  unless  in  cases  where  the  outlay  of  power  to 
work  them  is  of  little  consequence  or  of  secondary  importance.  The 
upper  end  of  a  spouting  tube,  when  intended  to  throw  jets  from  its  orifice, 
should  not  diverge  like  that  of  No.  226,  since  the  elevation  of  the  stream 
would  be  thereby  diminished :  instead  of  risi#g  in  a  compact  jet,  it  would 
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■oooer  become  expanded  and  broken.  Wben,  however,  oue  of  Oteaa 
ioMramenU  is  intended  to  deliver  wuer  at  a  level  with  iia  upper  orifice 
only,  then  the  discharging  oriHce  should  FAsemble  that  of  No.  226,  or  C  T> 

in  No.  201,  as  an  increased  discharge  of  the  liquid  would  in  that  case  take 
place  :   a  greater  flow  of  air  would  enter  on  ihe  ascent  of  the  tube,  and  a 

Kxpi^a.  VII. — A  number  of  conical  lubes,  ten  inches  long,  were 
prepared.  The  diameter  of  the  small  ends  of  all  was  ^  inch,  while  tho 
large  ends  were  respectively  4  inches,  SJ,  3,  2?,  2j,  2^,  2,  13,  Ij.  Ij  and 
1;  and  besides  these,  two  cyUndrical  ones  of  }  inch  and  j  inch  bore. 
With  the  cylindrical  tubes  no  jet  could  be  produced  by  any  movement 
given  to  them,  either  quick  or  slow,  however  deep  tliey  were  immersed  ; 
nor  yet  when  they  were  inclined.  When  the  conical  ones  were  immersed 
half  their  length,  and  worked  without  plunging  thi'm  deeper,  no  water 
could  be  ejected ;  the  cause  of  this  however  was  nni  the  same  in  all.  In 
(ix  or  seven  of  the  largest,  the  parts  below  the  surface  were  too  capacioui 
to  be  filled  instantaneously  with  air  tlirough  tJie  small  orifice  above  as  they 
were  raised.  The  sound  made  by  the  entering  fluid  (like  a  person  gasping 
for  brealb)  showed  this,  especially  in  the  largest.  But  in  the  smaller  sizes, 
the  air  entered  as  fast  as  they  were  raised,  and  consequently  disiurhed  but 
slightly  the  surface  of  the  liquid  wilhin. 

When  any  one  of  them  was  immersed  within  an  inch  of  the  small  end 
and  then  moved  two  or  three  inches  up  and  down,  ajet  was  thrown  out, 
and  from  the  large  ones  with  considerable  force,  on  account  of  the  greater 
mass  of  the  liquid  put  in  motion  in  iheir  lower  part.  Still,  however,  the 
jet  did  not  rise  so  high  from  the  large  as  from  some  of  the  smaller  tubes, 
because  the  sides  of  the  former  converged  so  rapidly  to  the  discharging 
orifice  that  the  liquid  particles  crossed  and  counteracted  each  other  as  they 
issued.  Short  cylindrical  ajutages  suldered  on  two  of  the  largest  made 
DO  sensible  improvement.  The  disadvantages  of  making  the  lower  parts 
too  wide  or  spacious  for  the 
entering  air  fully  to  occupy, 
was  also  very  apparent  when 
the  tubes  were  raised  live  or 
■ix  inches  in  working  them. 
The  water  within  hot  being 
wholly  displaced,  it  hung  in 
them  as  in  an  inverted  lum- 
bier  or  bucket,  and  conse- 
quently its  weight  was  add- 
ed to  that  of  the  tube.  This 
not  only  required  an  increase 
of  force,  but  the  intended 
effect  was  diminished  and  in 
a  great  measure  destroyed. 
The  same  thing  of  course 
occurs  if  a  smaller  tube  be 
used,  with  a  large  additional 
part  lo  its  lower  extremity, 
as  at  No.  229.  To  obviate 
this  by  furnishing  a  lar^r 
supply  than  would  enter  the 
smaller  orifice,  we  adapted 
an  air  tube  whose  exterior 
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force  required  to  work  the  larger  tubes  was  very  sensible,  but  with  the 
f  mailer  ones  it  was  scarcely  appreciable.  Those  whose  larger  ends  were 
2  inches  and  If  inches  produced  the  highest  jets,  but  they  were  oliviously 
too  much  tapered  for  practical  purposes,  and  even  the  sides  of  the  smallest 
one  named,  formed  too  large  an  angle  to  be  applied  with  advantage  at 
great  depths. 

The  tube  No.  230,  two  feet  one  inch  in  length,  was  made  of  tin  plate. 
It  consisted  of  a  conical  piece  22  inches  long,  1^  inches  wide  at  one  end, 
and  i  inch  at  the  other.  To  the  wide  end  a  flaring  piece,  3  inches  long 
and  4  diameter  at  the  lower  edge,  was  added.  This  piece  was  made  of 
sheet  lead  for  the  convenience  of  forming  it.  When  wholly  immersed  in 
water,  except  2  or  3  inches  by  which  it  was  held,  this  tube  threw  a  jet  15 
feet  high.  By  the  upward  stroke  the  jet  rose  12  feet.  When  the  diverg- 
ing ajutage  A  (whose  contracted  part  was  the  same  as  the  orifice  of  the 
tube)  was  slip)>ed  on  the  latter,  the  jet  was  dispersed  before  it  rose  8  feet. 
An  inch  was  cut  off  the  lower  end,  leaving  the  diameter  3  inches,  upon 
which  the  jet  rose  to  about  14  feet.  Another  inch  was  then  removed, 
when  it  rose  still  lower;  yet  it  might  still,  by  a  quick  back  stroke,  be 
thrown  nearly  as  high  as  at  the  first.  It  would  therefore  seem,  that  al- 
though a  large  flaring  end  requires  more  force  to  raise  it  than  a  small  one, 
yet  the  increased  velocity  required  to  be  given  to  the  downward  stroke, 
m  order  to  raise  the  jet  to  an  equal  height,  comes  to  much  the  same  thing. 
There  is  a  way  however  by  which  the  resistance  which  a  large  flaring  end 
meets  with  from  the  water  may  be  avoided  in  the  upward  stroke,  viz.  by 
enclosing  the  tube  in  an  air-tight  cylindrical  one,  of  the  diameter  of  the 
flaring  end,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  No.  230 :  or  the  instru- 
ment might  be  inserted  in  a  wooden  tube,  whose  specific  gravity  was 
about  the  same  or  rather  less  than  that  of  water. 

No.  231  was  3 J  feet  long,  formed  of  copper,  and  of  a  regular  taper  to 
within  four  inches  of  its  lower  end.  Its  diameter  at  the  small  end  was 
half  an  inch,  and  at  the  lower  end  3^  inches,  to  which  a  piece  flared  out 
to  six  inches  was  added.  By  an  upward  stroke  of  18  inches,  the  jet  rose 
17  feet ;  and  by  a  downward  stroke  of  one  foot,  it  rose  to  the  same  height. 
(These  measurements,  and  the  others  mentioned,  relate  to  the  extreme 
height  to  which  a  small  part  only  of  the  liquid  rose.  The  main  body  of 
the  jet  seldom  reached  over  two-thirds  of  the  distance.)  When  the  up- 
ward stroke  was  continued  2 J  feet,  the  rushing  air  pushed  all  the  water 
out  of  the  tube,  and  rose  up  on  the  outside. 

ExPER.  VIII. — We  next  prepared  a  larger  tube,  and  arranged  it  so  as 
to  be  worked  in  a  light  wooden  frame,  which  was  secured  in  a  wine  pipe 
filled  with  water.  (See  No.  233.  The  wine  cask  is  omitted.)  This  m- 
strument  was  deemed  eijual  to  any  that  was  tried — the  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  elevation  to  which  it  was  raised,  being  compared  with  the  force 
employed.  It  should  not,  however,  be  considered  as  exhibiting  anything 
like  the  maximum  effect  which  spouting  tubes  are  capable  of  producing, 
because  the  friction  of  the  liquid  m  passing  through  so  small  an  orifice  as 
that  of  No.  233  was  very  considerable.  The  reader  is  therefore  requested 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  larger  the  boro  of  these  tubes,  the  more  favorable 
would  be  the  result ;  and  that,  although  jets  of  water  may  be  thrown  very 
high  by  them,  yet  they  are  better  adapted  to  raise  large  volumes  of  water 
to  small  heights. 

The  tube  No.  233  was  ^ve  feet  lonff.     It  was  composed  of  one  piece  4 

feet  4  inches  in  length,  .75  of  an  inch  diameter  at  one  end,  and  2.9  inches 

at  the  other.     To  this  end  a  piece  5  inches  long  was  added,  which  made 

the  diameter  5.5  inches ;  and  to  th\a  auolbier  piece  3  inches  long,  which 
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made  the  extreme  end  of  the  tube  7.5  inches  diameter.  The  tube  as  that 
formed  was  secured  to  a  straight  strip  of  wood  of  nearly  the  same  length, 
by  means  of  three  copper  straps,  which  were  soldered  to  the  tube  and 
screwed  to  the  wood.  (See  the  figure.)  About  9  foot  from  each  end,  and 
across  the  back  of  the  strip,  two  pieces  of  wood,  3  inches  long  and  1} 
wide,  were  secured.  They  projected  half  an  inch  over  each  side  of  the 
strip,  and  were  beveled  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  fit  into  and  slide  readily  up 
and  down  in  a  dovetailed  groove  formed  on  the  face  of  the  post  r  F. 
This  post  was  secured  in  an  inclined  position,  as  represented.  When 
large  tubes  are  used  they  should  always  be  inclined,  that  the  water  once 
raised  above  the  orifice  may  not  fall  into  it  again  and  run  back.  The 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  cask  was  13  inches  below  the  upper  end  of  the 
tube,  and  upon  working  the  latter  the  jet  (f  of  an  inch  diameter)  rose  S2 
feet.  A  piece  of  pipe  was  next  slipped  on  the  end,  which  made  the  tube 
a  foot  longer,  and  reduced  the  orifice  to  half  an  inch,  when  the  jet  rose 
little  if  any  higher  than  before.  Another  tapered  piece  of  pipe  was  added 
to  the  last,  making  the  orifice  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  upon  which  the 
jet  did  not  ascend  over  six  or  eight  feet  An  air-pipe,  figured  at  No.  232, 
was  now  added,  that  the  water  might  be  fully  depressed  in  the  tube  on  its 
ascent,  but  the  jet  was  so  pinched  at  the  orifice  that  no  obvious  change 
was  perceived. 

The  upward  stroke  ought  to  be  so  regulated,  that  the  air  in  rushing 
down  should  push  nearly  all  the  water  out  of  the  tube,  that  the  wave  in 
rising  may  be  urged  up  with  the  full  pressure  of  that  above  it  in  the  re- 
servoir :  hence  the  elevation  of  the  jet  produced  by  the  upward  stroke  of 
a  spouting  tube  depends  chiefly  upon  the  depth  of  its  immersion.  But  if 
the  upward  movement  exclude  nearly  all  the  water,  the  downward  one 
if  made  with  due  velocity  prevents  it,  or  much  of  it,  from  entering  before 
the  tube  itself  gets  nearly  to  the  end  of  its  stroke,  and  consequently  the 
effective  height  of  the  hydrostatic  column  is  then  increased  to  an  extent 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  stroke.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  upward 
movement  he  made  so  quick  that  the  air  has  not  time  to  fill  the  enlarged 
space  below  before  the  stroke  is  finished,  then  little  or  no  rise  will  take 
place.  The  operation  in  this  case  is  the  converse  of  the  experiment  with 
the  matrass.  No.  225. 

When  the  movements  of  one  of  these  instruments  are  properly  timed, 
the  inertia  of  the  descending  air  and  ascending  liquid  is  peculiarly  bene 
ficial.  In  ordinary  machines,  where  the  direction  of  moving  masses  is 
reversed,  or  when  they  are  alternately  brought  into  a  state  of  rest  and 
motion,  the  inertia  is  overcome  by  an  outlay  of  the  force  employed ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  spouting  tubes.  Thus  when  a  tube  is  raised,  the 
air  descends  into  the  vacuity  left  by  the  retiring  liquid,  and  when  its  mo- 
mentum is  expended,  its  motion  is  continued  by  inertia  alone,  and  conse- 
quently the  water  is  pushed  down  still  further.  Then  again,  on  the  ascent 
of  the  liquid  the  elevation  of  the  jet,  or  the  volume  discharged,  will  be 
increased  if  the  inertia  of  the  rising  wave  be  suffered  to  expend  itself 
without  interference  by  an  untimely  movement  of  the  instrument. 

A  reciprocating  rectilinear  movement  might  be  given  to  spouting  tubes 
by  a  spring-pole,  as  in  the  canne  hydratdique.  The  movement,  however, 
should  be  regulated  by  that  of  the  wave.  This  might  be  accomplished  in 
large  tubes  by  connecting  to  the  moving  apparatus  a  heavy  pendulum, 
whose  length  could  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  that  of  the 
stroke. 

If  a  tank  or  reservoir  be  not  sufficiently  deep  for  the  employment  of 
ihese  tubes,  an  opening  of  the  proper  size  and  d«^d\m\^^VM^  tsa^«  ^ 
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the  corner  or  side  in  which  to  work  them.  When  water  is  to  be  discharged 
on  a  level  with  the  orifice,  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  should  slide  through 
tnother  fixed  to  and  standing  above  the  bottom  of  the  receiving  cistern, 
that  the  liquid  when  ondfe  raised  may  not  run  back ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  tube  should  be  inclined.  Among  other  uses  to  whicli  they 
are  applicable  is  that  of  occasionally  watering  or  washing  trees  and 
plants.  In  public  gardens  and  other  places,  where  a  jet  d'eau  cuiinot 
otherwise  be  conveniently  obtained,  these  instruments  might  be  placed 
in  a  reservoir  and  moved  by  concealed  mechanism,  so  as  to  produce  one; 
and  although  it  would  consist  of  a  succession  of  jets,  the  movements  mig:ht 
be  so  regulated  that  they  would  appear  but  one.  The  motion  of  the  tube 
Itself  might  also  be  hid,  by  making  it  play  in  the  interior  of  a  fixed  one, 
above  whose  orifice  it  need  not  protrude.  In  this  manner  the  air  in  fac- 
tories, hospitals,  and  rooms  of  private  dwellings,  might  be  kept  cool,  and, 
bj  perfuming  the  water,  rendered  very  agreeable  and  refreshmg  in  sultry 
weather.  In  fact,  at  every  place  where  a  fountain  is  desirable,  a  vase 
and  spouting  tube  might  be  used. 

The  experiments  we  have  given  are  very  imperfect,  but  they  may  serve 
to  excite  tbose  persons  who  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  pursue  the 
•abject.  This  mode  of  raising  water  is  deserving  of  a  rigid  investigation, 
and  will  amply  repay  all  the  labor  expended  upon  it. 

There  is  a  natural  illustration  of  spouting  tubes  in  the  Souffleur,  or 
Blower,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mauritius.  The  action  of  the  waves  has 
undermined  some  rocks  that  run  out  into  the  sea  from  the  main  land,  and 
has  worn  two  passages  that  open  vertically  upwards.  They  are  repre- 
sented "  as  smooth  and  cylindrical  [conical  f]  as  if  cut  by  a  chisel."  When 
a  heavy  sea  rolls  in,  it  fills  in  an  instant  the  caverns  underneath,  and  finding 
no  other  egress,  a  part  is  forced  up  the  tubes  to  an  elevation  of  sixty  feet. 
The  moment  the  waves  recede,  the  vacuum  left  by  them  causes  the  wind 
to  rush  into  the  apertures  with  a  noise  that  is  heard  at  a  considerable  dis* 
tance.  See  a  description  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  Saturday  Magazine, 
▼ol.  vi.  p.  77. 
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Natore**  dericat  for  raiainf  water^Tbeir  inflaence— More  coouion  thaa  other  Betoral  operatiooe— 
Tke  flobe  a  aelf-monnf  hydraulic  enf ioe— 43treama  flowing  oa  ita  furraco— Othera  c(ieeted  from  ita 
boweb— Subterraneaa  ciaternt,  tabea  and  aiphona— lotermittinff  apriofa— -Natural  raina  and  preaauro 
enfiuea— Eruption  of  water  on  the  coaat  of  Italy — ^Water  raiaed  in  Tapor—CIouda— Water  raiaed  by 
attam— Geyaera — Earthquakea— Vegetation — AdTantagesof  atudying  it — Erroneous  riewa  of  fhture  hop* 
plaeaa — Circulation  of  aap^Thia  fluid  wonderAilly  raried  in  ita  eflTecta  and  morementa— Pitcher  plant 
and  PeruTian  canea— Treea  of  Auatralia— Endoamoats— Waterapouta — Aj«ent  of  liqnida  by  capillary 
attraction — ^Tenacity  and  other  propertiea  of  liquids — ^Aaeent  ol  liquida  up  inclined  planaa— Liquid  dropa 
—Their  uniform  diffusion  when  not  counteracted  by  graTity— Their  form  and  size— Soft  and  hard 
aoldering — Accent  of  water  in  capillary  tubes  limited  only  by  ita  Tolume— Cohesion  of  liquids — Ascent 
of  wnter  through  sand  and  rags — Rise  of  oil  in  lamp  wicks  and  through  the  porea  of  boxwood 

Before  taking  leave  of  artificial  machines  for  raising  water,  a  few  of  the 
most  prominent  of  those  which  nature  employs  may  be  noticed  ;  for,  after 
all,  the  best  of  human  contrivances  are  but  imitations  of  hers. 

The  extent  to  which  raising  of  water  is  carried  by  nature  is  wonderful. 
Persons  who  have  not  reflected  on  the  subject  would  hardly  suspect  the 
influence  which  this  operation  exerts  on  our  globe ;  yet  it  is  one  which 
the  Creator  has  adopted  to  bring  about  results  upon  which  the  happiness 
of  all  things  living  depend.  To  the  elevation  of  water  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  its  return  to  the  earth,  the  formation  of  continents  and  islands,  lakes, 
rivers,  fountains,  valleys,  plains,  gravel,  sand,  mould,  &c.  are  due.  The 
fertility  of  soil,  growth  of  vegetables,  and  life  of  animals,  are  also  to  be 
attributed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  same  source. 

Of  nature's  machinery,  devices  to  raise,  diffuse  and  collect  water  are 
the  most  common.  They  pervade  all  her  works — the  most  magnificent 
and  the  most  minute  :  and  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  world  at  large 
and  contemplate  it  as  a  whole,  we  find  it  performing  the  part  of  an  immense 
hydraulic  engine,  one  which  never  stops  working,  and  whose  energy  never 
flags.  In  almost  every  point  of  view  this  feature  is  obvious.  In  its  ex- 
tenor  our  planet  is  rather  aqueous  than  terrene.  Three-fourths  of  its 
surface  are  sunk  into  basins  and  scooped  into  channels  for  the  reception 
and  transmission  of  water ;  more  than  one-half  is  occupied  by  the  ocean, 
the  principal  reservoir ;  while  the  other  half  is  intersected  in  every  direc- 
tion by  lakes,  rivers,  and  rivulets  innumerable,  that  convey  the  dispersed 
liquid  back  to  the  sea.  The  motion  imparted  to  water  also  exhibits  every 
deg^e  of  activity  and  agitation,  from  overwhelming  torrents  and  moun- 
tainous waves,  to  the  gentle  shower  that  descends  as  if  dropt  through  the 
finest  cullender,  and  the  placid  stream  that  glides  imperceptibly  by. 
Sometimes  we  behold  it  running  with  the  speed  of  a  race  horse,  roar- 
ing among  rapids,  leaping  over  precipices  and  darting  down  cataracts — 
here  dashed  into  spray,  there  churned  into  foam ;  now  winding  in  eddies 
and  gyrating  in  whirlpools ;  passing  through  channels  whose  paths  are 
tortuous  as  those  of  a  serpent,  and  shooting  through  others  straight  as  an 
arrow. 

Open  channels  and  reservoirs  constitute,  however,  but  a  part  of  nature's 
hydraulic  machinery.  In  the  interior  of  the  earth,  are  close  and  air-tight 
reservoirs,  and  tabes  of  every  imaginable  size  and  &^3ct««  vci!^  ^^  vgav^xk^ 
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ceivable  strength.  These  receive  and  transmit  liquid  columns  whose 
hydrostatic  pressure  would  shiver  the  strongest  conduits  made  by  man, 
while  the  volumes  of  water  that  play  within  and  pass  through  them  render 
utterly  insignificant  all  the  products  of  artificial  engines.  We  know  that 
rivers  sometimes  discharge  themselves  into  subterraneous  tubes,  which, 
trai^porting  the  fluid  to  a  distance,  again  vomits  it  up.  In  this  manner 
water  is  often  conveyed  to  places  where  its  appearance  is  difficult  to 
account  for,  because  of  the  level  of  all  the  neighboring  regions  being 
far  below  the  aperture  of  discharge— this  being  sometimes  on  the  summit 
of  mountains,  and  often  at  their  sides. 

But  the  transmission  of  water  from  one  level  to  another  through  pi|)es, 
is  one  of  the  simplest  operations  in  natural  as  it  is  in  artificial  hydraulics. 
The  flexure  of  the  tubes  fabricated  by  nature  convert  some  of  them  into 
siphons,  and  these  often  decant  the  contents  o£  caverns  in  which  water 
slowly  accumulates.  The  liquid  rises  till  it  flows  over  the  highest  bend 
in  the  tube,  and  the  siphon  being  thus  charged  continues  in  operation,  like 
one  of  ours,  until  the  reservoir  that  supplies  it  be  emptied,  or  the  corjtents 
reduced  to  a  level  with  the  external  orifice  of  the  discharging  leg.  The 
action  then  ceases  until  the  cavern  be  amiin  filled  and  the  operation 
renewed.  Hence  intermitting  springs,  and  some  of  those  that  ebb  and 
flow. 

Natural  machines  analogous  to  water-rams,  pressure  engines,  and  foun- 
tains of  compression  are  doubtless  also  in  operation  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  In  the  intricate  and  infinitely  variegated  chasms  and  fissures 
through  which  water  is  falling  and  gases  collecting,  the  principles  of  these 
machines  must  necessarily  be  often  ejftcited,  and  on  scales  of  magnitude 
calculated  to  strike  us  with  awe.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  those 
horrible  eruptions  mentioned  in  history  and  others  that  have  occurred  at 
sea  without  human  witnesses  were  effected  by  machinery  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  subaqueous  eruption  which  occurred  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Italy,  in  1831,  was  probably  an  example.  A  column  of  water,  800 
yards  in  circumference,  was  forced  to  an  elevation  of  sixty  feet,  and  an 
island  formed  of  the  solid  materials  displaced. 

But  natural  devices  are  not  confined  to  such  as  raise  liquids  by  the  mo- 
mentum they  acquire  in  flowing  through  tubes,  or  oscillating  in  waves, 
nor  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  one  volume  transmitted  by  means  of 
airs  to  another.  There  are  some  in  which  water  is  raised  by  solar  heat 
The  liquid  is  converted  into  steam  or  vapor,  in  which  state  it  is  rendered 
lighter  than  air,  and  consequently  ascends.  This  may  be  considered  as 
nature's  favorite  plan.  It  is  in  operation  everywhere,  and  always.  By  it 
water  is  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface — both  sea  and  land, 
and  by  it  oceans  of  the  liquid  are  kept  suspended  above  us  in  the  form 
of  clouds,  until  it  again  returns  in  showers  of  rain  and  drifts  of  hail  and 
snow. '  or  the  quantity  thus  elevated,  we  may  form  some  rude  idea  from 
the  calculations  of  Halley  respecting  that  drawn  daily  from  the  surface  of 
the  Mediterranean,  viz.  between  five  and  six  millions  of  tons  !  a  result 
which  he  deduced  from  experiments.  Every  person  knows  that  canals 
require  an  extra  supply  of  water  to  meet  the  expenses  of  evaporation. 
By  experiments  on  the  canal  of  Languedoc  in  France,  the  annual  quan- 
tity thus  borne  off  was  found  to  be  nearly  three  feet  in  depth  over  its 
whole  area.  Clouds  of  vapor  or  steam  are  often  obferved  hanging  over 
marshy  ground,  until  the  wind  risea  and  bears  them  away.  In  hot  sea- 
sons copious  steams  may  be  seen  ascending  just  after  a  shower ;  but  in 
genenl  aqueous  vapor  thus  generated,  is  invisible  as  it  is  impalpable. 
la  clear  weather,  we  are  iM>t  seniible  of  its  presence  or  of  its  movements 
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We  literally  live  in  it,  as  in  the  spray  of  a  fountain,  but  our  perception! 
are  too  gross  to  detect  it. 

How  dimple  is  this  mode  of  raising  water,  and  yet  how  effective  !  How 
silently  does  it  work,  and  yet  how  sure !  In  its  liquid  state,  water  is  too 
h«*avy  to  be  suspended  in  the  firmament ;  hence  the  Creator  has  made 
thi;f  provision  to  attenuate  its  particles  by  heat.  It  then  rises  upwards  of 
its  own  accord — neither  wheels  nor  cranks,  pumps,  pistons,  pipes,  nor 
even  power  is  required  to  send  them  up,  or  to  keep  them  there ;  and  yet 
billions  of  tons  are  rising  every  hour,  and  accumulating  in  masses  so 
great  as  to  baffle  language  to  describe  or  thought  to  grasp.  And,  what 
is  ecpially  remarkable,  neither  cisterns  are  required  to  contain,  nor  con- 
duits through  which  to  convey  them.  The  phenomenon  teaches  us  how 
a  heavier  fluid  may  l>e  suspended  in  a  lighter  one,  and  that  the  proposition 
of  water  being  800  times  heavier  than  air,  is  only  conditionally  true- 
depending  merely  upon  the  state  in  which  those  fluids  are  ordinarily 
exhibited  to  us.  To  increase  our  admiration,  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean 
is  daring  the  process  of  elevation  distilled  into  fresh,  thus  furnishing 
among  other  suggestions  that  by  which  navigators  have  often  adopted  to 
sustain  life  in  the  extremities  of  thirst. 

Water  is  also  continually  being  converted  into  vafK>r  and  urged  into 
the  atmosphere  by  subterranean  heat.  Our  planet  may  be  considered, 
as  indeed  it  was  by  the  ancients,  as  a  cauldron,  in  which  steam  is  gene- 
rated by  those  fires  whose  flues  are  volcanos.  Oceans  of  the  liquid  are 
incessantly  but  silently  thrown  up  from  this  cause.  But,  as  might  be 
expected,  from  the  intricate  arrangement  of  internal  chambers  and  channels 
of  communication,  s'eam  must  often  accumulate  in  cavities  until  its  elasticity 
drives  up  the  water  that  seals  the  passage  to  the  surface.  Hence  boiling 
and  thermal  springs,  and  hence  also  the  hot  spouting  springs  of  Iceland. 
According  to  Olafsen,  a  Danish  traveler,  one  of  the  Geysers  exhibited  a 
jet  at  one  time  19  feet  in  diameter  and  360  feet  high  ! 

Modern  authors  explain  the  phenomenon  of  earthquakes  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  steam  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Plutarch  says  the  Stoic 
philosophers  did  the  same ;  but  long  before  Zeno  appeared  the  opinion 
prevailed,  and  caused  the  epithet  '*  shaker  of  the  earth"  to  be  given  to 
Neptune,  The  mechanical  as  well  as  chemical  operations  going  on  within 
the  earth,  are  wonderful  in  their  nature  and  terrible  in  extent.  Well 
might  mythologists  locate  the  workshops  of  the  gods  there,  and  place  the 
forges  of  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclops  at  the  base  of  volcanos. 

Of  contrivances  for  raising  liquids,  as  developed  in  the  organization  of 
animals,  we  took  some  notice  in  the  second  and  third  books.  Most  if  not 
all  of  them  may  be  considered  modiflcations  of  bellows  and  piston  pumps. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  other  devices,  and  such  as  are  based  on  other 
principles,  are  in  active  operation.  This  portion  of  creation  exhibits  in  a 
striking  light  the  important  part  which  devices  for  raising  water  perform 
in  the  constitution  of  our  globe.  Every  tree  and  every  plant,  from  the 
towering  cedar  of  Lebanon,  to  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall, 
from  the  wide-spreading  banyan  to  a  wheaten  straw  or  melon  vine,  is  a 
natural  pump,  through  whose  tubes  water  is  drawn  from  the  earth  or 
imbibed  from  the  air. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  pleasing  and  sublime  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  g^wth  of  vegetables,  the  germmation  of  seeds,  appearance  of 
sprouts,  development  of  stems,  branches,  leaves,  buds,  blossoms,  flowers, 
and  fruits — their  variegated  forms,  dimensions,  movements,  colors,  and 
odors.  Some  persons  who  have  never  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject 
till  the  evening  of  their  days,  have  been  aatonuikiftd.  aX  xSti!^  ^oioy^x^  ^\o^ 
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burst  on  their  view.  A  new  state  of  existence  seemed  to  open  upon  them. 
Their  perception  and  estimate  of  things  were  changed.  Instead  of  con- 
sidering tlie  world  as  calculated  only  for  what  man  too  generally  makes 
it-— a  scene  for  the  display  and  gratification  of  the  most  e^roveling  and 
sordid  passions,  they  find  it  a  theatre  crowded  with  enchanting  specimens 
of  the  Creator's  skill,  the  study  of  which  imparts  the  sweetest  pleasure, 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  constitutes  the  greatest  wealth. 

Those  pious  but  mistaken  people,  who  incessantly  murmur  against  the 
world,  and  long  to  depart  from  **  this  howling  wilderness,"  as  they  are 
pleased  to  term  it,  reproach  their  Maker  by  reviling  his  work.  They  are 
waiting  for  future  displays  of  his  glory,  and  neglect  those  ravishing  ones 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  forgetting  that  **  the  whole  earth  is  full  of 
his  glory" — looking  for  sources  of  pleasure  to  come,  and  closing  their 
eyes  on  those  before  them — thirsting  for  the  waters  of  heaven,  and  despis- 
ing the  living  fountains  which  the  Father  of  all  intellects  has  opened  for 
them  on  earth.  They  seem  to  think  happiness  hereafter  will  not  depend 
upon  knowledge,  or  that  knowledge  will  be  acquired  without  effort — a 
'  kind  of  passive  enjoyment,  independent  of  the  exercise  of  their  intellectual 
or  spiritual  energies.  But  they  have  no  ground  to  hope  for  any  such  thing. 
Reaisoning  from  analogy  and  the  nature  of  mind,  the  happiness  of  spirits 
must  consist  in  being  imbued  with  a  love  of  nature — in  contemplating  the 
wisdom  and  other  attributes  of  the  Deity,  as  they  are  unfolded  in  the  works 
of  creation.  In  what  else  can  it  consist]  It  is  not  probable  that  human  or 
finite  beings  of  any  class  can  ever  know  God  except  through  the  medi'^m 
of  his  works. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  study  of  nature  is  a  source  of  exquisite  pleasure 
to  intelligent  beings,  and  the  most  refined  one  too  that  the  mind  can  con- 
ceive :  it  is  also  one  that  can  never  be  exhausted.  Those  persons,  therefore, 
who  take  no  pleasure  in  examining  the  works  of  creation  here,  are  little 
prepared  to  enter  upon  more  extensive  and  scrutinizing  views  of  them  in 
other  worlds.  If  they  have  no  relish  for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Crea- 
tor's works  while  they  live,  they  have  no  right  to  expect  new  tastes  for 
them  after  death.  The  works  of  God  are  all  perfect ;  those  in  this  world 
OS  well  as  those  in  others  ;  and  ho  that  can  look  with  apathy  on  a  tulip 
or  a  rose,  a  passion  flower  or  a  lily,  or  any  other  production  of  a  flower 
garden  or  a  forest,  has  not  begun  to  live.  Besides,  we  are  not  sure  that 
other  worlds  possess  more  captivating  or  more  ennobling  subjects  for 
contemplation  and  research — more  thrilling  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  God. 

The  circulation  of  sap  (sometimes  called  the  hlood  of  plants)  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  natural  phenomena.  It  is  connected  with  some  of 
the  most  delightful  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  with  the  activity  and  jovs 
of  the  brute  creation.  When  in  spring  its  action  commences,  a  sensation 
of  buoyancy  pervades  all  organized  beings.  The  earth  begins  to  put  on 
her  richest  attire — her  inhabitants  rejoice  in  her  approaching  splendor,  and 
exult  in  view  of  the  feasts  preparing  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
in  autumn  her  freshness  fades  and  her  glory  withers,  all  feel  the  change. 
How  infinitely  varied  are  the  effects  of  sap  and  the  energy  of  its  move- 
ments !  Rushing  to  the  summit  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  lingering  in  the 
grass  of  our  meadows— shooting  up  perpendicularly  in  the  poplar  and 
pine,  horizontally  in  the  branches  of  the  baobab  and  oak,  ana  descend- 
ing in  those  of  the  Indian  fig-tree  and  willow.  In  some  plants,  accumu- 
^atmg  chiefly  in  their  roots,  as  in  the  turnip,  radish,  and  potato,  and 
emerging  above  ground  in  cucumbers  and  melons — ascending  higher  in 
l&e  bushes  of  currants  and  gooaebemea,  %xid  tan^ng  over  those  in  applo 
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and  pear  trees.  By  what  wonderful  process  is  sap  distilled  into  liquid 
honey  in  the  maple,  and  into  wine  in  the  grape  1  How  is  it  elaborated 
into  fruits  of  every  flavor,  and  exhaled  in  perfumes  from  sweet  scented 
herbs,  and  in  what  manner  does  it  contribute  to  produce  every  imaginable 
color  and  tint  in  flowers  ? 

By  what  means  does  sap  form  a  natural  vase  in  the  pitcher  plant,  and 
then  enter  it  as  limpid  water,  along  with  rain  and  dew  ?  This  singular 
production  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  collects  water  from  the  earth  and 
atmosphere  in  vessels  of  the  same  consistence  and  color  as  the  leaves. 
Cach  pitcher  is  strengthened  by  a  hoop,  and  furnished  with  a  cover  or  lid 
that  turns  on  a  Bbrous  hinge.  When  dew  or  rain  falls,  this  cover  opens ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  weather  clears,  it  closes  and  prevents  the  water  that 
entered  from  being  wasted  by  evaporation.  There  are  other  plants  which 
store  up  water  much  in  the  same  way.  Such  were  the  reeds  that  relieved 
Alvarado  (one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru)  and  his  companions  from  perish- 
ing of.  thirst.  Garcilasso,  in  his  Commentaries  observes,  **  The  infor- 
mation they  had  of  the  water  was  from  the  people  of  the  country,  who 
guided  them  to  the  canes,  some  of  which  contained  six  gaUons,  and  some 
more." 

We  know  that  the  juices  of  plants  cannot  be  raised  without  force,  and 
that  this  force  must  be  increased  with  the  elevation  to  which  the  liquid  is 
to  be  lifted.  Animals  exert  a  muscular  power  in  working  the  pumps 
formed  in  their  bodies,  and  these  machines  they  put  in  motion  at  will. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  vegetables  :  yet  sap,  the  pabulum  of  their  life, 
is  elevated  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  apparently  with  the  same 
facility  as  it  is  diffused  through  microscopic  plants.  That  the  force  by 
which  this  is  done  is  not  latent  or  negative  in  its  nature,  is  clear,  since  it 
may  easily  be  rendered  manifest.  Cut  a  branch  from  a  vine  in  the  spring 
when  the  sap  is  rising,  and  stretch  a  piece  of  india  rubber  over  the  end 
of  the  part  that  remains,  secure  it  by  thread  wound  round  the  stump,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  air  and  prevent  the  wound  from  healing.  In  a  little 
while  the  caoutchouc  will  be  swelled  or  bulged  out  oy  the  exuding 
fluid,  and  it  will  continue  to  swell,  however  thick  it  may  be,  till  it  burst. 
A  few  years  ago  we  treated  in  this  way  some  branches  of  an  Isabella 
erape  vine,  and  afterwards  applied  to  one  of  them  a  close  vessel  contain- 
ing mercury,  in  which  the  lower  end  of  a  lon^  glass  tube  was  immersed 
with  a  view  to  measure  the  force  excited.  In  four  days  the  mercury 
rose  36  inches  in  the  tube,  being  pushed  up  by  the  sap  which  took  iti 
place  in  the  vessel ;  and  but  for  an  accident,  by  which  the  apparatus  was 
broken,  it  would  probably  have  ascended  still  higher. 

But  this  force,  great  as  it  was,  is  small  when  compared  with  that  which 
sends  the  fluid  through  trees  that  grow  on  the  Australian  continent  and 
islands.  Some  o^  these  resemble  single  tubes,  and  are  filled  with  a  semi- 
fluid or  soft  pith.  Tasman,  the  discoverer  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  found 
trees  there  whose  lowest  branches  were  between  60  and  70  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  French  expedition  sent  in  search  of  the  lamented  Perouse, 
found  on  Cocos  island  a  tree  nearly  100  feet  high,  and  only  Uiree  incku 
in  diameter.  It  was  of  so  hard  a  texture,  that  it  resisted  at  first  the 
heaviest  blows  of  an  axe ;  and  when  the  pith  was  taken  out,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wood  did  not  exceed  y*y  of  an  inch — forming  a  perfect  tube. 
But  this  tree  was  only  half  the  height  of  some  others  in  the  same  regions; 
for  several  were  seen  whose  diameters  were  only  seven  or  eight  inches, 
and  whose  tops  towered  upwards  of  200  feet  above  the  earth  I  The  force 
that  drives  sap  to  such  elevations  is  wonderful  indeed  ;  and  could  it  be 
AppUed  as  a  mechanical  agent,  it  would  be  TeB\tt\e«a  aa  iK«a.m.    \\tix^^& 
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be  8up]>08ed  that  a  force  so  energetic— -one  tbmt  would  mptare  pipes 
which  convey  water  to  our  dwellings — would  rend  asunder  most  of  the 
delicate  pores  through  which  it  circulates ;  and  so  it  would  were  not  their 
diameter  so  exceedingly  small — for  the  strength  of  tubes  increases  as  their 
bore  is  diminished. 

The  ascent  of  sap  has  been  explained  by  £iu2of mom,  or  transit  of  bodies 
through  pores.  See  two  interesting  papers  on  this  subject  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  vols,  xvii  and  xviii,  by  J.  W.  Draper,  now  Pro£ 
of  Chemistry  in  the  New- York  University. 

IVafrr  Spouis  constitute  a  peculiar  class  of  nature's  contrivances  for 
raining  water.  Electricity  is  supposed  to  have  a  controlling  influence  in 
their  formation  ;  but  the  mode  by  which  it  acts  is  not  clearly  understood. 
More  water  is  drawn  up  by  them  within  the  same  space  of  time  than  by 
any  dther  natural  device.  The  liquid  appears  to  be  home  up  the  vortex 
mechanically  as  solid  substances  are  raised  by  whirlwinds,  except  that 
it  is  broken  by  masses  of  air  rushing  into  and  mixing  with  it.  After 
arriving  at  the  top  of  the  spout,  it  is  dispersed  by  lateral  currents  of  wind. 
A  drop  of  water  suspended  from  the  conductor  of  an  electrifying  machine 
is  supposed  to  exhibit  a  miniature  water  spout.  When  a  vessel  of  water 
is  placed  under  it,  and  the  machine  put  in  operation,  the  drop  assmnes 
the  various  appearances  of  a  spout  in  its  rise,  form,  and  mode  of  disap- 
pearance. Ulouds  act  as  cisterns  in  holding  water  raised  by  evaporation; 
but  in  water  spouts  they  perform  a  more  singular  part,  since  they  are 
moulded  into  visible  pipes,  through  which  volumes  of  liquid  are  conveyed 
as  securely  as  througn  those  made  of  solid  materials. 

Although  the  rise  of  sap  in  trees  is  attributed  to  endosmosis,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  capillary  aUraction  takes  part  in  the  process,  as 
well  as  in  a  thousand  other  operations  of  nature.  When  one  end  of  a 
small  glass  tube  is  placed  in  water,  the  liquid  rises  within  it;  and  the 
height  to  which  it  ascends  in  different  tubes,  is  inversely  as  their  diame- 
ters. The  phenomenon  is  more  or  less  common  to  all  liquids  when  the 
tul)es  dipped  in  them  are  made  of  such  materials  as  they  readily  unite 
with.  This  condition  is  necessary,  otherwise  the  liquid  would  be  de- 
pressed. Water  rises  higher  than  other  liquids  in  glass  tubes  ;  and  as 
these  instruments  are  transparent,  they  are  always  adopted  in  experiments 
on  this  subject. 

The  phenomenon  of  capillarity  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing of  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  and  various  are  the  causes  to  which 
they  have  attributed  it.  Some  supposed  the  atmospheric  pressure  less 
within  the  tubes  than  without.  Others  imagined  an  unknown  fluid  cir- 
culating through  them  that  bore  the  liquid  up;  and  some  ascribed  it  to 
moisture  on  the  inside  of  the  tubes.  An  attractive  force  existing  between 
the  glass  and  the  water  is  now  more  generally  admitted ;  and  hence  in 
tubes  of  very  small  bore,  it  is  said,  the  glass  being  nearer  the  water,  at- 
tracts it  more  powerfully,  i.  e.  raises  it  higher — other  writers  think  the 
eifcct  is  due  to  electricity.  The  subject  is  admitted  to  be  an  intricate  one, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  handled  by  scientific  men,  has  not 
rendered  it  very  accessible  to  ordinary  readers.  Without  looking  for 
ultimate  causes,  the  phenomenon,  like  that  of  an  increased  discharge, 
through  diverging  ajutages,  may  be  traced  to  the  relative  properties  of 
the  liquid  and  the  material  of  the  tube,  and  to  the  force  with  which 
particles  of  liquids  cohere  among  themselves. 

Capillary  attraction  is  exhibited  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Particles 
of  water,  hke  those  of  all  other  liquids,  require  some  force  to  separate 
them.    A  needle  or  film  of  lesud  while  dry,  will  floot;  mad  myriibdo  of 
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gnats  career  on  the  surface  of  a  pond  as  securely  as  on  land.  Some 
liquids  are  viscid,  and  may  be  drawn  into  threads ;  and  even  water  may 
be  stretched  into  sheets  ere  its  substance  be  broken :  bubbles  produced 
during  rains,  and  those  pellicles  sometimes  formed  over  the  mouths  of 
small  vials  and  the  interstices  of  sieves  are  examples.  Water,  moreover, 
in  common  with  other  fluids,  unites  with  some  substances  more  readily 
than  with  others.  It  does  not  combine  with  oils,  nor  adhere  to  substances 
impregnated  with  grease.  Hence  umbrellas  and  water-proof  dresses  are 
made  of  oiled  silk ;  and  rain  rolls  off  the  backs  of  ducks  and  other  aquatic 
birds  without  wetting  them,  because  these  fowls  dress  their  feathers  with 
an  unctuous  fluid  which  their  bodies  secrete. 

When  a  vessel  contains  a  liquid  that  readily  unites  with  it,  the  liquid 
stands  highest  at  the  edges.  Thus  in  cups  of  tea  or  tumblers  of  water, 
the  fluid  climbs  up  against  the  sides  until  it  is  considerably  elevated  above 
the  general  level.  This  is  observable  with  milk  in  a  pot,  pitch  in  a  caul- 
dron, oil  in  cans,  mercury  in  vessels  lined  with  an  amalgam ;  melted  tin 
in  tinned  iron  or  copper  vessels,  and  fused  brass  in  an  iron  ladle  whose 
interior  has  been  coated  with  the  alloy,  as  in  the  process  of  hard  soldering. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  liquid  has  no  aflinity  for,  or  will  not  unite  with 
the  substance  of  which  the  vessel  is  made,  an  eflect  the  reverse  is  pro- 
duced ;  that  is,  the  liquid  is  depressed  at  the  sides,  as  when  mercury  is 
contained  in  a  vessel  of  glass,  wood,  or  earthen  ware ;  or  even  in  one  of 
metal  not  lined  with  an  amalgam,  or  with  which  the  mercury  cannot  form 
one.  The  same  thing  occurs  to  fused  brass,  or  lead  or  tin  in  crucibles,  to 
water  in  greasy  tubes  or  dishes,  &c. 

The  same  thing,  in  another  form,  occurs  with  drops  o£  liquid.  When 
water  is  sprinkled  on  a  greasy  surface,  the  particles  remain  separate  how- 
ever near  to  each  other.  By  blowing  against  them,  they  may  be  rolled 
over  the  plate  on  which  they  rest  witiiout  leaving  any  portion  behind ; 
but  if  the  substance  on  which  they  are  dropped  combine  readily  with 
moisture  their  figure  is  changed  ;  each  becomes  flattened  by  spreading, 
so  that  two  adjacent  drops  quickly  run  together.  A  drop  of  oil  or  speck 
of  grease  makes  a  large  stain  on  a  lady's  dress  or  a  marble  table.  Quick- 
silver will  not  unite  with  marble,  but  a  small  portion  dropped  on  a  sheet 
of  tin  will  spread  over  it  like  water  on  damp  paper.  A  portion  of  tin- 
men's solder  kept  in  fusion  on  clean  plates  of  tin  or  lead  spreads,  and  is 
absorbed  in  like  manner.  When  ink  is  spilt  upon  unsized  paper,  the  lat- 
ter is  stained  to  a  considerable  extent :  round  each  drop  a  bn)ad  ring  of 
moisture  is  formed  ;  the  darker  and  grosser  particles  remaining  as  a 
nucleus  in  the  centre. 

The  diflferent  Jorms  which  drops  assume  when  pendent  from  solid 
bodies,  are  governed  by  the  parts  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  When 
water  is  sprinkled  on  a  plate  partly  covered  with  grease,  those  particles 
that  fall  on  the  clean  parts  resemble  very  flat  segments  of  spheres,  while 
those  on  the  greased  parts  are  larger  portions  of  smaller  spheres ;  the 
liquid  in  these  swelling  out  above  the  base  on  which  they  rest,  in  pre- 
ference to  extending  itself  like  ihe  others  upon  it.  A  drop  hanging  from 
the  point  of  a  wire  is  elongated  vertically— if  held  between  the  flnger 
and  thnmb,  it  may  be  stretched  out  horizontally.  If  suspended  in  a  ring, 
its  upper  surface  becomes  hollow  and  its  lower  one  convex,  forming  a 
species  of  liquid  cup,  and  supported  somewhat  like  the  dishes  which  che- 
mists hang  over  lamps  in  moveable  rings  of  brass.  A  drop  of  liquid  in  a 
capillary  tube  is  thus  supported  ;  the  tube  being  nothing  more  than  a 
deep  ring. 

The  fMoniky  of  liquid  contained  in  pendent  dto^  n%tu&%  ^v^  ^dBi% 
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extent  of  surface  in  contact  with  the  supporting  body.  When  one  is  ready 
to  fall  from  an  inclined  object,  as  the  bottom  of  a  bucket  or  a  tea  cup,  it 
may  be  retained  by  making  the  bottom  approach  nearer  to  a  level ;  the 
fluid  then  spreads  and  holds  by  a  larger  surface.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  metals :  tin-plate  workers  commonly  take  up  solder  on  the 
face  of  their  irons.  The  under  sides  of  these  instruments  arc  tinned, 
and  being  placed  upon  the  metal,  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  is  melted 
and  borne  off  at  pleasure.  An  equal  quantity  of  water  may  probably  be 
thus  suspended  from  a  plane  surface,  as  within  a  cylinder  of  the  same 
area. 

Numerous  facts  show,  that  when  not  pulled  down  by  gravity,  liquids 
diffuse  themselves  uniformly  on  substances  with  which  they  combine — as 
much  upwards  as  downwards.  Small  drops  of  water  or  ink  dashed 
against  vertical  sheets  of  paper  equally  extend  themselves  from  the 
centre.  We  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  contemplating  fluids  in  masses, 
where  gravitation  greatly  preponderates,  that  we  overlook  this  property 
in  them,  or  do  not  suspect  its  existence.  The  observation  that  water 
never  runs  "  up  hill"  is  proverbial,  but  it  is  not  correct.  Examples  might 
be  quoted,  in' which  it  prefers  to  ascend  an  inclined  plane  to  going  down 
one — to  rise  in  a  wet  channel,  than  descend  in  a  dry  one.  Take  a  dry 
piece  of  glass,  or  china,  the  blade  of  a  knife,  or  the  bottom  of  a  saucer,  or 
almost  any  solid  material,  and  dampen  or  slightly  wet  a  part  of  it :  place 
a  drop  of  ink  or  water  near  the  edge  of  the  welted  part,  then  incline  the 
saucer  so  that  the  drop  may  be  beneath,  and  make  a  channel  of  com- 
munication between  them,  by  drav/ing  with  a  pointed  instrument  a  small 
streak  of  fluid  from  one  to  the  other.  The  instant  this  is  done,  a  cur- 
rent will  set  up  with  considerable  velocity  from  the  drop  into  the  thin 
sheet  above. 

This  eflect  takes  place  on  wood  and  on  metals,  and  even  paper.  Pen- 
men, who  have  their  paper  inclined  towards  them  often  witness  the 
experiment  in  another  form,  especially  when  they  make  the  bottom  of 
their  strokes  thicker  than  the  rest.  The  ink  may  then  be  seen  to  ascend 
from  the  bottom  upon  the  removal  of  the  pen.  This  takes  place  if  the 
paper  be  held  vertically.  Again,  when  a  large  drop  of  ink  falls  on  a 
book,  it  is  customary  to  shake  out  that  which  remains  in  the  pen,  and  to 
place  the  latter  over  the  drop  as  in  the  act  of  writing ;  upon  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  liquid  enters  the  quill.  This  is  then  shaken,  and  the  opera- 
tion renewed.  Here  the  principle  of  distribution  again  appears.  There 
is  a  surplus  below,  and  a  deficiency  (or  less  depth  of  it)  above,  and  the 
liouid  ascends  to  produce  an  equilibrium.  Were  the  pen  fully  charged 
with  ink  before  applied  to  the  drop,  it  could  take  none  from  the  latter. 

Other  examples  of  the  ascent  of  liquids,  and  even  of  solids  against 
gravity  are  familiar  to  some  classes  of  mechanics,  but  not  to  all.  When 
two  sheets  of  tin  plate  are  soldered  together  in  an  inclined  position,  small 
pieces  of  solder  laid  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  joint  arc  drawn  up  under 
the  face  of  the  iron  as  soon  as  the  fused  mass  touches  them.  Illustrations 
of  this  occur  in  whatever  position  the  joint  may  be.  They  are  still  more 
common  in  hard  ioldcring,  for  copper  and  silversRiiths  commonly  charge 
their  joints  on  the  outside,  so  that  the  solder  is  below  or  next  to  the  flro 
when  fused. 

These  experiments  are  all  based  on  the  same  principles  as  the  ascent 
of  water  in  capillary  tul)e8.  We  see  that  when  a  mass  of  liquid  (wholly 
resting  on  a  plane  surface  or  enclosed  in  a  cylinder)  is  connected  by  a 
short  channel  to  a  thin  sheet  of  the  same  substance  above,  a  part  of  the 
JDtM  below  will  ascend.    The  channel  it  should  be  rememberM  is  a  fluid 
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one,  for  neither  water  nor  any  other  liauid  will  thus  rise  except  inchanneli 
of  the  same  substance  as  themselves.  The  effect  does  not  therefore  uppear 
to  be  due  wholly  to  the  material  that  sustains  the  li(]uid,  but,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  that  force  by  which  particles  of  matter  congregate  with  their  kind 
in  preference  to  mingling  with  others.  The  aqueous  vapor  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  moistens  more  or  less  the  surfaces  of  all  bodies.  Glass  tubes 
are  coated  with  it ;  but  if  a  capillary  tube  previous  to  its  use  was  not  thus 
prepared,  it  becomes  so  the  instant  one  end  is  immersed  in  water — a 
stream  of  vapor  (though  not  obvious  to  sight)  then  passes  through  it :  the 
whole  interior  is  thus  coated  with  aqueous  moleculte  accumulating  upon 
it  at  insensible  distances  from  each  other,  and  those  adjacent  to  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  operate  to  solicit  its  ascent  through  the  channel  thus  prepared 
f<»r  it.  The  ascent  of  vapor  under  these  circumstances  is  unlimited,  but 
that  of  a  liquid  column  is  soon  arrested.  This  however  does  not  prove  that 
the  force  excited  is  insufficient  to  raise  liquids  to  great  elevations,  but  that 
it  is  the  volume  which  determines  the  height.  If  the  quantity  be  indefi- 
nitely small  it  will  be  raised  indefinitely  high.  Experiments  so  far  as 
they  have  been  made  prove  this  ;  but  as  the  finest  ot  artificial  tubes  are, 
when  compared  to  nature's,  as  a  mast  is  to  a  needle  or  a  cable  to  a  thread, 
the  ascent  of  liquids  in  them  must  nccesaarily  be  very  limited.  As  long 
as  the  liauid  column  can  be  sustained  by  ai/hesion  to  the  sides  of  a  tube 
it  will  rwe,  but  when  the  weight  of  the  central  parts  (which  not  l^eing 
attached  to  the  tube  are  sustained  by  cohesion  alone)  exceeds  this  force, 
the  ascent  ceases. 

The  force  with  which  particles  of  some  Buids  cohere  is  so  energetic 
that  they  present  the  singular  spectacle  of  liquid  rods,  pendent  like  icicles 
or  stalactites.  When  one  of  these  rods  is  broken  an  interesting  contest 
between  gravitation  and  cohesion  takes  place,  during  which  the  figure  of 
the  pendent  changes  as  one  or  the  other  of  those  forces  prevails  :  it 
becomes  longer  while  the  first  predominates,  shorter  when  the  latter 
controls,  and  stationary  when  both  are  balanced.  These  phenomena  may 
be  observed  by  letting  a  drop  of  molasses  fall  from  the  point  of  a  knite 
or  a  spoon.  The  globule  descends  to  a  considerable  distance  before  it  is 
wholly  separated  from  the  pot  tion  above,  because  a  rod  of  the  liquid 
continues  to  be  formed  that  unites  them.  When  this  rod  breaks,  the  part 
suspended  from  the  mass  above  is  drawn  up  :  a  thread  over  a  foot  in  length 
is  sometimes  thus  contracted  to  less  than  {•  of  an  inch,  strongly  remind- 
ing  one  of  the  elasticity  of  caoutchouc 

Water  rises  to  considerable  heights  through  sand  and  other  porous 
bodies— also  through  rags  and  threads  of  cotton,  ice.  Oil  ascends  in  the 
wicks  of  lamps.  Capillary  siphons  formed  of  cotton  wick  are  employed 
to  supply  oil  to  the  journals  and  working  parts  of  machinery.  It  is  cus- 
tomary with  stereotype  founders  to  oil  the  faces  of  engraved  wooden  blocks 
previous  to  taking  casts  from  them.  These  blocks  are  of  box,  a  species 
of  wood  whose  texture  is  exceedingly  close.  We  have  often  placed  some 
of  those  used  in  the  illustration  of  this  work  on  receiving  them  from  the 
engraver,  into  a  dish  containing  oil  to  the  depth  of  ^  inch,  and  have  wit- 
nessed the  appearance  of  the  liquid  at  the  top  withm  half  a  minute,  and 
frequently  in  a  quarter  of  one.  Unlike  water  in  glass  tubes,  the  oil  here 
rises  entirely  out  of  the  tubes  in  the  wood  and  collects  in  globules  over  the 
orifices. 

From  the  infinite  variety  and  importance  of  devices  for  raising  liquids 
that  are  at  work  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  and  in  general. 
natare,  the  wisdom  displayed  in  their  formation  and  movements,  and  their 
woodorful  effects,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Creator  deia^^d^  ^tvxcv:^^^^ 
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to  call  man's  attention  to  this  department  of  knowledge,  and  to  indaoe 
him  to  cultivate  it. 

Sources  of  hydraulic  contrivances  and  of  mechanical  movements  are 
endless  in  nature  ;  and  if  machinists  would  but  studv  in  her  school,  ske 
would  lead  them  to  the  adoption  of  the  best  principles,  and  the  moft 
suitable  modifications  of  them  in  every  possible  contingency. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


Siphon*— Mode  of  charging  them— Principle  ott  which  their  ectiott  depend*— Coheaioa  of  UqaidiH- 
Slpbous  act  in  vacuo— Variety  of  sipbona — ^Their  antiqaity — Of  Eaatera  orifiB— Portr^red  itt  the  toidN 
At  Tbebev— Mixed  wine* — Siphons  in  ancient  Efjrptian  liitchen^— Probably  oaed  at  th«  IbaaC  at  Caaa— 
Their  application  by  old  jugrflera — Siphoaa  fnua  Heron*a  Spiritalin— Trieka  with  Uqiuda  of  diflTeraat 
■pacific  graritiea— Fresh  water  dipped  from  the  aurfaM  of  the  aeft— Fifurea  of  Taatalas'  oipa— Tricks 
of  olJ  publicaaa— Mafic  pitcher — Goblet  for  oawelcome  visiters — ^Tartar  uacromaney  with  cape— Roona 
baths — Siphons  used  by  the  ancients  for  tasting  wine— Siphons,  A.D  1511-^^faresof  modora  aiphoat— 
-  Sackiuf  tube— Valve  siphon — Tin  plat»— Wirtemborf  aiphon— Arfand*s  aipboo — Chemists'  siphons 
Siphons  by  the  author — Wacor  conveyed  over  extensive  grounds  by  aiphons— Umit  of  the  opplieatioa 
of  siphoBs  known  to  ancient  Plumbers— Error  of  Porta  and  other  writera  reapectief  aiphooa — Decaos- 
Siphons  for  discharging  liquids  at  the  bend— Ram  siphon. 

The  siphon^  or  as  it  is  sometimes  named  the  crane,  is  in  its  simplest 
form  merely  a  tube  bent  so  as  to  resemble  an  inverted  letter  U  or  V;  and 
is  employed  to  transfer  liquids  from  one  level  to  a  lower  one,  in  circum- 
stances where  natural  or  artiBcial  obstructions  prevent  a  straight  pipe 
from  being  used  ;  as  when  rocks  or  rising  grounds  intervene  between  a 
spring  and  the  place  where  the  water  is  required,  or  when  the  contents 
of  casks  and  other  vessels  are  to  be  withdrawn  without  making  openings 
for  the  purpose  in  their  bottom  or  sides.  Thus  farmers  occasionally  have 
water  conveyed  over  hills  to  supply  their  barn-yards  and  dwellings  ;  and 
portable  siphons  are  in  constant  requisition  with  oil  and  liquor  merchants, 
chemists  and  distillers.  The  two  branches  of  a  tube  that  constitute  a 
siphon  are  commonly  of  unequal  lengths,  and  named  legs  ;  the  "  short"  or 
receiving  leg,  and  the  "  long"  or  discharging  one.  The  highest  part  where 
the  legs  are  united  is  known  as  the  apex  or  bend. 

As  liquids  arc  raised  in  siphons  by  atmospheric  pressure,  the  perpen- 
dicular length  of  the  short  leg,  like  the  suction  pipe  of  a  pump,  should 
never  exceed  25  or  28  feet.  To  put  siphons  in  operation,  the  air  within 
them  must  be  first  expelled.  Small  ones  are  sometimes  inverted  and 
filled  with  a  portion  of  the  fluid  to  be  decanted,  but  more  frequently  the 
liquid  is  drawn  through  the  tube  by  sucking.  Other  devices  for  charging 
them  will  be  noticed  farther  on. 

The  action  of  a  siphon  does  not  depend  upon  any  inequality  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  as  some  writers  on  natural  philosophy  have  inadvertently 
intimated.  In  one  popular  work,  it  is  said,  '*  the  pressure  of  the  air  is 
more  diminished  ;"  and  in  another,  more  "  weakened  or  abated"  over  the 
discharging  than  over  the  receiving  orifice ;  whereas,  philosophically 
speaking,  the  reverse  is  the  fact :  for  as  the  discharging  end  is  nearer  the 
earth,  a  deeper  and  consec^ueutl^f  heavier  colamn  of  atmosphere  rests  over 
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it  than  over  the  other.  Nor  does  the  effect  depend  upon  any  difference 
in  the  actual  len^hs  of  the  legs,  for  they  are  often  in  this  respect  the 
same ;  and  sometimes  the  receiving  one  is  much  lon&;er  (in  an  oblique 
direction)  than  the  other — ^not  yet  does  their  comparative  diameters  con- 
tribute to  the  results ;  for  the  short  one  may  be  much  more  capacious 
than  the  long  one.  It  is  the  difference  in  the  perpendicular  length  of  die 
Uquid  columm  within  the  legs  that  causes  a  siphon  to  act :  the  column  in  the 

discharging  leg  must  exceed  in  this  respect  that  contained 
in  the  receiving  one,  or  no  action  can  take  place.  By 
examining  the  hgure  in  the  margin,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  column  in  the  receiving  leg  extends  only  from  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  to  the  bend,  whereas  in 
the  other  it  extends  from  the  bend  to  the  orifice.  As  the 
pressure  of  fluids  is  as  their  depth  without  regard  to  their 
volume,  the  hydrostatic  equilibrium  of  the  two  columns  is 
destroyed,  when  the  longer  one  necessarily  preponderates^ 
upon  which  the  vacuity  left  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube 
is  filled,  by  the  atmosphere  driving  fresh  portions  up  the 
N«.  834.         other  leg. 

But  siphons  could  not  act  at  all  were  it  not  for  that 
property  of  fluids  by  which  their  particles  cling  to  each  other.  The  tena- 
city of  liquids  may  be  considered  like  that  of  solids,  only  less  intense ; 
and  thus  it  is  when  water  flows  through  a  siphon,  the  descending  particles 
actually  drag  down  those  above  them,  somewhat  like  a  chain  or  rope 
unequally  suspended  over  a  pulley,  when  the  longer  end  pulls  the  shorter 
one  after  it.  A  siphon  is  in  fact  a  contrivance  by  which  liquid  chains  or 
ropes  are  thus  maae  to  act.  But  for  the  cohesion  of  liquids  the  contents 
of  the  discharging  leg  would  drop  out  like  sand,  and  no  further  effect 
would  follow — the  rope  would  be  broken,  and  the  separated  parts  fall 
asunder.  The  influence  of  cohesion  in  the  action  of  siphons  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  very  short  ones  continue  to  operate-  when  removed  into  a 
vactium,^ 

The  tenacity,  or  what  might  almost  be  called  the  malleability  of  liquids, 
is  beautifully  exemplified  in  soap  bubbles.  These  yield  to  impressions 
without  breaking.  They  fall  on  and  rebound  from  the  floor  like  bladders 
or  balls  of  india  rubber.  They  shake  in  the  wind,  and  their  figures  be- 
come altered  like  that  of  balloons  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  air :  all  this  they 
often  endure  before  their  shells  are  broken  by  evaporation. 

Siphons  are  exceedingly  diversified  in  their  forms,  materials  and  uses. 
They  are  made  of  cylindrical  and  other  shaped  tubes,  and  both  of  uniform 
and  irregular  bore.  The  legs  of  some  are  parallel,  while  in  others  they 
meet  at  every  angle — sometimes  straight  and  often  crooked — one  may  be 
larger  than  the  other,  or  both  may  be  alike  ;  they  also  may  be  separate, 
one  loosely  slipping  into  or  over  the  other.  Instead  of  tubes  siphons  are 
sometimes  formed  by  an  arrangement  of  plates,  and  also  by  a  combination 
of  vases.  This  plastic  property  has  occasioned  their  concealment  in  more 
various  forms  than  Proteus  ever  assumed.  Siphons  are  made  of  tin,  cop- 
per, iron,  silver,  glass,  lead,  earthenware,  leather,  wood,  canes;  and 
(capillary  ones)  of  paper,  strips  of  cloth,  threads  of  cotton,  &c.  Examples 
of  tneir  various  forms  and  applications  will  be  found  noticed  in  the  follow- 
ing historical  sketch. 

The  origin  of  siphons  like  that  of  pumps  is  lost  in  antiquity.     Some 

•  For  inforroation  on  the  action  of  ■ipbona  in  vacuo,  we  Boyle's  Works,  by  Shaw. 
rol.  n.  446.  History  and  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  translated  by  Martin  and 
ObBBben,  toL  it.  ZIA  ;  and  Desaf  alien  Exper.  Pbilos.  vol.  u.  168, 
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writers  of  the  last  century  attributed  them  to  Cteiibiua,  (see  pag^e  268,) 
because  they  were  uaed  in  some  of  his  water-clocks,  and  no  earlier  appli< 
eatioti  of  them  was  then  known.  For  the  same  reason  tbe  invention  of 
toothed  wheels  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  him.  All  the  informa- 
tion extant  respecting  the  ancient  nailone  of  tbe  East  is  excecdinglj 
limited,  while  of  their  arts  and  details  of  their  mechanism  we  know  nest 
to  nothing.  The  greater  part  of  our  ordinary  machines  cannot  be  traced 
to  a  higher  source  than  Greece,  but  Qrecce  itself  was  colonised  by  Egyp- 
tians j  and  however  much  the  children  of  Cadmus  may  have  refined  on 
»ome  departments  of  the  useful  arts,  the  general  mechanism  of  their 
ancestors  is  believed  to  have  passed  through  their  hands  to  those  of  the 
&omans,  and  from  the  latter  to  us  with  little  alteration.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  their  hydraulic  end  hydro-pneumatic  devices.  The 
siphon  is  an  example.  The  name  of  this  instrument  is  taken  from  a  Greek 
word,  which  signifies  simply  a  tube  ;  but  it  has  been  asceruined  that  the 
word  is  of  a  remoter — of  an  oriental  origin,  being  derived  from  m^A  or 
tif,  to  imbibe  or  draw  up  with  the  breath,  and  whence  comes  our  espres- 
■lon  to  Mip.  Now  if  it  can  bo  proved  that  tho  siphon  was  in  use,  and  was 
charged  by  sucking  before  tho  times  of  Qrecian  history,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  a  more  ancient  people  furnished  the  Greeks  with  both  tha 

The  researches  of  Rosellini  and  Wilkinson  have  settled  this  poinL 
These  gentlemen  have  brought  to  light  irresistible  evidence  that  siphons 
were  used  in  Egypt  at  least  as  early  as  1150  years  before  Christ.  In  a 
tomb  at  Thebes,  which  bears  the  name  of  Amunoph  II,  who  reigned  at 
the  period  just  named,  they  are  dclinealed,  and  in  a  manner  too  disiinct 
to  admit  of  any  doubts.  See  No.  235.  Several  jars  are  represented 
upon  a  frame  or  stand.  Into  three  of  them  siphons  are  inserted  ;  two 
apparently  in  operation,  and  a  man  is  in  the  act  of  charging  the  other  by 
■ucking  :  the  contents  of  the  jars  being  transferred  into  a  large  vase  sup- 
ported upon  an  ornamental  stand. 
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Mr.  Wilkinson  supposes  that  siphons  were  invented  in  E 

used  to  decant  tho  Nile  water  from  one  veaael  to  aaotlMr. ,  ..  _ 

necessary  to  let  this  water  stand  fer  sonw  tioM  befnr«  being  ued,  tfat  uie 
nod  suapendad  in  it  may  settle  to  the  bottom.  On  this  account  raaes 
eontaining  it  cannot  be  moved  without  rendering  it  again  tarlml,  aod  the 
wme  effect  i*  pndoced  \y/  dipping  ■,  hettoft  tlM  hm  afatplioBa.    Tha  m» 


t,  and  wen 
•ays  it  ii 
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jecture  may  be  correct,  but  it  does  not  derive  much  fupport  from  tha 
use  of  those  instruments  figured  at  No.  235 ;  for  unless  there  was  some 
contnvance  to  prevent  the  ends  of  the  siphons  from  going  too  near  the 
bottom  of  the  jars,  scarcely  any  thing  would  more  efiectually  disturb  and 
draw  off  the  sediment  with  the  waier.  The  tubes  were  obviously  of 
some  flexible  material,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  held,  it 
would  l>e  impossible  for  the  person  using  them  to  regulate  by  hand  the 
depth  to  which  the  short  legs  were  immersed.  Moreover,  another  indi- 
vidual (omitted  in  our  illustration)  is  represt>nted  pouiing  a  liquid  into 
one  of  the  jars,  an  operation  that  would  effectually  disturb  the  sediment. 

Instead  of  water,  jars  so  small  probably  contained  wines^  and  the  artist 
designed  to  exhibit  the  mode  o£  tnixhtg  them  ;  a  common  practice  of  old, 
and  one  referred  to  in  several  parts  of  the  scriptures.  The  Egyptians 
were  much  given  to  luxurious  living,  and  especially  with  regard  to  wine, 
a  fact  which  the  sculptures  corroborate,  for  scenes  of  gross  excess,  and  in 
females  too,  are  portrayed.  The  Jews  we  know  carried  with  them  into 
Pale:^tine  not  only  the  arts  Imt  many  of  the  worst  habits  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  excessive  indulgence  of  mixed  wines  was  one.  **Woe  unto  them 
that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine,  and  men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong 
drink."  Isaiah  v,  22.  **  She  hath  mingled  her  wine,  she  hath  also  furnished 
her  table."  Prov.  ix,  2.  "  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine,  they  that 
go  to  seek  mixed  wine."     Ibid  xxiii,  30. 

Other  examples  of  the  early  use  of  siphons  are  met  with.  In  the  tomb 
of  Remcses  III.  who  flourished  1235  B.  C,  is  a  representation  of  an 
Egyptian  kitchen,  with  the  various  operations  of  slaying  animals,  cuttin/^ 
up  the  joints  and  preparing  them  for  cooking — kneading  dough  with  the 
feet,  and  paste  with  the  hands — making  cakes  and  confectionary,  &c.^ 
Of  kitchen  furniture,  there  are  tables,  jars,  plates,  cauldrons,  bellows, 
ovens,  molds,  pestle  and  mortar,  knives,  baskets,  &c.,  and  suspended 
on  ropes  or  rods,  a  number  of  vphons ;  showing  evidently  that  those 
instruments  were  in  constant  requisition.  See  No.  236.  These  were 
proI>ably  adapted  for  jars  of  certam  depths,  unlike  those  in  the  preceding 
figure,  which  seem  to  have  been  appropriated  to  different  sized  vessels, 
and  their  shape  altered  as  occasions -might  require. 

How  singular  that  these  philosophical  instruments  should  have  been 
more  common  before  the  siege  of  Troy  than  at  the  present  day  !  And 
how  precious  are  those  monumental  records  that  have  preserved  this  and 
other  facts  of  the  kind  ! 

The  circumstance  of  siphons  having  been  used  in  Egypt  at  so  early  a 
period  may  be  deemed  conclusive  that  other  nations  were  not  ignorant  of 
them.  With  E^ypt,  all  the  famous  people  of  antiquity  maintained  an 
intercourse ;  and  enterprising  men  flocked  from  all  parts  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  were  cultivated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  Their  neighbours,  the  Jews,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  ac- 
quainted with  siphons,  and  there  is  probably  a  reference  to  them  in  John 
11.  "  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  fill  the  water  pots  with  water.  And  they 
filled  them  to  the  brim.  And  he  said  unto  them,  drato  out  now  and  bear 
onto  the  governor  of  the  feast,  and  they  bare  it."  How  did  they  dravt 
this  liquia  1  Certainly  not  by  inclining  the  jars  and  pouring  it  out ;  nor 
yet  does  it  appear  to  have  been  done  by  dipping :  for  as  the  large  pots 
were  filled  to  the  very  brim,  this  would  have  caused  the  liquid  to  over- 
flow. It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  small  siphons  were  used  on 
the  occasion,  and  that  they  werp  charged  by  sucking,  as  represented  in 
No.  235.  This  and  this  only  clearly  accounts  for  the  fact  that  those  wVv« 
drew  the  liquid  were  first  aware,  as  they  must  \i%ve  beeii,  ot  x2tA  f^ioAX^^^X 
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had  undergone.  This  change  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  color, 
fiir  not  til!  he  tailed  of  il  waa  the  presiding  officer  himself  sensible  of  iii 
being  wine.  "  When  ihe  ruler  of  the  feaal  had  tailed  the  water  thai  vtii 
made  wine,"  he  "  knew  not  whence  it  was,  but  the  servants  that  drew  the 

No.  235   probably  was  designed  to  represent  one  of  Pharaoh's  butUr! 


engaged  in  that  part  of  his  duly 
king's  drink.      Such  officers  forr 
the  ancients,  and  so  they  do  in  m 
siphons  observes,  "  the  insinuaiio 
keep  on  its  regular  asceni,  witho 

which  required  him  to  draw  and  mix  iha 

odern  times.     Switzeri  speaking  iif  small 
n  of  air  is  such  that  wine  will  not  always 

it,  to  give  it  a  ne             '—" 

One  of  the  m 
will  be  found  Rg 

Were  the  old 

des  by  which 
red  in  a  subsec] 

Cteaibius   applied   siphons 

uent  chapter. 

Egypt  acquainted  with  the 

o  clepsydra, 
principle  on 

I 


which  the  siphon  acts  1    Doubtless  they  were,  eUe  they  c 

diversified  its  form  and  adapted  it  with  such  admirable  ingenuity  to  ilje 

f  real  variety  of  purposes  both  open  and  concealed,  which  we  know  they 
id.  In  connection  with  hydromancy  it  was  made  to  play  an  important 
part.  Magical  goblets  were  often  nothing  else  than  modificaUonB  of  siphons; 
and  from  the  Spiritalia  we  learn  that  they  formed  the  basis  of  more  com- 
plex and  imposing  apparatus.  The  tricks  connected  with  the  glass  tomb 
of  Belus,  and  the  miraculous  vases  in  the  tpmple  of  Bacchus  probnbly 
depended  upon  siphons  ;  and  most  writers  on  the  vocal  statue  of  Memnon 
roducod  iFiem  as  essential  parts  of  the  supposed 


the 


tating  in  this  i 
mysterious  soul 
Heron  is  moi 
Upwards  of  twenty  problems 
by  ihem;  and  from  him  w  ' 
employed  on  a  larije  scale 
ring  water  over  hills  from 
was  probably  quite  as  comn 
for  Heron  does  not  intim: 
:  itself. 


cribed  by  Heron  for  producing 
res  oi  men,  birds.  &c. 
subject  of  siphons  than  any  other  writer, 
I  his  Spiritalia  relate  to  or  are  illuitrmted 
n  lliHt  these  inslrumenis  were  in  his  time 
ining  and  irrigating  land,  viz,  by  transfer- 
alley  to  another.  This  use  of  the  siphon 
ider  the  Pharaohs  as  under  the  Ptolemies; 
at  It  was  novel  in  his  time  any  more  than 
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No.  237  (the  first  figure  in  the  Spiritalia)  represents  an  ordinary  siphon 
resting  over  the  handle  of  a  vase,  within  which  the  short  leg  is  inserted. 
This  instrument  was  charged  by  sucking,  as  the  more  ancient  ones  in  the 
last  cut. 

No.  238  exhibits  another  form  o£  the  siphon,  consisting  of  two  straight 
and  separate  tubes,  the  smaller  one  of  which  is  inserted  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  covered  vase,  and  reaches  as  high  within  it  as  the  liquid  is 
required  to  stand.  Over  this  tube  another  one  is  slipped  whose  upper 
end  is  closed  air-tight.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  liquid  is  higher 
than  the  orifice  of  the  inner  tube  which  forms  the  long  leg,  it  will  ascend 
between  the  tubes  and  continue  to  be  discharged  as  in  the  common  siphon, 
until  the  surface  descends  below  the  lower  end  of  the  outer  tube,  or  short 
leg.  Here  the  liquid  is  discharged  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  not 
over  its  rim  as  in  the  preceding  figure.  The  siphon  admits  of  a  great 
variety  of  modifications,  some  of  which  in  the  hands  of  ancient  jugglers 
contributed  not  a  little  to  amaze  the  ignorant.  The  contents  of  the  large 
vases,  often  permanently  fixed  in  temples,  could  and  doubtless  often  were 
secretly  emptied  by  contrivances  of  this  kind  ;  the  siphons  of  course  being 
concealed  in  the  ornaments,  handles,  or  other  adjuncts.  The  six  vessels 
of  wine  placed  daily  in  the  temple  of  Bel,  which  the  priests  clandestinely 
emptied  every  night,  might  have  been  more  neatly  robbed  of  their  contents 
by  concealed  siphons,  than  by  entering  through  a  secret  passage  under  the 
altar  ;  but  as  the  abstraction  of  the  more  solid  food  which  the  priests  pre- 
tended was  consumed  every  day  by  the  brazen  deity,  (forty  sheep  and 
twelve  measures  of  floor,)  required  some  contrivance  like  the  latter ;  the 
vases  were  emptied  at  the  same  time.  [Story  of  Bel  aftd  the  Dragon.] 
The  romantic  account  by  Herodotus  of  the  robbery  of  Rhampsinitus'  trea- 
sury, shows  to  what  extent  the  system  of  secret  passages  was  carried,  and 
the  ingenuity  with  which  they  were  made  and  concealed. 

The  velocity  with  which  water  flows  from  an  ordinary  siphon  necessarily 
diminishes  as  the  surface  in  the  reservoir  falls.  In  some  cases  a  uniform 
discharge  is  desirable.  No.  239  shows  how  ancient  en^neers  accomplished 
this.  A  float  or  hollow  dish  w«s  attached  to  the  end  of  the  short  leg,  so 
that  the  instrument  descended  with  the  water.  The  long  leg  was  passed 
loosely  through  two  openings  in  projecting  pieces  that  preserved  it  in  the 
proper  position. 

The  diflerence  in  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  was  a  fruitful  source 
of  deception.  Many  capital  tricks  were  based  upon  it,  especially  when 
the  lighter  fluids  employed  were  of  the  same  color  as  those  on  which  ihey 
reposed.  If  for  example,  a  vessel  contained  oil,  wine  and  water,  these 
liquids  oould  be  discharged  by  a  siphon  like  No.  239  in  the  same  order ; 
and  by  secretly  raising  or  lowering  an  ordinary  one,  or  the  moveable  tube 
in  No.  238,  any  one  liquid  could  be  drawn  ofl\  Fresh  water  being  lighter 
than  salt  is  often  found  some  distance  at  sea ;  and  sailors,  like  old  jugglers, 
can  draw  up  either,  according  to  the  depth  to  which  their  buckets  are 
immersed.  Four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  the  fresh  water 
is  about  two  feet  deep,  and  at  ten  miles  it  may  be  obtained  by  careful 
dipping. 

In  problem  XXX  of  the  Spiritalia,  Heron  shows  how  siphons  may  be 
concealed  within  the  figures  of  oxen  or  other  animals  in  the  act  of  drink- 
ing ;  the  orifice  of  the  short  lee  being  at  the  mouth,  and  that  of  the  loitf 
one  in  one  of  the  feet.  See  No.  240.  When  the  bore  of  the  siphon  is 
properly  adjusted  to  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  into  a  basin,  the  animal 
will  appear  to  drink  the  whole. 


TintabuT  Oitpt—Magk  PittAat. 
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Ttie  following  represent  a  number  of  Tantalus'  cups,  magic  goblets,  Ac 
In  No.  Sll,  the  long  leg  of  the  siphon  parses  through  thu  bottom  of  thfl 
veaeel,  and  the  short  one  remains  above ;  to  that  when  the  liquid  rises 
over  the  bend,  it  will  be  discharged  by  the  siphon  into  the  eaviiy  below. 


]  ficat  oni  by  which  the  tubo 
may  be  concealed  Wl  en  t  is  enclosed  v  [h  n  the  figure  of  a  man.  (the 
water  entering  at  one  foot  si  ghtly  ra  sed  and  pass  ng  out  through  tlie 
other,)  the  vessel  is  named  a  Tanla/iu  cup  and  the  liqui  I  ii  stead  of  enter- 
ing the  mouth,  an  n  No  ^40  only  rises  to  the  ch  n  and  then  runs  awav — 
illustrating  the  classical  fable,  which  represents  Tantalus  siilTering  tlie 
tortures  of  thirst  in  the  midst  of  water  that  reached  to  his  lips,  but  which 
on  his  attempting  to  laste  sunk  below  his  reach  ;  hence  the  origin  of  our 
word  lanlalise,  and  its  relatives. 


Next,  aiilTring  crieroiis 
Tiintalits:  in  a  pnol  lie 
Wieh'd  by  tlie  wave  ;  th 
Noil  gill  (n  awiirtss  •<'•'' 
Hia  honry  henil.  ardeni 


Thei< 


nppear'il,  dried  instant,  by  Ifae  i 


ormenbi,  I  beheld 

lead,  hi"  chin 

nt  psrcli'd  he  Mem'cl,  bat  round 
■ft :  Tar  when  he  bow'd 
)  qiiBlF,  the  flood 
isr«l.a.- 


Odys.  ti.     Co^tT. 

s  intended  to  illaatrate  the  influence  of  ava- 
midst  of  plenty  often  deny  themselves  the 


It  is  supposed  the  fabli 
rice,  by  which  misers  in 
neccBsaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

Sometimes  the  liJes  and  bottom  of  Tantalus'  cups  ar< 
the  sifihon  formed  within  them.     No.  S42  is  one  of  thi 
tion  of  it  will  sufficiently  explain  the  construction.     A  i 
the  bottom  (which  may  easily  be  concealed) 
formed  by  a  partition,  above  the  top  of  which  the  liquid  i 
it  can  pass  down  the  other  side  into  the  base  of  the  cup. 

In  No.  Ii43   the   siphon,iB  formed  within   the  handle. 
communicates  with  the  lower  part  of  the  cup  at  the  swell, 


node  hollow  and 
3.  An  examina- 
lall  opening  near 


The  short  leg 

ne  with   the  cavity  formed  below.     The 

p  in  our  possession. 

these  as  in  an  ordinary  goblet,  so  long  as 
me  suriace  aoes  noc  reacn  auuve  the  highest  part  of  the  siphon  ;  hut  if 
the  cup  1>e  once  inclined  so  as  to  set  the  latter  in  operation,  the  contents 
will  gradually  be  transferred  to  the  hollow  base,  and  this  whether  the 
veaael  be  replaced  in  an  upright  ^oaitioa  or  noL     Tbiu  taakarda  bar* 


ted,  and   the  long  o 
igure  represents  a  Tantalus'  en 
A  liquid  is  retained  in  one  of 
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been  so  contrived  that  the  act  of  applying  them  to  the  lips  charged  the 
siphon,  and  the  liquid  instead  of  entering  the  mouth  then  passed  through 
an  illegal  passage  into  the  cavity  formed  for  its  reception  below,  fiy 
making  the  capacity  of  the  siphon  sufficiently  large,  a  person  ignorant  of 
the  device  would  find  it  a  difficult  matter  even  to  taste  the  contents  how- 
ever thirsty  he  might  be.  In  the  dark  ages,  simple  people  would  naturally 
on  such  occasions  give  credit  to  legends  respecting  mischievous  demons 
loving  l>eer  and  taking  these  opportunities  to  get  it.  Dishonest  publicans 
whose  sign-boards  announced  "  entertainment  for  man  and  beast,"  are 
said  to  have  occasionally  thus  despoiled  travelers  of  a  portion  of  their  ale 
or  mead,  as  well  as  their  horses  of  feed.  Oats  were  put  into  a  perforated 
manger,  and  a  large  part  forced  through  the  openings  into  a  receptable 
below,  by  the  movements  of  the  hungry  animal's  mouth. 

Martial  the  Roman  poet  refers  to  tricks  of  ancient  publicans,  and  what 
will  surprise  some  readers,  he  complains  of  having  had  wine  foisted  on 
him  instead  of  water.  Ravenna  was  originally  built  like  Venice  on  piles, 
and  was  a  sea-port,  though  now  several  miles  inland.  Water  has  always 
been  extremely  scarce  at  this  city,  and  probably  was  more  so  formerly 
than  at  present.  In  the  poet's  time  it  seems  to  have  brought  a  higher 
price  than  inferior  kinds  of  wine.     Hence  his  complaint : 

By  a  Ravenna  vintner  once  betrav'd. 

So  much  for  wine  and  water  mix  d  I  paid; 

But  when  I  thought  the  purchaii'd  liquor  mine, 

The  rascal  fobb'd  me  off  with  wine.        L.  iii,  Ep.  57.     Addimm. 

No.  244,  a  magical  pitcher,  from  the  eighth  problem  of  the  Spiritalia. 
The  siphon  is  not  employed,  but  the  device  is  allied  to  the  preceding 
ones.  A  horizontal  partition  or  diaphragm  perforated  with  minute  holes 
divides  the  vessel  into  two  parts.  The  handle  is  hollow  and  air-tight, 
and  at  the  place  where  its  lower  end  is  connected  to  the  pitcher,  a  tube 
proceeds  from  it  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  handle  a  small  hole  is  drilled,  where  the  thumb  or  finger  can  readily 
cover  it.  It  should  be  disguised  by  some  neighboring  ornament  or  scroll. 
If  this  pitcher  be  half  filled  with  water  and  inverted,  the  liquid  would  be 
retained  as  long  as  the  small  hole  in  the  handle  was  closed — being  sus- 
pended as  in  the  atmospheric  sprinkling  pot,  No.  69  and  70,  and  in  Tutia's 
sieve.  No.  74.  If  the  lower  part  be  filled  with  water  and  the  upper  with 
wine,  the  liquids  will  not  mix  as  long  as  the  small  hole  in  the  handle  is 
closed  ;  the  wine  can  then  either  be  drunk  or  poured  out.  If  the  hole  be 
left  some  time  open,  a  mixture  of  both  liquors  will  be  discharged.  With 
a  vessel  oi  this  kind,  says  an  old  writer,  '*  You  may  welcome  unbidden 
guests.  Having  the  lower  part  already  filled  with  water,  call  to  your  ser- 
vant to  fill  your  pot  with  wine  ;  then  you  may  drink  unto  your  guest, 
drinking  up  all  the  wine  :  when  he  takes  the  pitcher  thinking  to  pledge 
you  in  the  same,  and  finding  the  contrary,  will  happily  stay  away  until 
ne  be  invited,  fearing  that  his  next  presumption  mignt  more  sharply  be 
rewarded." 

Another  old  way  of  getting  rid  of  an  unwelcome  visiter,  was  by  offering 
him  wine  in  a  cup  resembling  No.  245.  The  sides  were  double,  and  an 
air-tight  cavity  formed  between  them.  When  the  vessel  was  filled,  some 
of  the  liquid  entered  the  cavity  and  compressed  the  air  within ;  so  that 
when  the  cup  was  inclined  to  the  lips  and  partly  emptied,  the  pressure 
being  diminished,  the  air  expanded,  and  drove  part  of  the  contents  in  the 
face  of  the  drinker.  Porta,  m  his  Natural  Magic,  (Eng.  translation.  1658,) 
meotioos  several  similar  devices,  but  they  are  all  to  be  foxitkd  \tL  ^ta  ^' 
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die  Spiritalia.  One  goblet  wai  ao  contrived  tlut  "  no  roiia 
of  it  but  he  who  kaowa  the  art."  The  liquid  waa  •utpeoded 
id  discharged  by  admitting  or  excluding  air  through  secret 
openings.  Another  one  "  for  making  sport  with  them  that  ait  at  table  with 
UB,"  a  cup  into  which  wine  was  poured  in  the  presence  of  the  drinker,  liut 
who  could  derive  from  il  nothing  but  water,  &c. 

The  oecromancers  of  the  lartars  and  Caihayans,  [Chines?,]  says 
Furchaa,  "  are  exceedingly  expert  in  their  divelliah  art  They  cause  thiil 
theboidesin  the  hall  of  the  great  Maa  doe  fill  the  bowls  [cups]  of  their  own 
accord,  which  alao  without  man's  help  pass  ten  paces  through  the  ayrtt  into 
the  banda  of  the  great  kian  ;  and  when  he  hath  drunke,  in  like  sort  they 
Kturne  to  ilieir  place."  The  cups  were  doubtless  filled  and  moved  by 
some  ingenious  device ;  but  this  being  concealed,  the  whole  was  of  courM 
miraculous. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  Lunenburg  was  a  magical  goblet  or  ewer, 
"  une  aiguiere  dans  laquelle  il  y  a  hi*  ttcrrt  hydraidijM."  (Le  Curieux 
Antiquaire,  a  Leide,  1729,  torn  li,  495.) 

From  the  time  of  Heron  up  to  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  little  specific 
information  respecting  siphons  is  to  be  met  with.  They  were  of  cnurse 
known  to  the  Homans.  Sir  Wm.  Giell  supposes  some  modifi cation  of  them 
was  employed  in  connecting  the  large  boilers  in  which  water  was  heated 
for  the  public  baths.  It  appears  from  discoveries  made  in  Pompeii  that 
these  vessels  were  closed  on  all  aides  and  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
bodies  of  modern  stills ;  and  that  to  ecoDomize  the  heat,  three  of  them 
were  placed  upon  each  other.  The  lowest  one  in  contact  with  the  fire 
was  the  largest,  and  named  "  the  caldarium,  that  above  it  the  tepidarium, 
and  the  uppermost  which  was  supplied  with  cold  water  directly  from  the 
aqueduct  or  other  reservoir  the  fngidarium  ;  and  they  were  so  contrived, 
by  means  of  something  nf  the  nature  of  a  siphon,  that  when  the  water  of 
the  lowest  was  drawn  off  for  the  bath,  an  e(]Ual  quantity  deaceniJed  simul- 
taneously from  the  second  to  the  lowest  cauldron,  and  from  the  uppermost 
to  the  second."  Julius  Pollux,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  informs 
tis  that  siphons  were  used  for  tasting  wine.  They  are  also  referred  to  by 
other  ancient  writers,  but  as  several  instruments  were  designated  by  the 
same  name,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  precision  what  panicular  cine 
was,  in  every  case,  intended.  It  is  very  probable,  from  the  remark,  of 
Pollux,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  illustration  No.  335,  that  siphons 
were  employed  by  ancient  vintnerr  and  private  gentlemeii  for  decanting 
wine,  just  as  the  same  classes  use  them  at  this  day. 


No.  MS.  A.  a  111  I.  r(ii.Ml.A.D.  1311. 

The  earliest  modern  figures  of  ^hons  that  we  have  met  with  are  in  the 
Oerman  tmislaUon  of  Vegetiiu,  litfCun,  V6\.V.    Th«  tbove  figuras,  Ntw. 


Chap.  6.] 


Modem 


246  and  247  are  copies.  Both  are  designed  to  show  the  application  of 
these  instruments  for  transferring  large  quantities  of  water  over  rising 
grounds,  as  mentioned  by  Heron.  No.  246  is  formed  entirely  of  wooden 
planks  stronc;ly  nailed  together.  The  upper  ends  of  the  two  trunks  or 
pipes  are  united  to  a  square  and  close  box,  by  means  of  which  they  were 
charged  through  the  opening  on  the  top.  The  lower  orifices  were  tem- 
porarily closed  by  plugs,  figured  below  with  short  ropes  attached.  When 
the  whole  was  filled,  the  hole  at  the  top  was  closed  by  driving  in  the  stop- 
per, figured  near  it,  and  then  the  two  plugs  below  were  withdrawn  by 
means  of  the  ropes. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  large  siphons  made  of  planks  and  jointed  or 
lined  with  pitch  would  work  well,  even  if  they  were  not  perfectly  tight, 
provided  the  orifice  of  the  discharging  leg  was  considerably  lower  than 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  the  short  leg  was  placed. 

Heron  directed  large  siphons  to  be  filled  through  a  funnel  at  the  top, 
and  the  oriRccs  closed  below,  as  represented  in  Nos.  246  and  247. 

No.  247  was  of  metal,  but  charged  like  the  last  by  means  of  a  wooden 
box  ;  the  opening  to  admit  the  water  and  its  stopper  being  clearly  repre- 
sented. There  appears  no  device  for  closing  the  lower  ends  of  this 
siphon ;  and  as  they  enter  the  water  perpendicularly,  the  plugs  and  ropes 
used  in  No.  246  would  hardly  apply.  Probably  the  short  leg  was  closed 
by  a  valce  opening  upwards  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  on  which  account 
the  latter  was  made  conical  to  afford  room  for  it  to  play.  This  valve 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  siphon,  provided  the 
upper  part  of  the  box  was  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  instrument. 
We  therefore  suppose  that  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  box  and  its 
being  figured  below  the  bend  are  errors  of  the  artist. 

Of  modern  improvements,  the  addition  of  sucking  tubes  by  which  vnall 
siphons  are  now  commonly  charged  was  the  first.  It  is  uncertain  when 
or  by  whom  they  were  introduced.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  used,  if  at  all,  before  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  ;  for  all  the 
siphons  described  in  old  treatises  on  chemistry,  distilling,  &c.  invariably 
consist  of  single  tubes,  which  were  either  charged  by  immersing  them,  or 
by  drawing  out  the  air  from  the  orifice  of  the  discharging  leg  by  the 
mouth.  It  may  contribute  to  some  future  history  of  the  siphon  to  preserve 
a  few  of  these. 


No«.S48.    MA. 
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The  first  two  are  from  the  English  translation  of  one  of  Conrad  Oesner^s 
works,  Lond.  1599.  (See  pace  381  of  this  volume.)  Speaking  of  draw- 
ing  off  water  from  the  head  of  a  still,  the  author  observes,  "  You  may  put 
certaine  drawing  pipes  into  the  cover  such  as  you  see  here  livelie  portray- 
ed." Copies  of  the  same  are  inserted  in  several  other  old  works.  Iti 
"  Maison  Rustique,"  Paris,  1574,  folio  217,  they  are  to  be  seen,  and  the 
instruments  are  said  to  have  been  made  of  tin  plate ^^  (tuyaux  de/er  btmie.) 

■■    »  This  beantifiU  manofactnre  (tin  plate)  which  contributes  so  largely  to  the  farnishiiig 
•r  our  kitcheiM,  &e.  k  sopposed  to  be  of  ancient  date.    ThA  GeniianaNi«c%^SB»  ^nk 
toakm  »fit  in  modem  limes. 
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No.  250  b  from  the  "  Dictionnaire  QSconomi^ue/'  Pans.  1732,  3d  ediu 
Tomu  i,  S64.  It  is  obviously  copied,  with  the  distilling  apparatus  of  which 
11  forms  a  part,  from  some  older  work.  No.  248  difiers  in  nothing  from 
those  belonging  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  (No.  236,)  while  the  forms  of  Xos. 
249  and  2''f0  are  evidently  owing  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made, 
vix.  tiimed  iron ;  the  legs  were  separate  pieces,  and  their  junction  formed 
an  acute  angle. 

The  suckmg  tube  is  not  figured  by  Decaus,  Fludd,  Moxon,  Boyle,  Beli- 
dor ;  nor  yet  by  Rohault,  Gravesande,  Desaguliers,  and  the  Abbe  NoUet, 
■Ichoui^h  it  was  in  use  before  the  popular  works  of  the  last  named  authors 
were  published.  Switzer,  in  his  Hydrostatics,  1729,  has  figured  a  siphon 
for  transferring  water  over  a  hill  with  a  short  sucking  tube  attached  ;  but 
tbia  is  placed  near  the  top,  and  was  designed  to  draw  off  the  air  that 
might  accumulate  at  the  bend  after  the  instrument  had  been  some  lime 
in  use. 

In  Martin's  "  Philosophical  Grammar,"  Lond.  1762,  sixth  edit.  No.  251 
is  represented.  The  sucking  tube  appears  but  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
modem  one,  being  a  very  short  conical  piece  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  the  discharging  leg.  The  figure  we  suppose  was  in  the  previous  edi- 
tions  of  the  work.  It  was  copied  into  the  London  Magazine  for  1764, 
p.  584,  and  is  there  named  "  the  syphon  or  crane  in  common  ttse.**  But 
the  sucking  tube  was  fully  developed  before  these  dat(*s.  In  "Arts  et 
Metieres,"  it  is  not  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions.  The  treatise  on  the  Art 
of  the  Cooper,  (Art  du  Tonnelier,)  was  published  in  1763,  and  in  it  No. 
252  is  given  as  the  siphon  then  used  in  Paris  for  emptying  wine  casks.  Sec. 
It  was  made  of  tin  plate,  and  for  the  convenience  of  hanging  it  up  when 
not  in  use,  a  ring  v/as  attached  to  the  upper  part.  '*  Ce  siphon  est  connu 
sous  Ic  nom  de  pomj)e"     (Folio  edit.  p.  47.) 

"  L'Art  du  Distillateur  Liquorlste,"  was  published  in  1775.  In  it 
another  valuable  modification  of  the  siphon  is  exhibited.  See  No.  253. 
This  in  its  outline  resembles  the  preceding  one,  being  made  of  tlie  same 
material.  It  has  no  sucking  tube,  but  the  discharging  leg  is  closed  by  a 
cock,  and  the  receiving  one  by  a  light  valve  opening  inwards  ;  hence 
when  once  charged,  this  siphon  would  always  remain  so  while  the  cock 
was  kept  shut :  it  could  be  moved  from  one  vessel  to  empty  another  at 
pleasure,  for  as  soon  as  the  end  of  the  short  leg  was  immersed  and  the 
cock  opened,  it  would  commence  to  act.  This  instrument  was  named 
**  iiphon  d  clapet.**     (Folio  edit.  p.  140.) 

The  more  common  form  of  the  siphon  as  now  used  is  shown  at  No.  254, 
a  valve  in  the  short  leg  being  dispensed  with.  Smxdl  instruments  are 
so  easily  charged,  that  little  or  no  advantage  is  derived  from  keeping  them 
filled.  Liquids  confined  in  them  become  insipid,  and  in  some  cases  tainted 
by  the  material  of  the  tube  ;  besides,  as  small  siphons  are  required  to 
decant  different  liqtiids,  their  contents  must  be  discharged  every  time  the 
liquid  is  changed.  On  these  accounts  the  valve  has  been  dropped.  The 
iunction  of  the  sucking  tube  with  the  discharging  leg  must  always  be  kept 
below  the  surface  of  the  fluid  to  be  drawn,  as  the  virtual  length  of  the  leg 
there  terminates.  By  means  of  the  cock  the  discharge  can  always  bo 
regulated,  and  when  a  receiving  vessel  is  filled — entirely  stopped  until 
moot  her  vessel  is  prepared. 

Siphons  with  small  syringes  attached  for  the  purpose  of  charging  them« 
are  frequently  made  by  silversmiths  for  decanting  wine  from  ordinary 
bottles,  &c.  See  No.  255.  The  capacity  of  the  syringe  should  equal 
chat  of  the  siphon,  as  one  stroke  only  (an  upward  one)  of  the  piston  can 
he  a§ed.     Atmospheric  and  forcing  picmpt  are  often  used  to  charge  veij 
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iong  aiphona ;  [lie  former  being  applied  to  the  diichirging,  and  the  Iait«r 
to  the  receiving  orifice, 

Ol*  devices  fur  stopping  and  renewing  tlie  discharge  without  either  cocki 
or  valves,  the  WirtemhuTg  t'/Jioit  is  the  aldent.  It  whs  so  named  from 
its  invention  in  that  city,  The  legs  are  of  ei]ual  length,  and  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  air  when  the  instrument  is  not  in  use,  iheir  ends  are  bent 
upwards.  See  No.  256.  (Fur  ihe  convenience  of  discharge,  one  end  U 
commonly  recurved.)  The  alledged  advantages  of  this  siphon  over  oiher* 
were  more  imaginary  than  real.  It  was  at  one  time  announced  as  "  a  very 
extraordinary  machine,  performing  divers  things  which  the  common  siphon 
cannot  reach."  Thus,  when  ihe  legs  were  inserted  in  different  vessels,  it 
was  said  to  preserve  the  licjuid  at  the  same  level  in  both;  and  although 
the  legs  were  of  equal  length,  water  rose  itidilTercnily  up  one  and  descend- 
ed through  the  other,  besides  other  properties  which  in  fact  are  common 
to  all  siphons.  Its  only  peculiarity  consisis  in  the  ends  of  the  legs  being 
turned  upwards,  so  as  to  retain  the  fluid  witliin,  and  thus  be  always  ready 
for  use  :  but  this  retention  of  the  contents,  although  theoretically  true,  M 
in  practice  hardly  attainable,  since  it  recguires  the  oriHces  to  be  always 
preserved  on  the  same  horizontal  line — a  condition  extremely  difficult  to 
perform,  except  with  very  small  instruments,  and  whose  ends  are  lumed 
considerably  up.  If  the  ends  reach  only  to  a  level  widi  the  upper  side  of 
the  HeKiire,  the  slightest  change  of  position  makes  one  leg  longer  than  ibo 
other  ;  air  is  admitted,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  contents  are  expelled. 
A  siphon  thus  made  of  inch,  or  f  inch  lulling,  could  not  be  moved  from 
one  vessel  to  another,  or  hung  against  a  wall,  without  the  contents  being 
dilplaced.  Disks  or  stoppers  placed  over  the  oriiicea  would  prevent  this, 
but  they  would  virtually  be  valves.  The  Wirtemburg  siphon  is  conse- 
quently seldom  seen  except  in  the  lecture  room.  (See  Phil.  Tran*.  XV, 
846-7,'  and  Lowthorp's  Abridg.  i,  537-9.) 

In  1808,  M.  Argatid,  the  inventor  of  lamp  bumera  that  go  under  hU 
name,  devised  a  "  valve  siphon"  precisely 
similar  to  No.  253.     From  remarks  mada 
in  the  journals  of  the  lime,  he  seems  to  hare 
been  considered  the  introducer  of  the  valra 
— an  erroneous  idea.     As  regards  the  c««- 
_-.  .  .VL.  ttnriion  of  his  siphon  all  that  could  be  cloim- 
sBb^  by  or  for  liim  was  the  mode  of  connecting 
^§S^  the  legs  to  the  horizontal  part  by  screws,  wa 
-^     that  Uiey  might  easily  be  separated,  eithor 
for  the   purpose  of  cleaning  or  more  con- 
veniently packing.     But  Argand's  mode  i^ 
N..n  Ifa.«K.  ^i""*"??   his   siplon   was    novel.      It   wu 

effected  on  the  same  principle  es  water  u 
twsed  by  the  taime  hyiha^lique,  (page  37:3,)  viz.  by  moving  the  instm- 
ment  perpendicularly  up  and  down  in  the  hquid,  until  it  became  filled. 
Instead  of  imparling  motion  to  the  whola.instrnment,  which  in  larger  odm 
would  be  inconvenient,  M.  Hacherte  suggests  that  the  lower  part  of  tb* 
receiving  leg  be  connected  to  the  upper  part  by  a  flexible  tube  of  leuhar 
or  cloth  impermeable  to  liauids,  vi  thai  the  part  in  which  iho  valve  U 
rituated  need  only  be  moved.     See  No.  257. 

Siphons  ST«  necessary  in  numerous  matiipulalions  of  the  laboratory,  umI 
modem  researches  in  chemistry  have  given  rise  to  several  beautiful  devieal 
for  charging  them,  and  also  for  inteiTupling  and  renewing  their  action. 
When  corroaive  liquids  or  those  of  high  lem|>eraiurcs  are  to  be  transferrad 
bgr  ■iphona,  it  it  oRon  iaeonvvmant,  uid  lanwunw*  4»n^pmra&>B  ^f«-^M* 
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in  op  ration  by  the  lungs.  Moreover  cocks  and  valves  of  metal  are  acted 
on  b^  acids,  and  in  some  cases  would  affect  or  destroy  the  properties  of 
•^e  /:  ids  themselves. 
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No.  261.       No.  982. 


NO.S83. 


No.  25S  shows  how  hot  or  corrosive  liquids  may  be  drawn  off  from  a 
wide  mouthed  bottle  or  jar.  The  short  leg  of  a  siphon  is  inserted  through 
ihe  cork  ;  and  also  a  smiiU  tube,  through  which  the  operator  blows,  and 
by  the  pressure  of  his  breath  forces  the  liquid  through  the  siphon. 

No.  259  represents  a  siphon  sometimes  employed  by  chemists.  When 
used,  the  short  leg  is  first  placed  in  the  fluid  to  be  decanted,  the  flame  of 
a  lamp  or  candle  is  then  applied  to  the  underside  of  the  bulb ;  the  heat 
rarefies  the  air,  and  consequently  drives  out  the  greater  part  of  it  through 
the  discharging  orifice.  The  finger  is  applied  to  this  orifice,  and  as  the  bulb 
becomes  cool  the  atmosphere  drives  up  the  liquid  into  the  void  and  puts 
the  instrument  in  operation. 

No.  260  is  a  siphon  by  M.  CoUardeau.  It  is  charged  by  pouring  a 
quantity  of  the  fluid  to  be  decanted  into  the  funnel ;  the  bent  pipe  attached 
to  which  terminates  near  the  top  of  the  discharging  leg.  The  fluid  in 
descending  through  this  leg  bears  down  the  air  within  it,  on  the  principle 
of  the  trombe,  and  the  atmosphere  drives  up  the  liquid  in  the  reservoir 
through  the  short  leg.  In  experiments  with  this  instrument  we  invariably 
found  the  contents  of  the  charging  tube  drawn  into  the  siphon  whenever 
the  oriBce  of  the  discharging  leg  was  not  made  smaller  than  the  bore  of 
the  receiving  one.  By  not  attending  to  this,  such  siphons  will  only  act  as 
long  as  water  is  poured  into  the  funnel. 

Wo.  261.  A  glass  siphon  for  decanting  acids,  &c.  It  is  charged  by 
iiucking,  and  to  guard  against  the  contents  entering  the  mouth,  a  bulb  is 
blown  on  the  sucking  tube.  The  accumulation  of  a  liquid  in  this  bulb 
being  visible,  the  operator  can  always  withdraw  his  lips  in  time  to  pre- 
vent his  tasting  it. 

No.  262  is  designed  to  retain  its  contents  when  not  in  use,  so  that  on 
plunging  the  short  leg  deep  into  a  liquid  the  instrument  will  operate.  This 
effect  however  will  not  follow  if  the  end  of  the  discharging  leg  descend 
below  the  flexure  near  it,  and  if  its  orifice  be  not  contracted  nearly  to  that 
of  a  capillary  tube. 

No.  263  is  a  siphon  by  which  liquids  may  be  drawn  at  intervals,  viz. 
by  raising  and  lowering  the  end  of  the  discharging  leg  according  to  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  cistern. 

Our  own  labors  have  developed  some  novel  modifications  of  the  siphon. 
No.  264  is  charged  by  an  apparatus  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
syringe.  (See  No.  255.)  The  sucking  tube  of  an  ordinary  siphon  is  made 
to  pass  through  the  centre  of  a  much  larger  pipe.  This  is  closed  at  the 
bottom,  open  at  top,  and  its  length  equal  to  that  of  the  short  leg.  A  move- 
able tube  open  at  bottom  and  closed  above  is  fitted  to  slide  in  the  last,  and 
»  of*  such  a  bore  thit  the  space  between  its  sides  and  the  exhausting  tube 
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equals  die  capacity  of  the  aipTion.  To  uae  thia  inatrument,  fill  the  wiila 
tube  with  water  or  aome  other  fluid,  and  place  the  short  leg  into  the  litjtiid 
to  be  decanted  ;  then  close  the  orifice  of  the  long  leg  with  the  finger,  and 
raise  the  moveable  tube  {by  the  ring  attached  to  it)  and  the  siphon  will 
be  charged.  In  using  tins  instrument,  the  fluid  liy  which  it  is  charged 
does  not  mix  with  that  which  is  decanted,  as  in  No.  360.  The  anparaius 
is  more  simple  than  a  syringe  and  is  not  liable  in  be  derangi?d.  By  using 
mercury  both  the  length  and  bore  of  the  charging  tuhea  may  be  greaily 
reduced.  As  these  tubes  thcmselveg  constitute  a  aipbon,  (see  No.  238,) 
the  upper  end  of  the  small  exhausting  one  should  extend  a  little  above 
that  which  contains  the  charging  fluid,  lest  this  should  occasionally  rise 
over  the  orifice — in  which  cose  the  whole  would  be  drawn  off.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  siphon  waa  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Frvnklin  Inst)tu*« 
for  November,  1834. 


266-6  represent  another  mode  of  charging  siphons  on  the  same 


principle,  but  the  apparatus  ia  more  aimple  and  la  accompanied  with  aome 
peculiar  advantages.  The  siphon  itself  has  no  exhausting  pipe  attached 
to  it,  but  is  a  bent  tube  simply.  It  is  put  in  operation  hy  means  of  m. 
tnoveable  tube  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  dischai^ng  leg,  and  having 
the  bottom  closed  and  a  lip  or  spout  formed  on  its  upper  edge.  Thia 
tubular  vessel  is  filled  with  water  (or  other  fluid)  and  the  long  leg  of  the 
siphon  inserted  into  it.  The  short  leg  is  then  placed  into  the  liquid  to  be 
decanted  and  the  moveable   tube  drawn   gently  down.     The  air  within 


s  rarefied  and  the 


charged  in  consequence  of  the 


vacuity 


left  in  the  long  leg  by  the  receding  liquid.  The  moveable  tube  may  then 
be  wholly  withdrawn  or  not  as  circumstances  may  dictate.  If  the  liquid 
is  to  be  decanted  at  intervals,  or  the  stream  increased  or  diminished,  the 
tulie  should  be  used ;  thus,  to  lessen  or  stop  the  discharge,  slide  up  the 
tube  and  as  the  lip  approaches  to  a  level  with  the  surface  m  the  reservoir 
the  stream  will  become  less  and  less,  and  by  raising  it  still  higher,  as  ia 
No.  265,  entirely  slopped.  Hence  the  instrument  acts  as  a  perfect  code, 
by  which  the  liquid  may  be  discharged  in  single  drops  or  in  a  full  stream, 
and  unlike  the  ordinary  brass  taps,  it  can  never  leak  nor  require  repairs. 

The  apparatus  also  performs  the  part  of  a  gvage,  viz.  by  accurately  indi- 
cating the  surface  of  the  fluid  within  any  vessel  to  which  it  is  ailached. 
Suppose  we  wish  to  know  the  quantity  of  liquid  remaining  in  a  demijohn, 
or  other  close  vessel,  after  drawing  o!C  part  by  one  of  these  siphons ;  all 
that  is  required  is  to  slide  uplheluhe  till  the  liquid  barely  drops  from  the 
lip — its  surface  in  the  tube  will  then  he  on  the  tame  level  as  in  the  demi- 
john. If  the  moveable  tube  be  made  of  glass,  the  quantity  left  can  always 
be  known  at  si^ht,  because  its  surface  in  the  tube  would  always  be  visible. 
A  device  of  this  kind  might  be  employed  to  dn-w  off  «u^  Vt  ^^^  ^Hk 
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contents  of  standing  casks.  It  would  be  better  to  make  the  discharging 
leg  of  this  siphon  of  rather  larger  bore  than  the  short  one,  since  the  rare- 
faction  would  then  be  more  perfect.  The  discharging  leg  must  always 
be  inserted  in  the  moveable  tube  before  the  short  one  is  placed  in  the 
liquid  to  be  transferred.  (See  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  July 
and  November,  1834.) 

No.  267  is  formed  of  a  conical  tube,  and  charged  by  the  act  of  placing 
it  in  the  fluid  to  be  transferred.  The  end  of  the  long  leg  is  first  closed 
tight  by  the  finger,  and  the  short  one  then  immersed  as  deep  as  can  be 
conveniently  in  the  liquid.  The  air  being  thus  confined  prevents  the  liquid 
from  entering,  but  when  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  it  is  urged  up  the  short 
leg  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  column  over  the  orifice  of  the  latter, 
and  the  momentum  of  the  large  volume  contained  in  the  lower  part  drives 
sufficient  over  the  bend  to  put  the  instrument  in  operation.  The  action 
of  this  siphon  depends  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  spouting  tubes 
described  in  the  last  chapter.  This  siphon  is  in  fact  merely  one  of  these 
bent  into  a  proper  form.  The  bend  should  be  a  regular  curve  in  order  to 
present  as  little  obstruction  as  possible  to  the  liquid  in  passing  over :  it 
should  also  be  sJiort^  so  as  to  require  less  of  the  passing  fluid  to  fill  it  than 
a  longer  one.  The  proportions  of  the  different  parts  of  these  siphons 
should  approach  those  represented  in  the  cut.  Small  siphons  on  this  plan 
are  limited  in  their  application  to  those  cases  where  the  short  legs  can  be 
immersed  half  their  depth  or  more;  but  the  application  of  large  instruments 
increases  with  the  depth.     (See  No.  226  and  remarks  upon  it,  page  499.) 

Nos.  268-9  are  ht owing  siphons,  being  charged  by  blowing  with  the 
mouth  through  the  tubes  connected  to  the  orifices  of  the  discharging  legs. 
This  mode  of  producing  a  vacuum  in  one  pipe  by  blowing  air  through 
another  is  sufficiently  explained  in  a  previous  chapter.  In  No.  269,  the 
junction  of  the  siphon  with  the  blowing  tube  is  flush  or  smooth  in  the 
mterior  of  the  latter,  and  whenever  this  is  the  case  a  conical  ajutage  must 
be  added  as  represented,  or  the  instrument  cannot  be  charged.  (See 
remarks  on  blowing  tubes,  pp.  486-7.)  The  better  way  is  to  make  the 
siphon  like  No.  268,  in  which  a  part  of  the  leg  projects  into  the  blowing 
tube  and  diverts  the  current  of  air  from  the  lungs  over  the  orifice,  as  in 
Nos.  205-'6,  *7,  and  *13.  These  are  more  readily  charged  than  the  others, 
and  although  they  will  operate  without  the  conical  ajutage,  they  are  much 
easier  charged  with  iL  By  such  siphons  water  may  be  raised  one  or  two 
feet  by  a  smart  puff.  They  are  safe  and  convenient  to  transfer  acids,  &c. 
as  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  receiving  any  portion  into  the  mouth, 
as  when  sucking  siphons  are  used. 

Siphons  are  now  used,  as  they  were  by  the  Eiryptians  in  Heron's  time, 
to  convey  water  to  considerable  distances.  When  they  are  laid  over 
ground  that  is  elevated  from  20  to  25  feet  above  the  spring,  a  quantity  of 
air  is  disengaged  from  the  water  at  the  highest  parts  of  the  tube,  and  accu- 
mulating there  is  very  apt  to  cause  the  action  to  cease.  To  prevent  this, 
a  close  vessel,  furnished  willi  a  cock  and  funnel  at  the  top,  should  be  con- 
nected at  its  bottom  to  the  highest  part  of  the  siphon  by  a  stop  cock  or 
valve.  The  air  evolved  from  the  water  will  collect  in  this  vessel  and 
should  bo  occasionally  drawn  oft*  in  the  following  manner.  Shut  the  lower 
cock  and  open  the  one  attached  to  the  funnel ;  then  expel  the  air  by  filling 
the  vessel  with  water  and  turn  the  cocks  as  at  first.  As  fresh  portions  of 
air  arise  from  the  litjuid,  they  will  enter  the  vessel  and  drive  the  water 
down  the  discharging  leg.  When  the  ground  is  very  uneven  at  the 
highest  parts,  the  several  eminences  of  the  siphon  should  be  connected  by 
gmall  tubes  to  the  air-chamber. 
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We  have  known  siphons  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  length,  and 
formed  of  leaden  pipes  only  half  an  inch  in  the  bore  continue  running  from 
nine  to  fifteen  months  without  once  stopping,  although  no  air-vessels  were 
attached  to  them.  In  one  case  the  pipe  was  1200  feet  in  length,  the  oriBce 
of  the  dischar^ne  leg  was  but  five  or  six  feet  below  that  of  the  receiving 
one,  and  the  highest  part  of  the  tube  was  from  12  to  15  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  spring. 

An  opinion  is  current  with  some  writers,  that  the  extreme  elevation  to 
which  water  can  be  carried  by  siphons  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
that  Heron,  the  most  celebrated  writer  of  antiquity  upon  these  instru- 
ments, was  not  himself  aware  of  its  limitation  to  about  30  feet  It  is  not 
clear  that  Heron  was  thus  ignorant ;  but  if  he  were,  it  would  only  show 
that  in  this  department  of  the  arts  he  was  no  practical  man.  That  ancient 
plumbers  and  pump-makers,  who  prepared  and  laid  large  siphons  were 
aware  of  the  limitation  there  can  be  no  doubt,  just  as  the  same  class  of 
mechanics  were  in  modern  times  with  regard  to  pumps,  before  philosophers 
were  informed  of  the  fact  or  able  to  account  for  it,  As  however  siphons 
for  conveying  water  over  hills  and  to  great  distances  have  always  been 
of  rare  occurrence,  (comparatively  speakmg,)  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
even  some  hydraulic  engineers  should  have  been  thus  ignorant  with  regard 
to  them,  although  familiar  with  the  extent  to  which  water  can  be  raised  by 
atmospheric  pumps.  If  some  of  these  men  have  talked  of  conveying 
water  by  siphons  over  mountains,  we  never  hear  them  speak  of  raising  it 
to  equal  elevations  through  the  suction  pipes  of  pumps.  Daily  experience 
in  applying  the  latter  to  various  depths  prevented  them  from  falhng  into 
the  error. 

Baptist  Porta,  in  the  19th  Book  of  his  Natural  Magic,  speaks  of  raising 
water  by  a  siphon  to  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  and  several  old  writers  have 
the  same  conceit.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
jdeniiUf  who  denied  the  possibility  of  a  vacuum.  They  attributed  the  ascent 
of  liquids  through  siphons  to  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  void,  and  imagined 
the  elevation  to  be  unlimited.  But  these  men  were  philosophers,  whose 
practical  knowledge  was  confined  to  portable  experiments ;  had  thev  been 
working  pump-makers  they  would  have  known  better ;  they  would  have 
become  advocates  for  the  opposite  doctrine— racvt>/«.  So  long  was  the 
error  of  the  plenists  maintained,  observes  Switzer,  *'  that  I  have  seen  a 
book  of  Machines,  written  even  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  by  one  Ward, 
ah  engineer,  who  ventur'd  to  give  a  sketch  of  a  high  hill,  and  a  house  at  the 
bottom  or  side,  over  which,  by  a  vast  extended  syphon,  the  water  was  to 
be  convey'd  from  one  vale  to  another."  The  author  of  the  old  treatise, 
entitled,  '  Art  and  Nature,'  quoted  at  pp.  321,  375,  was  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. '*  Haw  to  convey  water  over  a  mountain  :  tliis  experiment  is  as  easie 
to  be  performed  as  any  of  the  former,  and  indeed  afler  the  same  manner, 
for  you  must  lay  a  pipe  of  lead  over  the  mountain,  with  one  end  in  the 
spring  of  water  that  you  desire  to  convey,  and  the  other  end  must  lie 
somewhat  lower ;  then  open  the  pipe  at  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  stop 
both  ends  of  the  pipe,  and  with  a  tunnell  fill  the  pipe  full  of  water ;  then 
close  it  up  exactly  that  neither  ayer  nor  water  may  come  out  thereat ;  then 
unstop  both  the  ends  of  the  pipe,  and  the  water  will  run  continually," 
(p.  10.)  Decaus  appears  to  have  been  better  informed,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  remarks  respecting  the  perpendicular  lenffth  of  pines  of  atmo« 
spheric  pumps.  In  large  engines,  he  recommends  that  they  be  not  made 
over  SO  feet ;  and  including  the  working  cylinders,  he  says,  *'  1  am  of 
opinion  that  it  [the  water]  roust  not  be  constrained  to  rise  more  than  thirty 
feet  in  height*^    The  second  plate  of  hit  ^  ¥oTC\\Ae  IHon^isatilNjiS^  tv^ra- 
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senU  two  atmospheric  pnmps  placed  one  aboTe  the  other,  and  the  lofwett 
one  raised  it  from  "  24  to  30  feet/'  and  the  upper  one  **  may  raise  it  fron 
thence  24  or  30  feet"  higher.  The  **  Forcible  MoTements/'  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  published  about  thirty  years  before  the  discovery  of 
atmospheric  pressure. 

Contrivances  for  discharging  water  from  the  kigkai  pari  of  siphons 
have  often  been  proposed.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  several  old  authors, 
and  the  principle  of  most  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  Spiritmlia.  They 
are  however  seldom  employed,  because  circumstances  on  which  they  de- 
pend rarely  occur ;  and  other  devices  are  preferable  even  under  those 
circumstances.  A  descriptive  account  of  a  few  of  them  may  interest  some 
machinists,  and  be  serviceable  to  others,  vis :  by  preventing  them  from 
expending  their  energies  in  devising  similar  things.  Indeed  in  this  respect 
books  which  contain  accounts  only  of  the  heit  machines  are  not  always  the 
most  useful  to  inrentors.  In  whatever  department  of  the  arts  these  men 
exercise  their  talents  they  are  almost  certain  to  fall  at  one  time  or  another 
on  old  devices,  which  appear  to  them  both  new  and  equal  to  similar  plans 
in  common  use.  Books  therefore  which  describe  rejected  and  antiquated 
contrivances  are  not  so  worthless  as  some  persons  imagine. 

One  pl&n  to  raise  water  by  a  siphon  consists  in  enlargine  or  swelling  it 
out  at  or  near  the  bend,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thmg,  connecting 
the  legs  to  an  air-tight  vessel ;  and  when  this  becomes  filled  the  commu- 
nication between  it  and  the  legs  is  cut  off  by  valves  or  cocks,  and  the 
contents  drawn  off.  When  this  is  done  the  vessel  remains  filled  with  air, 
which  if  admitted  into  the  legs  would  stop  the  action  of  the  siphon.  It 
must  therefore,  in  order  to  expel  the  air,  be  filled  with  some  liquid  to 
replace  that  drawn  out  Suppose  a  siphon  of  this  kind  be  designed  to 
raise  water  for  the  supply  of  a  dwelling,  in  or  near  which  the  vessel  is 
placed,  it  may  then  be  refilled  with  refuse  or  impure  water,  which  on 
adjusting  the  cocks  will  pass  down  the  discharging  leg.  Then  after  a 
short  time  elapses,  the  vessel  will  again  be  filled  with  fresh  water,  which 
may  he  again  exchanged  for  the  same  quantity  of  impure. 

In  locations  where  river,  salt,  or  any  other  water  can  thus  be  exchanged 
for  fresh,  and  it  is  desirable  to  do  so,  such  devices  are  applicable.  (In 
breweries,  distilleries,  &c.  the  descent  of  one  liquid  may  thus  be  made  to 
raise  another.)  It  should  however  be  observed  that  an  equal  quantity  must 
be  given  for  that  received,  and  it  must  descend  rather  more  than  the  latter 
rises.  But  when  circumstances  allow  these  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  the 
apparatus  is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  ;  air  insinuates  itself  through 
the  minutest  imperfections  in  the  pipes  and  cocks,  and  often  deranges  the 
whole.  One  of^  these  siphons  is  described  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  4to. 
vol.  iv,  and  in  vol.  ii,  of  Gregory's  Mechanics.  Another  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Phisico-Econoraique,  which  is  copied  in  vol.  x,  of  the  Repertory 
of  Arts,  2J  scries.  Another  is  figured  in  Art  and  Nature,  A.  D.  1633, 
with  two  close  reservoirs  at  the  top ;  and  Porta,  in  cap.  3,  book  xix,  of  his 
Magic,  describes  another,  with  the  close  vessel  on  the  top  of  a  tower  :  the 
discharging  leg  is  described  as  terminating  in  another  close  vessel  of  the 
same  size  as  the  one  above,  and  furnished  with  a  cock  and  funnel  through 
which  to  fill  it,  and  another  cock  to  discharge  the  contents :  this  charg- 
ing vessel  from  his  description  appears  to  have  been  placed  on  the  ground 
a  little  below  the  spring  and  then  emptied — if  so,  the  apparatus  could  not 
act.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  lower  vessel  being  discharged  from  the  orifice  of  a  pipe  as 
much  below  as  the  receiving  vessel  on  the  tower  was  above  the  spring. 
The  device  (whicb  he  pTobobly  im^rfoctly  copied  from  some  older  autbor) 
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^rouU  then  bs  tne  tune  u  the  liphon  for  »i«ng  water  ivliiGli  Gravesanda 
b»M  Bgvnd  in  the  Mcoud  volume  of  hU  Fhiluiophy,  p,  39,  plate  74. 

The  best  of  thete  devices  are  not  only  subject  to  derang^inent  by  the 
wear  nf  the  cock*  and  valvea,  and  want  of  care  in  opening  and  doling  them 
at  the  proper  tiroei,  but  they  require  almost  as  much  attendance  as  would 
suffice  to  raise  the  water  directly  from  the  spring.  On  this  account  various 
coDtnTances  have  been  proposed  to  render  thetn  self-acting. 

An  ingenious  device  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma* 
gnzine  for  1747,  p.  662.  It  is  named  a  "  lifting  tipAoti."  Water  from  a 
spring  is  received  into  an  open  cistern,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  pipe 
descends  to  a  perpendicular  depth  of  33  feeL  The  bore  of  this  pipe  is 
closed  and  opened  by  two  stop-cocks,  one  at  its  lower  end  and  the  other 
near  the  upper,  or  just  below  its  junction  with  ihe  cistern.  A  close 
▼easel  to  receive  the  water  raised  is  to  be  fixed  at  any  required  elevation, 
not  exceeding  30  feet  above  the  cistern  ;  and  from  its  bottom  a  pipe 
descends  to  within  two  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  cistern.  This  pipe 
constitutes  the  short  leg  of  the  siphon,  and  its  upper  orifice  is  covered  by 
a  valve  to  prevent  the  water  that  ascends  through  it  from  returning.  From 
the  top  of  the  close  vessel  a  small  or  exhausting  pipe  proceeds  down  to 
the  one  beneath  the  cistern  and  is  connected  to  it  below  the  upper  cock. 
Thus  united  they  may  be  considered  as  the  long  leg  of  the  tiphon,  al* 
T  only  descends  through  the  lower  branch  and  air  through  tho 
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alternately  opening  and  closing  the  cocka 


(upon  which  the  action  of  the  machine  depends)  is  somewhat  similar  in 
pnnciple  to  that  represented  at  page  354.  A  bucket  containing  water  is 
the  prime  mover ;  a  rope  attached  to  it  is  passed  twice  round  two  rollers, 
and  a  counterpoise  is  suspended  from  the  other  end  nf  the  rope.  When 
the  bucket  is  partly  filled  it  preponderates,  and  when  it  is  emptied  the 
counterpoise  prevads  ;  hence  an  alternating  movement  is  imparled  to  the 
rollers  and  to  the  plugs  of  the  two  cocka,  as  the  shanks  of  these  constituta 
the  axles  of  the  rollers. 

A  plan  for  making  liphona  of  this  descnplioit  aelf-aciing  by  ineana  of 
foor  vessel*  placed  one  over  the  other,  and  each  provided  with  a  uphoti 
by  which  its  contents  may  be  dischaived,  was  proposed  by  Hr.  Wm. 
Clow,  in  Nicholaon's  Journal  before  referred  to. 

M.  Hachette  has  combined  the  ram 
of  Montgollier  with  the  aiphon,  in  order 
to  dischai^  water  from  the  apex  of  the 
latter :  see  the  anne:(ed  figure.  A  th« 
short  leg  and  R  the  long  or  discharg- 
ing one.  The  upper  end  of  each  termi- 
nates in  a  close  chamber  within  which 
two  valves  attached  to  a  perpcndioular 
rod  are  made  to  work.  Iha  upper 
valve  closes  an  opening  in  the  honaon- 
tal  partitMn  that  separates  the  interior 
of  the  chamber  from  the  air-vessel  and 
jet  pipe  above.  The  seat  of  the  lower 
valve  is  at  the  orifice  of  It  The  dis- 
tance between  the  valves  is  such  diat 
when  one  ia  closed  the  other  is  open. 
^  Their  movements  are  produced  as  in 
'  the  ram  ;  a  coiled  anring  keeps  the 
upper  one  closed  till  the  momentum  of 
tk«  fluid  IB  pauii>9tbra«|jbi\!M  W^Mk 
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shuts  the  lower  one.  The  lower  end  of  R  is  famished  with  a  cock,  and 
that  of  A  with  a  valve  opening  outwards,  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the 
siphon  through  an  opening  at  B.  When  in  operation,  the  water  after 
running  a  little  while  acquires  sufficient  momentum  to  shut  the  lower  valve, 
upon  which  a  portion  rushes  into  the  air-vessel  and  escapes  in  a  jet ;  the 
spring  then  closes  the  upper  valve,  and  the  fluid  descends  through  R  tiH 
the  lower  valve  is  again  closed  and  another  jet  produced. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


FooNTAtmi  Vartolgr  •f  iMr  foroM,  orauMoto  and  MconpMiiiMats— Laadacap*  fardeaan— Cariow 
fenataiaa  ttom  Dacaua— FouoUiac  ia  oU  Roaa— Water  iMaiuf  frooi  itataea  Foaataiai  in  Poaipaii— 
AatomatoB  traaipeter— Foaataias  bj  Joha  of  Bolofaa  aad  M*  Aagalo— Old  Ibealaaas  in  Nareaibmr, 
Aufibttrr  aad  BniaMb — 8hakmpaar6|  Drajrtoa  aad  Speacer  qaolad — Foaataiai  of  Alciaoaa— Tba 
yaaafar  Pliay^  aecooat  of  foaataiaa  ia  tha  ^ardaaa  of  hii  Taaeaa  Tilla— Eatiag  fai  gardant  AHaded 
to  ia  8oloaM»a*a  8oof— Calo  tha  Ccasor— ^iofalar  feaataiaa  la  Italjr— Foaalaiaa  daaeribad  bjr  Haiaa 
Paalo  aad  otbor  old  writara— Prodilaetkm  tor  artiieial  traaa  la  fooafalai  Fafftmad  aad  naakal  fooa* 
laiaa— Foiialaaac  withia  pablic  aad  privata  baildiaf  Eaonnoaa  cott  of  parAaaMd  watara  ai  Raoaa 
faait* — Lacaa  qaotad'-IatrodnetMNi  of  foaalaiaa  iato  OKidani  Ihealraa  aad  ckureliat  racoouBaaded- 
Foautaina  ia  tha  apartaieata  of  Eaatara  priaeaa  Watar  eoarajad  throafk  pipaa  bj  tha  aaciaata  iaia 
flolda  for  tha  naa  of  their  cattla— Thraa  aad  fimr-wajr  eoeka. 

Artificial  fountains  and  jets  d'eau  are  of  extreme  antiquity  :  although 
they  were  not  (like  natural  ones)  objects  of  worship  among  the  ancients, 
they  were  at  least  held  in  great  estimation,  and  unusual  care  was  often 
taken  in  designing  and  decorating  them.  Indeed  no  other  hydraulic 
devices  have  ever  been  so  greatly  and  so  variously  enriched  with  omamenL 
The  pipes  of  supply  were  concealed  in  columns,  &c.  and  their  orifices 
wrought  into  numerous  emblematic  figures,  (see  page  119,)  while  the 
basins  that  received  the  fluid  were  generally  of  polished  marble.  Some- 
times the  pipes  terminated  in  statues  of  men,  women,  children,  animals, 
birds,  fishes,  vases,  gods,  goddesses,  &c.  From  them  the  fluid  spouted 
high  in  the  air,  or  was  discharged  directly  into  receivers,  or  broken  in  iu 
descent  by  intervening  objects :  oftentimes  it  was  made  to  flow  over  the 
rim  of  a  vase,  to  issue  from  others  that  seemed  to  have  been  accidentally 
overturned,  and  not  infrequently  the  figure  of  a  female  poured  it  from  a 
pitcher. 

From  the  facility  of  applying  water  as  a  motive  agent  another  feature 

was  added.     Various  automata  were  put  in  motion  by  mechanism  con 

cealed  in  the  base  or  pedestal  from  which  the  fluid  issued — figures  of 

men  blew  trumpets  and  played  on  organs,  and  automaton  birds  warbled 

forth  notes  on  adjacent  trees.     (Such  devices  are  described  by  Heron.) 

All  the  senses  were  often  gratified  at  these  fountains ;  the  sultry  atmo- 

aphere  was  cooled  and  rendered  grateful  to  the  feeling — the  aparkling 

liquid  quenched  the  thirst— sight  was  gratified  in  contemplating  the  design 

and  execution  of  the  whole,  and  noticing  the  ever-changing  forms  assumed 

by  the  moving  fluid— the  pleasure  derived  from  the  sound  of  falling  water 

has  ever  been  noticed  by  poets — and  not  to  forget  the  sense  of  smelling, 

in  thoae  fbttntaini  that  were  designed  only  to  moderate  the  tompenture  of 

the  Air,  the  wtler  wia  often  pcijiimed« 
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The  taste  of  old  landscape  ^rdeners  for  fountains  and  cascades,  ser- 
pentine streams,  and  other  "  pieces  of  water-works"  although  derived 
from  the  East,  had  its  origin  in  nature.  "  Even  as  Paradise  itself  (says 
Switzer)  must  have  been  deemed  an  immodelled  and  imperfect  plan,  had 
it  not  been  watered  by  the  same  Omnicient  hand  which  Brst  made  it,  so 
our  gardens  and  fields,  the  nearest  epitomy  and  resemblance  to  that  happy 
place  which  is  to  be  met  with  here  below,  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  way 
perfect,  or  capable  of  subsisting  without  it."  These  men  contemplating 
the  world  as  a  garden  endeavored  to  copy  it  in  miniature.  They  con- 
structed lawns  for  deer  and  reared  dimmutive  forests  for  game — they 
formed  lakes  and  stocked  them  with  fish — walks  were  made  on  the  margin 
of  brooks,  torrents  fell  from  artificial  mountains,  and  tiny  streams  wound 
their  way  through  labyrinths  of  reeds  and  of  sedge.  Springs  were  seen 
bursting  out  of  rocks  rudely  piled  up,  as  if  Uirown  together  by  nature, 
while  aquatic  birds  sported  in  basins  below.  But  they  went  further,  for 
ascending  jets  were  thrown  up  so  as  to  resemble  bundles  of  reeds,  others 
were  crested  like  wheat  sheafs,  or  branched  out  like  trees.  Sometimes 
the  streams  were  directed  so  as  to  form  avenues  and  alcoves,  as  of  chrystal, 
which  when  the  sun  shone  produced  a  magical  effect.  Even  hedges  and 
borders  of  gardens  were  imitated.  "  The  hedge  of  water  (says  Evelyn) 
in  forme  of  lattice-worke  which  the  fontanier  caused  to  ascend  out  of  the 
earth  by  degrees  exceedingly  pleased  and  surprised  me." 

Giving  the  reins  still  more  to  their  imaginations,  these  artists  were  hur- 
ried into  singular  puerilities.  They  made  the  fluid  to  spout  from  the  sides 
of  ships,  the  mouths  of  birds,  and  other  incongruous  figures.  Swarms  of 
heathen  deities  were  also  pressed  into  their  service  ;  and  not  content  with 
a  Triton  blowing  water  through  his  shell,  or  Neptune  pouring  it  from  an 
urn,  figures  of  the  latter  were  made  to  rise  from  the  bottom  of  deep  basins, 
and  drawn  by  spouting  dolphins  and  accompanied  with  Amphitrite  and  a 
legion  of  sea  nymphs,  sailed  over  his  fluid  domains  to  allay  the  tempest 
that  called  him  up  I 

Old  treatises  on  water-works  are  full  of  such  things.  In  "  Art  and 
Nature,"  Neptune  is  figured  "  riding  on  a  whale,  out  of  whose  nostrils,  as 
also  out  of  Neptune's  trident  the  water  may  bee  made  to  spin  thorow  small 
pin  holes."  Other  devices  consisted  of  "  divers  forms  and  shapes  of  birds, 
Deasts,  or  fishes;  dragons,  swans,  whales,  flowers,  and  such  like  pretty 
conceits,  having  very  small  pin  holes  thorow  them  for  the  water  to  spin 
out  at."  The  15th  and  16th  plates  of  Decaus'  Forcible  Movements 
represent  the  mechanism  of  "  an  engin  by  which  Galatea  is  drawn  upon 
the  water  by  two  dolphins,  going  in  a  right  line  and  returning  of  herself, 
while  a  Cyclope  plaies  upon  a  flajolet."  And  the  17th  and  18th  plates 
shew  Neptune  drawn  by  sea  horses,  preceded  and  followed  by  Tritons, 
sailing  round  a  rock  on  which  Amphitrite  is  reposing,  and  from  which 
water  is  pushing  forth. 

Fountains  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  oftoume  and  citiee  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  scripture,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  artificial 
ones  and  those  that  were  natural.  In  the  early  history  of  Rome  some  are 
mentioned.  The  news  of  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Tarquins  and  the 
people  of  Latium  was  conveyed  in  an  incredibly  short  time  by  two  young 
men,  said  to  have  been  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were  met  **  at  thejountain 
m  the  market-piare^**  at  which  their  horses  foaming  with  sweat  were  drink- 
ing. (Plutarch  in  Paulus  iEmilius.)  Statues  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  of  the 
Egyptian  god  Canopus  and  others,  were  erected  over  fountains,  the  liquid 
issuing  from  different  and  sometimes  from  all  parts  of  the  bodies.  On  the 
day  Julias  CoBsar  was  assassinated,  he  was  implorad  b)  Cii^^^osoonda^  W 
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eonaaqneiioe  of  a  dream,  to  remain  at  borne  instead  of  meeting*  the  tena 
tors  according  to  appointment,  a  circumstance  to  which  Shakespeare  thns 
alludes : — 


Dedsf.    Most  mightj  Caaar,  let  me  know  tome  caose, 
Lett  I  be  huigbed  at  when  I  tell  tbem  to. 

Cm$aT.    Cmlphumim  here,  mj  wife,  ttayt  me  at  home ; 
She  dreamt  to-night  the  taw  m§  tfetiM, 
Wbicfa  like  afommUum,  with  a  kwmind  tpemU, 
Did  ran  pure  blood,  and  many  luttj  Romant 
Came  tmiling,  and  did  batbe  their  handt  in  it. 

Pliny  (xxxi,  2.)  speaks  of  a  fountain  from  which  water  ran  ^  ai  many 
pipes.'*  From  excavations  made  at  Pompeii,  it  appears  that  in  almost  every 
street  there  vras  a  fountain,  and  that  bronze  statues,  through  which  the 
water  issued  were  common.  Several  have  been  found — four  or  five  are 
boys  of  beautiful  workmanship ;  the  fluid  issued  from  vases  resting  on  their 
shoulders  or  held  under  their  arms,  and  in  some  cases  from  masks.  Paint- 
ings of  elegant  fountains,  from  which  the  water  issued  in  perpendicular 
jets  from  vases,  have  also  been  discovered  both  at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii. 

A  circumstance  mentioned  by  Suetonius  in  his  Life  of  Claadius,  the 
successor  of  Caligula,  although  not  directly  related  to  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, shows  that  Roman  engineers  were  quite  at  home  in  devices  analogous 
to  those  moving  and  musical  statues,  which  two  centuries  ago  were  so 
common  in  European  fountains.  Previous  to  drawing  off  the  waters  of 
the  lake  Fucinus,  the  emperor  exhibited  a  naval  conflict,  in  which  19,000 
criminals  were  engaged  against  each  other  in  two  fleets.  An  immense 
multitude  of  spectators  attended.  Claudius  presided  dressed  in  a  coat  of 
mail,  and  with  him  was  Agrippina  in  a  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold.  When 
the  I  wo  fleets  were  ready  to  engage,  a  Triton  of  silver  rose  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  lake  and  sounded  the  cluirge. 

Of  modern  street  fountains  many  curious  ones  are  to  be  seen  in  Italy, 
France  and  Germany,  while  descriptions  of  others,  no  longer  extant,  may 
be  found  in  Misson,  Blainville,and  other  writers  of  the  last  century.  Thirty 
folding  plates,  representing  some  of  the  most  remarkable,  are  attached  to 
Switzer's  Hydrostatics.  A  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  in  a  singu- 
lar stooping  position,  was  designed  for  a  fountain  at  Tratolino,  by  John  of 
Bologna.  The  extremities  are  of  stone,  but  the  trunk  is  formed  of  bricks 
overlaid  with  cement  that  has  acquired  the  hardness  of  marble.  A  num- 
ber of  apartments  are  constructed  within  it — one  in  the  head  is  lighted 
through  the  eye-balls,  which  serve  as  windows.  To  add  to  the  extraordi- 
nary effect,  a  kind  of  crown  is  formed  by  little  jetteux  that  drop  on  the 
shoulders  and  trickle  down  the  figure,  shedding  a  sort  of  supernatural 
lustre  when  irradiated  by  the  sun.  One  hand  of  the  figure  rests  on  the 
rock  as  if  to  support  itself,  while  the  other  is  placed  on  the  head  of  a  lion, 
from  the  mouth  of  which  the  principal  stream  issues. 

A  founuin  designed  by  Michael  Angelo  is  described  by  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  as  *  a  matchless  pattern,'  being  *  the  figure  of  a  sturdy  woman,  wash- 
ing and  winding  linen  clothes ;  in  which  act  she  strings  out  the  fvater  that 
made  the  fountain,  which  was  a  graceful  and  natural  conceit  in  the  arti- 
ficer, implying  this  rule  that  all  designs  of  this  kind  should  be  proper.' 

Of  remarkable  fountains  at  Nuremberg,  Blainville  has  noticed  several. 
Of  one  he  observes,  "  Its  basin  is  an  octagon  in  the  middle  of  which  stands, 
a  large  brass  pillar ;  from  its  chapiters  project  six  muzzles  of  lions,  each 
of  which  spurts  water  into  the  air  out  of  a  twisted  pipe.  On  the  comish 
ure  the  six  cardinal  virtues,  which  ic^uirt  water  from  their  breasts.    On  tl  is 
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pillar  stands  a  less  one  fluted,  upon  whicli  are  six  in&nts,  every  one  of 
whom  leans  on  an  escutcheon  bearing  the  arms  of  the  empire,  those  of 
Nuremberg  and  other  towns ;  they  are  all  of  them  sounding  trumpets,  out 
of  which  water  jets  in  plenty.  On  the  top  of  this  second  pillar  is  a  fine 
statue  of  Justice,  with  her  sword  in  one  hand  and  her  balance  in  the  other ; 
she  likewise  sends  water  from  her  breasts,  and  supports  herself  upon  a 
large  ostrich  which  spouts  water  most  bountifully.  All  this  is  in  brass 
surrounded  with  an  iron  grate  carved  and  gilt."     (Travels,  i,  197.) 

Another  at  Augsburg  he  thus  describes  :  "  In  the  middle  of  the  basin  is 
a  double  pedestal,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  several  sphinxes  and  statues 
jetting  water  into  the  basin,  some  by  the  mouth,  others  by  their  breasts, 
and  three  by  trumpet-marines.  On  the  four  corners  of  the  first  pedestal 
are  four  fine  statues  big  as  life  ;  their  feet  rest  upon  four  very  large  shells 
into  which  they  pour  water,  some  out  of  vases,  others  in  another  Jiuhian, 
Upon  the  top  of  the  second  pedestal  is  a  Hercules  combating  the  Lernean 
Hydra."     (Ibid.  291.) 

Old  writers  represent  Brussels  as  well  supplied  with  water  150  years 
ago  as  Rome  itself.  There  were  twenty  pubhc  fountains  at  the  corners 
of  the  principal  streets,  and  all  adorned  with  statues.  In  the  herb-market 
were  figures  of  four  beautiful  females  "  squeezing  water  out  of  their 
breasts" — a  favorite  device,  and  another  equally  popular  was  adopted  in 
a  splendid  fountain  near  the  Carmelite  church  in  the  same  city  :  **  Tout 
pr^s  de  cette  Eglise  est  le  Manneke-pis,  c'est  la  statue  d'un  gar9on,  elevee 
sur  une  colonne ;  du  haut,  de  laquelle  il  jette  de  Teau,  comme  s'il  pissoit, 
par  sa  pipe,  jour  et  nuit,  dans  un  bassin  qui  est  au  pied  de  la  colonne* 
C'est  une  des  sept  merveilleuses  fontaines  de  la  ville."  (Le  Curieux 
Antiquaire,  tome  i,  175.) 

Shakespeare  often  alludes  to  the  figures  of  old  English  fountains.  In 
Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv,  Scene  I,  he  compares  the  old  shepherd  to  "  a  weather 
bitten  conduit  of  many  king's  reigns  ;"  that  is,  to  a  statue  from  which  the 
water  flowed.  Henley  in  commenting  on  the  passage  observes  :  "  Con- 
duits representing  a  human  figure  were  heretofore  not  uncommon.  One 
of  this  kind,  a  female  form,  and  weather  beaten  still  exists  at  Hoddesdon  in 
Herts."  In  As  You  like  It,  Rosalind  savs»  she  will  weep  "  like  Diana  in 
the  fountain" — an  allusion  to  that  erected  at  Paul's  Cross,  where,  after  the 
religious  images  had  been  destroyed,  (see  page  106,)  "  there  was  set  up 
a  curious  wrought  tabernacle  of  gray  marble,  and  in  the  same  an  alabaster 
image  of  Diana,  and  water  conveyed  from  the  Thames,  prilling  from  her 
naked  breast," 

Drayton,  a  poet  contemporary  with  Shakespeare,  alludes  to  fountains 
and  their  basins  in  his  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

At  length  I  on  a  fountain  light. 

Whose  brim  with  pinks  wai  platted, 
Th«s  banlu  with  daffodilies  dight 

With  grass,  like  sleave  was  matted. 

And  Spencer  in  the  Fairi/  Queen — 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountaine  stood, 
Of  richest  sabstanee  that  on  earth  might  bee, 

Sopure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 
TDrough  every  channel  running  one  might 


Fountains  have  always  been  indispensable  adjuncts  in  oriental  gardeia^ 
and  they  doubtless  formed  conspicuous  objects  in  those  of  Babylon.  The 
two  fountains  in  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  from  their  elevated  posidoa  axui 


the  abundance  of  water  they  ponred  forth,  mmt  have  greatly  oontrihoted 
to  the  beauty  and  effect  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

Two  plenteous  fountains  the  whole  prospect  crown*d  : 

This  mrough  the  garden  leads  its  streams  around, 

Visits  each  plant  and  waters  all  the  ground ; 

While  that  in  pipes  beneath  the  palace  flows, 

And  thence  its  current  on  the  town  bestows.         Odjr.  yii.    Pope, 

The  younger  Pliny's  description  of  his  Tuscan  villa  contains  the  only 
detailed  account  extant  of  an  ancient  Rx>inan  garden.  As  might  be  sup- 
posed, fountains  and  jets  d'eau  frequently  occur.  The  front  of  the  house 
faced  the  south  and  had  several  porticos.  The  terrace  was  embellished 
with  hedges  of  box,  and  the  lawn  overspread  with  the  soft  acanthus.  At 
one  end  of  the  front  portico  a  dining  room  opened  on  the  terrace,  and 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  portico  there  was  a  small  area  shaded  by  four 
plane  trees,  "  in  the  midst  of  which  a  fountain  rises,  from  whence  the 
water  running  over  the  edges  of  a  marble  basin,  gently  refreshes  the  sur* 
rounding  plane  trees  and  the  verdure  underneath  them."  In  the  same 
vicinity  he  describes  "  a  little  fountain  playing  through  several  small  pipes 
into  a  vase."  Speaking  of  the  view  from  the  front  windows  of  a  spacious 
chamber,  he  observes,  they  look  "  upon  a  cascade,  which  entertains  at  once 
both  the  eye  and  the  ear,  for  the  water  dashing  from  a  great  height  foams 
over  the  marble  basin  that  receives  it  below." 

After  mentioning  bathing  rooms  and  other  apartments,  walks,  meadows, 
proves,  trees,  &c.  Fliny  continues—"  In  one  place  you  have  a  little  mea- 
dow, in  another  the  box  is  cut  into  a  thousand  different  forms,  sometimes 
into  letters^  4xpressing  the  name  of  the  master,  sometimes  that  of  the  artist ; 
whilst  here  and  there  little  obelisks  rise,  intermixed  alternate  with  fruit 
trees  ;  when  on  a  sudden  in  the  midst  of  this  elegant  regularity  you  arc 
surprised  with  an  imitation  of  the  negligent  beauties  of  rural  nature.  In 
the  centre  is  a  spot  surrounded  with  a  knot  of  dwarf  plane  trees.  Beyond 
these  is  a  wall  planted  with  the  smooth  and  twining  acanthus,  where  the 
trees  are  also  cut  into  a  variety  of  names  and  shapes.  At  the  upper  end 
Is  an  alcove  of  white  marble  shaded  with  vines,  supported  by  four  small 
Carystian  pillars.  From  the  bench  [or  triclinium,  a  species  of  couch  on 
which  the  Romans  reclined  to  eat]  the  water  gushing  through  several 
little  pipes,  as  if  it  were  pressed  (ml  by  the  weight  of  the  persons  who 
repose  themselves  upon  it,  falls  into  a  stone  cistern  underneatn,  whence  it 
is  received  into  a  fine  polished  marble  basin,  so  artfully  contrived  that  it 
is  always  full  without  ever  overflowing.  When  I  sup  here  this  basin 
serves  for  a  table,  the  largest  sort  of  dishes  being  placed  round  the  margin, 
while  the  smaller  ones  swim  about  in  the  form  of  little  vessels  and  water- 
fowls. Corresponding  to  this  is  a  fountain  which  is  incessantly  emptying 
and  filling ;  for  the  water  which  it  throws  to  a  great  height,  falling  back 
into  it,  is  by  means  of  two  openings  returned  as  fast  as  it  is  received.*' 
This  must  have  been  either  a  modification  of  Heron's  fountain,  (No.  163,) 
in  which  the  water  would  appear  to  be  returned,  or  some  concealed  force 
pump  threw  it  back. 

The  practice  of  eating,  and  even  of  sleeping,  in  gardens  during  the 
summer  months,  has  always  been  more  or  less  common  in  the  East.  In 
Solomon's  Song  it  is  obviously  alluded  to.  "  Thou  that  dwellest  in  the 
gardens,"  that  "  foedeth  among  the  lilies,  in  a  fountain  of  gardens,"  or 
rather  a  garden  oT  fountains.  Indeed  a  great  part  of  this  song  seems  to 
refer  to  that  season,  (and  anxiety  for  its  approach,)  when  the  custom  was 
for  the  wealthy  to  remove,  like  Pliny,  to  their  country  villas.  It  was  very 
common  with  the  rich  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  with  the  Jews  aiid 
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'Xher  Aiiatics, ''  when  the  winter  was  past^  the  rain  over  and  ffone ;  when 
the  flowers  appeared  on  the  earth,  and  the  time  of  the  singioff  of  birds 
was  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  heard  in  the  land  ;  when  the  fig  tree 
put  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  crapes  gave  a  good 
smell" — to  hie  away  to  their  villas,  and  in  the  figurative  language  of  the 
East,  to  dwell  in  gardens  and  feed  among  lilies.  The  custom  is  oased  on 
some  of  the  finest  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  it  is  on  such  occasions  only 
that  we  can  realize  some  of  the  most  exquisite  pleasures  which  our  pro- 
genitors in  Eden  enjoyed.  Motezuma,  we  are  informed  by  Solis,  took 
peculiar  pleasure  in  supping  in  his  fi;ardens,  in  which  were  numeroutfoum 
taint  and  flowers  "  of  delightful  variety  and  fragrance." 

That  the  Jews  had  fountains  in  their  gardens  and  often  washed  in  the 
basins  during  the  heats  of  summer,  we  learn  from  the  accounts  of  Bath- 
sheba  and  Susannah.  The  fountains  doubtless  being  shaded  with  foliage 
and  trees  like  those  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

Cato  the  censor,  that  terrible  scourge  of  the  luxurious  Romans,  ren- 
dered himself  generally  obnoxious  by  the  reformations  he  introduced. 
Among  other  measures,  "  he  cut  ofl*  the  pipes  by  which  people  conveyed 
water  from  the  public  fountains  into  their  nouses  and  gardefu,'^  probably 
on  account  of  its  excessive  waste  in  ornamental  water-works.  JPlutarch 
has  quoted  an  epigram,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  phyaiognomy  of  this 
celebrated  man,  like  that  of  Socrates  and  Phocion,  was  not  very  pre- 
possessing. 

With  eyes  to  grey  and  hair  to  red, 

With  tatkt  «o  tharp  and  keen, 

Thou  '1  fright  the  tbadet  when  thou  art  dead, 

And  hell  wont  let  thee  in.  Langkome*a  7Va«f 

To  give  an  account  of  modem  street  and  garden  fountains  would  be 
an  endless  task.  Descriptions  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  those  in  the 
wardens  of  Frescati  and  Versailles,  are  too  common  to  need  repetition  here. 
We  shall  therefore  merely  notice  a  few  singular  ones. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  features  and  essential  parts  of  ancient 
fancy  water-works  were  preserved  in  those  of  modern  Italy,  whence  they 
were,  including  water-organs,  spread  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  A  sketch 
of  those  in  the  gardens  at  Pratolino  will  give,  says  an  old  writer,  a  general 
idea  of  other  Italian  works  of  the  kind.  "  Besides  Tritons,  Cupids,  and 
other  statues  which  on  a  sudden  cover  you  with  water,  other  streams 
issue  from  between  rows  of  trees,  &c.  You  are  led  into  a  grotto,  of 
which  the  roof  alone  is  said  to  have  cost  30,000  ducats,  being  all  of  coral, 
mother  of  pearl,  and  other  costly  materials ;  the  walls  are  hned  with  the 
same,  and  the  pilasters  adorned  with  an  organ,  which  by  means  of  water 
plays  several  tunes.  Here  your  eyes  are  diverted  with  a  great  variety 
of  moving  figures :  the  god  Pan  strikes  up  a  melodious  tune  with  his 
mouth,  at  the  sight  of  his  mistress  standing  before  him.  In  another  grot, 
an  angd  carries  a  trumpet,  puts  it  to  his  mouth,  and  gives  you  a  tune  upon 
it.  In  another,  a  doum  carnes  a  dish  of  water  to  a  serpent  ,  which  lifts  up 
its  head  and  drinks  it.  Here  you  have  a  mill  grinding  olives-— in  another 
a  paper  mill  with  the  hammers  going.  The  grotto  of  Galatea  shows  her 
coming  out  of  a  door  in  a  sea  chariot  with  two  nymphs,  and  having  sailed 
a  while  upon  the  water  she  returns  the  way  she  came.  In  the  basin  is  a 
large  dolphin  carrying  a  naked  woman  on  his  back,  and  swimming  about 
with  several  other  figures,  all  moving  as  if  alive.  In  another  place,  you 
see  a  curious  round  table  fit  to  receive  fifteen  guests,  having  a  fountain 
playing  in  the  midst,  while  other  streams  play  between  every  two  persons 
and  supply  them  with  water  to  cool  their  wine.     The  woman  i^  Samaria 
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appears  next,  ocmiing  out  of  her  house  with  two  hockets,  and  having  filled 
them,  goes  bsck  the  same  way.  Meantime  you  are  diverted  with  smiths 
thumping,  mills  going,  and  hirdi  Mrping  on  ^rses — all  which  are  set  to 
work  by  the  water." 

In  Dr.  H.  Brown's  Travels,  (Lond.  1685,)  are  figures  of  one  or  two 
ancient  fountains— one,  in  Carinthia,  of  the  form  of  a  dragon,  from  whose 
mouth  the  water  issued. 

In  the  year  916,  an  embassy  proceeded  from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad 
and  was  received  with  much  pomp  by  the  Caliph  Moctaaer.  "  In  the 
midst  of  the  great  hall  in  which  he  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors 
was  a  tree  of  massy  gold^  which  had  (amongst  others)  eighteen  principal 
branches,  whereon  were  birds  of  gold  and  silver,  which  clapped  their 
wings,  and  warbled  various  notes."— (Martig^y's  History  of  the  Arabians, 
iii,  383.) 

Marco  Paulo,  in  the  13th  century,  mentions  a  fountain  in  the  gardens 
of  the  "  Old  man  of  the  Mountain,"  which  gave  out  wine,  milk,  and  a 
mixture  of  honey  and  water. 

Rubriques,  in  the  same  century,  saw  a  silver  tree  at  the  court  of  the 
Great  Khan,  which  poured  forth  milk  and  wines  of  different  kinds.  At 
the  foot  were  four  lions,  through  each  of  which  passed  a  tube.  On  the 
summit  was  the  figure  of  an  angel  holding  a  trumpet,  and  which  by  some 
interior  mechanism  was  made  to  sound.  It  was  the  work  of  a  French 
goldsmith. 

This  predilection  for  trees  as  ornaments  for  fountains  and  gardens  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  more  ancient  date.  The  palm  tree  of  hrois^  which  was 
consecrated  to  Apollo  by  Nicias,  and  placed  in  a  field  or  garden  purchased 
by  him,  probably  served  for  a  fountain.  It  must  have  been  of  enormous 
dimensions,  since  a  fragment  that  was  bloWn  off  by  a  storm  of  wind,  "  fall- 
ing upon  a  large  statue  demolished  it."  (Plutarch  in  Nicias.)  The 
pedestal  of  this  statue  has  been  discovered.  A  golden  statue  of  PaliaSt 
Plutarch  observes,  was  erected  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  on  a  palm  tree 
of  bra^s^  which  had  golden  Jruit,  There  are  two  other  celebrated  trees 
mentioned  in  history,  but  their  uses  are  not  indicated.  We  learn  from 
Herodotus,  vii,  27,  that  Pythius,  a  native  of  Lydia,  presented  Darius  with 
9i  plane  tree  o£ gold.  It  was  worth  5^  millions  sterling  according  to  Mont- 
faucon.  The  golden  vine  of  Aristobolus  was  valued  at  400  talents.  It 
was  carried  through  Rome  in  Pompey's  third  triumph,  and  afterward 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Another  one,  which 
Alexander  took  at  the  sack  of  Thebes,  was  preserved  at  Rome  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  Pliny's  time.  This  author  has  a  remark  on  the  decay 
of  the  art  of  working  brass,  which  may  here  be  noticed.  He  observes, 
m  former  times  the  artists  worked  to  win  fame  and  glory ^  "  but  now  as  in 
all  things  else  for  gain  and  lucre  only,''  (xxxiv,  chap.  2.) 

One  of  the  fountains  at  Versailles  was  in  the  form  of  an  oak  tree,  from 
which  the  liquid  was  dispersed  in  all  directions.  (It  is  figured  in  one  of 
the  plates  attached  to  Switzer's  work.) 

Among  the  garden  water-works  at  Chatsworth  were,  "  1.  Neptune  with 
his  nymphs,  who  seem  to  sport  in  the  waters,  let  out  by  a  cock  in  several 
columns,  and  falling  upon  sea-weeds ;  2.  a  pond  where  sea-horses  con- 
tinually roll ;  3.  a  tree  of  copper,  resembling  a  willow,  and  by  the  turning 
of  a  cock  every  leaf  drops  water,  which  represents  a  shower ;  4.  a  grove 
of  cypress  and  a  cascade  with  two  sea  nymphs  at  top  with  jars  under 
dieir  arms ;  5.  at  the  bottom  of  the  cascade  a  pond  with  an  artificial  roie^ 
through  which  by  the  turning  of  a  cock  the  water  ascends,  and  hangs  in 


die  air  in  the  figare  of  that  flower ;  6.  another  pond  with  Mercury  potnt* 
ing  at  the  ^ods  and  throwing  up  water."— Lend.  Mae.  1769,  p.  7. 

Bell,  in  his  account  of  the  Russian  embassy  to  Ispahan,  notices  those  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Scah.  In  front  of  the  Hall  of  Audience  was  **  a  large 
fountain  of  pure  water,  which  springs  upward  in  three  pipes  and  falls 
into  a  basin  ^Ued  with  roses,  jessamines,  and  many  other  nne  flowers/* 

In  one  of  the  public  gardens  of  Brussels,  among  other  water- works  was 
an  hydraulic  organ. — (Le  Ourieux  Antiquaire,  tome  i,  175.) 

The  old  device  of  artificial  music  combined  with  fountains,  is  thus  men- 
tioned in  the  17th  Proposition  of  Worcester's  Century  of  Inventions  :— 
**  How  to  make  upon  the  Thames  a  floating  garden  of  pleasure,  with  trees, 
flowers,  banqueting  houses  and  fountains,  stews  for  all  kinds  of  fishes,  ft 
reserve  for  snow  to  keep  wine  in,  delicate  bathine  places  and  the  like ; 
with  music  made  with  mills,  and  all  in  the  midst  of  the  stream  where  it  lA 
most  rapid. 

Fountains  were  often  placed  within  ancient  public  buildinffs  as  well  at 
near  them.  They  were  common  appendages  to  temples,  and  the  custom« 
as  mentioned  in  our  first  book,  is  still  retained  by  the  Turks  and  other 
Asiatics.  Henry  Blount  visited  Adrianople  in  1624,  and  in  describing 
the  mosque,  says,  there  were  "  tenne  conduits  with  cocks  on  the  north 
side,  and  as  many  on  the  south  for  people  to  wash  before  divine  ser- 
vice ;  to  which  use  also  on  the  west  side  in  the  church-yard,  are  thirty  or 
forty  cocks  under  a  fountain,  so  sumptuous,  as  excepting  one  at  Palermo, 
I  have  not  seen  a  better  in  Christenaome."— (A  Voyage  into  the  Levant, 
Lend.  1638.) 

During  hot  weather,  Augustus  the  Roman  emperor  slept  (observes 
Saetonius)  with  his  chamber  doors  open,  "  and  frequently  in  a  portico  with 
waters  playine  around  him." 

**  In  the  middle  of  the  square  of  the  Coliseum  is  a  pretty  remarkable 
piece  of  antiquity,  (says  Blainville,)  though  very  little  minded  by  most 
people.  Here  stood  anciently  a  beautiful  fountain,  adorned  with  the  finest 
marbles  and  columns ;  and  on  the  top  was  a  bronie  statue  of  Jupiter, 
from  which  issued  g^at  plenty  of  water,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  reverse 
of  one  of  Titus'  maials.  They  called  it  Meia  Sudans  :  meta,  because  it 
was  made  in  the  form  of  a  eoal ;  and  ntdam,  sweating,  because  of  the 
water  running  from  the  severed  parts  of  the  statue.  This  fountain  was  of 
great  use  both  to  the  spectators  and  the  gladiators  in  the  amphiiheairt  to 
refresh  themselves.  Pope  Alexander  Vll.  caused  it  to  be  repaired,  but 
since  his  time  it  has  been  entirely  neglected." — (Travels,  vol.  ii,  535.) 

The  theatres  of  the  Romans  were  fitted  up  with  numerous  concealed 
pipes  that  passed  in  every  direction  along  the  walls,  and  were  connected 
to  cisterns  of  water  or  to  machines  ior  raising  the  latter.  Certain  parts  of 
the  pipes  were  very  minutely  perforated,  and  were  so  arranged  that  by 
turning  one  or  more  cocks,  the  liquid  escaped  from  them  and  descended 
upon  the  audience  in  the  form  of  dew  or  extremely  fine  rain.  This  eflec- 
tually  cooled  the  heated  air,  and  must  have  been  exceedingly  refreshing 
to  the  immense  multitudes,  especially  in  such  a  climate  as  Italy.  On 
some  occasions  the  water  was  scented  with  the  richest  perfumes.  Thus 
Hadrian,  in  honor  of  Trajan  his  father,  commanded  water  impregnated 
with  saffron  and  balsam  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  peoplo  at  the  tkea(r€9. 
The  dining  rooms  of  Nero's  golden  house  were  ceiled  in  such  a  manner« 
that  the  attendants  could  make  it  rain  either  flowers  or  liquid  perfumes. 
At  one  feast  100,000  crowns  were  expended  in  perfumed  waters.  Sue- 
tonius says  they  were  discharged  fiom**  secret  pipes.**  The  statues  that 
ftdoned  the  interior  of  the  theatres  were  made  to  sweat  ^rfiuDAt  <»x^bA 
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audience.  Thu  was  accomplbhed  by  making  them  hollow,  drilling  in 
them  an  infinite  number  of  small  holes,  and  connecting  them  by  secret 
tubes  to  reservoirs  of  scented  waters.  The  practice  is  alluded  to  by  several 
authors,  and  among  others  by  Lucan  in  the  following  passage  :^ 

Ai  when  mighty  Rome'i  ipeetatori  meet 
In  the  full  theatre*!  capacious  teat ; 
At  once  by  lecret  pipe«  snd  chaanels  fed 
Rich  tinotoret  gush  trom  every  antiqae  head ; 
At  once,  ten  thousand  saffron  currents  flow, 
And  rain  their  odors  on  the  crowd  below. 

Sometimes  rich  people  lefl  by  their  wills  sums  of  money  to  furnish 
diese  perfumes  and  the  apparatus  for  dispersing  them.  An  example  is 
pven  by  Maffei  in  his  '  History  of  Ancient  Amphitheatres.'  (Lond.  1730, 
p.  168.)  A  Roman  lady  bequeathed  funds  to  celebrate  a  hunting  of  wild 
oeasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  she  ordered  that  talientes  should  be  made. 
This  term  MafTei  understood  to  mean  "  those  hidden  channels  or  pipes  by 
which  with  wonderful  artifice,  [as  is  twice  mentioned  by  Seneca,]  they 
caused  odoriferous  liquid  to  spring  up  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
amphitheatre,  which  then  jetted  and  spread  itself  in  die  air  like  a  very 
fine  shower  of  rain." 

The  custom  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  modem  theatres :  it 
would  render  visits  to  these  crowded  places  more  agreeable  and  less  in- 
jurious to  health.  Why  can't  the  managers  announce  it  in  their  ''  bills/* 
among  other  inducements,  just  as  their  predecessors  did  eighteen  centuries 
since  1  One  of  the  nodces  of  a  public  entertainment  in  Pompeii  has  been 
found  written  on  the  walls  of  a  bath  in  that  city.  It  is  in  these  words  : — 
**  On  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  baths,  at  the  expense  of  CnsBus 
Alleius  Nigidius  Maius,  there  will  bo  the  chase  of  wild  beasts,  athletic 
contests,  sprinkling  of  ptr/umes,  and  an  awning."— (Pompeii,  vol.  i,  148.) 

Fountains  for  cooling  the  air  should  constitute  part  of  the  ordinary  ap- 
pendages to  churches,  as  much  as  apparatus  for  heating  and  lighting  them. 
They  should  be  considered  by  us,  as  they  were  by  the  ancients,  essential  to 
the  health  as  well  as  comfort  of  larc^e  assemblies  of  people.  They  certainly 
are  as  necessary  here,  especially  m  the  Southern  states,  as  they  were  in 
southern  Europe.  Their  construction  is  so  simple,  their  modifications  so 
various,  their  application  so  universal,  and  their  effects  so  beneficial  and 
cheapt  that  it  is  surprising  they  have  not  been  introduced.  We  don't  see 
why  a  person  might  not  be  as  innocently  employed  in  pumping  water 
during  worship  to  supply  a  fountain  or  jet  d'eau,  as  in  pumping  air  into  the 
pipes  of  an  organ.  But  it  is  unnecessary,  for  where  the  fluid  would  not 
rise  sufficiently  high  from  public  reservoirs  or  pipes  that  pass  through  the 
streets,  it  might  be  elevated  into  a  reservoir  in  the  roof  the  day  previous 
to  the  sabbath.  In  this  use  of  fountains  ancient  architects  were  clearly 
in  advance  of  ours. 

The  custom  of  cooling  the  air  in  private  apartments  is  of  great  antiquity 
in  Asia,  and  is  still  kept  up  in  the  dwellings  of  princes.  See  a  plate 
in  Generale  Histoire,  tome  xiii,  p.  311,  representing  a  private  apartment 
in  the  seraglio  of  one  of  the  generals  of  Aurengzebe.  An  octagon  basin 
with  a  handsome  jet  is  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  in-eges  of  birds 
floating  in  tho  water.  On  the  borders  of  the  basin  are  trays  with  refresh- 
ments, and  the  company  reclining  around  on  carpets,  much  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  Pliny  represents  himself  and  friends  feasting  around  a 
fountain  in  his  garden. 

Henry  Blount  describing  one  of  the  palaces  at  Cairo  in  1624,  observes, 
**In  the  chiefe  dining  chamberi  according  to  the  capacitie  of  the  roome,  it 
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nude  one  or  mora  riclily  gSt  rountains,  which  tlirough  aecret  pipei  aap* 
pliea  in  ih«  middle  of  the  roome  »  dainbe  poole,  which  is  ao  neaily  kept, 
the  Wkler  ao  cle&re,  as  makes  apparent  the  exquisite  moiaik  at  the  hot- 
torac.  Herein  ara  preserved  fish  which  have  often  taken  bread  out  of  my 
hand." 

Sometimes  the  jet  is  made  to  fall  into  basins  filled  with  flowers,  the 
odor  of  which  is  dispersed  in  the  spray.  Bell  describe*  the  hall  of  audi- 
ence at  Ispahan  as  a  most  magnificent  room,  lined  with  mirrors  of  vanooa 
sixes,  the  floor  covered  with  can>ets  of  silk  interwoven  with  branches 
and  fotiB|e  of  gold  and  silver.  In  the  centre  were  two  basins  in  which 
•evend  pipes  spouted  water  that  fell  among  Kxes  and  other  flowers  and 
producM  a  fine  eflTect.  Another  fountun  at  the  entrance  threw  the  water 
•o  high  that  it  fell  like  a  thick  rain  or  dew  which  concealed  the  Schah  from 
those  on  the  opposite  side. 

See  ramarks  on  the  introduction  of  portable  fountains  into  private  dwel- 
lings at  page  361. 


That  andent  farmer*  occanonally  conveyed  water  through  pipes  into 
fields  for  the  use  of  their  stock,  as  is  now  aometiroea  done,  appears  frmn 
the  above  cut,  from  a  baaao  relievo  preaerved  in  one  of  the  muaenma  at 
Borne. — (D'Agincourt'a  Katory  of  the  Fine  ArU.     Sculp.  Plate  I.) 

It  hae  already  been  remarked,  (pp.  163, 170,)  that  the  ohl  Mexicans  aad 
Peruvians  had  fountains,  from  which  the  fluid  issued  tbrough  figures  of 
snakes  and  crocodile*. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  three  and  lour  way-eoek*  wera  anciently 
employed  in  foaniaina  ;  they  ai«  to  be  found  in  the  old  water-works  m 
Italy  and  Franco. — (Sea  L'Art  da  Plomhier  in  Art*  ot  Hitierea,  4to.  odiL 
p.  UO,  plancho  xiii.) 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


Clbtstdrjk  ahd  Htoravlic  OmsAWss  Time  ■■M«gd  bj  tke  nun— ObeHiln  DUI  in 
TIbm  measurod  ia  the  nigkc  by  tlow  matebeai  candlet,  Ac— Modes  of  eaeoancief  the  bom  *  i&A  ef 
Cbe  clock"— Clep»ydn»—Tbeir  curiona  orifia  la  Egjrpfr—Their  Tartetyw-Used  by  the  Bianaaa,  Hladoo% 
Chiaete,  ftc— Aacient  hoar-glw<s  ladeiea  to  water-dock*— Saad  eloefca  in  Ckbw— Maaiea]  deA  ef 
riato— Cloek  carried  la  trhtaipk  by  Ponpey— Clepfydra  efCteaibiat  Ctoek  pteeealed  loCharlea  T^- 
Modera  Clepcydrv— Hoar-fla«eet  ia  cofflaa— Dial  of  the  PeraTiam.  HriNuouc  OaoAMai  laperlbc^y 
*iiuiiiii  by  fieroo  and  VitnnrhM— Plale^  ArehiaMde^  Platareh,  Ptiay,  Soetootaa,  St.  Jerowie  Oigiat 
aaat  flnom  Coaataatiaople  to  Pepia— Water  orgaaa  of  Loait  Deboanaire — A  woawB  expired  ib  ecetackt 
while  heartaf  oae  play— Orgaaa  auule  by  auialu— Old  Regal. 

Clepsydrje  and  water  orgam  are  not  strictly  included  in  the  general 
design  of  this  volume ;  but  as  they  are  ancient  devices  in  which  water 
performed  an  important  part,  and  as  they  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  hydraulic  machinery,  and  moreover  gave  rise  to  clocks 
and  watches,  we  were  unwilling  to  omit  them. 

Sun-dials  were  the  earliest  means  employed  to  note  the  lapse  of  time. 
Country  people  in  all  ages  have  marked  the  passing  hours  by  the  shadow 
of  a  tree,  a  post,  the  comer  of  a  house,  or  any  other  permanent  object ; 
these  were  natural  enomons,  while  the  ground  upon  which  their  shadows 
were  thrown  served  as  dials.  In  cities,  artificial  objects  were  necessary ; 
hence  the  obelisks  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  ancient  people.  These  gno- 
mons were  placed  in  open  and  conspicuous  places  for  public  convenience, 
and  many  of  them  from  their  great  elevation  threw  their  shadows  to  a 
considerable  distance.  Sometimes  their  pedestals  formed  magnificent 
buildings.  When  Dion,  after  delivering  the  Syracusans,  spake  to  them 
on  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  Plutarch  says,  he  stood  upon  a  lofty  sun-dial 
erected  by  the  tyrant :  ''  at  first  it  was  considered  by  the  soothsayers  a 
good  omen  that  Dion,  when  he  addressed  the  people,  had  under  his  feet 
the  9tatdy  edifice  which  Dionysius  had  erected  ;  but  upon  reflecting  that 
this  edifice  on  which  he  had  been  declared  general,  was  a  sun-dial,  they 
were  apprehensive  his  present  power  might  fall  into  speedy  decline." 
**  The  dial  of  Ahaz"  seems  to  have  been  a  public  buildmg  of  a  similar 
description.  The  governors  of  provinces  in  China  assemble  on  the  *'  time- 
■telling towers*'  on  public  occasion.  (Atlas  Chinensis  of  Montanus,  p.  594.) 
The  reruvians  had  pillars  erected  for  measuring  time  by  the  sun.  Small 
dials  were  anciently  made  of  brass  or  other  metals  and  placed  upon  columns, 
or  were  attached  to  public  buildings.  Vitruvius  has  described  several 
in  book  ix.  of  his  Architecture,  and  among  them  one  by  Berosus  the 
Chaldean. 

But  dials  are  only  serviceable  while  the  sun  shines.  During  cloudy 
weather  and  afler  sun-set  they  are  useless ;  other  devices  are  therefore 
required  to  mark  the  fleeting  hours.  Of  ancient  contrivances  for  this  pur- 
pose there  were  two  whose  action  depended  one  upon  fire  and  the  other 
on  water,  viz :  by  burning  slow  matches,  powder,  or  candles,  and  by 
water-clocks.  The  former  were  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  (see  p.  350,) 
and  are  still  common  in  Japan,  and  probably  other  Asiatic  countries. 
Nieuhoffy  in  hit  accoant  of  the  Dutch  embassy  to  China,  says,  the  Chineie 
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have  instruments  to  show  the  hour  of  the  day  which  operate  by  fire  and 
water.  Those  that  depend  upon  fire  "are  made  of  perfumed  ashes." 
(Ogilby's  Trans.  1673,  p.  159.)  This  is  too  vague  to  convey  an  idea  of 
their  construction  ;  but  trom  Thunbere's  account  of  those  he  saw  in  Japan, 
we  at  once  learn  what  they  were.  For  the  mensuration  of  time,  observei 
that  enlightened  traveler,  the  Japanese  use  the  bark  of  the  skimmi  (anise 
tree)  finely  powdered.  A  box,  12  inches  long,  being  filled  with  ashes, 
small  furrous  are  made  in  the  ashes  from  one  end  of  the  box  to  the  other, 
and  so  on  backwards  and  forwards  to  a  considerable  numl>er.  In  these 
furrows  is  strewed  fine  powder  of  skimmi  bark,  and  divisions  are  made 
for  the  hours.  The  powder  is  ignited  at  one  end  of  a  groove,  it  consumes 
very  slowly,  and  the  hours  are  proclaimed  by  striking  the  bells  of  the 
temples.  (Travels,  iii,  228.)  Time  is  also  measured  in  Japan  by  burn- 
ing matches,  twisted  like  ropes  and  divided  by  knots.  When  one  of  these 
after  being  lighted  has  burned  down  to  a  knot,  and  thereby  denoted  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  portion  of  time,  an  attendant  announces  it  by  a  certain 
number  of  strokes  on  bells  near  their  temples,  if  in  the  day  time  ;  but  in 
the  night,  by  striking  two  pieces  of  wood  against  each  other. — (Ibid.  88.) 

In  all  ancient  devices,  the  passing  hours  were  announced  by  men  ap* 
pointed  for  the  purpose,  a  custom  still  continued  over  all  Asia.  Sometimes 
It  was  done  by  the  voice.  Thus  the  Turks  have  an  officer  (with  strong 
lungs)  on  the  top  of  every  mosque  who,  stopping  his  ears  with  his  fingers, 
proclaims  with  a  loud  voice  the  break  of  day,  noon,  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  twilight.  Martial  the  Roman  satirist,  refers  to  a  similar  practice,  and 
Athenasus  mentions  *'  a  mercenary  hour-teller."  Allusions  to  the  same 
custom  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible — that  which  ye  have  spoken  in 
closets  "shall  be  proclaimed  upon  the  house  tops."  But  the  more  genera] 
mode  was  that  which  is  still  so  common  in  the  East,  viz.  by  striking  a  bell, 
drum,  gong,  or  some  other  sonorous  instrument,  and  distinguishing  the 
different  hours,  as  in  our  clocks,  by  the  number  of  strokes.  In  modern  ages 
in  Europe  before  the  striking  parts  of  town  clocks  were  invented,  men 
struck  the  hour  on  a  bell,  and  long  after  these  officers  were  dispensed  with 
figures  of  men  were  made  as  ornaments  to  perform  the  same  duty.  To 
these  "  Jacks  of  the  clock,"  Shakespeare  and  other  writers  of  his  age  oflen 
refer.  Such  clocks  are  still  extant :  the  one  attached  to  St.  Dunstan't 
church  near  Temple  Bar,  London,  is  often  mentioned  by  writers  of  the 
last  century,  and  we  believe  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Some  authors  attribute  the  invention  of  water-clocka  to  Ctesibius,  and 
others  suppose  they  were  first  used  under  the  Ptolemies ;  but  both  are 
mistakes :  they  were  doubtless  greatly  improved  by  the  Alexandrian 
mathematician,  and  probably  reached  the  acme  of  perfection  under  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  In  India,  Egypt,  Chaldea  and  China,  clepsydra 
date  back  beyond  all  records.  They  were  known  at  an  early  period  in 
Greece.  Plutarch  mentions  them  in  his  life  of  Alcibiades,  who  nourished 
in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  when  they  were  employed  in  the  tribunals  at 
Athens  to  measure  the  time  to  which  the  orators  were  limited  in  their 
addresses  to  the  judges.  Demosthenes  and  his  great  rival  iBschines 
allude  to  this  use  of  them.  Plato  had  water-clocks,  and  to  him  was  attri- 
buted their  introduction  into  Greece.  Plutarch  in  his  Philosophy,  observes, 
that  Empedocles  illustrated  the  act  of  respiration  by  *'  a  clepsidre  water 
hour-glass."  (Opin.  of  Philos.)  Julius  Csesar  found  the  Britons  in  pos- 
session of  them.  Pliny  (book  vii,  60.)  says,  men  announced  with  the  voice 
the  hours  from  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  and  that  Scipio  Nasica  set  up  the  first 
clepsydra  "  to  divide  the  hours  of  both  day  and  night  equally,  by  water 
dtstilang  mod  dropping  out  of  one  vessel  Imo  aaotSa^t" 
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The  ancientK  had  various  modifications  of  water^locks,  some  were  ex* 
ceedingly  simple,  and  others  elaborately  constructed,  and  the  forms  and 
decorations  wonderfully  diversified ;  but  the  principle  was  more  or  less 
the  same  in  all,  vis.  water  trickling  through  a  minute  channel  firom  one 
vessel  into  another.  The  instruments  were  made  of  various  materials 
from  glass  to  gold,  and  of  sizes  differing,  like  modem  clocks,  from  larce 
ones  permanently  erected  for  public  use  to  such  as  were  carried  in  ue 
hand. 

Valerianus,  who  wrote  in  the  16th  century,  says  the  priests  of  Egypt 
divided  the  day  into  twelve  hours,  because  the  cynocephalus,  a  sacred  ani- 
mal, was  observed  to  make  a  violent  noise  at  those  times,  and  to  void  urine 
as  often.  Cicero  mentions  a  tradition  of  Trismegistus  observing  the  same 
thing.  The  Egyptians,  therefore,  ornamented  their  water-clocks  with 
figures  of  apes,  and  some  were  of  the  form  of  those  animals  urinating ; 
hence  it  would  seem  that  this  singular  people  not  only  derived  enemas 
from  studying  the  habits  of  the  ibis,  but  were  led  to  construct  clepsydrtt 
from  noticing  those  of  monkeys. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  history  of  these  machines  in 
this  volume,  we  shall  notice  a  few  only,  but  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  their  construction  and  variety.  Sometimes  an  empty  Imsin  with  a 
minute  opening  through  its  bottom  was  placed  floating  in  a  cistern  of 
water ;  the  fluid  gradually  entering  filled  it  in  an  hour,  half  an  hour,  or 
some  other  determinate  time.  It  was  then  emptied  and  allowed  to  swim 
as  before ;  as  soon  as  it  became  filled,  a  gong  or  other  instrument  was 
sounded  for  the  information  of  the  public. 

"  The  Siamese  measure  their  time  by  a  sort  of  water-clock,  not  like  the 
clepsydra  of  old,  wherein  the  water  descended  from  above,  but  by  forcing 
it  upwards  through  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  copper  cup  placed  in 
a  tub  of  water.  When  the  water  has  sprung  up  so  long  that  the  cup  is 
full,  it  sinks  down,  and  those  that  stand  by  it,  forthwith  make  a  noise  with 
basons,  signifying  that  the  hour  is  expired."  (Ovington's  Voyage  to  Surat 
in  1699,  p.  281.) 

The  ghurree  id,  or  clepsydra  of  the  Hindoos,  consists  of  a  thin  brass  cup 
having  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  "A  large  vessel  is  filled  with  water  and  this 
cup  placed  on  the  surface ;  the  water  rises  through  the  hole,  and  when  it 
has  reached  a  height  marked  by  a  line  previously  adjusted,  the  watchman 
strikes  the  hour  with  a  wooden  mallet  on  a  pan  of  bell  metal." — (Sho* 
berl's  Hind,  v,  157.) 

In  other  devices,  time  was  measured  by  emptying  the  vessel.  Valeria- 
nus observes,  that  the  priests  of  Acanta,  a  town  beyond  the  Nile,  poured 
water  every  day  into  a  vessel,  by  the  dropping  of  which  through  a  small 
hole  they  measured  the  hours.— (Harris*  Lex.  Tech.) 

Dr.  Fryer,  who  visited  India  in  the  17th  century,  observed  the  Hin- 
doos measuring  time  *'  by  the  dropping  of  water  out  of  a  brass  basin."-— 
(Travels,  196.) 

Jt  is  obvious  that  by  adapting  the  size  of  an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel,  the  entire  contents  of  the  latter  might  be  made  to  flow  out  in  a 
certain  time  and  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  but  in  refilling  it  great  care 
was  required  to  introduce  precisely  the  same  quantity.  To  accomplish 
this,  both  the  vessel  and  receiver  were  closed  on  all  sides  and  connected 
together,  so  that  when  the  proper  quantity  of  fluid  was  once  introduced, 
it  could  neither  escape  by  leakage  or  evaporation.  Both  vessels  were 
shaped  like  a  pear  and  united  at  the  smaller  ends,  through  which  the  passage 
for  the  fluid  was  made ;  and  sometimes  sand  was  used  instead  of  water. 
Hence  the  hour-glaM  of  modern  da^fa^  the  only  modification  of  ancient 
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clepsydrae  which  fnodem  nations  continue  to  use.  NieahofT  observes  of 
Chinese  water-clocks,  "  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  some  great  hour- 
glasses in  shape ;"  and  he  says,  in  several  sand  wks  used  instead  of  water. 
On  an  ancient  bas-relief  at  Rome,  representing  the  marriage  of  Thetis  and 
Peleus,  Morpheus  holds  an  hour-glau  ;  and  from  Atheneeus  we  learn  that 
the  ancients  carried  portable  ones  about  with  them  somewhat  as  we  do 
watches. 

In  another  variety  of  clepsydraa,  the  sides  of  the  vesisel  from  which  the 
fluid  escaped  were  graduated,  somewhat  like  chemists'  measuring  glasses, 
and  the  hours  announced  as  the  descending  surface  of  the  fluid  reached 
the  marks.  If  the  vessel  was  of  a  cylindrical  or  cubical  figure  the  distance 
between  the  marks  was  not  uniform,  because  the  water  escaped  fastest  at 
first,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  pressure  of  the  column  over  the  orificOy 
which  pressure  constantly  diminished  with  the  elHux  ;  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  could  not  therefore  descend  through  equal  spaces  in  equal  times. 
When  such  formed  vessels  were  used,  the  relative  distances  of  the  marks 
were  probably  determined  by  experiment,  although  they  might  have  been 
by  calculation.  Sometimes  the  vessels  were  funnel-shaped,  the  angle  of 
their  sides  being  so  adjusted  that  an  equal  distance  could  be  preserved 
between  the  marks— unequal  quantities  of  the  fluid  escaping  in  equal 
times.  These  instruments  were  generally  made  of  glass,  and  a  cork  or 
some  floating  image,  to  which  a  needle  was  secured,  pointed  out  the  hour 
as  the  water  sunk.  Pancirollus  says,  tho  small  holes  were  edged  with 
gold. 

In  some  clepsydrsB  the  fluid  was  received  into  a  separate  vessel  to  raUe 
a  floating  image  that  pointed  as  an  index  to  the  hours.  Sometimes  a  boy 
with  a  rod.  Time  with  his  scythe,  and  Death  with  a  dart  In  this  variety 
of  the  instrument,  it  was  desirable  that  the  quantity  of  fluid  discharged  into 
the  vessel  shoul<|  be  uniform  at  all  times ;  and  to  efflect  this,  the  floating 
siphon,  No.  239,  was  sometimes  used.  Such  we  presume  was  the  clepsydra 
otOrontes,  which  was  made  "  in  the  form  of  a  small  ship  floating  on  the 
water,  and  which  emptied  itself  by  means  of  a  siphon  placed  in  the  middle 
of  it."  Dr.  Harrb,  not  aware  of  the  property  of  a  floating  siphon,  could 
not  perceive  how  the  hours  were  made  equal  by  this  contrivance,  which, 
he  observes,  Orontes  devised  to  remedy  the  unequal  Jlow  of  water  from 
an  open  vessel.— (Lex.  Tech.) 

Nieuhofl*  noticing  the  numerous  towns  in  China,  upon  the  greater  part 
of  which,  he  observes,  were  clcpsydrsB,  says,  "  upon  the  clock-house  tur- 
rets stands  an  instrument  which  shows  the  hour  of  the  day  by  means  of 
water,  which  running  from  one  vessel  into  another  raiiti  a  board,  upon 
which  is  portrayed  a  mark  for  the  lime  of  day  ;  and  you  are  to  observe, 
there  is  always  a  person  to  notice  the  time,  who  every  hour  signifies  the 
sanfe  to  the  people  by  beating  upon  a  drum,  and  hanging  out  a  board  with 
tho  hour  writ  upon  it  in  large  letters."  (Ogilby,  Trans.  196.)  Montanus 
says  these  letters  were  ''  a  foot  and  a  half  long."  See  also  Purchas*Pil- 
gnmage,  499. 

la  another  class  of  ancient  clepsydrsB,  the  water  dropped  upon  an  over- 
shot wheel,  which  turned  an  index  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  round  which 
the  hours  were  marked  ;  hence  our  clock  and  watch  dials.  *'  The  Chinese 
have  other  instruments  to  know  the  hour  of  the  day,  being  somewhat  like 
our  clocks  with  wheels,  and  they  are  made  to  turn  with  sand  as  mill- 
wheels  are  with  water."  (Nieuhoffl)  At  last  solid  weights  were  intro- 
duced in  place  of  water,  and  by  means  of  cords  gave  motion  to  the  index, 
and  thus  opened  the  way  still  more  for  the  introduction  of  modern  clocks. 

It  wotdd  appear  from  the  description  of  ck^'jdtt^  V^^l  N\\x:^Vvqa  wA 
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other  writers,  that  the  ancients  had  carried  these  machines  to  very  great 
perfection ;  and  as  regards  ornament,  they  probably  excelled  many  of 
our  mantel  time  pieces.  They  were  even  combined  with  music.  Thus 
Plato  had  one  that,  during  the  night,  when  the  index  of  the  dial  could  not 
be  seen,  announced  the  time  by  playing  upon  flutes.  Athenasus  also  con- 
structed one  that  indicated  the  hours  by  sounds,  produced  by  the  com- 
pression and  expulsion  of  air  by  water — the  same  principle  as  Plato's. 
Petrarch  in  enumerating  the  spoils  of  Asia  which  Pompey  exhibited  at 
his  third  triumph,  besides  cups,  chests  and  beds  of  gold,  a  mountain  of  the 
same  metal,  with  statues  of  harts,  lions  and  other  beasts ;  trees,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruits  formed  of  pearls  suspended  from  golden  branches,  &c 
continues,  "Of  the  same  substance,  there  was  a  daeke,  so  cunningly 
wrought  that  the  woorkmanshyp  excelled  the  stufTe,  and  which  conti- 
nually moved  and  turned  about — a  right  woonderfull  and  strange  sight" 
— (**  Phisicke  against  Fortune,"  translated  by  T.  Twyne.  Load.  1579, 
F.  120.) 

The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  going  of  ancient  water-clocks  was  noticed 
by  Seneca,  and  compared  to  the  differences  of  opinions  entertained  by 
philosophers  ;  and  Charles  V.  after  shedding  rivers  of  blood  to  make  men 
believe  the  dogmas  he  wished  to  impose,  amused  himself  in  his  retire- 
ment in  the  construction  of  watches,  and  was  surprised  that  he  could  not 
make  two  go  alike. 

No.  272  represents  one  of  the  improved  clepsydrss  of  Ctesibius,*  from 
Perrault's  Translation  of  Vitruvius.^  It  presents  several  interesting  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  state  of  the  useful  arts  upwards  of  twenty  centuries 
ago,  and  is  better  calculated  to  impart  information  to  mechanics  respect- 
ing the  ingenuity,  and  even  the  workshops  and  tools,  of  their  ancient 
brethren,  than  reams  of  letter-press.  Besides  carving,  turning,  found- 
ing, &c.  &c. — it  shows  the  practical  application  of  ws^er  to  move  over- 
shot wheels — the  art  of  transmitting  motion  and  of  changing  its  direction 
by  toothed  wheels — it  exhibits  the  same  principle  of  measuring  time  as 
practised  by  our  clock  and  watch-makers,  viz.  by  proportioning  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  on  wheels  to  those  on  the  pinions  between  which  they  work. 
The  application  of  the  siphon  is  also  interesting,  being  the  same  as  is  used 
to  illustrate  the  action  ot  intermitting  springs.  Upon  this  instrument  the 
renewal  of  the  diurnal  movements  of  the  machinery  depended :  its  effect 
being  similar  to  that  of  winding  up  an  ordinary  clock. 

This  clepsydra  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  column  placed  on  a  square 
pedestal,  within  which  the  mechanism  was  concealed.  The  hours  for 
lx)lh  day  and  niffht  were  marked  upon  the  column ;  their  inequality  at 
different  seasons  being  measured  by  unequal  distances  between  the  curved 
lines  and  by  the  revolution  of  the  column  round  its  axis  once  a  year.  On 
the  pedestal  are  seen  the  figures  of  two  boys,  one  of  which  was  imrAove- 
able,  but  the  other  rose  and  pointed  out  the  different  hours  with  his  wand. 
"Water  (supplied  from  some  reservoir  by  a  concealed  pipe)  continually 
dropped  from  the  eyes  of  the  figure  on  the  left,  and  falling  into  a  dish 
was  conveyed,  by  a  horizontal  channel,  under  the  feet  of  the  other  figure, 
where  it  trickled  into  a  deep  vessel,  or  large  vertical  tube,  whose  lower 
end  was  closed.  In  this  tube  a  float  was  made  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 
water,  and  being  attached  to  the  feet  of  the  6gure  with  the  wand  caused 
it  to  rise  also,  and  thus  to  indicate  the  lapse  of  time.     At  the  end  of  24 


•  There  was  another  ancient  philosopher  of  the  same  name.  Ctesibias  of  Cbalcis. 
^  In  Barbaro's  Vitravins,  Venice,  1567,  there  are  figures  of^  two  otfaais  aqoall/  iue- 
■ions,  bat  rathar  moia  eompWa. 
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boDTi  th«  tube  would  be  filled,  and  the  Rgan  near  tbe  top  of  tbe  column, 
'  ""  *'"""  "'  I  came  into  play.     Its  abort  leg,  aa  repreieDt«d 

in  the  cut,  was  connected  (o  tbe  lower  pan 
of  the  tube  that  coni^ned  the  float,  and  its 
bend  reached  aa  high  ■•  tbe  upper  end  of 
the  tube.  When  the  l&tter  therefore  wa* 
full  the  siphon  would  be  charged,  and  tbe 
contenta  of  tbe  tube  diachai^d  by  it  into 
one  of  tbe  buckets  of  the  wheel.  The  figure 
with  the  wand  would  then  descend,  having 
nothing  to  support  it  The  wheel  having 
six  bucket*  only,  performed  a  revolution  jn 
six  days.  To  its  axis  was  secured  a  pinion  of 
MX  teeth  that  worked  into  a  wheel  with  (ixty, 
and  on  tbe  shaft  of  this  wheel  a  pinion  of 
ten  teeth  drove  a  wheel  of  sixty-one  teetb, 
which  laat  wlioel  by  its  axis  turned  tbe 
column  round  once  in  365  days. 

As  the  accuracy  of  lucb  a  clock  depended 

ipon  tbe  site  of  the  orifSccs  in  the  weeping 

figure,  whence   the   water  eacaped,   to  pre- 

t  vent  their  enlargement  by  the  friction  of  tbe 

liquid,  Ctesibius  bushed  them  with  jewels. 

About  the  year  807,  the  Caliph  Haroun 
sent  some  valuable  presents  to  Charlemagne, 
and  among  ihem  a  water-cluck,  which  struck 
the  hours  by  means  of  twelve  little  braaa 
balls  failing  on  a  bell  of  the  same  metal. 
There  were  also  twelve  figures  of  soldiers, 
which  at  the  end  of  each  hour  opened  and 
shut  doors  according  tn  the  number  of  the 
hour.— (Marti gny's  Hist,  Arabians,  iii.  92.) 

There  is  a  very  simple  clepsydrain  Kircher*! 
MunduB  Subterraneus,  torn,  i,  157.  M.  Amon- 
tons  devised  another.  Mem.  Acad.  Science, 
A.D.lG99,p.51.  Seeal8oPhil.Tran8.vol.xlr. 
p.  171,  and  Fludd's  Simia.  Decaus  has  given 
a  clepsydra  in  the  fifth  plate  of  his  Forcible 
Movements.  A  water  pendulum  is  figured 
in  Ozanam's  Recreations,  p.  38S. 
Hour-glasses  were  formerly  placed  in  cofiins  and  buried  with  the  corpse, 
probably  am  symbols  of  mortality — the  sands  of  life  having  run  out.  See 
Sent  Mag.  vol.  xvi,  646,  and  xvii,  264.  Lamps  found  in  ancient  sepul- 
chres were  possibly  interred  with  the  same  view — to  indicate  the  lamp 
of  life  having  become  extinguished. 

Garcilasso  mentions  a  dial  by  which  the  Peruvians  ascertained  the  time 
when  the  sun  entered  the  equinox  :  whether  these  people  or  the  Mexicans 
had  water-clocks  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Hydraulic  Orgatu  do  not  appear  to  be  of  so  high  antiquity  as  clepsydm, 
'  bat  their  origin  is  equally  uncertain.  Perhaps  they  were  derived  from 
mnsical  water-clocks. 

The  first  organs  were  probably  nothing  mo 
of  flutes,  pipes,  and  other  primidve  wind  i: 
enmstancea  were  that  led  to  the  idea  of  uniting  a  number  of  these,  and 
■^plying  them  with  wind  from  bellowt  iiuMkd  of  i^nwra)^  «Ka\ikx&)\^ 
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conjectured.  The  first  step  was  probably  bag-pipes,  and  the  teeofMl  tha 
addition  of  keys  or  valves.  In  process  of  time,  the  instruments,  instead 
of  being  made  of  reeds  or  other  natural  tubes,  were  formed  of  metal ;  and 
their  number,  variety,  and  dimensions  increased  until  organs  became  the 
most  powerful  and  harmonious,  and  consequently  the  most  esteemed  of 
all  musical  machines.  The  organs  mentioned  in  the  Bible  were  probably 
portable  ones,  similar  to  the  modem  regal.  The  ancients  divided  them 
into  two  classes — •jmeumatic  and  hydraMc^  or  wind  and  water  organs. 
The  difference  consisted  merely  in  the  modes  of  supplying  the  wind — in 
one  it  was  by  means  of  water,  while  in  the  other  bellows  were  worked 
by  men. 

Water  was  employed  in  various  ways  in  ancient  hydraulic  organs. 

1.  By  falling  through  a  pipe,  it  carried  down  air  into  a  reservoir,  as  in 
the  trombe  or  shower  bellows,  (No.  198.)  Here  it  not  only  furnished 
the  air  but  forced  it  through  the  pipes.  According  to  Rircher,  it  was  then 
discharged  on  a  wheel,  and  e^ave  motion  to  drums  on  whose  peripheries 
were  projecting  pins,  which  oepressed  the  keys  of  the  instrument,  as  in  the 
modern  barrel  organ. 

2.  It  was  discharged  upon  an  overshot  wheel,  and  by  cranks  and  levers 
merely  worked  common  bellows.  This  may  seem  strange  to  some  readers, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  instruments  were  often  of  enormous 
dimensions.  Even  so  rude  a  people  as  the  Anglo-Saxons,  had  organs 
that  required  "  seventy  strong  men"  to  work  the  bellows. 

3.  Sometimes  water  was  only  used  in  an  open  tank  or  cistern,  into 
which  a  smaller  one  constituting  the  air-chamber  was  inverted.  The  air 
was  then  forced  by  ordinary  or  piston  bellows  into  the  latter,  and  dis^ 
placing  the  water  caused  it  to  rise  in  the  outer  vessel,  where  its  constant 
pressure  urged  the  air  through  the  organ. — See  No.  110,  and  p.  245. 

4.  The  vapor  of  boiling  water  or  steam  was  also  used,  and  which  of 
course  supplied  the  place  of  both  wind  and  bellows.  The  extent  to  which 
steam  was  used  is  unknown.  It  was  probably  confined  chiefly  to  the 
temples. 

The  details  of  the  mechanism  of  ancient  organs  that  have  come  down 
are  very  imperfect.  Their  description  by  Vitruvius  and  Heron  is  obscure, 
and  in  some  parts  unintelligible ;  and  they  admit  that  the  construction  was 
too  complex  to  be  easily  comprehended  except  by  those  familiar  with 
them. 

The  earliest  distinct  notice  on  record  of  any  thing  like  a  water-organ, 
is  the  musical  clepsydra  of  Plato.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  was 
invented  by  him,  but  rather  the  contrary,  for  he  contemned  all  mechani- 
cal speculations.  He  probably  met  with  it  in  Egypt,  and  having  intro- 
duced it  to  his  countrymen,  was  (as  usual  with  them)  considered  its  author. 

TertuUian,  in  a  Treatise  on  the  Soul,  speaks  of  an  organ  invented  by 
Archimedes,  but  of  its  construction  little  is  known. 

From  Vitruvius*  account  of  hydraulic  organs,  and  from  the  last  twe 
Problems  in  Heron's  Spiritalia,  we  learn  that  they  were  very  elaborate 
machines.  Decaus  has  amplified  some  of  Heron*s  devices  for  producing 
music  by  water. 

Plutarch  in  comparing  Cato  and  Phocion,  afler  observing  that  their 
severity  of  manners  was  equally  tempered  with  humanity,  and  their  valor 
with  caution ;  that  they  had  the  same  solicitude  for  others,  and  the  same 
disregard  for  themselves  ;  the  same  abhorrence  of  every  thing  b«se  and 
dishonorable,  dec.  observes,  that  to  mark  the  difference  in  their  charac- 
ters would  require  a  very  delicate  expression,  like  the./£M/y  ifiioiiwi'iieriJ 
satmdt  of  ik$  mrgmi.     Thia  it  iUffOMd  by  LM^^faenw  to  liMr»  ba«i  * 
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WBter-organ.  The  elder  Pliny  refers  to  them  in  book  ix,  cap.  8.  Speak- 
ing of  dolphins,  he  observes,  Uiey  are  fond  of  music,  especially  *'  the  sound 
of  the  tcater  instrumentf  or  such  kind  of  pipes."  We  noticed,  page  245, 
a  representation  of  an  hydraulic  organ  on  a  medal  of  Valentinian.  'J^he 
silver  Triton,  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Fountains,  that  by  machinery 
was  made  to  rise  out  of  the  lake  and  sound  a  trumpet,  may  be  considered 
a  modification  of  these  instruments,  and  bo  may  the  whistling  clock  of 
Athcnasus  mentioned  in  the  last  one. 

Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Nero,  mentions  an  hydraulic  organ  which  that 
emperor  took  particular  pleasure  in.  It  must  have  been  a  magniBcent 
affair,  since  even  Nero  deemed  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  the 
principal  object  vowed  by  him,  when  the  empire  was  in  danger  from  the 
rebellion  of  Vindex.  Inviting  some  of  the  chief  Romans  to  a  consultation 
on  public  affairs,  '*  he  entertained  them  the  rest  of  the  day  with  an  organ 
of  a  new  kind,  and  showing  them  the  several  parts  of  the  invention,  and 
discoursing  about  the  nature  and  difficulty  of  the  instrument,  he  told  them 
he  designed  to  introduce  it  upon  the  theatre,  if  Vindex  would  permit  him.'' 
In  this  passage  Suetonius  docs  not  state  that  the  machine  was  a  toaleT' 
organ  ;  but  in  a  subsequent  one  he  observes, — "  Towards  the  close  of 
Nero's  life,  he  publicly  vowed  that  if  the  empire  was  secured  to  him  (by 
overcoming  the  rebels)  he  would  brin^  out  at  the  games,  for  his  obtaining 
the  victory,  a  toater'tnrgan^  a  chorus  of  flutes  and  bag-pipes,"  &c. 

The  author  of  a  letter,  attributed  to  St.  Jerome,  speaks  of  a  large  organ  at 
Jerusalem,  the  sounds  of  which  could  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand 
paces,  or  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  consisted  of  two  elephant  skins,  or 
rather  perhaps  resembled  two  of  those  animals.  There  were  twelve  large 
bellows  and  fifteen  brass  pipes.  The  two  animals  were  said  to  represent 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments — the  pipes  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and 
the  bellows  the  twelve  apostles.  Ihe  particulars  of  its  construction  are 
not  known. 

Organs  were  used  more  or  less  throughout  the  dark  ages,  during  which 
several  were  brought  into  Europe  from  the  East. 

In  757,  the  Greek  emperor  Constantino  sent  two  organs  to  Pepin,  king 
of  France.  Mezcray  says,  they  were  the  first  seen  in  that  country. 
Another  was  sent  from  Constantinople  to  Charlemagne  in  812 ;  but  nothing 
is  known  of  their  construction,  except  that  the  last  imitated  the  sounds  of 
thunder,  the  lyre  and  cymbal. 

In  the  ninth  century,  Louis  Debonnaire  had  a  water-organ  made  for  his 
palace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  a  Venetian  priest  named  George.  Another 
organ,  in  which  water  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  employed,  he  erected 
in  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city,  and  its  sounds  are  said  to  have  been  so 
ravishingf,  that  a  woman  died  in  ecstacy  under  their  influence. — (See  Pre- 
fiice  to  L'Art  du  Facteur  D'Orgues ;  Arts  et  Meti<}reR,  folio  edit.  1778.) 

At  page  401,  we  mentioned  an  organ  made  by  Gorbert,  in  which  steam 
was  employed  instead  of  air. 

We  find,  says  Fosbroke.  organs  with  pipes  of  box-wood,  of  gold,  and 
organs  of  alabaster  and  glass ;  and  some  placed  on  with  warm  water. 
Brass  pipes  and  bellows  are  mentioned  by  William  of  Malmsbury.  "  The 
monks  of  Italy,  of  the  orders  devoted  to  manual  labor,  applied  themselves 
to  the  fabrication  of  organs ;  and  in  the  tenth  century,  a  maker  was  sent 
into  France,  whence  they  insensibly  spread  over  all  the  western  churches." 

Of  modem  hydraulic  organs  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  Several  have 
been  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Fountains.  They  have  become  nearly 
•xcioct.  See  Kircher's  Musurgia  Universalis,  Fludd's  Simia,  Decaus' 
VoidUe  Movemonli  \  MiMon,  BlainviUe,  Brevil,  «sui  Sa^i&s»?%*1tv«^ 
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The  old  RegaL^  a  diminutive  species  of  organ,  still  used  in  some  pans 
of  Europe,  was  sometimes  acted  on  by  water ;  at  least  so  it  would  seem 
from  a  remark  of  Lord  Bacon  in  His  Sylva.  Speaking  of  music,  be  par- 
dcularizes  the  tones  from  the  percussion  of  meiah,  as  in  bells— of  air,  as 
in  the  voice  while  singing,  in  whistles,  organs,  and  stringed  instruments—* 
**  and  of  tpoier,  as  in  the  nightingale  pipes  of  regalf^,  or  organs,  and  other 
hydraulics,  which  the  ancients  had,  ana  Nero  did  so  much  esteeme,  bat 
are  now  lost." — Cent,  ii,  102. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

■■err  Lbaox  Lead  ••rljr  knowD— Roman  pif  lead— Ancient  naea  of  load— Leaden  aad  Iroo 
Cwlinf  sheet  lead — Solder — Leaden  iKMtlit — RooA  covered  with  lead — Invention  of  rolled  lowl — Lead 
•heathiaf  .  Lbaocn  TiPSf :  Of  great  antiquity — Made  from  ehect  lead  bjr  the  Bomane  Ordinance  ef 
Jaetinian  -Leaden  pipe*  in  Spain  in  the  ninth  century — Damatcua— Leather  pipe*— Modem  iroo  pipea 
»4ovention  of  caat  leaden  pipes— Another  plan  in  France-^oiuta  united  without  aolder — Invention  of 
drawn  leaden  pipee — Burr**  mode  of  making  leaden  pipee— Antiquity  of  window  lead— Wnter  ii^nred 
bypassing  through  leaden  pipes— Tinned  pipes.  Valvbs:  Their  antiquity  and  variety — Nnrembeig 
•agtneers.  Cocks:  Of  great  variety  and  materials  in  ancient  times— HorapoUo— Cocks  attached  to  the 
Inver  of  brass  and  the  brasen  sea — Also  to  gtrfden  and  silver  cisterns  in  the  temple  at  Delphi— Fonnd  in 
Japanese  baths — Figure  of  an  ancient  bronse  cock — Superior  in  its  eonstmction  to  modem  ooee— Cock 
ftom  a  Roman  fountain— Numbers  found  at  Pompeii— SUver  pipes  and  cocks  in  Roman  baths— Golden 
and  silver  pipes  and  cocks  in  Peravian  baths— Sliding  cocks  by  the  author.  Watbr-Clossts  .  01 
HBcieot  date— Common  in  the  East    Traps  for  drains,  Ac 

A  PEW  subordinate  inventions,  but  such  as  are  of  some  importance  in 
practical  hydraulics  have  been  reserved  for  this  chapter,  viz  :  sheet  lead, 
pipes,  valves  and  cocks,  water-closets  and  traps. 

Lead  was  probably  worked  before  any  other  metal.  Its  ores  abound 
in  most  countries,  and  frequently  reach  to  the  surface  ;  they  are  easily 
reduced ;  the  metal  fuses  at  a  low  temperature  ;  it  is  soft  and  exceedingly 
plastic.  Lead  is  mentioned  as  common  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  it 
was  among  the  spoils  taken  by  the  Israelites  from  the  Midianites,  and 
articles  made  of  it  were  ordered  to  be  melted  up.  The  Phenicians  ex- 
ported tin  and  lead  from  Britain.  Both  are  enumerated  in  the  graphic 
account  of  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  in  the  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  The 
Romans  worked  lead  mines  in  France,  Spain  and  Britain  ;  Pliny  says, 
those  in  the  former  countries  were  deep  and  the  metal  procured  with 
difficulty;  but  in  Britain  it  was  abundant,  and  *'  runneth  ebb  in  the  upper- 
most coat  of  the  ground."  Several  Roman  mining  tools  and  pigs  of  lead 
have  been  found  m  England.  In  1741,  two  pigs  were  dug  up  in  York- 
shire. Their  form  was  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Missouri  lead  is  cast, 
but  more  than  twice  the  weight.  Each  weighed  150  lb.  and  was  inscribed 
in  raised  letters  with  the  name  of  the  reigning  emperor,  Domitian. — (Phil. 
Trans.  Abrid.  ix,  420.) 

The  uses  to  which  lead  was  put  by  the  ancients  were  much  the  same  as 
at  present.  The  fishermen  of  Egypt  sunk  their  nets  with  it  just  as  ours 
do.  A  portion  of  a  net  with  "  sinkers'*  attached  is  preserved  in  the  Berlin 
Museum.  Leaden  statues  are  ancient.  There  was  one  of  Mamurius  at 
Rome.     They  probably  preceded  those  of  bronze,  and  perhaps  formed 

£art  of  the  spoil  of  the  Midianites  mentioned  above.     The  Romans  had 
mden  coffins ;  a  device  adopted  mot«  ot  lati  in  all  sget.    Doable  leaden 
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cofiins  (observes  Fosbroke)  occur  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  era,  not  made  of 
plain  lead,  bul  folded  in  a  very  carious  and  handsome  manner.  For  the 
mode  of  making  coffins  and  their  singular  forms,  consult  L'Art  du  Plom- 
bier.  Arts  et  M^lleres,  tome  xiii,  a  Neuchatel,  1781.' 

The  art  of  casting  lead  into  sheets  on  beds  of  sand,  as  now  practised  by 
plumbers,  is  of  immense  antiquity.  The  terraces  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
naii^lng  gardens  were  covered  with  sheets  of  lead  soldered  together,  to 
retain  moisture  in  the  soil.  The  composition  of  ancient  solder  for  lead« 
we  know  from  Pliny,  was  the  same  as  ours.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
art  of  uniting  lead  by  "  burning,"  that  is,  by  fusing  two  edges  together 
(without  solder)  was  known.  Pliny  says,  *'  two  pieces  of  lead  cannot 
possibly  be  soldered  without  tin  glass."  Either  therefore  the  ancienta 
had  not  the  art  of  "  burning"  pieces  of  lead  together,  or  Pliny  was  not 
aware  of  it. 

Tablets  of  lead  were  anciently  used  to  write  on.  Job  alludes  to  them. 
Bor>ks  composed  of  leaden  leaves  are  figured  by  Montfaucon.  To  such 
tablets,  we  presume,  Pliny  refers,  when  he  speaks  of  lead  "  driven  with 
the  hammer  into  thin  plates  and  leaves." — (Nat  Hist,  xxxiv,  17.) 

The  employment  of  sheet  lead  as  a  covering  for  roofs  ascends  to  the 
earliest  ages  in  the  East.  It  is  still  extensively  used  there.  Tavemier* 
in  speaking  of  the  mosques  at  Aleppo,  says  their  domes  were  covered 
with  lead,  and  so  was  the  roof  of  the  great  hall  of  the  Divan  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  mentions  an  inn  or  caravansary,  the  roof  of  which  was  covered 
with  the  same  metal.  Henry  Blount,  who  traveled  in  Eeypt  and  Turkey 
in  1634,  found  the  roofs  of  the  mosques  and  seraglios  at  Adrianople  covered 
with  lead.  Count  Caylus  mentions  ancient  sheet  lead  half  a  line  thick 
taken  from  the  inner  dome  of  the  Pantheon.  Gregory  of  Tours  describes 
an  old  temple  of  the  Gauls,  which  was  extant  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Valerian,  and  had  a  l<%den  roof.  (Montfauc.  Supp.)  Paulinus  built  a 
church  at  Catarick,  Eng.  which  was  burnt  by  the  Pagans  ;  he  built  another 
of  wood,  which  was  the  mother  church  of  British  Christianity,  "  and  en- 
closed the  whole  building  with  a  covering  of  lead."  The  churches  and 
castles  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages  were  almost  uniformly  covered  with 
this  metal.  In  a  statute  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
land, (A.  D.  1276,)  to  ascertain  the  value  of  real  estate,  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  visit  *'  castles,  and  also  other  buildings  compassed  about 
with  ditches  [to  determine]  what  the  walls,  buildings,  timber,  stone,  lead^ 
and  other  manner  of  covering  is  worth." — (Statutes  at  large.) 

Leaden  seals  on  woolen  cloth  were  used  in  Henry  IV.'s  reig^. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  process 
of  forming  lead  into  sheets  by  passing  it  between  rollers.  If  they  were, 
the  art,  like  many  others,  became  lost,  and  was  not  revived  till  the  17th 
century.  A  close  examination  of  specimens  of  ancient  sheet  lead  might 
determine  the  question. 

Rolling  or  "  milling"  of  lead  was  invented  by  Mr.  Thos.  Hale,  in  1670, 
about  which  time  the  6rst  mill  was  erected  at  Deptford.  The  inventor 
met  with  violent  opposition  from  shipwrights,  because  the  lead,  from  its 
smooth  surface,  uniformity  of  thickness,  and  low  price,  beffan  to  be  gene- 
rally adopted  for  sheathing  vessels,  in  place  of  the  old  wooden  and  leather 
sheathing.     And  as  it  was  used  also  for  gutters  and  roofs  of  houses,  '*  the 

*  AboQt  twenty  yean  ago  iron  coffins  were  introduced  in  England  and  secnred  by 
patent ;  but  they  were  not  then  by  any  means  a  new  thing  under  the  lan  :  for  the  Pap> 
■eei  of  India  for  nges  buried  their  dead  in  them.  *'  Ces  idolalres  adorent  le  feu  comme 
une  divinity,  considerant  le  hois  comme  ml  viande  ;  d'oA  il  vient  qu'iis  ne  mettent  pas 
leoffs  morts  daas  las  cereneils  de  boii,  inoif  d§for"'^C,  Antiqaaire,  iii.  646.) 
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plombers  were  as  industrioas  as  the  shipwriglits  to  decry  the  lead  ;**  hot 
finding  their  opposition  in  a  great  measure  fruitless,  "  some  of  them  now 
began  to  cnr  it  up,  and  have  set  up  engines  to  mill  it  themselves.*'— 
(Collier's  Diet.  Art.  England.) 

A  paper  in  the  Phil.  Transactions,  1674,  erroneously  attributes  the  in- 
Tention  to  Sir  Philip  Howard  and  Major  Watson.  These  gentlemen  were 
associated  with  Hale  in  the  patent,  and  merely  contributed  their  in- 
fluence to  introduce  the  new  manufacture,  especially  to  sheathe  the  pub- 
lic ships.  (Abrid.  i,  596.)  The  large  ship  built  by  Archimedes  was 
sheathed  with  lead. 

Pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water  have  been  made  of  earthenware, 
stone,  wood  and  leather,  but  more  generally  of  lead  and  copper.  Lteadtm 
fnpes  extend  back  to  the  dawn  of  history.  They  were  more  or  less  com- 
mon in  all  the  celebrated  nations  of  old.  In  the  old  cities  of  Asia,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Syria,  &c.  they  were  employed  to  convey  water  wherever  the 
pressure  was  too  great  to  be  sustained  by  those  of  earthenware.  The 
same  practice  is  still  followed  :  thus  in  Aleppo,  both  leaden  pipes,  and 
those  of  stoneware  are  used,  and  in  all  probability  just  as  they  were  when 
this  city  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Bercsa,  and  to  the  Jews  in  David's 
time  as  Zobah.  Archimedes  used  pines  of  lead,  to  distribute  water 
by  engines  in  the  large  ship  built  for  Hiero ;  and  the  same  kind  were 
doubtless  employed  in  conveying  water  to  the  different  terraces  of  the 
famous  gardens  of  Babylon.  The  great  elevation  to  which  the  fluid  was 
raised  would  render  earthenware  or  wooden  pipes  entirely  inapplicable. 

We  have  no  information  respecting  the  mode  of  making  leaden  pipes 
previous  to  the  Roman  era ;  but  as  that  people  adopted  the  arts  and  cus- 
toms of  older  nations,  we  may  be  assured  that  their  tubes,  as  well  as  their 
pumps  and  other  engines,  were  mere  copies  of  those  made  by  the  plumbers 
of  Bjibylon  and  Athens,  Egypt  and  Tyre.  All  ancient  pipes  yet  dis- 
covered are  said  to  have  been  made  from  sheet  lead  ;  viz  :  strips  of  suffi- 
cient width  folded  into  tubes  and  the  edges  united  by  solder.  We  learn 
from  Vitruvius  that  Roman  plumbers  generally  made  them  in  ten  feet 
lengths,  the  thickness  of  the  metal  being  proportioned  to  their  bore,  accord- 
ing to  a  rule  which  he  gives  in  book  viii,  cap,  7.  of  his  Architecture. 
Large  quantities  of  Roman  leaden  pipes  have  been  found  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  varying  in  their  bore  from  one  to  twelve  inches.  Some  of 
them  are  very  irregularly  formed,  their  section  being  rather  egg-shaped 
than  circular.  Montfaucon  has  engraved  several  specimens.  On  large  ones 
belonging  to  the  public,  the  name  of  the  consul  under  whom  they  were 
laid  was  cast  upon  them.  Others  that  supplied  the  baths  of  wealthy  indi- 
viduals have  the  owners'  names ;  and  sometimes  the  maker's  name  was 
cast  on  them.  Of  small  leaden  pipes,  Frontinus  mentions  13,594  of  one 
inch  bore  that  drew  water  from  one  of  the  aqueducts.  Pompeii  was  but 
a  small  provincial  town,  of  which  not  more  than  one-third  has  been  ex- 
plored, and  yet  a  great  many  tons  of  pipes  have  been  found.  The  con- 
sumption of  lead  for  pipes  must  have  been  enormous  in  old  Rome,  not 
only  from  their  great  number,  but  on  account  of  the  large  dimensions  of 
the  principal  ones.  Pliny  might  well  observe,  "  Lead  is  much  used  with 
us  for  sheets  to  make  conduit  pipes." — (xxxiv,  cap.  17.) 

An  ordinance  of  Justinian  respecting  a  bagnio  erected  at  Constantinople 
by  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  is  extant :  "  Our  imperial  w^ill  and 
pleasure  is,  that  the  leaden  pipes  conducting  the  water  to  the  Achillean 
bagnio,  contrived  by  your  wisdom,  and  purchased  by  your  munificence, 
be  under  the  same  regulations  and  management  as  have  been  appointed 
'n  the  like  cases  ;  and  that  the  said  pipes  shall  only  supply  tuoh  tmgmxm 


and  nymplisBa  as  you  shall  think  fit,"  &c.  Constantinople  has  for  ages 
been  supplied  with  water  through  leaden  pipes.  The  Son-terasi  or  water 
towers,  are  mere  contrivances  to  facilitate  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
fluid  through  pipes. 

Leaden  pipes  have  been  uninterruptedly  employed  in  some  or  other  of 
European  cities  since  the  fall  of  the  empire.  In  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  water  was  conveyed  by  them  to  supply  Cofdorva,  in  Spain,  under 
the  Caliph  Abdulrahman  II.  who  also  caused  that  ci^  to  be  paved.  This 
is  the  oldest  pavement  on  record  in  modem  cities,  benjamin  of  Tudela, 
who  visited  Damascus  in  the  12th  century,  says,  the  river  Pkarpar  (see 
2  Rines,  chap,  v,)  slide th  by  and  watereth  the  gardens ;  "  but  Abana  is 
more  familiar  and  entereth  the  citie,  yea,  by  helpe  of  art  in  conduits  [pipes] 
visiteth  their  private  houses." — (Purchas'  Pilg^m.) 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island  Arados  ineeniously  obtained  fresh 
water  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They  sunk  down  over  the  sprinff  a 
large  bell  of  lead,  to  the  upper  part  of  which  was  attached  a  pipe  of  leather 
that  conveyed  the  fluid  to  the  surface.— (Pliny,  v,  31.) 

Some  of  the  Roman  earthenware  pipes  were  made  to  screw  into  each 
other.  Old  leaden  pipes  laid,  A.  D.  1236,  to  supply  London,  are  men- 
tioned at  page  294.  Most  modern  pipes  of  large  bore  are  now  made 
of  cast  iron.  The  largest  sizes  now  laying  to  supply  this  city,  are  nine 
feet  in  length,  three  feet  internal  diameter,  and  weigh  from  3500  to  3800 
pounds. 

The  first  improvement  on  the  ancient  mode  of  making  leaden  pipes  was 
matured  in  England  in  1539.  It  consisted  in  coating  them  complete  in 
short  lengths,  in  molds  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position.  After  a  number 
were  cast,  they  were  united  to  each  other  in  a  separate  mold,  by  pouring 
hot  metal  over  the  ends  until  they  run  together.  The  device  for  *'  burn- 
ing" er  melting  the  ends  was  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  such  pipes  are 
still  made  to  some  extent  in  Europe.  In  the  30th  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
(observes  Baker  in  his  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England,)  "  the  manner 
of  casting  pipes  of  lead  for  conveyance  of  water  under  ground  without 
using  of  soder,  was  first  invented  by  Robert  Brocke,  clerk,  one  of  the 
king's  chaplains,  a  profitable  invention  ;  for  by  this,  two  men  and  a  boy 
will  do  more  in  one  day,  then  could  have  been  done  before  by  many  men 
in  many  days.  Robert  Cooper,  goldsmith,  was  the  first  that  made  the 
instniments  and  put  this  invention  in  practice."— -(Edit,  of  1665,  p.  317.) 

Five  years  afterwards,  Ralph  Hage  and  Peter  Bawde  made  the  first 
articles  o£raat  iron  in  England. — (Ibid.) 

In  the  reign  o£  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  native  of  St.  G«rmain,  devisea 
another  mode  of  casting  pipes  and  burning  them  together.  The  mold  was 
used  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  metal  poured  in  at  one  end.  When 
a  pipe  was  cast,  it  was  not  drawn  entirely  out  of  the  mold,  but  one  or  twp 
inches  were  left  near  the  spout  where  the  metal  entered,  so  that  when 
another  length  was  cast,  the  hot  metal  running  over  the  end  of  the  pre- 
▼ious  pipe  fused  it,  and  both  became  as  one.  The  tube  was  then  drawn 
nearly  out  and  another  one  cast  and  united  to  it  in  like  manner,  and  so 
on  till  any  required  length  was  attained.— (See  Planche,  vii.  L'Art  da 
Plombier  in  Arts  et  Mdtieres.) 

Sometimes  pipes  formed  of  sheet  lead  have  their  seams  united  by 
''burning.''  A  strip  of  pasteboard  is  packed  against  the  inside  of  the 
seam,  and  the  tul)e  (if  small)  filled  with  sand  ;  the  edges  are  then  melted 
with  a  soldering  iron,  and  the  deficiency  made  up  with  a  bar  of  lead,  in 
the  same  way  as  when  a  bar  of  solder  is  used.  The  old  mode  of  burning 
these  teams  was  by  poaring  hot  lead  upon  them«  and  ^nermlhf  a.  ^^toi^fB^' 
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tion  of  metal  was  left  along  tlie  seam.  The  ancient  pipes  figored  hj 
Montfaucon  have  a  similar  projection. 

The  plan  of  drawing  leaden  pipes  through  dies  like  hollow  wire  was 
first  proposed  by  M.  Dalesme,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Scitmces,  in  1705.  It  was  subsequently  brought  forward  by  M.  Fayolle 
in  1728;  but  it  was  not  till  1790  that  such  pipes  were  made.  In  that  year, 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  celebrated  English  iron  master,  took  out  a  patent  for 
drawing  them,  since  which  period  they  have  become  general  in  England, 
France,  and  the  U.  States. — (See  Reper.  of  Arts,  1st  series,  vol.  xvi.) 

In  1820,  a  singular  mode  of  making  leaden  pipes  was  patented  in  Eng- 
land by  Mr.  T.  Hurr.  A  large  and  very  strone  cast  iron  cylinder,  in  which 
a  metallic  piston  is  made  to  work,  is  secured  in  a  vertical  position.  To 
the  underside  of  the  piston  a  strong  iron  rod  is  fixed,  its  lower  end  being 
cut  into  a  screw  or  formed  into  a  rack  for  the  convenience  of  forcing  the 
piston  up,  either  by  means  of  a  steam  engine  or  any  other  suitable  first 
mover.  To  the  upper  side  of  the  piston  if  secured  a  polished  cylindrical 
rod,  rather  longer  than  the  cylinder,  and  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  bore 
of  the  pipe.  The  cylinder  forms  a  mold  in  which  the  pipe  is  first  cast, 
and  this  rod  is  the  core.  The  bottom  of  the  cylinder  may  be  open ;  but 
the  top  is  strongly  closed,  with  the  exception  of  a  circular  and  polished 
opening  at  the  centre,  of  a  size  equal  to  the  external  diameter  of  the  pipe. 
Suppose  the  piston  now  drawn  down  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
the  upper  end  of  the  polished  rod  will  stand  a  little  above  the  circular 
opening,  and  an  annular  space  will  be  left  between  them  equal  to  the 
required  thickness  of  the  tube.  The  cylinder  is  then  to  be  filled  with 
fused  lead  through  an  opening  at  the  top,  (which  is  to  be  stopped  up  by 
a  screw-plug  or  any  other  device,)  and  as  soon  as  the  metal  begins  to 
assume  the  solid  state,  the  piston  is  slowly  raised  ;  this  necessarily  forces 
tho  lead  through  the  annular  space  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  which  is  then 
wound  on  a  reel  as  fast  as  formed. 

Various  cylinders  are  employed  according  to  the  different  sized  tubes. 
For  half  inch  pipe,  one  18  inches  long,  six  or  seven  inches  internal  diame- 
ter, and  tho  sides  three  or  four  inches  thick  would  be  required.  Plates 
with  openings  of  different  sizes  may  be  adapted  to  one  cylinder.  They 
may  he  made  to  slide  in  recesses  cast  in  the  top. 

This  mode  of  forming  leaden  tubes  is  the  same  in  principle  as  that  by 
which  some  of  earthenware  have  been  made  :  the  clay  being  put  into  a 
souare  and  close  trunk,  is  forced  by  a  piston  through  an  annular  space, 
adapted  to  the  thickness  and  bore  of  the  tubes  required.  At  first  sight 
the  process  appears  difficult  It  also  seems  strange  that  solid  lead  can 
thus  be  squeezed  through  an  aperture  into  the  form  of  a  tube ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  metal  is  extremely  soft  when  heated  to  near  the 
fusing  point;  and  that  the  mode  only  differs  from  that  of  making  clay 
pipes  in  requiring  a  greater  force.  Tubes  made  in  this  way  are  in  general 
more  solid  than  others.  This  arises  from  the  large  body  of  metal  of  which 
they  are  formed  being  poured  while  very  hot  into  the  cylinder,  so  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  flaws  or  fissures.  These  pipes  may  also  be  made 
in  much  greater  lengths  than  bv  any  other  plan.  A  manufactory  of  them 
has  recently  been  established  in  Philadelphia. — (See  Repertory  of  Arts, 
for  1820,  vol.  xli.  p.  267.) 

From  the  quantities  of  pipes  used  of  old,  it  appears  singular  that  the 
art  of  drawing  them  was  not  discovered,  especially  as  the  Tire-Plomb  or 
glazier's  vise  lor  drawing  "  window  lead"  is  of  ancient  date — a  most  beau- 
tiful machine,  and  one  far  more  ingenious  and  interesting  than  the  draw- 
bench  ;  one  too  by  which  lead  is  worked  at  a  single  operation  into  very 
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difficult  forms,  and  such  as  require  the  metal  of  different  thickness  in  tha 
same  piece.*— (See  L'Art  du  Vitrier,  pi.  v,  Arts  et  Mdtieres.) 

It  has  long  been  known  that  water  conveyed  through  leaden  pipes  be- 
comes  more  or  less  imprrynated  with  a  poisonous  solution  of  that  metal ; 
a  fact  of  which  the  ancients  were  fully  aware,  and  which  made  them  very 
scrupulous  in  using  it  for  purposes  of  domestic  economy.  Hippocrates 
and  Galen  denounced  its  employment  both  for  cisterns  to  contain,  and 
tubes  through  which  to  conduct  water.  Ancient  architects  were  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  thus  Vitruvius  observes,  that  water  drawn  from  leaden  tubes  is 
very  pernicious,  and  adds,  "  we  should  not,  therefore,  conduct  water  in 
pipes  of  lead  if  we  would  have  it  wholesome."  The  Medical  Transactions 
of  modern  times,  and  works  on  mineral  poisons  abound  with  examples  of 
the  fatal  effects  of  drinking  water  fi*om  reservoirs  and  pipes  of  this  metal. 

Several  modes  have  been  devised  to  render  leaden  pipes  innoxious.  In 
1804,  an  English  patent  was  obtained  for  coating  their  interior  surfaces 
with  tin.  This  was  effected  in  the  following  manner : — Suppose  a  work- 
man engaged  in  making  tubes  of  half  an  inch  bore ;  he  first  pours  lead  into 
an  iron  mold  and  forms  a  pipe  two  feet  long,  an  inch  thick,  and  nearly  an 
inch  in  the  bore  :  as  soon  as  the  lead  poured  in  becomes  solid,  he  with- 
draws the  steel  mandril  which  formed  the  interior  of  the  tube,  throws  in 
a  little  rosin  dust,  and  inserts  a  half  inch  mandril,  between  which  and  the 
inside  of  the  tube  a  certain  space  is  left.  Into  this  space  he  then  pours 
melted  tin,  which  as  it  collects  below,  causes  the  rosin  to  float  on  its  sur- 
face, as  it  rises  to  the  top,  and  lubricates  the  hot  sides  of  the  leaden  tube. 
Both  metals  thus  become  united,  and  when  the  tin  becomes  solid  the  man- 
dril is  taken  out ;  and  the  tube,  thus  plated  with  tin,  is  passed  to  the  draw- 
bench,  and  drawn  out  to  the  required  length  like  an  ordinary  leaden  lube. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  making  the  tin  unite  uniformly  to  the  lead,  and 
when  this  does  not  take  place  the  pipes  are  apt  to  be  broken  in  drawing ; 
for  as  the  two  metals  do  not  stretch  equally,  tne  thin  lining  of  tin  is  pulled 
apart ;  and  if  the  lead  does  not  separate  at  the  same  place,  its  surface  is 
exposed,  and  the  strength  of  the  tube  greatly  diminished  at  sucli  places.—* 
(Repertory  of  Arts,  2d  series,  vol.  v.) 

In  1820  another  English  patent  was  issued  for  a  similar  plan,  the  dif* 
ference  consisting  chiefly  in  a  mode  of  better  securing  the  union  of  the  tin 
with  the  lead. — Ibid.  vol.  xxxviii. 

In  1832,  the  author  of  this  volume  took  out  a  patent  for  coating  leaden 
pipes  with  tin,  by  passing  them,  after  being  drawn  and  otherwise  flnished, 
through  a  bath  of  the  fluid  metal.  As  there  is  a  diff*erence  in  the  fusing 
points  of  tin  and  lead  of  about  200^  Fahrenheit,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
process.  By  this  plan  tubes  are  effectually  tinned  both  inside  and  out,  and 
any  imperfections  or  fissures  are  soldered  up.  The  operation  is  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  the  expense  trifling.  The  process  is  patented  in  England, 
where  the  tubes  are,  we  believe,  more  extensively  used  than  in  this  coun* 
try. — (See  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  November,  1832,  and 
May.  1835.) 

Valves  and  Ck>cks  are  too  essential  to  hydraulic  engines  to  be  omitted 
in  this  work.  The  principle  of  the  valve  has  always  been  in  use  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  Doors  are  valves,  and  were  so  named  by  the  ancients. 
Those  of  the  private  apartments  of  Juno  were  contrived  by  Vulcan  to  close 
of  themselves.     Thus  Homer  sings  : 

*  In  one  of  the  apartments  of  a  villa  at  Pompeii,  there  was  a  large  glazed  bow-win 
dow.    The  glaas  wan  thick,  tinged  with  green,  and  "  set  in  Uad  like  a  modem  casement," 
'—(See  Encjrc  Antiq.  pp.  57,  396.) 
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Toached  with  the  eeeret  key,  the  doors  unfold ; 

8elf-€hMed  behind  her  shut  the  vaWes  of  gold.*  Uimd,  liv. 

It  is  probable  that  all  valves  were  originally  in  the  form  of  doors  ;  that 
is,  mere  flaps  or  clacks  moving  on  a  hinge,  and  either  laying  horizontally 
like  a  trap-door,  inclined  like  some  of  our  cellar  doors,  opening  vertically 
as  an  ordinary  door,  or  suspended  by  hinges  from  the  upper  edge  ;  and 
sometimes  they  consisted  of  two  leaves  like  folding  doors.  Examples  of 
all  these  are  still  common.  Isis  was  represented  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
with  "  the  key  of  the  sluices  of  the  Nile*'  in  her  hand  ;  the  instrument  by 
which  the  doors  or  valves,  like  the  locks  in  our  canals  were  opened  and 
closed. 

The  most  anci-^nt  musical  wind  instruments  known  in  the  Eastern  world 
are  provided  w*th  valves,  as  die  primitive  bag-pipes,  and  the  Chinese 
variation  of  this  instrument,  which  Toreen  describes  as  consisting  of  **  a 
hemisphere  to  which  thirteen  or  fourteen  pipes  are  applied,  and  catching 
the  air  blown  into  it  by  valves."  The  pastoral  flute  of  Pan,  from  its 
expressing  thirty-two  parts,  he  supposes  to  have  been  of  a  similar  con- 
struction. (Osbeck's  Voyage,  ii,  248.)  Valves  were  of  course  employed 
in  the  organs  of  Jubal,  as  well  as  in  the  bellows  belonging  to  his  celebrated 
brother  and  other  antediluvian  blacksmiths.  The  ninth  problem  of  the 
Spiritalia  relates  to  valves.  Conical  metallic  valves  were  used  by  Ctesi- 
bius  in  the  construction  of  clepsydras.  In  most  of  the  old  representations 
of  pumps,  flaps  of  leather,  loaded  and  stiffened  with  pieces  of  wood  or 
lead  are  figured.  Agricola  has  given  figures  of  no  other.  These  clacks, 
as  they  are  named,  are  in  most  cases  preferable  to  the  most  perfect  spheri- 
cal or  conical  valves  of  metal :  the  smallest  particle  of  sand  adhering  to  these 
makes  them  leak  ;  besides  which,  they  are  liable  to  stick.  We  have  known 
them  replaced  with  common  clacks.  Amontons,  in  experimenting  with 
a  forcing  pump,  found  the  valves,  which  were  of  highly  polished  metal 
and  well  fitted,  adhere  so  strongly  to  their  seats,  that  he  had  to  substitute 
leather  clacks  for  them. 

The  spindle  valve,  or  such  as  have  a  long  shank  to  prevent  their  rising 
too  high,  and  guiding  them  when  descending,  is  said  to  be  of  French 
orip;in. 

We  have  sometimes  used  a  simple  valve  on  the  lower  box  of  a  pump. 
It  consisted  of  a  short  pipe  of  thin  and  very  soft  leather  secured  to  the 
upper  side  of  the  box.  When  the  sucker  was  raised,  the  water  rushed 
through  this  pipe,  and  when  the  stroke  ceased,  it  was  instantly  collapsed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  above  it,  and  then  fell  down  on  one  side  of 
the  box. 

Cocks  are  a  species  of  valve,  but  not  self-acting  like  the  latter.  In 
pumps  and  bellows  the  momentum  of  the  entering  fluids  opens  the  valves, 


*  Doors  opened  and  closed  by  secret  machinery  were  formerly  much  in  vociie.  Heron 
made  those  of  a  temple  thus  lo  act.  Vitriiviiis  speaks  of  doors  tliat  closed  by  themselves, 
(and  when  opened,  rose  sufficiently  high  to  clear  the  carpet.)  In  the  old  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, the  gate*  were  moved  by  concealed  mechanism  to  prevent  a  surprise.  Those  at 
Augsburg  were  famous.  A  single  person  only  could  enter  at  a  lime,  and  he  was  inclosed 
between  two  gates  till  the  object  of  his  visit  was  ascertained.  As  soon  as  he  approached 
the  first  one,  it  opened  of  itself,  he  entered,  "  and  it  closed  npon  his  heels."  On  reach- 
ing  the  eecond  it  acted  in  like  manner.     During  these  operations,  the  visitor  saw  no 

Serson,  although  he  was  exposed  lo  the  scrutiny  of  officers  within.  The  magistrates  of 
furemburg,  desiring  to  have  a  gate  of  the  same  kind  for  the  security  of  their  city,  sent 
■omti  engineers  to  take  a  model ;  but  after  several  examinations,  they  returned  home 
and  reported  "that  withont  pnlling  down  the  walls,  and  all  the  masonry,  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  BeefaeM  himself  to  find  oat  how  it  was  contrived,  or  to  make  one  like  it 
in  a  thousand  years."— (BkinvilJe's  Travels,  i,  250.) 
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whilcf  their  own  weight  serves  to  close  them  ;  but  in  ordinary  cocks,  the 
plugs  must  be  turned  by  some  external  force.  Cocks  of  wood,  brass,  and 
other  metals,  and  made  on  the  principle  of  those  now  in  use  are  extremely 
ancient.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  ancient  modifications  both  of  valve 
and  plug  cocks  were  quite  as  numerous  as  modern  ones.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Greeks,  Romans  (and  most  probably  the  Babylonians  and  Egyp- 
tians also)  had  far  richer  specimens  of  these  instruments,  both  as  regards 
the  material  and  workmanship  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  modern  days. 

Horus  Apollo,  or  Hnrapollo,  an  Egyptian  of  the  fourth  century,  wrote 
a  work  "  Concerning  the  Hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,"  and  he  informs 
us  that  the  priests  gave  the  form  of  a  lion  to  "  the  mouths  and  stops  [cocks] 
of  consecrated  fountains,''  because  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  occurred 
when  the  sun  was  in  Leo. — (Encyc.  Anti.  i,  185,  note.) 

The  contents  of  those  enormous  metallic  vases  mentioned  in  both  sacred 
and  profane  history,  were  undoubtedly  discharged  through  cocks,  although 
these  are  not  always  indicated  :  as  the  laver  of  brass  made  by  Bezaleel 
out  of  the  mirrors  of  the  Israelitish  women  :  the  brazen  sea  also,  which 
was  cast  by  a  Tyrian  brass-founder  for  Solomon.  This  unrivaled  vase 
was,  according  to  Josephus,  of  an  hemispherical  form.  It  was  sixteen 
feet  in  diameter  and  between  eight  and  nine  in  depth  ;  "  an  hand-breadth" 
in  thickness,  and  contained  about  15,000  gallons.  The  brim  was  wrought 
like  the  brim  of  a  cup,  with  flowers  of  lilies ;  "  and  under  the  brim  of  it 
round  about,  there  were  knops  cast  in  two  rows  when  it  was  cast"  It 
was  supported  on  a  pedestal  which  rested  on  twelve  brazen  statues  of 
oxen,  from  whose  mouth  the  liquid  is  supposed  to  have  been  drawn. 
This  splendid  vessel  was  removed  from  off  the  statues  by  Ahaz — "he 
took  down  the  sea  from  off  the  brazen  oxen  that  were  under  it,  and  put  it 
upon  a  pavement  of  stones."  It  was  subsequently  carried  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

When  Sylla  pillaged  the  temple  of  Delphi,  he  found  a  vase  of  silver  so 
large  and  heavy  that  no  ordinary  carriage  could  support  it.  He  therefore 
had  it  cut  up.  (Plutarch  in  Sylla.)  Herodotus,  i,  51,  in  enumerating  the 
gifts  of  Croesus  to  the  same  temple,  mentions  a  cistern  of  gold,  and  one 
of  silver  of  immense  dimensions,  (perhaps  the  same  taken  by  Sylla,)  also 
silver  ca^ks  and  basins — that  these  had  cocks  is  certain,  for  he  observes 
that  a  statue  of  a  boy  was  attached  to  one  of  them,  and  the  water  was 
discharged  through  one  of  his  hands.  This  shows  how  variegated  were  the 
figures  and  orifices  of  ancient  cocks.  The  Japanese  indulge  a  similar  taste, 
and  have  doubtless  inherited  it  from  their  remote  progenitors.  Some 
of  their  bronze  idols  are  made  to  serve  as  Jhuntains,  and  the  water  issues 
from  fhe  Jingers  of  some,  while  others  hold  a  vase  from  which  it  flows,  as 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  designs  of  Oceanus  and  Neptune.  The  Dutch 
on  first  visiting  the  Japanese  found  the  baths  of  these  people  supplied 
with  cold  and  warm  water  by  means  of  pipes  "  and  copper  cocks."— 
(Montanus'  Japan,  translated  by  Ogiiby,  pp.  94,  279, 449,  and  Thunberg's 
Travels,  iii,  102.) 

Bronze  or  brass  cocks  were  as  common  in  old  Rome  and  probably  other 
ancient  cities,  as  they  are  in  any  modem  one.  The  immense  number  of 
pipes  that  conveyed  water  to  the  houses,  baths,  fountains,  he.  must  hare 
kept  a  great  number  of  founders  constantly  at  work  in  making  and  re- 
pairing them.  We  learn  from  Vitruvius  that  every  main  pipe  that  passed 
through  the  streets,  had  a  large  cock,  by  which  the  water  was  let  in  or 
excluded,  and  that  these  cocks  were  turned  as  similar  ones  now  are,  with 
an  iron  key.  Several  specimens  of  ancient  oocks  are  extant  Among 
tiiese,  a  very  large  one  discorered  id  the  rains  ^  a  tom^ilA  bfoil^  W^ 
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Tiberiu*  u  C»pri,  and  preiervod  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  U  not  dw 
lout  interesting.     No.  273  i»  a  figure  of  it.     The  plug  has  become  by 

'—moveable,  and  haviug  been  abut 

i9t  used,  tbe  water  within  it  is 
iGned.  This  is  made  evident, 
:n  two  men  raise  tbe  cock,  the 
ing  sound  of  ibe  fluid  ia  distinctly 


This  cock  was  found  attached  to  i 
reservoir,  but  in  what  manner  it  was  con- 
nected we  know  not — by  solder  1  screws  t 
— particulars  that  cannot  be  determined 
hy  the  sketch.  Had  we  an  opportunity 
of  examining  it  we  would  enJeaTor  to 
eight,  dimensions,  Jcc. — whetherihe  substance  of  the  plugand 
chamber  are  the  same,  and  if  the  former  is  secured  in  the  latter  by  slightly 
riveting  itd  lower  edge,  as  in  our  small  cocks,  or  by  a  washer  and  screw 

The  muiie  of  forming  the  handle,  or  that  part  by  which  the  plug  is 
turned,  in  a  separate  piece  from  the  latter,  is  decidedly  superior  to  the 
common  pi'nciice  of  casting  both  in  one  piece.  It  is  a  common  occurrence 
to  throw  aside  a  cock  and  replace  il  with  a  new  one,  simply  because  this 
part  has  lieen  broken  from  the  plug,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  replacing 
the  latter  with  it.  Now  this  would  never  occur  if  cocks  were  made  like 
this  ancient  one,  for  the  part  alluded  to  might  be  renewed  with  the  same 
facility  as  the  key  of  a  door  or  the  handle  of  a  hammer.  The  mode  of 
attaching  this  part  to  the  plug  by  sliding  it  between  two  dove-taiUd  groovet. 

In  B.  great  portion  of  modem  cocks  the  area  of  the  opening  through  the 
plug  seldom  exceeds  one  half  of  that  through  the  chamber  ;  but  in  the 
above  one,  the  chamber  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow  a  uniform  passage- 
way throughout. 

The  modern  name  of  these  instruments  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  fram 
their  having  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  male  of  the  domestic  fowl ; 
hence  weather-cock,  the  cock  of  a  gun,  &c. 

The  luxury  of  the  Romans  under  the  empire  led  them  to  monstrous 
excesses,  particularly  with  regard  to  baths  j  the  water  to  supply  which 
was  often  conveyed  through  pipes  of  jmre  silver,  and  of  course  through 
eocltt  of  the  tame.  Seneca,  in  a  letter  to  Lucilius,  describing  the  humble 
villa  of  the  great  Scipio,  deplores  this  degeneracy  of  his  countrymen,  "  I 
write  lo  you  [he  says]  from  the  villa  of  Scipio  Afncanus,  where  I  at  present 
■m,  and  have  worshipped  his  manes  and  his  altars ...  I  surveyed  this  villa, 
which  is  built  with  square  stone  and  surrounded  with  a  wall.  I  viewed 
the  grooves  and  towers  planted  and  erected  on  each  side  :  a  capacious 
cistern  and  basin  for  water  is  below  the  house  and  gardens,  lai^e  enough 
to  supply  a  whole  army  ;  next  a  small  bath,  and  that  something  dusky. 
It  was  a  sensible  pleasure  to  compare  the  manners  of  Scipio  with  ours. 
In  this  little  hole,  this  comer,  did  that  terror  of  Carthage,  to  whom  alone 
Rome  owed  her  not  being  taken  a  second  time,  wash  and  refresh  himself, 
after  being  tired  with  his  country  toils  ;  for  he  used  the  country  exercises 
and  ploughed  his  ground  himself,  as  the  ancients  were  wont  to  do.  Be- 
neath this  humble  roof  he  stood,  and  this  plain  unartful  floor  supported 
him.  Who  now,  in  our  days,  would  endure  so  mean  a  bath  1  Every  man 
BOW  thinks  himself  poor  if  the  walla  of  his  balh  shine  not  with  large  orb« 
«/*  pncioui  •toDW— uolst*  tlis  Alezfndhau  marblo  be  emboued,  cnuud 
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over  and  vaned  with  NnmidiBn  borderings— unleM  they  tre  covered  with 
Mosaic — if  the  vaulted  roof  he  not  of  glosB — unlesa  the  Thusian  atODa, 
formerly  so  rare  anil  only  to  be  found  in  gome  particular  temple  or  public 
building,  line  the  cistern,  into  which  he  descends  after  sweating-,  without 
■oul  or  life,  if  the  water  pours  not  on  him  from  tilcer  conduili.  1  speak 
now  only  of  the  pipes  and  baths  of  the  vulgar;  but  what  shall  I  say  when 
1  come  to  [hose  of  the  freed-men  1  How  many  statues  1  How  many  rows 
of  pillars  Supporting  no  weight,  but  placed  there  merely  for  the  sake  of 
expense  Bod  ornament  I"  Su.  ke, 

No.  274  ta  another  ancient  cock 


from  the  third  volui 
con'a  Antiquities. 
a  specimen  of  the 


:  of  Montfau- 
vill  serve  as 

which  these 

rated.  The  figure  standing  on  the 
head  of  a  dolphin,  and  which  form- 
ed the  handle  by  which  the  cock 
waa  opened  and  closed,  is  supposed 
to  have  represented  the  Genm*  of 
the  garden,  in  which  the  fountain 
waa  placed.  Another  highly  oma* 
mented  cock,  or  rather  part  of  one, 
■I  also  engraved  in  the  same  work; 
but  as  it  appears  to  be  merely  that 
part  by  which  ihe  plug  was  turned. 
It  is  omitted.  Tliere  are  several 
bronse  jet  pipes  fur  fountains  ex- 
tant, and  in  great  variety  of  shapes. 
They  were  sometimes  plated  with 


Eold,  I 


appei 


I  fro 


I  ofil 


xt^'; 


of  them. 

litional  information  ro- 
use of  cocks  among  the 
Romans  has  been  obtained  from  the  rums  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
Several  have  been  found  in  the  houses  and  baths.  Some  were  attached  to 
pipes,  fountains,  and  to  boilers  on  large  moveable  tripods,  or  braziers,  and 
also  to  urns  or  vases,  similar  to  our  tea  and  coffee  urns.  Most  of  them 
are  ornamented  with  lions'  heads,  &c.  In  one  brasier,  the  cock  is  quite 
plain,  and  resembles  those  which  are  known  to  plumbers  as  alop-eork*. 
In  some  of  the  braziers,  the  graie  bars  are  itj/lou>,  that  the  water  might 
circulare  through  them,  and  the  cocks  are  inserted  just  above  (he  bottom 
of  the  boilers,  that  a  little  water  might  always  be  retained  to  prevent  tha 
fire  from  destroying  them. 

In  the  baths  of  Claudiui  the  water  ran  through  pjptt  itfnluer.  At  La- 
nuvium,  in  the  ruins  of  a  villa  of  Antoimuu  PiitM,  a  silver  cock  was  found 
which  served  for  a  fountain.  It  weighed  thirty-five  Roman  pounds,  and 
was  Inscribed  "  pAusiinn  Nostrra." — (Encyc.  Antiq.  vol.  i,  45G  )  I  was 
shown,  says  Bhbval,  in  his  "  Remarks  on  Europe,"  several  curious  frag- 
ments that  had  been  dug  out  of  the  gardens  of  Meecenas.  Among  these, 
were  some  huge  leaden  pipes  that  conveyed  the  water  from  the  Claudian 
aqueducts  into  a  subterraneous  bathing-room.  The  magnilicBnce  of  ihe 
pUc«  must  have  been  suitable,  no  doubt,  to  the  immense  wealth  and  dali- 
oaoy  of  a  Roman  of  his  rank  ;  especially,  if  what  I  was  assured  was  th* 
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fact,  that  some  leuer  tabes  discovered  among  the  same  rubbish  were  of 
toltd  silver. 

Nothing,  says  Blainyille,  could  equal  in  richness  the  apartments  of  Ca- 
racalla's  baths.  Columns,  statues,  rarest  marbles  and  jaspers,  and  pictures 
of  an  immense  value  were  lavished  on  every  one  of  them.  The  very  pipes, 
both  large  and  small,  which  conveyed  water  into  the  bathing  apartments, 
were  all  of  the  Jinest  silver.  This  particular  is  recorded  by  several  [ancient] 
authnrs,  and  among  others  by  Statins. 

Otho,  in  a  feast  given  to  Nero,  almost  deluged  his  guests  with  a  most 
precious  liquid  perfume,  which,  '*  by  opening  certain  cocks,**  gushed  out 
of  silver  and  golden  tubes  that  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room. 

As  water  was  conveyed  by  pipes  into  the  houses  and  temples  of  ancient 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  cities,  it  might  thence  be  concluded,  m  the  absence 
of  direct  testimony,  that  cocks,  at  least  wooden  spigots,  were  in  use  also ; 
but  there  is  evidence  of  the  fact.  We  are  informed,  that  in  a  palace  of 
Atabalipa.  there  was  a  bath  or  *'  golden  cistcrne,  whereto  were  by  two 
pipes  from  contrary  passages,  brought  both  cold  water  and  hot,  to  use 
them  mingled  or  asunder  at  pleasure.''  (Purchas'  Pilgrim,  1073.)  Now 
that  these  pipes  were  furnished  with  cocks,  is  expressly  asserted  by  Gar- 
cilasso,  in  a  passage  we  have  already  quoted.  (See  page  170.)  Cisterns 
and  pipes,  both  of  silver  and  gold  were  used  in  the  temple  at  Cusco. 

'*  Golden  pipes"  are  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Zechariah,  iv,  2  and  12. 

We  gave  a  figure  of  a  siphon  cock  at  Nos.  265-6,  and  shall  here  describe 
a  sliding  one,  contrived  and  used  by  us  several  years  ago.  A,  No.  275  re- 
presents a  short  brass  or  copper  tube,  with  a  stuffing-box  fitted  to  its  upper 
end :  the  lower  end  is  soldered  to  a  pipe  proceeding  from  a  reservoir, 
or  from  a  main  in  the  street.  B  a  smooth  and  smaller  tube,  having  its 
lower  end  closed,  works  through  the  stufiing-bo.x  :  to  its  upper  end, 
which  is  also  closed,  a  knob  or  handle  is  fixed,  and  just  below,  there  is  a 
spout  for  discharging  the  water.  At  the  middle  of  B,  a  number  of  holes 
are  drilled  throug^h  its  sides,  or  they  may  be  in  the  form  of  slits.  Now 
while  these  openmgs  are  kept  above  the  stuffing-box  (as  shown  in  the 
cut)  no  water  can  be  discharged  ;  but  as  soon  as  B  is  pushed  down,  so  as 
to  bring  them  below  the  stumng-box,  the  fluid  rushes  through  them  and 
escapes  at  the  spout.  To  stop  the  discharge  B  is  then  raised,  as  in  the 
figure.  There  should  be  one  or  two  small  projecting  pieces  near  the  lower 
end  of  B  to  prevent  its  being  pulled  entirely  out  of  A.  The  pressure  of 
the  water  tends  to  keep  B  from  sliding  down,  when  the  instrument  is  not 
in  use,  even  if  the  friction  of  the  stuffing-box  were  not  sufficient.  The 
external  edges  of  the  slits  should  be  smooth  to  prevent  them  from  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  packing  while  passing  through  it.  Of  this,  there  is  however 
but  little  danger  in  small  cocks,  and  in  those  of  larger  size,  that  part  of  B 
through  which  they  are  made  might  be  slightly  contracted. 

No.  276  represents  one  of  these  cocks  attached  to  a  cistern,  with  the 
openings  within  the  stuffing-box,  and  consequently  the  fluid  escaping. 
The  length  of  the  slits  should  always  be  less  than  the  depth  of  the  packing. 

No.  277  exhibits  a  stop-cock,  or  one  whose  ends  are  straight  and  alike, 
(such  as  plumbers  solder  in  the  middle  of  pipes.)  A  straight  tube  C  D 
is  closed  by  a  partition  or  disk  in  the  middle  of  its  length  :  as  the  water 
which  flows  from  the  reservoir  always  remains  in  the  end  C,  the  object  is 
to  open  a  communication  for  it  to  pass  into  D.  To  accomplish  this,  slits 
or  other  shaped  openings  are  made  through  the  pipe  on  both  sides  of  the 
disk,  and  a  shorter  but  wider  tube  E,  with  a  stuifing-box  at  each  end  is 
fitted  to  slide  over  C  D.  Thus,  to  allow  water  to  pass  into  D,  all  that  is 
required  ia  to  move  E  (by  the  two  projecting  handles)  till  both  series  of 
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openings  are  indosed  by  it ;  while  to  stop  tbe  flow  through  D,  E  must 
be  moved  back  towards  C  as  in  the  figure.  The  upper  figure  in  the  cut 
is  another  form  of  the  same  thing.  The  sliding  tube  H  is  the  smallest* 
and  has  one  end  closed  like  Nos.  275  and  276,  while  F  and  G  are  sepa> 
rate  pieces.  Its  action  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  precedmg 
remarks. 


No.  875. 


NaSTS. 


No.  977. 


Large  cocks  on  this  principle  may  be  made  for  half  the  cost  of  ordinary 
ones,  while  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  order  is  too  trifling  to  be 
noticed— -occasionally  to  renew  the  packing  is  all  that  could  be  required. 

WateT'Clasets  have  been  greatly  improved  by  modern  artists,  but  they 
are  an  ancient  and  probably  Asiatic  device.  The  summer  chamber  of 
Eelon,  king  of  Moab,  (Judges,  iii,  20-25)  is  supposed  to  have  been  one. 
They  were  introduced  into  Rome  during  the  republic,  and  are  noticed  by 
several  ancient  writers.  Those  constructed  in  the  palace  of  the  Cessars 
were  adorned  with  marbles,  arabesque  and  mosaics.  At  the  back  of  one 
still  extant,  there  is  a  cistern,  the  water  of  which  is  distributed  by  cocks 
to  different  seats.  The  pipe  and  basin  of  another  has  been  discovered 
near  the  theatre  at  Pompeii,  where  it  still  remains.  Heliogabalus  con- 
cealed himself  in  one,  and  whence  he  was  dragged  by  his  soldiers  and 
slain. 

Water^losets  seem  to  have  been  always  used  in  the  East,  and  for  rea- 
sons which  Tavemier  and  other  oriental  travelers  have  assigned.  Numbers 
are  erected  near  the  mosques  and  temples.  A  similar  cwitom  prevailed  in 
old  Rome,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  probably  all  ancient  cities.  In 
the  city  of  Fez,  "  round  about  the  mosques,  are  150  common  houses  of 
ease,  each  furnished  with  a  cock  and  marble  cistern,  which  sconreth  and 
keepeth  all  neat  and  clean,  as  if  these  places  were  intended  for  some 
sweeter  employment." — (Ogilby's  Africa,  1670,  p.  88.)  In  his  "  Relation 
of  the  Seraglio,"  Tavernier  describes  a  gallery,  in  which  were  several 
water-closets.  "  Every  seat  [he  observes]  has  a  little  cock."  He  mentions 
others,  in  which  the  openings  were  covered  by  a  plate,  which  by  means 
of  a  spring  "  turned  one  way  or  the  other  at  the  falhng  of  the  least  weiglit 
upon  It" 

Sir  John  Harrington  is  said  to  have  introduced  water-closets  into  Eng^ 
land  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  some  writers  have  erroneously  ascribed 
their  invention  to  him.  They  are  described  in  the  great  French  work  on 
Ans  and  Mann&ctnres,  by  M.  Roabo,  who  msv9%^  ^vj  ^vt^Vsiti^'^QaM^Va. 
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FrMice  before  being  known  in  England.  Thoae  which  he  hu  figarad  m 
however  on  the  enciant  plan,  without  Crape,  and  auch  are  adll  to  be  found 
in  oriental  citiei.  Thejr  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  modem  onet. 
(See  L'Art  du  MenuiBier,  folio  edit  1770,  PL  69  ;  Oell's  Pojapeiana ;  A 
DiaaertatLon  on  Place*  of  Retirement,  Lond.  17S1 ;  Fr^er'a  Travelg  in 
India  and  Persia,  Lond.  1698.) 

Devices  for  preventing  the  ascent  of  oSenaive  vapors  from  finks,  sewen, 
drains,  &c.  are  named  trapt.  Aa  these  are  simple  in  conatraction,  and 
applicable  under  all  circumiiances,  &nd  yet  ere  little  known,  we  have 
inserted  a  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  moM  common.  They  are  ell  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  principle. 


Ko-ns. 


A  A  represent 
to  discharge  rcfi 


r  covering  of  a  sink  or  sewer,  and  the  object  ii 
]  water  or  slops  of  any  kind  Into  the  latter  without 
if  air  to  rise  through  the  passage.  No.  278  ia  a  lesden 
pipe  facTit  at  oni!  part  into  l)ie  form  of  a  letter  S,  which  part  constitutei 
tlie  trap.  One  extremity  enters  the  sink,  and  to  the  other,  which  is  turned 
up  perpendicularly,  the  basin  of  a  water-closet,  or  a  common  funnel  il 
attached.  The  flexures  of  the  tube  must  be  such,  that  whatever  liquid  i« 
thrown  down  the  bEsin,  a  portion  will  always  remain  in  the  bent  part 
below  JO  at  to  leal  the  postage  eontpUtdi/,  as  shown  in  the  cuL  The  baiin 
and  trap  may  be  placed  in  a  room  at  any  distance  above  the  sink  or  sewer, 
provided  both  are  connected  by  an  air-tight  tube. 

No.  279  is  named  a  D  trap,  from  its  reiembUnce  to  that  letter.  It  It 
of  the  kind  generally  used  in  water-closeta,  for  which  purpose  It  is  always 
made  of  lead,  and  about  twelve  inches  long,  five  wide,  and  ten  or  eleven 
deep.  The  nlpe  that  enters  the  sink  is  soldered  to  one  end  and  near  the 
top.  The  otlier  one  to  which  the  basin  is  attached  descends  six  or  seven 
inches  through  the  top  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  trap.  By  this 
arrangement  water  is  retained  within  to  a  level  with  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pipe  that  enters  the  sink,  while  the  perpendicular  pipe  dips  between  one 
and  two  inches  below  the  surface.  Hence  although  impure  air  in  the  sink 
can  readily  ascend  into  the  trap,  it  cannot  enter  the  tube  on  which  the 
baain  is  placed  ;  for  to  do  so,  it  would  have  to  descend  through  two  inches 
of  the  water  to  reach  the  orifice  of  the  tube ;  and  then  to  ascend  through 
«n  equal  column  within  the  latter  before  it  could  rise  into  the  baain. 

No.  280  is  a  form  of  trap  used  over  the  openings  of  street  sewers,  for 
which  purpose  they  are  commonly  constructed  of  stone  or  brick  and  lined 
with  cement.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  square  box  open  at  top.  A  pipe  is 
inserted  through  the  bnttom  at  one  side  to  connect  it  with  the  sewer.  This 
pipe  stands  about  halfway  up  the  inside  of  the  box,  and  above  it  there  it 
a  bent  rectangular  partition  attached  at  three  of  its  sides  to  the  box,  while 
the  fourth  sid«  axtenda  uxUi  tha  iniddl«  and  dips  two  inches  below  the 


orifice  of  the  pipe,  and  conteipently  that  depth  in  water  i  thus  oatting  off 
all  external  communication  with  the  air  in  the  sewer.  A  loose  ffrate  fits 
into  a  recess  on  the  edge  of  the  box,  and  is  occasionally  removea  to  take 
out  the  dirt  that  passes  the  grate.  Small  traps  of  the  kind,  and  made  of 
cast  iron,  are  sometimes  used  in  the  drains  ot  private  houses. 

No.  2S1  is  named  a  hell  trap  from  its  figure.  Such  are  generally  of 
small  dimensions,  and  are  mostly  used  in  kitchens,  over  the  channels  or 
tubes  through  which  refuse  fluids  are  discharged  into  sink^or  drains.  The 
end  of  the  pipe  projects  two  or  three  inches  into  the  trap,  consequently  a 
quantity  of  water  must  always  remain  within  at  the  same  elevation.  Over 
the  pipe  a  bell  or  inverted  cup  dips  about  half  an  inch  into  the  water,  and 
is  ot  such  a  size  as  to  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  fluid  to  descend  between 
it  and  the  sides  of  the  trap,  and  also  to  pass  under  its  edg^  and  rise  into 
the  pipe,  and  so  escape  into  the  drain.  The  cup  or  bell  is  connected  to  a 
brass  grate  that  drops  into  a  recess  cast  round  the  inner  edg^  of  the  trap. 

The  origin  of  traps  is,  we  believe,  unknown.  The  principle  is  precisely 
the  same  as  in  the  water-lute  of  old  chemists.  Glauber  used  contrivances 
identical  with  Nos.  278  and  281,  instead  of  cocks  to  close  retorts,  &c.  In- 
stead of  water  he  sometimes  used  mercury,  when  the  contents  wore  of  a 
corrott¥e  nature. 
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John  Bat»— PhodoQ— Wen  wocsklp— W«ll«  with  ital»—To«me-broehe—R«idBf  water  bj  •  i 
Pcrpetael  motioiu— Chaia  pnmpe  ia  eUpe— SpriakUaf  poU-Old  fHetionleM  ptuip— Water  i 
▼olean't  trip-bammen—Bolipllee— Blow-pipe— PhikMophlcal  bellowe— Charfinf  eeUpilee— Eoilpitte 
idob  referred  to  in  the  Bible— Palladinm—Laban'e  inuf  ee— Ezpanaive  force  of  eteaia— 4Steam  and  ai^« 
Wind-nille— ImpriaooiBf  diain. 

Some  facu  and  observations  having  occurred  to  us  daring  the  progress 
of  this  work  which  could  not  be  inserted  in  their  proper  places,  a  few  are 
added  by  way  of  appendix.  While  engaged  on  the  last  chapter,  a  largo 
collection  of  old  books  was  imported  into  this  city  from  Europe,  in  which 
we  fortunately  found  a  perfect  copy  of  '*  Nature  and  Art,"  mentioned 
at  pp.  321,  421.  From  the  title,  which  is  annexed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  conjectures  respecting  its  author  and  date  of  publication  were  correct 
"  The  Mysteries  of  Nature  and  Art  in  foure  severall  parts.  The  first  of 
water-works  :  the  second  of  fire-works :  the  third  of  drawing,  washing, 
limning,  painting  and  engraving  :  the  fourth  of  sundry  experiments.  The 
second  ediiion^  with  many  additions  xmto  every  part  By  John  Bate, 
Lond.  1635." 

At  page  19,  we  quoted  an  example  of  frugality  in  Dentatos  cooking  his 
simple  food  while  he  swayed  the  destinies  of  Rome.  There  is  a  parallel 
case  in  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Greeks,  viz.  Thodan.  Alexander 
esteemed  him,  but  could  never  induce  him  to  accept  of  gifts,  although  he 
was  always  poor.  At  one  time  the  Macedonian  warrior  sent  him  out  of 
Asia  a  hundred  talents  as  a  mark  of  his  regard ;  but  when  the  envoys 
arrived  with  the  treasure  at  Athens,  Phocion  was  inflexible— he  would 
not  touch  it.  They  then  followed  him  to  his  house,  and  were  astonished 
beyond  measure  to  find  the  wife  of  this  truly  great  man  making  bread,  and 
himself  dravnng  water. 

Worship  of  Wells,  pp.  33-37.  "  The  worshio  of  this  well  of  St  Edward 
was  particularly  forbid  by  Oliver  Sutton,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  This  well  worship  is  strictly  forbidden  in  Kinff  Edgar's 
canons,  and  K.  Cnute's  laws,  as  'twas  in  a  council  at  London  under 
Archbishop  Anselm,  in  the  year  1102 ;  and  some  of  our  best  criticks 
observe  that  what  is  translated  tri/^worship  in  Colossians,  ii,  23,  should 
be  tre//- worship." — Heame's  Preface  to  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle.) 

Wells  with  Stairs,  p.  53.  An  extraordinary  well  of  this  kind  was  built 
by  Pope  Clement  VIL  in  1528. — (See  Lond.  Mechanics'  Mag.  vol.  ii,  208.) 

Taume-broche,  p.  75.  In  the  33d  year  of  Henry  VL  A.  D.  1454,  aa 
ordinance  was  established  for  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  king's  house- 
hold. Instead  of  a  larger  number,  only  "  vj  children  of  ye  kechyn  touma* 
broches"  were  appointed,  i.  e.  to  turn  the  spits.— (Proceedings  and  Ordi^ 
nances  of  the  Pnvy  Council  of  England,  e£ted  by  Nicbola^  voU  xvt22A\ 
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Raising  Water  through  a  Screw,  p.  140.  Some  persons  deceived  bj 
the  apparent  facility  of  working  a  water  screw,  especially  when  its  jour 
nals  are  delicately  fitted  to  their  bearings  and  they  turn  with  little  frictioii, 
imagine  that  it  not  only  elevates  the  liquid  with  a  less  expense  of  force 
than  any  other  machine,  but  with  less  than  is  due  to  the  quantity  raised ; 
hence  it  has  often  been  adopted  in  projects  for  the  perpetual  motion.  When 
arranged  so  as  to  be  turned  by  an  overshot  wheel,  it  constitutes  one  half  of 
the  first  attempts  at  a  solution  of  that  impossible  problem,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  would  raise  and  discharge  upon  the  wheel  all  the  water 
expended  in  moving  it !  The  inclined  position  of  a  water-screw  is  sup- 
posed to  contribute  to  this  imaginary  result,  for,  say  these  reasoners,  the 
water  tlien  arrives  at  the  top  by  naturally  flowing  along  each  convolution, 
while  the  force  consumed  is  little  if  any  more  than  would  be  required  to 
turn  the  tube  if  empty  ! — the  fluid  being  thus  raised  in  a  different  manner 
and  with  much  less  force,  than  when  lifted  directly  and  perpendicularly 
by  the  piston  of  an  atmospheric  pump,  or  driven  up  by  that  of  a  forcing 
one! 

In  these  projects,  the  action  of  the  wheel  depends  of  course  as  much 
upon  the  screw,  as  that  of  the  latter  does  upon  the  wheel ;  in  other  words, 
each  is  designed  to  turn  the  other :  but  the  very  idea  of  two  machines 
reciprocally  moving  each  other  at  the  same  time  is  palpably  absurd.  The 
two  forces  will  either  be  equal  or  unequal.  If  they  are  alike  both  would 
be  in  equilibrio,  and  the  machines  would  remain  at  rest ;  and  if  at  any 
time  one  force  exceeded  the  other,  the  same  result  would  necessarily  take 
place,  for  the  smaller  could  not  then  overcome  the  greater.  If  the  wheel 
could  transmit  its  entire  force  to  the  screw,  (undiminished  by  resistance 
from  the  air,  the  friction  of  its  bearings  and  that  of  the  intermediate  me- 
chanism,) it  would  still  be  impossible  for  the  latter  to  return  it,  because  to 
do  so  a  greater  force  than  that  derived  from  the  wheel  would  be  required  ; 
a  machine  cannot  be  moved  and  at  the  same  time  move  its  mover. 
When  moved,  its  force  is  less  than  that  by  which  it  is  moved ;  and  if  it 
becomes  the  mover,  its  force  must  exceed  diat  of  the  machine  to  which  it 
imparts  motion. 

The  effect  of  any  machinery  composed  of  levers,  cranks,  wheels,  &c. 
and  moved  by  water,  animals,  or  men,  can  never  exceed  the  power  that 
moves  it,  for  there  is  nothing  in  wood,  iron  and  brass,  or  in  any  combina- 
tion of  them,  by  which  they  can  create  Jorce,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
give  out  more  than  is  imparted  to  them.  As  well  might  we  expect  to  see 
a  carriage  returning  of  itself  from  a  long  journey,  and  laden  with  the  horses 
that  drew  it  from  home. 

Wilkins  has  given  a  chapter  in  his  Mathematical  Magic  on  "  composing 
a  perpetual  motion  by  fluid  weights.*'  His  prominent  plan  was  raising 
water  by  a  screw,  and  discharging  it  on  float  boards  attached  to  the  screw 
itself.  lie  quotes  older  authors  who  indulged  the  same  whim.  Visions 
of  great  mechanical  discoveries  often  burst  upon  the  ingenious  prelate,  as 
well  as  on  lay  inventors  :  in  such  seasons  he  was  ir.  ecstacies.  When  he 
first  thought  of  obtaining  power  by  means  of  a  water-screw,  he  says,  "  I 
could  scarce  forbear  with  Archimedes  to  cry  out.  Eureka  /  Eureka  /  it 
seeming  so  infallible  a  way  for  the  effecting  of  a  perpetual  motion,  that 
nothing  could  be  so  much  as  probably  objected  against  it :  but  upon  trial 
and  experience  I  find  it  altogether  insuflicient  for  any  such  purpose." 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1747,  p.  459,  Uiere  is  a  description 
and  figure  of  a  similar  device — either  water  or  balls  were  to  be  raited 
through  a  screw  and  dropped  upon  an  overshot  wheel.  It  was  devised 
by  A  CoL  Kranach,  of  Hamburgh,  who,  in  a  pamphlet,  declared  he  hmi 


ipent  t1nrt7  yean  in  perfecting  it  Ha  piopoaeil  it  u  a  substituUi  for  wind 
ind  water-railU,  and  particularlj^  for  raising  water  and  ore  fmm  mines, 
[n  the  «ame  work  for  1751,  p.  446,  there  ia  "  a  Belf-moving  wheel."  And 
It  p.  391,  "a  ielf-raoving  machine;"  the  latter  by  a  Polish  Jesuit;  it  con- 
litted  of  a  wheel,  ropes,  pulleys,  a  pump,  weights,  &c.  and  of  cuurse,  like 
Sranach's,  could  no  more  move  of  itself  than  a  lamn-post,  nor  increase 
my  force  imparted  to  it  than  could  a  collection  of  paving  atones. 

If  a  perpetual  motion  could  be  obtained  by  a  water-wheel  and  screw 
is  abiive,  then  it  would  follow  that  a  bricklayer's  laborer  could  convey  & 
lod  of  mortar  or  a  bucket  of  water  to  the  top  of  a  building  with  a  much 
eu  expenditure  of  force  by  traveling  along  a  circular  stair-way.  than  by 
rectly  up  a  ladder,  and  whether  he  carried  the  toad  on  hia 
ir  dragged  it  after  him  by  a  cord.  But  the  fact  is,  a  100  lb,  of 
irater  cannot  by  ani/  contrivance  whatever  be  conveyed  to  the  top  of  ft 
luilding  with  a  force  less  than  would  be  reijuired  to  pull  up  the  same 
•reight  of  stone  or  mortar  in  a  bucket :  it  can  no  more  be  wheedled  out 
jf  its  gravity  by  passing  it  up  an  inclined  plane  than  a  vertical  onO'— 
:brnugh  a  helical  tube  than  through  a  straight  one. 

ChaiK-Pumpi  in  Shipa,  p.  154.  John  Bate,  describing  a  chain-nump  in 
1633,  says,  a  short  brass  chamber  smoothly  bored  was  inserted  in  the 
k>wer  end.  The  pistons  were  fitted  to  this,  and  the  rest  of  the  pipe  waa 
rf  larger  bore.  The  chain  was  of  iron  and  carried  round  by  a  sprocket 
wheel.  Each  piston  consisted  of  a  disk  of  Aom  between  two  of  leather. 
Such  a  pump,  ho  observes,  "  gneth  very  strongly,  and  therefore  hnd  need 
'  '       '      '  '         lught  by  horses,  for  so  the  water  is  brought 
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r  out  of  a  deep  well,  or  mount  any  r 
n  great  thipt,  which  I  have  seen."— (Myt,- 
»ries  of  Nature  and  Art.) 

Atnwipherk  Sprinkling  Pott,  p.  194.  When  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans 
tnd  Milan,  brother  of  Charles  VII.  was  murdered.  (A.  D.  1407.)  his 
widow,  as  a  symbol  of  her  distress  and  an  indication  that  the  rest  of  her 
life  would  be  spent  in  tears,  adopted  the  ckanUfilmre  or  garden  pot  as  an 
heraldic  device ;  and  which,  with  the  motto,  pliu  nr  m'ftt  rim,  she  bad 
sngraved  upon  almost  every  thing  in  her  house.  No.  2S2  is  a  F^re  of 
'  (Devises  Heroiques,  par  M.  C.  Paradin,  A  Lyun,  1557.) 

No.  283  is  another  old  form 
of  the  atmospheric   sprinkler, 
from  a  Latin  Collection  of  &m- 
L  blems  of  the  early  part  of  the 
I  17th  century.      1  he  motto  on 
'  a  flying  scroll  was  Moda  Spi- 
rittu  AiUit,     Air  was  admitted 
lugh  a  small  opening  near 
the  top,  which  was  closed  with 
the  point  of  the  finger. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  pro- 
blems of  Heronls  Spiritalia  re- 
late to  these  instruments.    The 
NihSSL  N&M3.  two  figures  there  given  arehol- 

low  spheres;  a  small  circle 
round  the  bottom  being  perforated,  and  a  minute  oriRce  near  a  ring  or 
handle  on  the  top.  In  one  there  ia  a  partition,  so  that  two  different  li<]uida 
3ould  be  contained  within ;  and  wine,  or  hot  and  cold  water,  discharged 
M  oiM  or  tba  olhvr  of  the  orificei  at  the  top  wta  UDCovered. 


Ftrt-Engmet  <md  B^Imm  Pmw^,  pp.  S41,  3S1.  No.  884  ia  «  ballen 
or  frictioDleu  pump,  rrom  the  first  edition  of  Bue'a  M^iteriea  of  Natnn 
and  Art.  It  is  identical  with  the  lire  engine  referred  to  in  our  tliird  book, 
except  being  placed  within  an  open  frame  instead  of  a  cistem  fixed  upon 
wheels.  For  its  description,  aee  pp.  321-2.  (The  leatfaora  bag  which 
conoected  the  two  brass  vessels  is  uot  figured  hy  the  old  artist.) 


St.tM,    OUf^leUealM*rlKnon|>up,A.aiSn. 


Water-Whfett,  p.  882.  There  are  indications  in  the  Iliad  that  Vulcan 
used  water  power,  and  that  it  was  by  the  dextrous  concealment  of  it  end 
the  mechanism  by  which  it  was  transmitted  that  enabled  him  to  excite  in 
to  high  a  degree  the  astonishment  of  hia  contemporaries,  and  to  give  rise 
to  those  wonderful  stories  of  his  skill  that  are  even  yet  extant.  When 
engaged  at  the  anvil  Homer  represents  him,  like  a  modern  smith,  with  a 
■ingle  pair  of  bellows.  Thus  Thetis  found  him  "  sweating  at  his  bellows 
huge  ;"  biu  in  other  scenes,  he  is  exhibited  rather  as  manager  of  extensive 
forges  for  the  redaction  nf  metals ;  the  fires  being  urged  by  a  laT|^  num- 
ber of  bellows  moved  either  by  water  or  some  other  inorganic  forco.  Like 
a  superintendent  of  modern  iron  or  copper  works,  ordering  the  bellows 
to  be  thrown  into  geer,  and  the  blasts  increased  or  diminished  as  circum- 
stances require  !  so  Vulcan  "  turning  to  the  fires,  he  bade  the  bsllows 
heave;"  then 


Of  Vulcan's  numerous  works  none  were  more  celebrated  by  the  a 
than  the  two  andraidi  which  assisted  him  at  the  anvil.  They  were  obvi- 
ously nothing  more  than  ingenious  devices  for  concealing  the  mechanism 
bjF  which  motion  wos  communicated  to  the  sledges  they  held  in  their 
liwids :— in  other  worda,  mere  trip  Aammer*,  mod  worked  most  likeljr  by  a 


Th«  roda  or  leven  which  oommoiiitatod  the  tnotion 
wera  prabKbly  oooeeftled  tind«r  the  floor,  utd  terminated  mt  the  feet  of  dw 
figure*,  while  Vulcan  ooold  easily  throw  them  in  and  out  of  geer  uapei^ 
ceired.  It  can  readily  be  ImagiDed  wliat  the  eflect  of  two  well  executed 
working  images  of  this  kind  muii  have  been  in  early  times. 

JBalipUn  for  Fumg  Metali,  p.  397.  The  surpriBuig  efTecu  produced  im 
modem  days  by  iteam  ami  thoH  more  iroportoot  ones  which  it  is  destined 
hercHrcer  to  accomplish,  will  always  render  examples  of  ita  early  employ- 
ment in  the  arts  interesting.  The  use  of  eolipiles  as  bellows,  like  that  of 
atraospberic  sprinklers  for  watering  pots,  hss  long  been  discontinued,  and 
both  have  almost  passed  into  oblivion.  We  shall  therefore  offer  no  apolon 
for  inserting  the  following  additional  illustrations  of  ihe  use  of  the  former  m 
bygone  times.  No.  285  is  a  steam  blow-pipe  from  the  2d  ediL  of  John 
Bale'a  work.  His  description  forms  an  admirable  comment  on  Wilkins'a 
observation,  (p.  396,]  that  eolipiles  were  used  in  melting  glass  and  metals. 
This  remark  of  the  bishop  has  been  quoted  by  several  writers,  but  not 
one  has,  to  our  knowledge,  endeavored  to  show  how  i[eara  was  thus 
applied,  although  every  mechanic  on  perusing  WUkios's  book  would,  like 
ounelves,  feel  anxious  for  information  on  the  subject. 


Ms.  IBS.    BaUpU*br(twUawliif. 


Na.»g.    Eol>pUa  Ar  nulls  iHUli. 


The  lirst  Reure  consists  of  a  lamp  and  a  copper  ball  or  eoltpile,  placed 
on  and  heated  by  a  furnace  or  brazier.  The  apparatus  is  named  "  a  devics 
to  bend  glasse  canes,  [tu!>es,]  or  to  make  any  small  work  in  glasse."  "  Let 
there  be  a  vessel  of  copper  about  the  bignesse  of  a  common  foot-ball  ;  let 
it  have  a  long  pipe  at  the  lop,  which  must  be  made  so  that  you  may  upon 
occasion  screw  «n  lesser  or  oiggcr  vents  made  for  the  purpose.  Fill  this 
one  third  part  with  water,  and  set  it  over  a  furnace  of  coals,  as  B ;  and 
when  the  water  beginneth  to  heat,  there  will  come  a  strong  breath  out  of 
the  nose  of  the  vessel  that  will  force  the  flame  of  a  lamp  placed  at  a  coa- 
Tenient  distance,  as  A  ;  if  you  hold  your  glasse  in  the  extension  of  tha 
flame,  it  will  melt  suddenly  ;  so  you  may  work  what  you  will  thereof." 
Bate  observes,  that  some  persons  instead  of  this  apparatus  used  a  pip* 
(the  common  mouth  pipe)  fastened  on  a  bench  between  a  crotched  stick, 
as  figured  at  C.  He  himself  occasionally  employed  this,  but  considered 
it  not  so  convenient  as  the  eolipile. — (Mysteries  of  Nature  and  Art,  Lond. 
1635.) 

In  1650,  Dr.  John  French  published  "  The  Art  of  Distillation,  or  ft 
Treatise  on  the  Choisest  Spagyrical  Preparations  ....  with  descriptiona 
of  the  chiefest  furnaces  and  vessels  used  by  aacUnl  and  modern  chemist*." 
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Of  old  devices  three  eolipiles  are  fignred :  one  it  precisely  the  saine  u 
above  described  by  Bate.  French  observes,  that  it  "  blows  a  candle  to 
make  the  flame  thereof  strong  for  the  melting  of  glasses  and  nipping  them 
up."  No.  286  is  another  for  fusing  metals.  A  large  eolipile  is  permt- 
nently  connected  to  a  furnace,  the  blast  being  conveyed  through  a  brick 
\^all.  The  followinj?  is  all  that  he  says  respecting  it :  D  "  signifies  that 
which  blows  a  fire  for  the  melting  of  any  metall  or  such  like  operatioo, 
and  it  blows  most  forcibly  with  a  terrible  noise."  The  water  was  intrih 
duced  through  an  opening  at  the  top.  E  is  a  portable  eolipile  to  be  held 
in  the  hand,  and  tne  blast  applied  to  fixed  objects.  It  appears  from 
French,  and  also  from  Ercker's  work  on  Metallurgy,  that  eolipiles  when 
used  for  blowing  fires  and  fusing  metals,  were  formerly  known  as  The 
Philosophical  Bellows,  a  circumstance  that  renders  their  disappearance 
from  modem  writings  still  more  singular. 

Since  the  insertion  of  illustration  No.  185,  we  have  met  with  an  En^ 
lish  translation  of  Ercker's  work,  by  Sir  John  Pettus,  "  of  the  Society  of 
the  Mines  Royal,"  under  Charles  II.  but  who  appears  to  have  denved 
little  wealth  from  mining  speculations,  since  he  rendered  Ercker's  book 
into  English  while  confined  in  prison  for  debt.  The  translation  is  illus- 
trated with  fine  copperplate  engravings,  and  a  dictionary  of  technical  terms 
is  subjoined.  Under  the  word  bellows,  Pettus  mentions  the  **  philosophical 
bellows ;"  the  common  smith's  bellows,  and  very  large  ones  that  were 
worked  by  water-wheels,  and  which,  he  observes,  were  made  "  in  imita- 
tion of  the  nature  of  a  cow  betzst,  which  in  drawing  in  and  forcing  out  her 
breath,  is  said  to  bellow*' — a  quaint  definition  of  bellows,  but  one  which, 
we  believe,  gives  the  true  etymology  of  the  word.  Of  the  antiquity  of 
**  philosophical  bellows"  there  can  be  little  doubt  They  were  probably 
used  by  the  fancy  glass-blowers  of  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as 
by  other  artists  in  the  reduction  of  metals.  The  transition  from  blowing 
ordinary  fires  with  eolipiles  to  such  operations  was  obvious  and  easy. 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Joshua  which  seems  to  refer  to  the  early 
use  of  them.  In  one  of  the  contests  of  that  warrior  with  the  Canaanites,  it 
is  said  he  chased  them  to  •*  Mizrephoth-maim" — a  word  signifying  "  bvm- 
imgs  of  waters,'*  and  **Jumaces  where  metals  are  melted."  A  place  that 
probably  derived  its  name  from  extensive  forges  that  were  urged  by  blasts 
from  eolipiles. 

Charging  Eolipiles  by  Atmospheric  Pressure,  pp.  395,  407.  Dr.  French 
observes,  "  You  must  heat  them  very  hot,  then  put  the  noses  thereof 
(which  must  have  a  very  small  hole  in  them,  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head 
may  go  in)  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  they  will  presently  suck  in  the 
water."  Roman  eolipiles  were  charged  in  the  same  way,  as  is  clear  from 
their  description  by  Vilruvius,  for  they  had  but  one  opening,  through  which, 
he  says,  they  were  filled  with  water,  and  out  of  which  the  blast  issued. 

EoHpilic  Fire- Blowers  and  Idols,  pp.  39S-400.  In  addition  to  those 
passages  of  Scripture  which  we  have  supposed  alluded  to  eolipiles,  a  few 
others  may  be  named.  The  sacred  writers,  it  is  well  known,  often  con- 
trast the  power  and  other  attributes  of  God  with  the  impotency  of  idols  : 
to  adapt  their  instructions  to  idolaters,  they  represent  the  Almighty  as 
excited  with  anger,  wrath,  fury,  &c.  apparently  in  reference  to  such 
passions  being  exhibited  (as  we  know  they  were)  by  idols,  and  particu- 
larly eolipilic  idols.  Why  should  God  be  represented  as  blasting  or 
consuming  men  with  streams  of  fire  from  his  mouth,  and  with  smoke  from 
'hhs  nostrils  ?  kindling  coals  by  his  breath  ?  Why  is  his  anger  said  to  smoke, 
to  burn,  to  foax  hot,  &c.  if  it  be  not  in  reference  to  such  idols  as  Pus- 
ten^  or  those  images  described  by  Carpini  1  "  By  the  blast  of  Gt>d/'  savi 
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Job,  '*  tlie  wicked  perish,  and  by  the  breath  of  hii  nostrils  are  they  con- 
■omed,"  i.  e.  as  fuel  on  the  hearth  is  consumed  by  the  blast  of  an  eolipile. 
The  Psalmist,  describing  God,  says,  "  there  went  up  a  smoke  out  ot  hit 
nostrils,  and  fire  out  of  his  mouth  ;  coals  were  kindled  by  it."  *'  Behold 
[says  Isaiah]  the  name  of  the  Lord  cometh  from  far  burning  with  his 
anger,  [or  the  grievousness  of  flame  as  the  margin  has  it,]  his  lips  are  full 
of  indignation,  and  his  tongue  as  a  devouring  hre ;  and  his  breath  as  an 
overflowing  stream  shall  reach  to  the  midst  of  the  neck."     Again,  "  To- 

Shet  is  ordained  of  old,  yea  for  the  king  it  is  prepared  :  he  hath  made  it 
eep  and  large :  the  pile  thereof  is  Are  and  much  wood,  the  breath  of  the 
Lord  like  a  stream  ot  brimstone  doth  kindle  it" 

It  appears  to  us  that  here  and  in  similar  passages  are  allusions  to  eoliv 
piles  of  the  human  form,  and  to  such  images  as  Pusterich,  from  whose 
eyes,  mouths  and  nostrils  issued  streams  of  flame,  smoke,  steam,  &c. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  said  the  expressions  are  Jigurative :  true  they  are  so  ; 
but  then  there  is  in  them  an  allusion  to  the  thingM  from  which  the  figures 
are  derived.  When  God  is  said  to  melt  his  people,  to  refine^  to  take  away 
the  drois  from  them,  every  one  perceives  the  allusions  to  metallurgical 
operations,  because  such  operations  are  known  to  all ;  and  equally  clear 
would  the  passages  quoted  above  appear  had  eolipilic  blowers  and  idoli 
continued  in  use  to  our  times.  We  should  then  have  perceived  that  such 
expressions  as  the  sword  of  his  mouth,  swords  of  fire,  jUaming  swords,  &c. 
were  neither  of  figurative  origin  nor  application  only  ;  for  from  the  variety 
of  eolipilic  images,  there  is  little  doubt  that  inflammable  fluids  were  made 
to  issue  from  different  parts  of  them,  and  in  various  shapes — from  their 
mouths  as  tongues  of  fire,  and  from  the  hands  za  flaming  swords,  &c.  We 
know  that  ancient  priests  were  exceedingly  expert  in  working  prodigies 
by  inflammable  fluids,  of  which  numerous  examples  might  be  quoted. 
When  Octavius  was  in  Thrace,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Bacchus,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  temple  finding  it  their  interest  to  gratify  him,  con- 
trived that  when  the  wine  was  poured  on  the  altar,  a  body  of  flame  should 
burst  out  and  ascend  above  the  roof  of  the  temple ;  a  portent,  observes  Sue- 
tonius, "  that  had  never  happened  to  any  but  Alexander  the  Great,  when 
he  was  sacrificing  at  the  same  altar."  They  could,  of  course,  as  easily  have 
made  the  flame  dart  from  the  mouth  and  eyes  of  an  idol  as  from  the  altar, 
if  their  views  had  so  required  it 

But  if  it  should  be  contended  that  the  passages  quoted,  rather  gave  rise 
to  idols  like  Pusterich,  i.  e.  were  hints  which  heathen  priests  worked 
from  in  order  to  produce  or  imitate  the  same  effects,  it  will  not  affect  the 
inference  we  wish  to  draw  from  them,  viz.  the  antiquity  of  steam  and  vapor 
images.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
famous  Palladium  of  Troy  was  probably  an  eolipilic  idol,  in  which  inflam- 
mable fluids  were  used ;  for  on  certain  occasions  flashes  of  fire  darted 
from  its  eyes,  as  from  the  mouth  and  forehead  of  Pusterich. 

If  biblical  critics  would  pardon  our  temerity,  we  would  also  sngfi;est 
that  the  hares  or  images  which  Rachel  stole  from  her  father's  dwelling 
were,  like  the  small  Saxon  idol,  (p.  398,)  and  those  referred  to  in  Isaiah, 
(p.  400)  eolipilic  fire  blowers.  They  have  exceedingly  perplexed  com- 
mentators, who  after  suggesting  numerous  explanations,  generally  conclude 
by  observing  that  their  nature  and  uses  are  unknown ;  but  had  these 
writers  called  to  mind  the  ancient  employment  on  the  domestic  hearth 
of  brazen  eolipiles  of  the  human  form,  they  would  have  perceived  that  the 
name  of  Laban's  images  gave  an  indication  of  what  they  were.  In  all 
ancient  languages  proper  names  were  invariably  expressive  of  some  pro- 
jaiasBt  feature,  attribute,  or  design  of  the  obi^ecta  UKOAdx  v^  ^^>SMn% 
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images — tbey  were  nmmed  "  tempJluii*"  a  word  signif^ng  ^U&wen^**  {torn 
terapk,  "  io  hUne"  So  also  the  eolipilic  idol  Puitenek  was  named  from 
ntuten,  "  to  blow.*'  (See  p.  399.)  EoUpiles,  like  the  hartM^  vrere  located 
on  the  hearth,  and  as  they  were  avowedly  made  and  named  after  a  eod, 
(Eolus,)  and  were  designed  to  imitate  him  in  producing  blasts  of  wind, 
(Varro  makes  the  lares  gods  of  the  air,)  it  was  natural  enough  to  adopt 
tfaem  as  household  deities.  Rachel  was  evidently  an  intelligent  and  veiy 
shrewd  woman ;  and  as  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  she  was  an  idolater 
after  having  lived  twenty  years  in  the  same  house  with  Jacob,  (if  indeed 
she  ever  was,)  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  she  coveted  the  images  as  id^it^ 
but  only  as  domestic  utensils  of  real  utility— utensils  which  she  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  such  as  were  highly  desirable  in  setting  up 
housekeeping  for  herselt. 

Ezpannve  Force  of  Steam,  p.  499.  The  Stoics,  says  Plutarch,  attri- 
buted earthquakes  to  aqueous  vapor  generated  within  the  earth  by  subter- 
lanean  heat  (Opin.  Philos.)  No  stronger  proof  that  the  ancients  were 
fitmilwr  with  the  force  of  steam  could  be  desired  :  the  idea  could  never 
have  occurred  except  to  men  practically  acquainted  with  the  irresistible 
energy  of  this  fluid  when  confined.  If  by  no  other  means,  we  may  be 
sure  they  had  frequent  proofs  of  this  energy  in  the  rupture  of  eolipiles 
when  their  vents  were  closed.  The  hypothesis  of  Plato  respecting  the 
conversion  of  water  into  air  and  Jire,  (mentioned  below,)  shows  him  to 
have  been  a  close  experimenter  on  steam  at  different  temperatures.  The 
old  theory  of  boiling  springs  being  forced  from«the  interior  by  steam,  im- 
plies also  an  acquaintance  with  devices  for  raising  water  by  it. 

Identify  of  Steam  and  Air,  pp.  395-400,  418-421.  This  erroneous 
epinion  doubtless  dates  back  to  the  early  ages,  during  which  it  led  to  the 
invention  of  eolipiles,  and  to  the  Jirst  mechanical  application  of  aqueous 
vapor,  viz.  to  blow  fires,  instead  of  wind  from  bellows.  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  such  an  opinion  should  have  been  maintained  at  so  late  a 
period  as  the  close  of  the  17th  century — that  modem  as  well  as  an- 
cient philosophers  should  have  taught  that  water  rarefied  by  heat  was 
converted  into  air,  and  that  air  condensed  by  cold  was  returned  into 
water.  Besides  the  examples  already  given,  we  add  a  few  more.  Of  the 
elements  into  which  philosophers  formerly  resolved  all  things  material, 
viz  :  earth,  water,  air  and  fire,  Plato  suspected  the  last  three  were  but 
modiBcations  of  one ;  at  any  rate,  he  supposed  they  were  convertible  into 
each  other— that  water  attenuated  by  heat  was  dilated  into  air,  (steam,) 
and  that  this  by  a  higher  temperature  became  an  invisible  and  glowing 
fluid  or  fire.  (Plutarch,  Opin.  Philos.)  Plutarch  himself,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Cold,  observes,  '*  aire  when  it  doth  gather  and  thicken  is  converted  into 
water,  but  when  it  is  more  subtile  it  resolveth  into  fire ;  as  also  in  the 
like  case,  water  by  rarefaction  is  resolved  into  aire."  Plinv,  in  speaking 
of  winds  says,  "  aire  is  gathered  into  a  waterie  liquor."  The  sweating 
of  walls,  breathing  on  glass,  moisture  on  the  outside  of  a  tumbler  of  water, 
Hcc.  were  considered  proofs  that  cold  condensed  air  into  water.  Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  Sylva,  Expers.  27  and  76,  speaks  of  "  the  means  of  turning 
aire  into  water,"  and  Exp.  91,  relates  to  '*  the  version  of  water  into  aire." 
Norton,  (a  contemporary  of  Bacon,)  in  his  "  Rehearsal  of  Alchemy,"  versi- 
fies the  old  doctrine  thus  : — 

Bat  ayre  condeni'd  is  tnm'd  to  nine, 
And  water  rarefied  comef  ajre  again. 

Wind-MiUs,  p.  418.     These  were  known  in  England  in  the  19th 
Mntary.    At  the  taikda  of  Lawat,  A^  U.  1264/' there  wai  many  a  modre 
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tonne  broglit  to  groande  and  thekynge  of  Almayne  was  taken  in  tLtoynde* 
•lytfe/'^Hearne's  Glossary  to  Peter  Langtoft's  Chronicle.) 

Intelligence  of  AnimaU  exemplified  in  Raising  Water,  p.  74.  Plutarch 
in  his  comparison  of  land  and  water  animals,  says,  oxen  were  employed 
in  raising  water  for  the  king  of  Persia's  gardens  at  Susa,  "  by  a  device  of 
wheels  which  they  turned  about  in  manner  of  a  windlass."  Each  ox  was 
required  to  raise  one  hundred  buckets  daily,  and  as  soon  as  that  number 
was  completed,  no  efforts  of  the  attendants  could  induce  him  to  add  another. 
Attempts  were  made  to  deceive  the  animals  but  without  effect,  so  accu- 
rately '*  did  they  keep  the  reckonine^." 

Jmpriioning  Chairs^  p.  429.  Such  devices  are  very  ancient  The  ^rH 
proof  of  Vulcan*s  mechanical  ingenuity  is  said  to  have  been  a  throne  or 
chair  of  gold,  with  secret  springs.  This  he  presented  to  his  mother,  and 
no  sooner  was  Juno  seated  in  it  than  she  felt  herself  pinioned  and  un- 
able to  move.  The  gods  interfered,  and  endeavored  to  release  her,  but 
without  effect ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  artist  had  sufficiently  punished  her 
for  her  want  of  affection  towards  him  that  he  consented  to  let  her  go. 

Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Lacedemon,  had  a  device  for  extorting  money  from 
the  wealthy.  It  was  a  statue  of  a  female  clothed  in  rich  apparel.  When 
any  one  refused  to  part  with  his  wealth,  the  tyrant  introduced  him  to  the 
image,  which  by  means  of  springs,  seized  him  in  its  arms,  and  put  him  to 
the  most  excruciating  torments,  by  forcing  numerous  bearded  points  into 
lus  body. 

Rotary  Pumps,  EoHpUeM,  Steam-Gmns,  &c.  In  "  Mathematical  Recrea- 
tions, or  a  collection  of  sundrie  excellent  problems,  out  of  ancient  and 
modern  philosophers ;  written  first  in  Greek  and  Latin,  lately  compil'd  in 
French  by  H.  Van  Etten,  and  now  in  English,  Lon.  1674,"  is  a  rotary 
pump  simihtr  to  the  one  we  have  figured  at  p.  285  :  it  is  named  "  a  most 
■overaign  engine  to  cast  water  hifl'h  and  far  off  to  quench  fires."  A  goose- 
neck like  those  now  used  is  also  figured — also  an  atmospheric  ^'rden  pot 
-—magic  cupt-^three- way  cocks— ear  trumpets,  and  eolipiles.  Of  the  last* 
the  author  says,  "  some  make  them  like  a  ball,  some  like  a  head  painted, 
xepresenting  the  wind — some  put  within  an  eolipile  a  crooked  tube  of 
many  foldings  to  the  end  that  the  wind  impetuously  rolling  to  and  fro 
within,  may  imitate  the  voice  of  thunder — some  apply  near  to  the  hole 
fmall  windmills,  or  such  like,  which  easily  turn  by  reason  of  the  vapors." 
One  problem  relates  to  the  "  charging  of  a  cannon  without  powder." 
This  was  done,  1st,  bv  air  as  in  the  air-gun  ;  and  2d,  by  steam,  the  latter 
fluid  to  be  generated  from  water  confined  in  tlie  breech. 

Olaus  Magnus  mentions  eolipilic  war  machines,  apparently  similar  to 
those  described  by  Carpini,  (see  page  400.)  They  are  distinguished  from 
every  species  of  guns  :  he  calls  them  "  brazen  horses  tJiat  spU  fire :  they 
were  placed  upon  turning  wheels,  and  carried  about  with  versatile  engines 
into  the  thickest  body  of  the  enemy  :  they  prevailed  so  far  to  dissolve  the 
enemy's  forces,  that  there  seemed  more  hopes  of  victory  in  them  than  in 
the  souldiers."^History  of  the  Groths,  book  ix,  chap.  3,  Eng.  Trans* 
Lend.  1658.) 
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In  consequence  of  a  suggestion  that  a  little  additional  matter  on  Eoli- 
pilic  automata  would  add  interest  to  this  volume,  a  few  specimens  accooh 
panied  with  cursory  observations  are  subjoined.  The  figures  themselves 
constitute,  perhaps,  a  better  exposition  than  any  thing  which  can  now  be 
written  on  the  devices  which  they  represent — devices  once  wielded  with 
terrible  effects  by  both  sacerdotal  and  military  engineers. 

Like  extinct  natural  monsters,  oracular  and  v/arring  EoHpiles  bave 
disappeared  from  the  earth  and  left  scarcely  any  authentic  vestiges  be- 
hind. They  belonged  to  ceitain  states  or  conditions  of  society  which 
they  could  not  survive.  Indigenous  to  ages  of  darkness,  they  flourished 
only  in  the  absence  of  light.  Receding,  as  civilization  advanced,  it  maj 
be  said  of  them,  as  of  spectres,  they  flutter  at  dawn  and  vanish  as  soon 
as  the  sun  (of  science)  has  risen.  But  they  are  not  the  less  interestiog 
subjects  of  research  because  of  the  evils  they  inflicted  on  our  species, 
any  more  than  are  geological  remains  of  mammoth  beings  which  preyed 
on  inferior  tribes.  Antique  Eolipiles  are  in  some  respects  the  richest  of 
artificial,  as  fossil  bones  are  of  natural,  relics.  Both  are  unique  memo 
rials  of  past  times — vivid  remembrancers  of  strange  beings  and  dark 
deeds.  The  former  afford  proofs  of  stupendous  animals  reigning  as  mo- 
narchs  over  the  woods  and  waters  of  the  old  world ;  and  the  latter  re 
mind  us  of  moral  monsters,  preying  with  surprising  facility  upon  all 
classes  of  men. 

Pictorial  representations  of  idolatrous  and  fighting  eolipiles  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare ;  and  these,  few  as  we  find  them,  if  not  transferred  to  mo- 
dern pages  will  soon  be  irrecoverably  lost.  Those  which  follow,  though 
deplorably  imperfect  and  obscure,  will  be  acceptable  to  most  readers,  if 
not  to  all.  Examples  of  the  employment  of  elastic  and  inflammable 
fluids  under  singular  circumstances,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  elicit  the 
attention  of  inquirers  into  the  origin  and  history  of  motive  mechanism. 
They  may  afford  hints  on  old  and  lost  arts.  Nor  do  they  lack  interest  to 
general,  or  even  learned  readers  ;  for,  besides  illustrating  ancient  society 
and  manners,  they  reflect  light  on  the  darkest  passages  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance :  they  add  strength  to  the  conviction  that  much  which  ancient 
literature  has  failed  to  explain,  a  close  examination  of  ancient  arts  may 
yet  render  clear.  Even  the  Eolipile,  simple  as  it  seems,  promises  to 
conduct  inquirers,  like  the  clew  of  Ariadne,  through  labyrinths  as  per- 
plexing as  those  which  puzzled  old  travellers  to  Egypt  and  Crete. 

Of  all  the  freaks  of  poor  human  nature,  idolatry  is  the  strangest;  and, 
taken  in  connection  with  evils  springing  from  it,  the  most  infectious  and 
fatal  of  maladies.  Hitherto  ineradicable,  inexpugnable,  it  has  tainted 
all  epochs,  polluted  all  people.  Its  ravages  have  been  more  destmctiTO 
than  war,  more  distressmg  than  famine.  It  has  been  the  fertile  source  of 
both.  Superstition,  the  parent  of  idolatry,  is  peculiar  to  man,  unless  de- 
mons be  tormented  by  it,  which  is  not  unlikely ;  for,  besides  its  usoda- 
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tirms  being  truly  diabolical,  (it  has  every  where  erected  altars  to  Baals 
and  furnished  victims  to  Molochs,)  it  seems  the  natural,  and  may  be  the 
universal  punishment  of  mental  debasement.  It  is  to  the  mind  what  pre-, 
mature  decrepitude  is  to  the  body — a  horrible  penalty  for  violating  a 
fundamental  law  of  our  nature,  for  stunting  the  soul's  growth,  for  not 
cultivating  the  intellectual  with  the  physical  faculties,  that  both  might 
expand  and  improve  together ;  that  infant  puerilities  might  be  succeeded 
by  youthful  intelligence  and  masculine  knowledge.  Instead  of  this, 
superstition  unites  dwarfed  and  crippled  minds  to  grown  up  bodies-^ 
stocks  the  world  with  souls  blind  to  their  destinies  and  duties,  and  con« 
sequently  to  the  great  purposes  of  existence  lost.  Where  else,  then,  can 
such  abortions  be  more  appropriately  consigned  than  to  the  hades  of  ig- 
norance—of sottish  delusions — to  murky  regions,  where  the  sickly  ima- 
gination sits  an  incubus  on  the  prostrate  judgment,  and  visions  of  insanity 
are  reckoned  as  realities ;  where  the  occupants  wander  among  shadet^ 
and  mutter  the  gibberish  of  phantoms. 

A  stranger  to  natural  causes,  startling  phenomena  have  ever  filled  the 
barbarian  with  dread.  To  account  for  such  things  he  peoples  the  ele- 
ments with  imaginary  beings,  who  control,  as  he  supposes,  all  mundane 
affairs  at  their  will.  Meteorological  commotions,  pain,  sickness,  death, 
and  every  public  and  private  calamity,  were  held  as  manifestations  of, 
their  power  or  their  wrath  ;  hence  the  idea  of  propitiating  beings  so 
mighty  and  malignant ;  hence  idolatry  with  its  direful  progeny,  magic,, 
divination,  necromancy,  and  their  congeners ;  and  hence  too  the  rise  of 
those  astute  spirits  who,  from  the  beginning,  have  subdued  the  million 
by  working  on  their  fancies  and  fears — who  have  raised  themselves  into 
gods  and  sunk  the  rest  of  mankind  into  brutes. 

Idols  were  almost  invariably  modeled  after  hideous  forms,  because 
designed  to  excite  terror.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
on  which  demonolatry  was  founded.  As  fear  was  to  be  awakened  it  waa 
essential  to  make  them  correspond,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  with  the  evils 
they  had  power  to  inflict  or  emotions  they  were  designed  to  inflame. 
To  have  made  them  more  attractive  than  repulsive  would  have  been 
preposterous,  since  it  would  have  been  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  that 
passiou  upon  which  their  efficiency  rested.  Their  makers  knew  their 
Dusiness  better.  In  nothing  is  the  versatility  of  ancient  genius  more 
apparent  than  in  representations  of  the  horrible — in  conjuring  up  images 
to  cause  the  timid  to  tremble  and  the  bold  to  recoil — the  most  hideous  of 
hybrids,  in  which  were  combined  features  derived  from  every  thing  on  the 
earth  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth  calculated  to  excite  abhorrence 
and  dread.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  here  also  little  is  lefl 
for  professors  of  the  Jine  arts  to  do,  except  to  imitate  works  of  old  mas- 
ters. Invention  seems  out  of  the  question.  Our  best  and  worst  specimens 
of  diablerie  and  the  monstrous  are  but  copies  and  caricatures  of^originals 
in  old  galleries  of  furies,  minotaurs,  hydras,  chimeeras,  centaurs,  sphinxes, 
fauns,  dragons,  griffins,  gorgons,  satyrs,  harpies,  hippogriffs,  and  other 
unearthly  combinations  of  human  bodies  with  those  of  beasts,  birds,  fish, 
reptiles  and  demons. 

^ut  ghastly,  terrific  or  fiendish  features  were  not  always  deemed  suffi- 
cient. It  was  expedient  to  communicate  active  qualities,  such  as  might 
influence  other  senses  than  the  sight,  and  which,  being  appropriate  to 
the  character  an  idol  was  intended  to  sustain,  might  ser\'e  still  further  to 
establish  or  increase  its  fame.  Thus,  some  moved  their  heads,  arms 
bands,  eyes ;  others  spoke,  groaned,  smiled,  perspired,  laughed,  &c.  &c- 
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A  few,  like  the  image  of  Nabis,  squeezed  unbelievers  to  death  in  their 
arms,  and  others,  like  the  gods  of  the  Zidonians,  in  their  fury  s^vallowed 
offendera  alive.  The  repeated  declarations  in  the  Bible  that  gods  of 
atone,  wood  and  metal,  neither  saw,  heard,  ate  nor  "  spake  through  their 
throats,"  &c.  imply  that  by  priestly  artifice  these  and  other  functions  were 
imitated.  Had  all  been  dumb,  motionless  statues,  this  constant  denial  of 
■uch  powers  to  them  would  have  been  nugatory. 

The  date  of  androidal  idols  is  unknown :  they  appear  to  have  been 
eo-eval  with  the  use  of  metals — are  perhaps  of  a  still  earlier  date,  for 
modem  savages  have  attempted  them.  They  were  found  so  effectual  as 
to  have  become  important  instruments  in  the  hands  of  rulers  in  ante-his- 
toric eras ;  while  to  devise  and  work  them  became  the  profession  of 
priests.  As  society  advanced  the  treasures  of  states  and  temples  were 
expended  in  their  ptx»duction,  and  the  influence  of  both  was  exercised  in 
establishing  their  reputation  :  a  union  of  wealth  and  intelligence  which 
accounts  for  the  perfection  and  celebrity  of  many  ancient  androids. 

Ever  on  the  look  out  for  novel  and  imposing  devices,  the  founders 
and  fosterers  of  idolatry  were  too  close  observers  to  overlook  the  most 
appalling  of  nature's  displays,  and  too  keenly  alive  to  their  interests  to 
remain  ignorant  of  the  means  of  imitating  them.  At  an  early  day  those 
gods  were  counted  the  greatest  that  had  power  over  fire  and  controlled 
atmospherical  tempests — that  spake  in  thunder  and  whose  darts  were 
the  electric  fluid.  On  this  belief  Eolijnlic  idols  arose,  a  class  certainly 
among  the  most  productive  if  not  among  the  most  ancient.  They  were 
necessarily  the  work  of  the  founder,  not  of  the  carver,  and,  as  already 
intimated,  not  a  few  of  the.  "  brazen"  or  **  molten"  images  of  tlie  Old 
Testament  were  more  or  less  allied  to  them — an  inference  justified  hy 
numerous  allusions  to  blasts  of  flame,  smoke  and  wind  issuing  from  their 
mouths  and  eyes,  &c.  There  was  probalily  less  difficulty  in  the  apotheosis 
of  Eolipilic  images  than  of  others.  When  idolatry  was  universal  few 
could  refuse  subjection  to  deities  that  rivalled  Neptune  in  shaking  the 
gp-ound — Jupiter  in  his  character  of  the  thunderer;  and  Pluto— the  grim 
and  inexorable — the  sulphur-enthroned  god — in  the  worst  of  his  func- 
tions. To  none  were  apotrophic  hymns  so  fervently  addressed,  for  none 
looked  more  threatening  and  fierce,  or  gave  out  such  awful  manifesta- 
tions of  wrath. 

Of  their  authors  or  inventors  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  They  were 
men  whose  intelligence  was  far  in  advance  of  their  times,  whomo-io- 
polized  knowledge  for  the  s(»le  interest  of  their  class.  Claiming  kin- 
dred with  heaven,  freed  from  worldly  cares,  clothed  in  reverend  vest- 
ments, they  lived  apart  from  other  people ;  holy  and  artless  in  appear- 
ance, yet  adepts  in  artifice  and  very  devils  in  craft.  Hierophantic  majji- 
cians  sojourned  in  temples,  feasted  on  tythes  and  got  rich  by  means  of 
idols.  They  moved  gods  to  compassion  by  wires,  and  roused  them  to 
anger  by  explosive  compounds.  Their  professional  attainments  are  in- 
disputable. In  the  roguish  departments  of  physics  they  were  never  sur- 
passed. What  resources  and  talents  did  those  of  Egypt  display  in  com- 
peting with  Moses,  even  to  the  development  of  lower  forms  of  life! 
The  laboratory  was  their  study,  natural  science  the  volume  over  which 
they  pored,  the  knowledge  of  latent  phenomena  their  wealth.  It  is  im- 
possible to  think  on  the  variety,  magnitude  and  difficulties  of  some  of 
their  impostures  without  conceding  to  them  excelling  ingenuity  and  im- 
pudence sublime.  In  chemistry  and  mechanics  they  were  profound :  of 
their  contrivances  few  were  more  succeBsful  than  those  to  which  both 
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sciences  contributed;  but  of  all  tbeir  chemicu-inecliBnical  protlactiona 
perhaps  none  performed  greater  deeda  of  renown  than  the  Eolipile, 

To  accompluh  iu  purposes  this  instrument  put  on  a  etrange  diverai^ 
of  shapes,  and  waa  endowed  with  such  attributea  as  its  adroit  manag«n 
required ;  but,  purposely  disguised  as  it  was,  and  its  movements  inge- 
niously masked,  it«  former  tricks  are  not  entirely  concealed  by  the  veil 
whirb  time  has  dropped  over  the  stirring  dramaa  of  ancient  life.  It  may 
be  detected,  tfaough  too  remote  to  be  distinct.  In  the  deepest  obecurity 
its  performances  are  too  peculiar  to  be  mistaken.  It  appears  to  have 
flourished  in  mythologic  and  heroic  ages,  and,  naturally  enough,  these 
were  the  times  of  its  gretUest  achievements.  Besides  a  few  minor  en< 
gagements,  it  was  principally  employed  in  personating  three  remark- 
able characters  : — a  god,  a  warrior,  and  a  guardian  of  treasure.  In  the 
temple  it  descended  with  neophytes  into  the  Racred  chambers  and  took 
part  in  the  lesser  and  sublimer  mysteries,  while  at  the  altar  it  confirm- 
ed the  faith  of  its  worshipers  by  miracles  wrought  in  their  presence. 

In  war  its  elfects  were  once  equally  deciaive.  Its  appearance  alone 
sufficed,  like  the  head  of  Medusa,  to  petrify  opponents  with  horror. 
Superstitious  troops  (in  early  times  all  were  superetitious)  were  as- 
tounded at  the  sight  of  an  enemy,  supernatural  in  form,  borne  along  in 
chariots  of  clouds  and  whirlwinds  of  tire  ;  no  stronger  proof  of  the  gods 
being  against  them  could  be  adduced.  Like  the  affrighted  Philistines 
under  a  similar  persuasion,  their  hearts  would  melt  within  them,  and 
ere  they  fled  they  exclaimed  with  the  warriors  of  Canaan,  **  Wo  unto 
ns  !    Who  shall  deliver  us  out  of  the  hands  of  these  mighty  godsl" 

As  a  serpent  or  dragon,  it  couched  by  the  portals  of  palaces  or  Isj 
St  the  entrance  of  caverns  to  protect  tlie  plunder  its  owners  had  gotten 
together. 

The  annexed  figures  and  subsequent  remarks  may  serve  to  elucidate  in 
a  feeble  degree  a  few  of  its  performances  under  each  of  these  characten. 

Idols,  especially  Eolipilic  ones,  belong  to  a  department  of  ecclesiav* 
tical  history  hitherto  little  Examined  and  less 
understood.  True,  they  recall  no  very  pleasing 
asaociations,  yet  they  make  us  acquainted  with 
many  curious  transactions.  This  figure  is  a  re- 
presentation of  Pusterich,  a  bronze  £olipilic 
god  of  the  ancient  Germans,  described  at  page 
399,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  burn- 
ing fluids  and  flame  issued  from  the  mouth  and 
tbe  eye  or  orifice  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 

This  is  not  near  so  rcpuUive  as  many  an- 
cient and  modern  idols :  compared  with  some 
it  might  almost  he  deemed  engagine'.  Perhaps 
its  admirers  were  too  far  advanced  to  relish  a 
mongrel  deity,  or  one  with  an  extra  number  of 
heads  or  limbs.  It  is  but  one  among  many  of 
its  kind  which  might  be  adduced,  had  we  the  i 
history  of  numerous  bronze  images  extant,  or 
of  othen  notired  in  anliquarian  works.  Seve- 
ral have  openings  behind  and  fitted  for  plugs, 
as  if  designed  for  charging  them  with  liquids. 

There  is  an  impressive  resemblance  between  this  figure  and  that  of  ft 
Cyclop,  and  there  may  be  a  real  similitude  between  idoJs  of  this  kind 
and  the  three  fabled  sons  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite.  As  remarked  Ihr* 
37 
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ther  on,  fire-hreathing  and  other  mythic  monsters  were  not  all  mere  fi 
sions,  mystic  emblems,  or  hieroglyph ical  pictures,  but  actual  brazen  be- 
ings, of  the  forms  and  with  many  of  the  functions  described — in  other 
words,  Eolipilic  idols,  personified  as  all  idols  were.  The  reader  need 
not  be  reminded  of  the  relation  of  the  Cyclops  to  fire,  since  they  were  aids 
to  Vulcan,  and  were  destroyed  by  Apollo  for  manufacturing  or  ejecting, 
like  Pusterich,  thunderbolts.  They  are  sometimes  described  as  having 
but  one  eye,  at  other  times  represented  with  three — two  in  the  ordinary 
places,  and  a  third  in  the  forehead,  sis  in  the  preceding  figure.  [See  plate 
page  141,  vol.  1,  Fosbroke's  Encyc.  Antiq.]  This  idol  is  supposed  to  hare 
belonged  originally  to  a  high  antiquity,  and  may  possibly  be  a  genaine 
Cyclop. 

Two  or  three  more  metallic  deities,  which  appear  to  be  Eolipilic,  might 
here  be  introduced ;  but  as  the  fact  is  uncertain,  and  nothing  but  con- 
jectures could  accompany  them,  we  forbear.  Had  more  data  been  ac- 
cessible the  subject  would  needs  be  a  thrilling  one.  No  work  of  imagi- 
nation could  be  richer  in  interest  or  more  lertile  in  intrigue  and  plots 
than  accounts  of  idtilatrous  androids  of  the  more  advanced  nations  of  old, 
of  the  puppet-machinery  in  each  famous  temple,  and  the  by-play  by 
which  the  reverend  showmen  set  them  off  to  advantage,  lulled  suspicion 
and  kept  their  audiences  in  the  right  humor.  We  may  descant  as  we 
please  on  epic  poets,  on  tragic  and  comic  authors  and  actors,  but  what 
were  the  best  of  them  compared  to  those  proto-fathers  of  fiction  and  his- 
trionic professions  ?  Men  whose  theatres  were  temples,  whose  stages 
were  altars  :  master  players  on  the  passions,  who  excited  what  emotions 
they  pleased,  and  impressed  on  their  congregations  an  abiding  sense  of 
the  realities  of  the  illusions  they  exhibited.  The  subject  reaches  down  to 
the  nonage  of  society  and  comes  up  with  it  to  our  own  days;  has  relation 
to  the  most  stupendous  system  of  deception  ever  conceived,  and  the  most 
successful  one  ever  practised  by  man  upon  man ;  affords  the  most  de- 
plorable and  duiable  examples  of  humar^credulity  and  cunnin^ ;  in- 
volves the  early  history  of  all  races  and  of  nearly  all  arts.  Its  exposition 
of  principles  of  ancient  science  would  be  highly  instructive,  and  their 
villanous  applications  often  amusing.  The  mystery  that  envelopes  it 
irresistibly  whets  curiosity.  The  little  that  is  known  makes  us  anxious  to 
push  aside  the  skreen  that  hides  from  our  view  the  ingenious  and  elabo- 
rate mechanism  by  which  pagan  monks  emasculated  the  species  and 
kept  an  awe-stricken  world  at  their  feet. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Eolipile. 
As  a  war- instrument  it  became  better  known  than  as  an  oracle  confined 
in  temples.  In  the  field  it  was  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  curious  as 
well  as  of  its  immediate  manaijers,  so  that,  whether  captured  or  not,  the 
secret  of  its  construction  could  not  long  remain  one,  or  the  device  he 
confined,  if  mucK  employed,  to  one  people.  Nor  did  it  cast  off'  its  pre- 
tensions to  divinity  with  this  change  of  occupation,  but  rather  sustained 
them,  for  it  was  as  a  god  that  it  first  became  terrible  in  battle — as  such 
its  military  achievements  shook  neighboring  nations  with  alarm  and  ac- 
quired for  it  a  celebrity  that  has  reached  to  our  times.  The  nature  of  its 
performances  remained  t>^e  same  as  at  the  altar,  except  that  it  now  did 
not  hesitate  to  destroy  those  whom  it  could  not  convince. 

Every  people,  no  matter  how  barbarous,  esteemed  their  own  gods  su- 
perior to  others.  It  was  indispensable  to  the  interesU  of  priests  to  keep 
this  conviction  alive  under  all  exigencies ;  hence  while  victories  served 
to  establish  it,  defeats  did  not  overthrow  it.    These,  it  was  artfully  sug 
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gested,  were  only  proofs  of  a  deity  having  become  temporal;-  oflTer.ded^ 
either  for  not  being  properly  invoked  or  on  acctMuit  of  indignities  offered 
to  his  ministers.  It  was  only  to  make  his  proteges  sensible  of  his  dis- 
pleasure that  on  such  oc4*asions  he  lefl  them  a  prey  to  their  foes !  Pagan 
history  is  full  of  examples,  they  abound  in  the  Iliad,  which  opens  with 
one.  Thus  the  character  of  an  oracle  or  idol,  and  the  influence  of  its  offi- 
cials were  ingeniously  preserved  whether  those  who  trusted  in  it  became 
conquerors  or  conquered,  victors  or  victims.  Such  was  the  practice  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  the  god  remaining  the  while  undisturbed  in 
his  fane ;  but  when  extraordinary  calamities  threatened,  when  an  invad- 
ing army  approached  and  his  worshippers  were  menaced  with  captivity 
or  famine,  corresponding  efforts  were  made  to  appease  and  even  to  com- 
pel him  to  be  propitious.  Bribes  were  held  out,  votive  gifts,  hecatombs 
and  new  temples  promised — processions  in  his  honor  were  got  up,  with 
sacred  banners,  relics,  &c.  lK>me  alofl,  (an  European  practice  through 
the  middle  ages,  and  an  Asiatic  one  yet.)  Then  to  make  sure  of  success 
by  connecting  his  fate  with  that  of  his  followers,  the  latter  took  him  down 
from  his  shrine  and  carried  him  to  the  battle-gi'ound,  under  a  belief  that 
he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  taken  if  he  were  disposed  to  leave 
them  in  the  lurch.  On  the  same  principle  idolaters  of  eveiy  age  have 
acted.  The  early  Jews  were  not  free  from  the  strange  infatuatiouj  nor 
is  it  easy  to  see  how  they  could  have  been  better  informed  previous  to 
or  at  the  period  of  the  Exodus.  They  were  as  much  attached  to  idols  as 
the  Egyptians,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  that  the  absence  of  Muses 
presented  for  making  an  image  of  Apis.  Afler  the  severe  defeat  at 
Aphek,  some  of  the  ignorant  got  up  a  cry  to  bring  the  ark  to  the  camp  and 
renew  the  cotitest  under  its  auspices.  "  When  it  cometh  among  us  it  may 
save  us  out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies."  To  this  the  better  informed 
probably  acceded  with  the  hope  that  Jehovah  would  protect  it,  and  the 
people  for  its  sake,  but  they  were  mistaken — they  were  routed,  thirty 
thousand  were  slain,  "  the  ark  of  God  was  taken,"  and  exhibited  in  the 
p-nncipal  cities  of  the  captors  for  a  period  of  seven  months,  during  which 
rhenician  priests  and  artists  were  probably  not  very  scrupulous  in  ex- 
amining its  contents,  its  designs  and  decorations,  the  cherubim  of  ham- 
mered gold,  their  forms,  features,  wings,  &c. 

In  this  same  manner  warring  Eolipiles  became  known  to  others  than 
their  designers :  as  gods  and  demi-gods  thsv  made  their  debut  in  battle. 
As  such  they  were  victorious,  and  as  such  were  eventually  captured. 
Exaggerated  accounts  of  some  of  the  earliest  are  preserved  in  mythologi- 
cal annals.  So  awful  were  their  attributes  and  so  terrific  their  appearance, 
that  their  very  looks  overcame  their  opponents.  Of  this  Briareus  was 
an  example ;  but  when  their  artificial  nature  became  known  they  put  on 
less  formidable  shapes,  their  efficacy  then  depending  more  on  what  they 
did  than  how  they  looked.  In  comparatively  modern  epochs  they, 
never,  however,  attained  much  beauty,  if  we  might  judge  of  the  one 
on  the  following  page. 

The  age  to  which. the  specimen  figured  in  the  next  cut  belonged  is 
unknown.  It  and  No.  289  are  from  a  Latin  folio  published  in  Paris  in 
1535,  containing  Vegetius  on  Military  Machinery  and  Institutions,  Elian 
on  Tactics,  Frontinus  on  Strategems,  and  the  Book  of  Modestus  on 
Military  Affairs : — collated  from  ilnctew^  codices  by  Budeus,  the  celebrated. 
French  critic.  Attached  to,  and  paged  with  Vegetius,  are  one  hundred 
and  twenty  folio  illustrations,  rudely  executed  on  wood.  They  are  co 
pies  of  those  of  the  old  German  translation  to  which  we  have  frequently  ■ 
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nbmit  with  the  excsptioii  of 
■CO  now  befbro  the  reader.  CaJ 


wuple  of  reduced  fie-similet  aUch 


As  not  a  word  of  explanation  accompanies  this  sinijular  figure,  (nor 
any  other  in  the  book,)  and  little  or  nothing  ia  lo  be  found  in  Vegetiui 
or  other  Roman  authors  to  aid  us,  all  that  we  can  offer  must  bo  received 
aa  conjecture.    If  the  magnitude  of  the 


illuatrations  in  the  coUecti 
near  it  by  which  to  infer   its  relatiii 
represents  the  human  bust,  and  the  wh 
mous  Puaterich  on  wheels.    It  probably 
nor,  assuming  the  character  of  each 


represent  ativ 


be  judged  from  other 
it  was  colossal.    No  object  is  portrayed 
The  genera]  outline 
leems  lo  have  been  an  enor- 
bined  the  god  with  the  war- 
required. 


of  both  ;  and  the  powers  it  possessed  of  punishing  il 
enemies  are  aa  obvious  as  they  were  awful.  The  ignited  jet  issued  from 
the  conical  tube  whose  wide  end  is  riveted  to  the  forehead — [a  small 
pipe  descending  from  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  bust,  as  in  the  air-vessels 
of  fire-engines,)  and  possibly,  also,  out  of  its  eyes  and  mouth.  The  pro- 
longation of  the  nose,  and  the  daggers  projecting  from  the  mouth,  were 
■ntenJed  to  ward  off  blows  Juring  assaults,  and  to  prevent  access  to 
it,  lest  the  orifice  or  orifices  should  be  spiked  or  otherwitie  closed.  Point- 
ed projecuons  of  this  kind  are  quite  common  adjuncts  in  old  war  en- 
gines. 

As  this  Eolipile  is  figured  at  rest  and  not  in  use,  neither  fire,  fira-ptace, 
nor  the  mode  of  charging  it  is  delineated.  The  fuel  was  probably  applied 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  bust  behind,  though  it  may  have  been  kindled 
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externaltj,  the  head  being  for  that  pnipose  inclined  hackwards  and  rest 
ing  on  the  cornigerous  and  auricular  prolongations,  which  would,  liks 
the  feet  of  a  aaldron.  form  a  tripod  to  support  it.  But  much  allowanco 
must  be  made  for  old  illustrations.  Scarcely  ever  is  an  attempt  made  to 
delineate  interior  parts  or  external  details.  One  object  of  the  horn  and 
ears  was  obviously  to  vary  the  direction  of  the  jet,  to  incline  the  tube  to 
the  right  or  left,  up  or  down,  somewhat  la  the  manner  of  the  syringe 
engine  of  Besson.  The  wheels  are  solid,  and  as  there  are  but  two,  some 
mechanism  for  preserving  the  image  in  an  upright  position  was  neces- 
sary :  as  they  moved  on  separate  axles  the  tube  could  as  readily  be 
turned  in  a  lateral  direction  as  it  cuuld  bo  elevated  or  depressed.  The 
manner  of  conveying  this  machine  to  considerable  distances  is  not  indi< 
cated,  probably  because  it  was  rather  intended  as  a  stationary  means  of 
defence,  than,  like  the  next,  a  moveable  one  for  attack. 


Ko.  3».  EolipDlc  Vi 

Here  is  a  variety  of  the  griffin,  hippogriif,  or  dragon  genus,  placed  on 
four  wheels,  and  evidently  designed  to  break  the  ranks  of  an  opposing 
army,  by  being  driven  through  them.  The  burning  liquidri  rushed  out  ot 
two  rows  of  small  holes  on  the  upper  jaw  or  lip  :  the  uHect  forcibly  re- 
minding one  of  mythic  monsters  from  whose  nostrils  went  forth  smoke, 
and  from  whose  mouths  issued  flame.  No  proviaiiin  is  shown  for  nusins 
or  lowering  the  jets,  nor  was  any  necessary,  fur  from  the  elevation  and 
position  of  the  orifices,  troops  among  whom  this  engine  forced  its  way 
could  not  avoid  either  right  or  lefi  its  fluid  and  scorching  missive.  The 
rod  held  by  the  captain  or  leader  is  enlarged  and  pierced  or  cloven  at 
its  upper  e:id,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  head :  it  is  apparently  a  lever  by 
whicn  the  plug  of  acock  was  turned  to  open  and  shut  off  the  discharge. 
We  may  suppose  the  passage  was  closed  in  the  present  position  of  the 
lever,  and  that  to  open  it  the  manager  pulled  back  the  end  he  grasps, 
until,  like  a  modem  artillerist,  he  became  sufficiently  in  the  rear  to  ha 
out  of  harm's  way  when  the  jots  found  vent ;  he  then  could  join  his  asso- 
ciates in  directing  the  monster's  movements.  The  wheels,  as  in  the  last^ 
figure,  are  represented  solid,  a  feature  undoubtedly  genuine ;  for  it  wai 
the  uniform  practice  to  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  such  wBr-chariotB 
•■  had  wheels  with  spokes,  by  throwing  tpeors.  See.  between  the  Iatt«\ 
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and  hence  such  wheels  were  sometimes  covered  with  boards  or  plates  of 
iron  previous  to  entering  into  battle. 

The  sword  or  dagger-like  tongue  kept  an  enemy  from  approarhiog 
too  near  in  front,  while  the  flames  protected  both  sides.  It  would  not 
nave  answered  the  purposes  of  this  war-engine  to  have  made  its  8i(]e3 
horrent  with  bayonets,  for  they  would  have  retarded  its  progress  by  con- 
tact with  every  obstacle  within  their  reach.  Its  efliciency  depended  chief- 
ly on  the  velocity  and  precision  of  its  movements,  it  would  therefnte  be 
divested  of  every  thing  calculated  to  interfere  with  these.  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  tongue  was  designed  to  remove  obstacles  from  the  path. 
Had  the  spike  been  horizontal  it  would  have  transfixed  objects  it  met 
with,  and  the  progress  of  the  machine  would  soon  have  been  stoppe^L 
This  machine  is  apparently  represented  as  in  times  of  peace,  f(»r,  unlike 
most  others  in  the  collection,  no  signs  of  war  are  delineated  in  the  land- 
scape. The  fire  was  perhaps  applied  externally,  as  in  the  case  nf  Pus* 
terich,  the  brazen  monster  belonging  to  the  Tyrant  of  Agrigentura,  and 
other  ancient  devices  of  the  kind :  but  this  part  of  the  subject  is  very 
obscure.  Like  chariots  with  swords  and  scythes  fixed  to  them,  and 
others  with  similar  weapons  revolving^  in  their  fronts,  this  machine  when 
in  active  service  was  most  likely  urged  forward  by  horses  yoked  behind; 
oi  by  a  number  of  men  applying  their  force  to  bars  attached  to  and  ra- 
diating from  the  rear — both  ancient  and  very  common  war  devices. 

An  enormous  Eolipile,  formed  afler  the  above  pattern,  cliarged  with 
inflammable  liquids,  and  driven  furiously  and  unexpectedly  upon  a  su- 
perstitious foe,  must  not  only  have  borne  all  before  it,  like  a  motlen 
locomotive,  but  must  have  rendered  opposition  hopeless  until  its  contend 
were  expended. 

The  dimensions  of  this  war  dragon  cannot  safely  be  inferred  from 
those  of  the  men  attached  to  it,  for  in  most  of  the  plates  in  the  work 
whence  it  is  taken,  no  kind  of  proportion  is  preser\'ed.  Soldiers  rais-ing 
ladders  to  scale  the  walls  of  high  towers  are  often  drawn  sufficiently  taU 
to  reach  the  roof  with  their  hands. 

As  the  name  of  a  war  machine,  the  term  dragon  was  continued  to 
modern  times.  It  was  early  given  to  pieces  of  ordnance,  to  devices  re- 
sembling in  their  attributes  ancient  £olipi1ic  monsters.  Culverines  were 
originally  called  fiery-dragons.  The  Draconarii  of  the  Romans  Iwre 
dragons  on  their  standards ;  the  Parthians,  Indians,  Persians,  Scythians, 
Assyrians,  Normans.  Saxons,  Welsh,  and  all  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  na- 
tions painted  the  same  thing  upon  their  banners  and  pennons,  as  the 
Chinese,  Russians,  Tartars,  &c.  do  now.  Modern  dragoons  have  pro- 
bably also  derived  their  designation  from  soldiers  who  fiirmerly  managed 
Eolipilic  dragons,  as  in  the  preceding  figure  ;  the  name  being  presened 
in  war*s  vocabulary  after  the  office  and  instrument  were  forgotten.  Or- 
ders of  chivalry  were  named  after  the  dragon,  and  heraldry  abounds 
with  its  figures. 

Let  us  now  tarn  to  the  history  of  the  Goths,  by  Olaus  Magnus.  (Basil 
ed.  15G7.)  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  is  headed,  "  De  arcis 
equis  ignivomis  ** — "  Of  brazen  horses  that  vomit  fire."  The  materials  of 
the  chapter  are  condensed  from  the  History  of  the  Danes,  bv  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  a  writer  who  flourished  A.  D.  1140.  The  principal  inci- 
dent relates  to  the  stratagetic  skill  of  an  old  king,  Regnertu^  who  was 
eventually  put  to  death  by  his  sons,  Daxon  and  Dian.  On  one  occasion 
the  two  rebellious  brothers  invaded  their  fathf^r's  kingdom,  having  been 
furnished  for  the  purpose  with  a  large  army  by  king  Ruthenus,  who* 
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danghten  tfaej  faad  mamed.  Alarmed  at  the  mighty  forces  brought 
Bgainat  him,  Ragnerus  ordered  a  number  of  brazen,  fire-breathing  hursM 
to  be  secured  on  chariots,  and  whirled  suddenly  into  the  densest  bodj 
of  bis  euemies.  The  maaoeuvre  succeeded,  and  his  unnatural  sons  werA 
put  to  flight.  It  appears  that  the  chariots  and  their  burdens  were  »x- 
caedingly  massive,  since  they  overwhelmed  whatever  opposed  them 
We  add  the  passage  at  large  from  Saxo.  It  will  be  perceived  ihat  he 
is  silei.t  respecting  the  fire-vomiting  faculty  of  the  metallic  chargers, 
though  that  was  clearly  implied  in  the  opinion  of  the  Gothic  historian ; 
on  opiTJion  that  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

Piist  hffic  Reguerua,  expedltionem  in  Hellcsponcicos  parans,  vocata- 
que  Danorum  concione,  saluberrtmaa  se  populo  leges  laturum  promit- 
tens,  m  unusquisque  paterfamilias,  secut  ante,  quem  minimi  inter 
liberos  duxerst,  militsturum  exhiberet,  ita  tunc  valeutioris  oper%  filium 
aut  £robatioria  fidei  servum  armaret,  edixit.  Quo  facto  omnibus,  quos 
ex  Thora  procreverat,  filiis,  praeter  ubbonen,  ossumptis,  Hellespontum 
ejuaque  re^em  Dian  variis  contusum  bellis  lacesseiiuo  perdomuit.  Ad 
ultimum  eundem  creberrimia  discrimiaibus  implicatum  extinxit.  Cujoi 
filii  Dian  et  Daxon,  olim  Ruteni  regis  filias  maritali  sorte  complexi,  im- 
petratis  a  aocero  copiis,  ardentissimo  spiriiu  patemae  vindictie  negotium 
rapuerunt.  Quorum  Regnerus  immenBum  animadvertens  exercitum, 
diffidemia  copiarum  habita,  rguvt  anrot  ductilibus  rotalis  supcrpoaitos  ac 
Tentatilibus  curriculis  circuraductos  in  confertisBimoa  hostes  maxima  vi 
exagitari  prscepit.  Quee  res  tantum  ad  laxandam  adversariorum  aciem 
vitluit,  ut  vincendi  spes  magis  in  machinamento  quam  millte  reposita 
vidoreiur,  cujus  intolerabilia  moles,  quicquid  impulit  obruit.  Altero 
ergo  ducum  interfecto  altero  fuga  sublapso,  universus  Heltisponticorum 
ce^ait  exercitus.  Scithee  quoque,  Daxon  arctissimo  matemi  sanguinil 
vinculo  contingentes,  eodem  obatriti  discrimine  refurunlur.  Quorum 
provincia  Witserco  attributa,  Rutenonim  reg,  parum  viribus  fidens,  foc- 
midolosa  Regneri  arma  fuga  prscurrere  maturavit. 

ISho  arunnudci  Hinorii  DmU.    Edlisd  bjr  P.  E.  K-aOitT.    Copeohngm.  1839.    Ubar  li.  p.  UK] 

In  a  note  on  the  Equos  £neoB,  the  editor,  not  knowing  that  such 
Lhinga  bad  ever  been,  observes,  "  commentum  nescio  unde  petitum." 


The  cut  No.  290  is  copied  from  the  rude  illustrations  of  the  fourth  sod 
fifth  chapters.  Book  ix,  of  Olaus  Magnus.    A  figure  of  one  of  the  brazMl 
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liorses  is  in  the  foreground,  but  as  usual  it  is  a  mere  outline,  and  wu 
perhaps  designed  by  the  illustrator  of  the  Gothic  historian's  work  from 
the  meagre  description  its  pages  or  those  of  Saxo  afford.  Nothing  defi- 
nite can  be  derived  from  it  which  the  text  does  not  furnish.  Neither  the 
carriage  nor  its  load  cotnes  up  to  the  description  :  the  words  imply  that 
the  images  had  some  elastic  and  revolving  mechanism  of  their  own,  and 
Tersatile  chariots  meatit  something  more  than  common  carts. 

The  fiflh  chapter  (Book  ix)  is  on  the  same  subject,  and  to  this  effect 
'  Vincentius  in  bpec.  Histo.  L.  xxxi.  Cap.  10,  asserts  that  the  king  of  the 
Indians,  commonly  called  Prester  John,  being  attacked  by  a  powerful 
army  of  Ethiopian  Saracens,  enornies  of  the  christian  faith,  delivered 
himself  by  a  sti'atagcm  not  unlike  that  of  Regnerus,  for  he  made  copper 
images  of  men  and  mounted  each  upon  a  horse.  Behiud  every  image  was 
a  man  to  govern  it,  and  to  blow  with  a  bellows,  through  holes  made  for 
the  purpose,  on  fumid  materials  inserted  beforehand  into  the  body  qf  the 
image.  Provided  with  a  large  numlier  of  these  he  proceeded  vigorously 
i^inst  his  enemies,  whom  Vincentius  calls  Mongols  or  Tartars.  The 
mounted  images  being  ranged  side  by  side  in  front  of  the  hostile  army, 
their  managers  were  directed  to  advance,  and  when  arrived  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  foe  to  commence  blowing  with  their  bellows  the 
smoking  fire  within,  and  with  a  continual  blast  to  fill  the  air  with  dark- 
ness— the  consequences  of  which  were  that  many  of  the  invaders  were 
alain  and  others  took  to  sudden  flight.  Large  numbers  of  horsemen  and 
horses  were  burnt  to  death  and  some  reduced  to  ashes  bi^  Greek-Jtre^ 
composed  of  the  following  ingredients,  by  the  artificers  of  Prester  John : 

Aspaltum,  nepta,  dragantnm,  pix  quoque  Greca, 
Sulphur,  vernicis,  de  petrolic  quoque  vitro, 
Mercuriij  sal  (gemmae  Graeci  dicilur  ignis. 

Item  :  Sulphur,  petrolium,  colopho,  resi,  terebinthi, 

Aspaltum,  camphora.  nepta,  armo,  benedictum.' 

Magnus  could  make  nothing  out  of  these  old  poetic  recipes.  He  thoueht 
it  would  be  a  vain  task  to  attempt  their  explanation,  and  wicked  to  revive 
the  invention.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  an  opinion — once  heartily  enter- 
tained— that  the  souls  of  the  authors  of  Greek-fire  and  gunpowder  were 
reaping  their  appropriate  rewards  in  perdition,  doomed  for  ever  to  taste 
of  torments  which  their  "devilish  devices'*  inflicted  on  others.  Vincen- 
tius, or  Vincent  l)e  Beauvais,  was  a  learned  monk  of  the  13th  century, 
and  one  of  the  most  voluminous  winters  whose  works  furnished  employ- 
ment to  the  first  race  of  printers.  Ho  died  about  1260.  His  "Speculum 
Historiale"  was  printed  in  1473.  The  most  striking  incident  drawn  from 
it  by  the  Gothic  writer  wo  quoted  at  pat^o  400,  from  Carpini,  a  contem- 
porary monk,  who  began  his  travels  in  1245,  and  to  whom  he  of  Beauvais 
was  most  likely  indebted  for  it. 

If  the  reader  will  now  look  again  at  the  last  cut  he  will  find  on  the 
back  ground  a  miniature  of  one  of  the  brazen  horsemen  in  the  act  of 
attacking  the  Mongols,  and  with  a  living  soldier  on  the  crupper  per- 
forming his  part  of  the  business  with  bellows.  There  is  certainly  an  air 
of  romance  about  these  figures ;  but  accounts  of  them  reaching  us  through 
ages  and  hot-beds  of  legends,  might  be  expected  to  be  loaded  with 
apocryphal  matters.  Of  the  main  feature,  that  of  ejecting  flame  and 
smoke,  there  is  no  room  to  question,  since  it  is  corroborated  by  old 
writers  on  Greek-fire,  by  the  brazen  horses  of  Saxo,  and  the  preceding 
figures  in  this  supplement.    But  Carpini's  relation  does  not  savor  so 
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mach  of  poetry  as  may  be  supposed.  The  pnncipal  difficulty  is  in 
mounting  the  images  on  natural  horses;  but  this  is  not  a  necessary  in« 
£srence.  They  may  have  been  artificial  as  well  as  their  automaton 
riders — and  we  believe  were  so— were  secured,  like  those  mentioned 
by  Saxo,  on  carriages,  and  behind  them  the  bellows-blowers  were  loca- 
ted. If  this  is  not  what  Carpini  meant,  we  should  say  he  misunderstood 
his  informant.  Living  horses,  with  flames  roaring  and  rushing  from  ori- 
fices close  to  their  eyes  and  ears,  would  be  as  likely  to  be  affiighted  as 
those  they  attacked :  however  drilled,  they  could  not  in  such  circumstan- 
ces be  managed  without  difficulty  and  without  requiring  the  whole  at- 
tention of  their  riders,  but  the  latter  were  entirely  engaged  in  urging  the 
fires  at  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  charge,  leaving  the  animals  to 
pursue  the  right  course  of  themselves.  We  presume  the  metalline  ima- 
ges were  a  species  of  Hippoceutaurs,  the  flames  issuing  from  the  hu- 
man bust,  and  the  fluid  and  other  materials  contained  in  the  spacious 
abdomen  below. 

It  is  said  these  equestrian  images  cast  forth  Greek-fire ;  were  they 
then  Eolipiles  1  mounted  Pusterichs  1  i.  e.  were  they  charged  with  li- 
quids, or  with  dry  substances,  which  once  ignited  continued  of  them- 
selves to  bum  until  the  whole  became  expended  1  From  the  want  of 
specific  information  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  on  this 
point.  The  evidence,  however,  preponderates  in  favor  of  their  Eolipi- 
fic  character.  Had  the  contents  been  a  composition  similar  to  any  thing 
used  in  modem  pyrotechnics,  what  need  of  fire  to  heat  them  and  of  bel- 
lows to  urge  the  fire  ?  How  did  the  flaming  stream  continue  to  issue 
from  its  orifice  with  unabated  force  as  the  material  diminished  within, 
a8  it  8ank  far  below  the  place  of  exit  ?  Would  not  the  image  be  liable 
to  explode  ere  its  contents  were  half  emptied  1  If  not,  why  have  me- 
tallic images  1  Those  of  fragile  materials  would  have  done.  Again,  the 
reaction  of  the  jet,  like  that  of  a  rocket,  would  require  no  small  force  to 
be  overcome :  it  would  be  very  apt  to  shoot  the  brazen  warriors  back 
among  their  friends,  instead  of  their  carrying  destruction  among  their 
foes.  But  not  one  of  these  objections,  and  others  which  might  be  named, 
apply  to  Eolipiles — to  a  liquid  discharged  by  the  elasticity  of  its  own 
vapor,  or  the  vapor  itself  thus  shot  forth.  With  these  instruments  the 
employment  of  fuel  was  necesary  and  the  application  of  a  blast  in  time  of 
action  important  if  not  indispensable.  But,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
Greek-fire  was  a  liquid.  See  p.  307,  8.  Meyrick,  in  his  account  of  ancient 
armor,  gives  its  composition  from  an  author  of  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
Several  ingredients  enumerated  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  re- 
cipes from  Vincentius: — An  equal  quantity  of  pulverized  rosin,  sul- 
phur and  pitch  ;  one  fourth  of  opopanax  and  of  pigeons'  dung  well  dried, 
were  dissolved  in  turpentine  water,  or  oil  of  sulphur :  then  put  into  a 
close  and  strong  glass  vessel  and  heated  for  fifteen  days  in  an  oven,  after 
which  the  whole  was  distilled  in  the  manner  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  kept 
for  use.  Another  account  makes  it  to  consist  chiefly  of  turpentine 
water  (spirits  of  turpentine)  slowly  distilled  with  turpentine  gum.  It 
was  said  to  ignite  by  coming  in  contact  with  water. 

Two  distinct  modes  of  dispersing  the  horrible  fluid  are  mentioned ; 
one  by  forcing-pumps,  the  other  by  "  blowing "  it  through  tubes  and 
from  the  mouths,  &c.  of  metallic  monsters.  The  former  is  noticed  in 
connection  with  naval  warfare,  and  the  latter,  if  we  mistake  not,  was 
chiefly  employed  in  conflicts  on  land.  Any  one  can  see  how  difficult  it 
would  be  for  soldiers  promptly  to  apply  pumps  in  the  confusion  of  bat- 
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tie.  Appaiatus  equal  to  our  fire-engines  would  have  been  of  little  e£foct^ 
fi>r  the  jets  could  but  feebly  be  sustained,  and  worse  directed  while  tbo 
reservoirs,  engines  and  men  were  in  motion,  whirling  hither  and  thither, 
now  advancing  and  anon  retreating.  We  read  also  of  portable  **  siphomes^' 
being  also  used,  but  these  and  the  necessai-y  vessels  to  hold  the  liquid 
were  still  less  likely  to  be  effective  except  on  ships  in  ckise  combat; 
wheie  to  keep  up  conflagrations,  the  fluid  could  be  ejected,  cold  and  un* 
ignited,  on  parts  already  kindled — as  if  our  engines  were  to  be  employed 
to  lanch  oil  or  turpentine  on  objects  already  in  flames.    On  shipUmrd, 
the  reservoirs  were  always  at  hand,  and  both  men  and  the  fixed  pumps 
they  worked  relatively  at  rest,  and  moreover  protected  either  between 
decks  or  in  equally  secure  locations,  so  that  one  or  two  individuals  alone 
Bufliced  to  direct  the  fiery  streams  over  a  galley's  bow  or  sides,  and 
through  flexible  or  jointed  ajutages. 

The  expression  "  blown  through  tubes,"  &:c.  could,  of  course,  have  no 
reference  to  any  thing  like  the  sarbacan,  nor  to  any  employment  of  hu- 
man lungs.  No  adequate  and  no  continuous  force  could  have  been  ob- 
tained except  by  artificial  means,  and  of  those  by  none  so  readily  as  by 
the  Eolipile.  That  this  instrument  was  intended,  the  figures  in  the  cut 
stningly  indicate.  If  the  vajjor  of  the  fiery  liquid  was  ejected,  we  know 
that  nothing  else  could  have  answered.  But  both  the  idea  and  expression 
are  used  at  this  day  with  respect  to  modem  Bolipiles :  engineers  "  blow 
ofl^'  steam  by  opening  a  safety  valve  or  other  aperture  of  a  boiler ;  and 
when  one  of  these  explodes,  on  shore  or  afloat,  how  oflen  is  it  said  of 
missing  individuals  and  objects,  they  were  **  blown  overboard**— or 
"  blown  t(»  such  and  such  distances.*'  On  a  review  then  of  the  particu- 
lars that  have  reached  us  respecting  the  famous  Greek-fire,  it  seems  that 
the  machinery  for  ejecting  it  on  shipboard  was  a  species  of  pump ;  and 
on  land  by  large  boilers,  suspended  on  wheels  and  driven  by  horses  or 
men,  made  in  fantastic  forms  of  men  and  animals,  fiom  whose  mouths 
the  flaming  torrents  were  ejected.  This,  ancient  writers  have  asserted, 
and  the  figures  we  have  given  confirm. 

That  Greek-fire  was  rather  the  revival  of  an  old. thing  than  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  one,  and  that  both  the  fire  and  the  machines  for  dis- 
persing it — Eolipilic  devices  infinitely  more  grotesque  than  any  figured 
on  these  pages — were  known  in  extremely  remote  times,  is,  we  think, 
pretty  clear.  Under  this  impression  some  further  remarks  are  submitted 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  attention  to  a  curious  and  interesting  subject 
of  archeological  research — one  which,  it  will  be  conceded,  appears  to 
reflect  light  on  old  legends  as  well  as  on  old  Eolipiles. 

The  history  of  idolatrous  and  other  Eolipilic  automata  is  lost  or  per- 
haps never  was  written,  and  now  the  opportunity,  the  materials  and  men 
for  preparing  it  are  gone ;  the  requisite  knowledge  did  not  sufficiently 
transpire  beyond  the  walls  of  temples,  and  even  there  was  confined  to  a 
privileged  few.  »!Juch  a  record  could  only  have  been  furnished  by  those 
who  had  every  earthly  inducement  to  suppress  it — by  men  whose  |<rivate 
labors  were  devoted  to  disguise  the  elements  of  deceptive  devices  they 
employed,  and  whose  public  administrations  still  further  concealed  them. 
It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  such  an  expose  was  never  made,  or, 
if  made,  religiously  reserved  for  the  perusal  of  heads  of  colleges  or  the 
eyes  of  arch-magicians  alone.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  valuable  a 
fund  of  hidden  knowledge,  of  mechanical  and  chemical  combinations,  of 
ODgular  discoveries  and  inventions ;  a  bibliotheca  for  philosophers  and 
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artisans,  illustrating,  probably,  every  branch  of  ancient  science  and  ex 
posing  the  secret  workings  of  some  of  the  shrewdest  spirits  of  antiquity — 
should  bo  lost.  It  would  have  enabled  us  to  repeat  staple  tricks  of  Baby- 
lonian sorcerers  and  soothsayers,  and  would  have  placed  us  in  a  more 
favorable  position  for  observation  than  was  Pharaoh  when  he  commanded 
"the  magicians  of  Egypt  and  the  wise  men  thereof"  to  exhibit  their 
skill  in  his  presence. 

It  is  with  Eolipiles  as  with  other  materiel  of  old  jugglers.  The  few 
bn>ken  specimens  and  straggling  notices  which  have  come  down  are  in- 
teresting but  unsatisfactory;  they  tantalize  with  a  sip,  and  make  the 
mouth  water  for  more,  provoking  a  thirst  which  they  cannot  allay.  That 
these  instruments  are  of  a  very  high  antiquity  is  undeniable,  and  that 
they  were  occasionally  used  to  eject  inflammable  fluids  for  deceptive 
and  destructive  purpf>ses  is  equally  certain.  The  resemblance  in  the 
forms  and  functions  of  those  we  have  figured  to  mythological  fire-spout- 
ing monsters,  is  too  striking  to  escape  observation.  And  is  there  any  ab- 
surdity in  supposing  both  were  artificial ;  that  the  latter  were  literally 
what  they  are  described  ;  and  that  stones  of  dragon-killing  heroes  are 
not  quite  so  romantic  as  they  appear  ]  A  literal  interpretation  of  such 
matters  may  appear  preposterous,  but  a  slight  view  of  the  subject  will 
convince  unprejudiced  minds  that  it  is  not  half  so  absurd  as  many  receiv- 
ed metaphorical  solutions,  nor  is  it,  like  them,  embarrassed  with  insur- 
mountable difficulties;  on  the  contrary,  it  renders  things  intelligible 
which  paleologists  have  not  ventured  to  explain,  and  which,  without  re- 
ference to  Eolipilic  automata,  we  presume  they  never  can  explain — 
things  so  bizarre  they  know  not  what  to  make  of  them.  But  once  admit 
they  were  what  they  pretend  to  be,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  receiv- 
ing them ;  interpret  them  by  some  other  rule,  and  we  are  at  once  cast 
adrift  on  the  ocean  of  conjecture. 

Admit  that  mythic  characters  obtained  celebrity  from  battling  with 
Eolipilic  opponents ;  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  dragons  and  many-headed 
monsters  of  antiquity  performed  actions  ascribed  to  them — belched  out 
smoke  and  flame,  shrieked  and  growled,  and  on  the  approach  of  strangers 
or  "curious  flnpertinents "  shook  themselves,  sprung  from  their  caves, 
(they  were  commonly  and  for  good  reasons  located  in  dark  places)  often 
destroyed  those  who  attacked  them,  and  sometimes  disappeared  in  sudden 
bursts  of  thunder  and  amidst  showers  of  thunderbolts — very  much  as 
their  descendants,  the  steara-dragons  of  the  present  day,  unfortunately 
now  and  then  do.  Admit  this,  and  passages  in  history,  poetry  and  tradi- 
tion, hitheito  inexplicable,  become  recitals  of  facts  ;  embarrassing  enig- 
mas are  unriddled,  and  the  supposed  offspring  of  fancy  are  found  sober 
children  of  truth.  That  Greek  and  Roman  writers  did  not  perceive  this 
is  little  to  the  point,  since  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  fighting  Eolipiles ;  they  were  therefore  necessarily  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plain, except  by  metaphor,  conflicts  between  these  machines  and  heroes 
of  ancient  days.  But  the  presiding  spirits  at  Eleusis  and  Delphos  could 
have  furnished  the  clew,  and,  had  it  suited  their  views,  could  have  illus- 
trated the  entire  series  of  fire-breathing  monsters,  by  reference  to  their 
own  collections ;  for,  as  before  remarked,  Eolipiles  went  from  the  altar  to 
the  field. 

In  those  remote  times,  when  superstition  reigned  paramount,  when 
common  objects  and  events  were  construed  into  omens  and  uncommon 
ones  were  looked  on  as  prodigies,  the  defeat  of  an  army  by  fire-breathing 
warriors  would  form  an  epoch  in  barbarian  annals ;  exaggerated  descri\>- 
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tions  of  flaming  chariots,  of  giants,  dragons,  hippogrnfib  and  hybrids  d 
every  horrid  form,  and  possessing  supernatural  powers,  would  be  bla- 
-soned  abroad  and  become  permanently  preserved  in  tradition.    It  could 
not  be  otherwise  ;  and  that  such  was  really  the  case  is  evident,  for  my- 
thology and  remote  history  is  replete  with  these  very  things ;  with  battles 
between  Gods,  Cyclops  and  Titans.  But  in  process  of  time  the  arti6cial 
nature  of  warring  EoHpiles  would  sooner  or  later  be  suspected  and  as- 
certained. Intrepid  individuals  took  courage  to  attack  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  destroy  one.    Success  made  them  heroes,  if  not  something 
more.    To  swell  their  fame  the  form  and  faculties  of  their  strange  oppo- 
nents were  distorted,  and  the  story  repeated,  with  every  addition  that  a 
love  of  the  marvellous  could  invent  or  credulity  receive,   till,  as  ages 
rolled  away,  it  became  just  what  such  stories  yet  extant  are — stories  of 
monster-killing  gallants  from  Jason  to  Saint  George. 

WARS    OF    THE    GIANTS. 

In  the  wars  of  the  giants,  fire,  thunder  and  thunderbolts  were  the 
chief  destructive  agents,  and  these,  we  are  told,  were  produced  by  and 
ejected  from  monsters,  apparently  precisely  in  the  manner  of  Pusterich. 
Some  had  more  heads  aim  arms  than  have  Hindoo  deities,  with  bodies 
terminating,  like  that  of  Dagon,  in  legs  resembling  fish  or  serpents. 
When  brought  into  battle  rheir  terrible  aspects  and  the  volumes  of  flame 
they  poured  forth  filled  their  enemies,  the  gods,  with  consternation. 
Defeated,  these  fled  into  Egypt,  where  they  learned  the  nature  of  their 
ardent  foes.  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  their  associate  refugees  having  thus 
ascertained  that  their  victors  were  not  invincible,  recovered  courage, 
returned,  and  were  at  last  victorious.  Now  what,  when  stripped  of  orien- 
tal ornament,  does  this  amount  to,  but  a  conflict  similar  to  that  between 
Prester  John  and  his  Mongolian  invaders ;  between  Regnerus  and  his 
unnatural  sons,  and  others  in  which  fire-spouting  images,  figured  in  this 
supplement,  were  employed  ]  The  most  ingenious  conquering,  whether 
gods  or  mortals  were  combatants.  The  names  of  the  mythic  parties 
were  misnomers,  for  the  deities  were  ignorant  braggarts — they  could  not 
withstand  their  **  cnrth-born  "  enemies,  but  fled  for  refuge  and  instruction 
into  other  lands.  The  accounts  remarkably  resemWe  Chinese  bulletins 
of  fights  \vith  Europeans — contests  between  modem  "  Celestials  *'  and 
••  outside  barbarians."  For,  ancient  like,  existing  **  sons  of  heaven  *' 
seem  to  have  placed  at  first  as  much  dependence  upon  their  divine  pre- 
tensions and  their  comminations  as  in  their  weapons,  and  therefore  were 
defeated.  The  giants  were  probably  ingenious  or  scientific  men — the 
Roger  Bacons  of  their  day — in  advance  of  the  age  and  consequently  de- 
nounced, as  such  have  ever  been,  by  self-styled  heirs  of  heaven,  as  infidel 
dogs  or  children  of  Tartarus. 

The  circumstance  of  the  divinities  flying  to  Egypt  when  they  could  not 
cope  with  the  fire-breathing  monsters,  or  rather  with  the  cunning  mon- 
ster-makers, is  remarkable.  There  they,  like  less  pretenders,  improved 
themselves  in  knowledge.  That  it  was  an  early  Pharaonic  policy  to  en- 
courage the  discontented  of  neighboring  nations,  is  abundantly  proved 
in  the  Old  Testament.  "  Wo  to  them  that  go  to  Egypt  for  help — that 
strengthen  themselves  in  the  strength  of  Pharaoh  !"  [See  Isa.  chaps.  30  and 
31 ;  Jerem.  42  and  43.]  How  deep  end  general  must  have  been  the  im- 
pression of  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs  to  call  forth  the  declaration — "  Now 
the  Egyptians  are  men  and  not  God ;  their  horses  flesh  and  not  spirit." 
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TTPBON. 

Here  is  a  description  of  T jphon,  the  most  famous  of  fiehtiug  eiants— 
can  it  be  doubted  that  he  was  a  genuine  Pusterich  1  **  He  had  nume- 
rous heads  resembling  those  of  serpents  or  dragons.  Flames  of  devour- 
ing fire  rushed  hissing  from  his  mouth  and  eyes ;  he  uttered  horrid  yells 
like  the  dissonant  shrieks  of  different  animals.  He  was  no  sooner  bom 
than  he  warred  with  the  gods  and  put  them  to  flight."  Not  a  circum- 
stance is  here  mentioned  that  does  not  accord  with  his  alleged  artificial 
character,  and  there  are  few  others  which  do  not  harmonize  with  it. 
He  went  to  battle  as  soon  as  bom,  that  is,  as  soon  as  he  was  made.  The 
whole  family  was  said  to  be  "  earth-born '' — the  members  rising  out  of 
the  ground  completely  formed,  &;c.;  indications  of  their  gross  not  ideal 
nature,  of  their  secret  construction  in  subterranean  workshops — the  lat- 
ter a  precaution  essential  to  the  recognition  of,  and  belief  in  their  super- 
natural origin. 

She  sings,  from  earth's  dark  womb  how  Typhon  rose, 

Aod  struck  with  mortal  fear  his  heavenly  foes. — [Ovid,  Met.  v.] 

The  name,  Typhon,  is  derived  from  a  word  signifying,  ** to  9moke** 
The  goddess  of  night  was  the  mother  of  monsters ;  an  enigma  beau- 
tifully expressive  of  the  secret  fabrication  of  Kolipilic  imagery.  Typhon 
and  his  brethren  were  moreover  sons  of  Tartarus  as  well  as  of  Terrar— 
were  brought  forth  of  earth  by  the  assistance  of  hell — a  trait  still  further 
significative,  and  particularly  of  the  element  by  which  they  were  anima- 
ted, that  from  which  their  terrors  were  derived.  Demons  they  were  in 
shape,  occupations  and  attributes;  in  the  torments  they  inflicted  and 
the  victims  they  slew ;  tangible,  and  the  most  perfect  representations  of 
evil  principles  and  passions.  The  paternity  of  these  monsters  is  the 
same  as  that  given  to  modem  ordnance,  so  true  it  is  that  similar  things 
ever  produce  the  same  ideas.  A  thousand  times  have  guns  and  gun- 
powder been  described  as  infernal  inventions,  as  conceptions  injected 
by  demons  and  matured  by  their  influence. 

Does  the  idea  seem  too  gross  for  contending  gods  and  demi-gods  to 
fight  with  Eolipiles  1  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Milton  could  find  no 
warring  engines  so  appropriate  for  Satan  and  his  hosts  as  artillery.  In 
fact,  poets  can  only  arm  mortal  or  immortal  warriors  with  weapons  and 
agents  that  are  known,  although  they  may  exaggerate  them.  All  sym- 
bolic imagery  must  be  derived,  directly  or  remotely,  from  earthly  types. 
The  author  of  Paradise  Lost  necessarily  followed,  in  this  respect  also, 
the  old  mythologists  he  copied,  and  as  *'  fiery  monsters,"  whether  guns 
or  Eolipiles,  are  not  in  their  nature  and  effects  much  unlike,  we  find 
little  difference  in  ancient  poetic  descriptions  of  one,  and  modem  poetic 
descriptions  of  the  other.  Indeed  they  might  often  be  interchanged  with* 
out  detection.  The  monsters  desciibed  by  Milton  as  mounted  upon 
wheels,  whose  mouths  with  hideous  orifices  gaped,  and  which,  with  im- 
petuous fury,  belched  from  their  deep  throats  chained-thunderbolts  and 
iron  hail,  are  thei'efore  no  stronger  proofs  of  guns  and  gunpowder  being 
known  during  the  English  Commonwealth,  than  are  fire-breathing  hy- 
brids of  mythology,  of  the  early  use  of  Eolipilic  engines. 


THE  COLCHIAN  BULLS  AND  DRAGON. 

If  we  turn  to  later  examples  we  shall  find  circumstances  leaking  out 
which  betray  the  artificial  character  of  mythic  monsters.  The  Argo. 
nautic,  like  all  early  expeditiona,  was  of  a  piratical  nature.   Its  ob^^oRi^ 
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the  ColchiaD  treasury,  or  the  "  golden  fleece/'  a  term  in  ancient  Syriae 
implying  treasures  of  j^rild.  These  were  protected  hy  a  dragon,  and  hy 
two  hrazen-homed  and  hoofed  bulls,  which  flashed  from  their  monthi 
and  niLstrils  flames  and  smoke.  As  usual,  they  were  located  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  cave. 

"  Thick  jtmoke  their SMUerrane^w  home  proclaims; 
"  Froin  their  broad  no^rils  poar  the  rolHog  flames." 

[ApoUamims,  L.  iii.] 

The  daughter  of  ^etes  (the  Colchian  king)  becomes  enamored  of 
Jason.  The  l»vers  nwear  eternal  fidelity  to  each  other;  and  to  save  the 
adventurer's  life,  Medea  explains  to  him  the  secret  of  the  monater^i 
powers.  Thus  inf<»rroed,  and  furnished  with  an  ointment  to  protect  his 
face  and  hands  from  the  singeing  blast  at  the  onsetj  he  approached  with 
a  smiling  countenance,  as  well  he  might,  and  quickly,  ti>  the  chagrin  of 
the  monarch,  subdued  the  "  brazen  *'  mcmsters.  If  any  doubt  remains  re- 
apecting  the  true  character  of  this  transaction,  it  is  greatly  if  not  wholly 
removed  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Medea.  She  every  where  evin- 
ces f-imiliarity  with  the  principles  of  the  Eolipile  —with  secret  applications 
of  fire,  steam,  sulphur,  inflammable  fluids  and  explosive  compositions. 
(See  pagH  120.)  liy  the  ndn>it  use  of  these,  which  she  introduced  into 
Grei^ce,  she  became  celebrated  as  the  m(»st  expert  enchantress  of  an- 
tiquity. It  was  by  a  clever  but  diabolical  trick  in  Pymtechnics  she  de- 
stroyed Creusa,  while,  further  to  be  revenged  on  her  unfaithful  husband, 
she  contrived  to  set  his  palace  in  flames  and  then  disappeared  in  a  cha- 
riot drawn  by  winded  dragons! — probably  some  startling  pyrotechnic 
device  learned  from  the  magicians  at  her  father's  court,  and  under  the 
cover  of  which  she  withdrew ;  unless  we  arc  to  suppose  she  was  blown 
up  by  tlie  explosioii  of  one  of  her  own  caldrons  or  compounds. 

There  is  no  improbibility  in  the  supposition  that  attempts  at  flying 
were  somewhat  frequent  in  remote  ages,  and  that  jugglers  and  artists, 
like  Daedalus,  did  then,  as  in  subsequent  times,  get  up  exhibitions  of  the 
kind  ;  but,  be  tills  as  it  might,  it  m;iy  be  taken  for  granted  that  so  expert  a 
pyn»technist  as  Medea,  was  at  no  loss  in  sending  up  a  chariot  with  an 
artificial  representation  of  herself,  on  the  same  principle  as  such  things 
have  been  done  from  time  immemorial  in  India  and  among  the  Chinese. 
They  were  common  a  few  centuries  ago  in  Eun)pe.  Like  most  old 
writers  on  fire-works,  John  Bate  gives  directions  how  to  make  •*  fire- 
drakes  "  and  **  flying-dragons.**  The  latter  were  to  he  constructed  of 
ribs  of  light  and  dry  wood,  or  with  whalebone  "covered  with  muscovie 
glasse  and  painted."  They  were  to  be  filled  with  "  petrars," — fiery  ser- 
pents were  attached  to  their  wings,  which  were  arranged  to  shake  when 
the  m  Ulster  moved.  A  sparkling  composition  was  to  bum  at  the  mouths 
and  tails,  and  one  or  two  large  rockets  were  to  be  attached,  "  according 
to  i\\e  bignesse  and  weight  of  each  dragon."  The  trick  of  Simon  MaguSt 
in  presence  of  Claudian  or  Nero,  was  perhaps  allied  to  that  by  which 
the  Colchian  enchantress  astounded  her  adopted  countrymen.  Giving 
out  that  ho  would  prove  his  divinity,  or  his  alliance  with  the  gods,  by 
flying,  he  appeared  at  the  appointed  time,  as  the  story  says,  on  the  top 
of  a  high  tower,  whence  he  flung  himself,  (or  an  artificial  substitute,; 
and  floated  for  some  time  in  the  air,  supported  by  demons  or  dragons. 
The  latter  no  doubt  as  real  as  the  huge  scarabeus  which  Dr.  John  Dee, 
state -conjurer  to  Elizabeth,  made,  and  which  flew  ofl*  with  a  man  on  its 
back,  and  took  a  basket  of  provisions  for  the  journey. 

Oriental  literature  is  laden  with  aerial  exploits  of  this  nature— of  en* 
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chanters,  who  like  Medea,  or  Urgatida  in  Amadis  de  Gaul,  transported 
men  through  the  air  on  artificial  serpents  and  dramis,  and  of  conflicts  be- 
tween knights  and  monsters.  But  fur  the  loss  of  those  volumes  on  **  cu- 
rious arts," — the  pile  of  magical  books  burnt  at  Ephesus — {AcU,  xix.  19.) 
many  an  ancient  and  modeiii  prodigy  might  have  been  explaiticd.  We 
know  with  what  ardor  marvellous  tricks  and  stcjries  were  devised  and 
concocted  in  the  middle  ages,  and  with  what  avidity  gaping  multitudes 
received  them.  Even  at  this  very  day  similar  tricks  are  played  oH'  suc- 
cessfully by  monks  to  unsuspicious  congregations.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  to  find  pagan  boors  in  Roman  times,  and  others  in  the  d.irkest  of 
mythic  epochs,  dupes  to  expert  jugglers  ?  We  may  regret  the  infaiuation 
of  remote  ages,  but  we  should  not  forget  how,  in  comparatively  late 
days,  traditions  arose  and  swelled  in  wonder  as  years  rolled  over  them, 
and  how  mechanical  devices,  simple  in  themselves,  but  not  comprehend- 
ed by  the  public,  were  metamorphosed  into  supernatural  productions, 
whicli  increased  in  mystery  and  magnitude  as  the  times  when  they  were 
contemplated  receded  from  those  of  their  birth.  Had  printing  not  been 
intnMluced  we  might  have  competed  with  the  ancients  in  prodigies,  and 
prodigies  as  fully  believed ;  for  there  are  few  old  examples  derived 
from  tangible  mechanism,  or  pure  phantasma,  that  have  not  been 
imitated  by  modern  manufacturers.  But  alas  for  these !  the  revival  of 
letters  is  the  bane  of  their  fame.  Stripped  of  their  borrowed  gannents 
they  stand  before  us  as  ordinary  mortals — a  predicament  m(»st  of  their 
predecessors  would  be  in,  had  we  equal  facilities  to  disrobe  them. 

The  manner  of  taming  the  dragon  at  Colchis  is  charactenstic.  It  was 
the  work  of  Medea  rather  than  of  Jascm,  accomplished  privily,  and  at 
midnight.  Instead  of  instructing  the  leader  of  the  Greiian  adventurers 
to  attack  it  as  he  attacked  the  bovine  monsters,  armed  with  his  faulchion 
and  club — a  species  of  combat  that  might  have  alarmed  the  palace,  she 
adopted  a  process  more  quiet  and  equally  effective;  in  fact,  just  such  an 
one  as  might  have  l>een  expected  from  her. 

"  To  make  the  dragon  sleep  thai  never  slept. 
Whose  cre>t  shtM'Us  dreadful  lustie ;  from  his  jaws 
A  triple  lire  of  forked  .<^ttDgs  he  diaw5, 
Wiih  fan/s  and  win?s  of  a  prodigious  size: 
Such  was  the  suardiHn  of  the  golden  prize. 
Yt*t  him,  besprinkled  tri/A  Letk^tan  devy 
The  fiiir  enchanirAss  into  slumbers  threw"    [Met,  vh*.] 

That  is,  in  unadorned  prose,  she  turned  or  trirew  on  the  concealed 
boiU'r  and  funiace  a  shower  of  cold  wafer ;  and  thus,  without  injuring 
the  dragon,  sent  him  as  effectually  to  sleep  as  a  steam-engine  is  v,  ithout 
steam — the  very  device  which  has  been  recommended  to  rendei  harm- 
less a  boiler  when  ready  to  explode. 

The  incident  menti«>ned  by  Apollonius  of  the  dragon  hissincr  so  hor- 
ribly and  loud,  when  the  two  l«»vers  approached,  as  to  cauHenciuhboring 
forests  to  echo  b:ick  the  sound  and  make  distant  people  start  in  their 
dreams,  is  pure  hyperbole:  if  modified  to  an  ordinary  growl  it  is  hardly 
reciMicileable  with  what  he  just  bef«»re  narrates  of  the  lady  being  so  cau- 
tious of  awakening  the  numerous  palace-guards  as  to  escape  through 
hy-paths  barefoot.  Sensible  of  the  solecism  he  in  the  next  breath  as- 
cribes the  undisturbed  repose  of  ^etes  and  his  family  to  magic.  It 
would  however  be  futile  to  attempt  to  extract  unadulterated  truth  in 
ererff  particular  from  lalxtred  fiction,  and  particularly  in  dragon  history, 
to  make  out  where  truth  and  fable  meet,  where  one  begins  or  the  other 
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ends.  Facta  woven  up  in  old  poetry  were  like  woollen  threads  in  Baby- 
lonian garments — valued  in  proportion  as  they  were  embellished.  The 
poet's  like  the  sculptor's  or  embroiderer's  skill  was  measured  by  the  art 
with  which  ordinary  materials  were  lost  in  forms  and  ornament  Few 
think  of  aluminous  earth  while  viewing  the  splendid  vase,  and  none  look 
for  truth  unadorned  in  works  of  classic  artists.  * 


THE    CHIMiERA. 

The  ChiraaBra  destroyed  by  Bellerophon  looks  very  like  another  speci- 
men of  Eolipilic  ingenuity,  though  represented  of  course  aa  a  living  ani- 
mal, agreeably  to  legendary  tradition  and  poetic  license.  Homer  de- 
scribes it  as 

Lion  faced, 

With  dragon  tail,  shag  bodied  as  the  goat, 

And  from  his  jaws  ejecting  streams  of  fire.    [JI.  vi.] 

The  most  popular  of  ancient  explanations  supposes  this  monster  sig- 
nified a  burnmg  mountain,  whose  top,  on  account  of  its  desolate  nature, 
was  the  resort  of  lions,  [an  obvious  contradiction]  the  middle  being  fruit- 
ful, abounded  with  goats,  the  marshy  ground  at  the  bottom  swarmed 
with  serpents,  and  Bellerophon  by  cultivating  the  mountain  subdued  it ! 
Such  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  classical  guessing,  and  yet  both 
mountain  and  its  inhabitants  were  suppositious — assumed  for  want  of 
better  grounds  of  conjecture.  It  is  observable  that  old  fire- breathing 
monsters  are  represented  as  akin  to  each  other:  thus  the  Chimaera,  the 
dragon  which  guarded  the  golden  fruit  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides, 
Cerberus  and  others,  were  related  to  Typhon  and  the  rest  of  the  giants— 
as  if  to  intimate  their  common  nature,  so  that,  according  to  mythology 
itself,  if  one  was  an  automaton,  all,  or  nearly  all,  partook  of  the  same 
character.  If  the  mountain  supplied  the  true  solution  of  the  Chimaera,  it 
should  furnish  a  key  to  unriddle  the  rest,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
locate  volcanoes  where  fiery  dragons  were — in  gardens,  cellars,  palaces, 
Sec,  and  still  more  so  to  make  them  travel  abroad  and  rush  hither  and 
thither  in  battle. 

How  much  more  reasonable  to  admit  the  Chimaera  to  have  been  an 
Eolipilic  dragon;  its  description  is  then  natural,  its  appearance  and  per- 
formances credible,  and  its  demolition  by  the  great  captain  consistent. 
Old  demigods  did  not  acquire  their  titles  by  wielding  the  mattock. 

If  the  figure  No.  289  had  a  couple  more  heads  and  were  furnished 
with  the  caudal  terminus  of  a  lizard  or  cayman,  it  would  form  no  bad 
representation  of  the  Chimaera. 

CACUS. 

As  like  causes  produce  like  effects,  so  in  early  as  in  later  times  dis- 
banded soldiers  turned  often  robbers.  Too  idle  to  work,  numbers  of 
these  ruffians  lived  by  private  plunder  when  opportunities  ceased  for 
sharing  public  spoils.  Not  a  few  of  the  old  heroes  belonged  to  this  class, 
and  among  them  was  Cacus.    The  story  of  this  famous  thief  is  an  admi- 


•  There  is  a  striking  likeness  in  the  manners,  customs  and  superstitions  of  the  Col- 
chians,  as  portrayed  by  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  those  of  the  people  described  bv  Saxo 
and  Olaus  Magnus.  It  would  be  a  curious  fact  if  fighting  and  juggling  Eolipiles,  or 
the  knowledge  of  them,  lingered  in  the  regions  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  from  the 
adventure  of  the  Argonauts  to  the  battles  in  which  the  automatons  represented  in  figs, 
889  and  290  are  said  lo  have  been  employed.  It  was  from  Scythia  the  arts  of  brass- 
^ — ^.__  ^^  working  in  metals  descended  to  lower  latitudes,  according  to  Pliny. 
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rable  comment  on  the  state  of  society  in  his  day,  besides  furnishing  an* 
other  specimen  of  fraud  preying  on  credulity  by  means  of  Eolipiles.  A 
son  of  Vulcan,  he  knew  something  of  machinery  and  of  the  wonders, 
honest  and  dishonest,  his  father  wrought  by  it.  As  usual,  he  occupied  a 
cave  favorably  located  for  his  purposes. 

....  See  yon  rock  that  mates  the  sky, 
About  whose  feet  such  heaps  of  rubbish  lie ; 
Sach  indigested  ruin ;  bleak  and  bare, 
How  desert  now  it  stands,  exposed  in  airl 
'Twas  onca  a  robber's  den,  enclosed  around 
With  living  stone,  and  deep  beneath  the  ground 
The  monster  Cacus,  more  than  half  a  beast, 
This  hold,  impervious  to  the  sun,  posscss'd.    [En,  viii.   Dryden.'\ 

At  the  cavern's  mouth  he  had  a  triple-headed  image,  which  (not  it« 
owner)  belched  black  clouds  and  livid  fire.  It  was  at  length  destroyed 
by  Hercules,  who  we  have  seen  had  some  experience  in  such  matters. 
The  success  of  Cacus  in  levying  contributions  from  the  fields  and  folds 
of  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood,  and  on  drovers  passing 
through  it,  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  tact  by  which  he  made  it 
generally  believed  that  he  and  the  monster  were  one  and  the  same  indi- 
vidual : — a  common  ruse  this  in  such  cases,  and  one  by  no  means  pecu- 
liar to  mythic  epochs.  He  made  his  forays  in  the  night,  and  lay  concealed 
daring  the  day. 

The  personification  of  Eolipilic  and  other  images  was  in  keeping  with 
their  design,  and  necessary  to  preserve  their  influence  over  the  igno- 
rant. As  they  sustained  the  characters  of  gods  and  demigods,  they  were 
addressed  as  such.  The  practice  differs  but  little  from  what  is  now  in 
rogue ;  fire-engines,  mills,  ships,  guns,  &c.  have  male  and  female  desig- 
nations, are  often  spoken  of  as  if  endowed  with  spontaneity  and  pas- 
lions  ;  but  with  not  half  the  propriety  as  androids  representing  and  per- 
forming functions  of  living  beings.  Sometimes  these  are  so  delineated  in 
their  appearance,  feelings,  employments,  &:c.  that  no  doubt  of  men  being 
intended  could  arise,  were  they  not  at  other  times  associated  with  attri- 
butes and  deformities  unknown  to  humanity.  The  solution  is  however 
easy  : — The  ancients  like  the  moderns  gave  their  names  to  certain  classes 
of  devices,  and  it  is  descriptions  of  these  which  we  confound  with  the 
persons  after  whom  they  were  named — the  artificial  dragon  of  Cacui 
with  that  individual.  The  same  cause  of  misapprehension  may  take  place 
with  regard  to  men  and  things  of  our  day.  What,  for  example,  must  peo- 
ple thick,  some  thousands  of  years  hence,  of  Washington  and  Franklin, 
if  all  memorials  of  them  should  then  be  lost  except  a  few  statements,  of 
which  one  described  ihem  as  floating  monsters,  300  feet  in  length,  with 
■cores  of  brazen  mouths  through  which  they  vomited  floods  of  fire  and 
roared  so  loud  as  to  make  mountains  quake : — or  according  to  another 
they  were  of  less  majestic  size,  but  showering  volumes  of  smoke  from 
iron  throats,  trembling  with  passion  when  obstructed  in  their  progress, 
and  then  starting  forward,  gasping  and  galloping  over  the  ground  with 
almost  lightning  speed,  and  leaving  trains  of  fire  behind !  Land  and  wa- 
ter dragons !  What  could  such  people  think  unless  informed  that  74  guD« 
ships  and  locomotive  carriages  often  bore  the  christian  names  and  sur* 
names  of  those  celebrated  men. 


OER YON . 

Geryon,  another  demigod,  resembled  Cacus  in  appearance  but  not  m 
eireuinstances  and  condition,  for  he  was  a  prince,  and  rich  in  flocks  and 
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berds,  sikI  to  guard  them  had  a  dog  with  two  head«  and  a  diagon  with 
■evcD  ;  both  of  which  were  oTercome  bj  Hercules,  who  also  slew  theit 
owner  and  seized  the  cattle  as  his  rightful  spoiL  This  Qnixoffe  of  nrrtho- 
logj  trayelled  in  quest  of  strange  adventures,  and  enriched  himselC  m 
all  heroes  did  and  do,  by  rapine.  In  his  time,  as  in  Job's,  wealth  oooust- 
ed  principallv  in  cattle ;  and  cattle  stealing  was,  as  in  subsequent  times, 
not  held  dishonorable— except  when  unsuccessfuL    Gods  and  demisrodi 
follf fwed  and  acquired  fame  bj  the  profession.  Of  primitiye  moss-troop- 
ers none  equalled  Mercury  and  Hercules  in  cunning ;  it  was  therefore  t 
sad  mistake  in  Cacns  to  seize  eieht  of  Gerron  s  kine  niiile  in  the  posses 
sion  of  such  a  bold  and  knowing  drover  as  Alcides.  Though  he  succeeded 
in  getting  them  unperceived  into  his  den,  his  fire^itting  image  had  oo 
fears  for  the  enraged  loser,  who  was  too  familiar  with  such  things  to 
flread  them* 

This  primitive  prevalence  of  robbery  sufficiently  accounts  for  tho 
adoption  of  secret  and  extrai>rdinary  devices  to  scare  night  thieres  froa 
Ibldts  and  dwellings  of  the  rich ;  and  sure  we  are  that  mHodem  ingenaity 
might  be  taxed  in  vain  to  produce  one  better  adapted  to  terrify  the  igno> 
rant  and  keep  the  dishonest  at  bay,  in  dark  and  grossly-superstitioiis  times, 
than  flame^jecting  Eolipiles.  On  the  approach  of  a  thief,  the  c«»ccealed 
attendant  had  only  to  open  a  cock  to  send  a  scorching  blast  on  the  oflend- 
er,  or  the  latter  might  himself  unconsciously  be  made  to  open  it  by  his 
weight — a  species  of  contrivance  perfectly  in  chara<rter  with  the  genius 
and  acknowledged  productions  of  ancient  artists.  Vulcan  was  full  of  such 
conceits.  Even  now  a  grim-looking  image  of  the  kind  would  excite  no 
fittlc  horror  among  stupid  burglars,  while  it  would  strike  savages  dumb. 

The  word  Geryon,  according  to  some  paleologists.  signified  thunder- 
holts,  and  was  allusive  to  the  hissing,  piercinsr,  (»venvhelining  and  scorch- 
ing blasts  which  issued  from  the  dog  and  dragon,  or  from  a  triple-bodied 
monster  called  Gent'on  :  not  a  slight  intimation  this  of  their  Eolipilic 
nature.  In  fact,  to  consider  them  as  figurative  creations,  and  the  rest  of 
the  characters  and  objects  real,  is  inconsistent ;  unless  it  be  conceded 
that  Geryon's  cows  were  kept  from  thieves  by  metaphors,  and  that  these 
ni^fe  hacked  and  shattered  bv  material  clubs  and  faulchions.  It  would 
hare  required  some  flaming  similes  to  frighten  experienced  cattle-lifteis 
like  Cacus  and  Autolycus  from  their  destined  prey,  or  to  induce  them  to 
yield  up  acquired  spoils. 

To  resolve  these  "brazen"  monsters  into  mere  creations  of  the  brain, 
appears  to  u%  as  reasonable  as  to  explain  away  in  like  manner  metalline 
automata  of  the  Bible — representing  them  as  having  had  no  connection 
with  the  crucible,  but  simple  abstractions  :  the  scr|)ent,  for  example,  as 
€ii^leraatical  of  the  cunning  of  Moines,  and  the  calf  of  stupidity  in  the 
people.  By  the  same  process,  we  mi2;ht  interpret  the  "bronze"  vessel 
or  statue  in  which  Eurystheus  concealed  himself  from  Hercules  into  an 
imaginary  symbol  of  excessive  fear;  and  so  with  the  brazen  bull  of 
Phaiaris  and  horse  of  Aruntius,  in  which  human  victims  were  consumed, 
and  their  shrieks  made  to  resemble  the  bellowins:  of  oxen,  by  reverbera- 
ting through  interior  tubes  :  a  device  probably  as  old  as  Amalekitish 
artists,  and  even  older.  The  calf  or  heifer  cast  by  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  "  lowed,"  according  to  the  Koran.  (Chap,  vii.) 

No  one  can  doubt  the  ability  of  workmen  ancient  as  Vulcan  and  the 
CycUips  to  produce  machinery  of  the  kind.  If  one  fact  be  m«iie  prominent 
than  another  in  the  earliest  records,  sacred  and  profiine,  it  is  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  bcass-founding  had  arrived,  and  the  amazing  extent  to 
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which  metallic  imagery  was  carried.  This  was  a  natural  result  of  idol- 
ttry.  Superstition  was  the  nurse  of  these  arts ;  the  keenest  intellects  and 
finest  workmen  were  engaged  in  them.  The  grand  distinction  between 
the  useful  professions  of  past  and  present  times,  is  not  due  to  any  differ- 
ence in  capacity  or  skill,  but  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  arts  were  and 
are  held.  The  ancients  were  ignorant  of  their  destined  influence  oa 
human  happiness  and  glory,  and  therefore  only  such  branches  were  psr 
tnmized  as  strengthened  the  hold  of  chief  priests  and  rulers  on  the  mul- 
titude. 

CBRBERU8. 

It  is  said  of  Hercules  that  he  went  about  subduing  the  powerful,  re* 
liering  the  oppressed,  and  exposing  fraud  ;  but  when  occasions  required 
he  obviously  acted  the  juggler  himself.  The  last  and  greatest  of  his 
twelve  labors — his  Cerberean  adventure — bears  on  every  feature  traces 
of  trick.  He  here  employs  the  very  device  which  Cacus,  Geryon,  ^etes 
and  others  had  found  so  successful.  To  play  it  off' well  would  establish  his 
fame  over  all  competitors.  Having  destroyed  every  earthly  dragon  he  had 
heard  of,  he  undertakes  to  wind  up  his  achievements  in  that  line  by  prov- 
ing his  prowess  upon  the  (me  which  guarded  the  gates  of  hell.  It  wa« 
therefore  given  out  that  he  was  about  to  bring  up  Cerberus  tn  light  and 
exhibit  him  to  mortal  view.  This  would  eclipse  all  other  dragon  transac- 
tions, and  this  he  accomplished  !  Is  it  asked  how  ]  Why,  by  entering  a 
** dark  cavern^*  on  Mount  Taenarus,  and  after  a  while  dragging  to  its 
mouth  a  three-headed  dog — an  Eolipilic  automaton  !  As  the  exhibition 
was  of  course  made  in  the  night,  the  affrighted  spectators,  and  all  not  in 
the  secret,  ccmld  not  doubt,  at  the  distance  they  stood,  the  presence  of  the 
canine  guardian  of  Tartarus ;  its  eyes  glaring  with  living  Bre,  smoke  pour- 
ing from  its  jaws,  its  movements  and  the  noise  it  made,  would  more  than 
ensure  conviction.  The  public  part  of  the  performance  being  over,  tha 
exhibiter,  agreeably  to  promise,  instantly  set  about  (no  doubt  to  the  grati- 
fication of  the  audience  and  particularly  of  Eurystheus)  to  remove  the 
monster  to  its  own  domicile.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  this — he  cercainly 
pulled  it  back  to  the  place  whence  he  drew  it  forth,  and  none  were  so  bold 
as  to  follow  and  see  how  he  succeeded.  Probably  not  one  of  the  beholders 
but  would  rather  his  hands  and  feet  had  changed  places  than  have  ven- 
tured within  the  cave  on  this  occasion. 

We  can  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  sonorous  "roarings,"  tho 
"  hissings,*'  and  "  variegated  yells"  of  mythic  monsters,  by  similar  sounds 
produced  when  steam  is  blown  off*,  through  various  formed  orifices,  from 
modem  Eolxpiles. 

A  distinction  is  observable  in  the  characters  and  applications  of  fire- 
vomiting  images.  Those  which  represented  gods  or  warriors  partook 
more  or  less  of  the  human  figure,  while  such  as  guarded  enclosures  for 
cattle,  habitations,  and  places  where  riches  were  kept,  put  on  forms 
compounded  of  dogs,  serpents,  lizards,  bats,  &:c.  t.  c,  were  tlnigons^^^n 
idea  derived  from  the  employment  of  household  mastiffs  and  shepherd; 
curs.  (A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  practice  of  protecting  houses  is 
seen  on  entering  the  vestibule  of  "The  house  jf  the  Tragic  poet"  at 
Pompeii.  On  the  mosaic  pavement  is  lively  represented  a  fierce  and 
full-sized  dog,  collared  and  chained,  in  the  act  of  barking,  ar.d  ready  to 
spring  upon  the  intruder.  At  his  feet  is  the  caution,  in  legible  letters, 
care  canem,  beware  of  the  dog.)  Griffins,  or  dragons,  says  Pliny,  form- 
erly guarded  gold  mines,  and  in  old  illustrated  works  some  queer-look* 
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ing  nondescripts  are  seen  peiforming  that  duty.  The  sentiment  wai 
once  universally  received ;  it  still  has  believers  in  benighted  parts  df 
Europe,  and  over  a  great  part  of  the  East  It  was  encouraged  by  inte- 
rested individuals  to  keep  timid  thiev(»  at  a  distance.  Ridii;ulou8  as  it 
appears,  it  accords  with  every  other  occupation  of  dragons.  Why  not 
protect  rich  mines  as  well  as  a  few  pounds  of  metal  ?  The  story  or  the 
fact  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  Cerberus ;  for  Tartarus,  its  occupants  and 
their  occupations  were  all  derived  from  earthly,  tangible  types. 

Pluto  was  an  extensive  mining  proprietor,  Tartarus  his  subterranean 
domains  ;  its  fires  his  furnaces.  Demons  were  felons  condemned  '*  to  the 
mines,"  where,  naked  and  in  "  chains,"  some  toiled  in  darkness,  and  were 
urged  to  unnatural  exertions  by  the  lashes  of  inexorable  overseers; 
others,  ghastly  from  inhaling  the  poisonous  fumes,  appeared  still  more  so 
in  the  glare  of  sulphurous  fires,  in  which  they  roasted  and  smelted  the 
ores.  Their  punishment  was  endless,  their  sentence  irrevocable  ;  they 
had  no  hopes  of  pardon  and  no  chance  of  escape.  Cerberus  freely  per- 
Knitted  all  to  enter  the  gate,  but  not  one  to  pass  out.  There  were  no 
periods  of  cessation  from  labor ;  their  fires  never  went  out ;  both  night 
and  day  the  smoke  of  their  torments  ascended  ;  groans  never  ceased  to 
be  heard,  nor  the  rattling  of  chains  and  shrieks  of  despair.  Acheron, 
Cocytus  and  Styx  were  subterranean  streams,  each  possessing  some  pe 
culiar  feature  or  property,  while  near  Phlegcthon  arose  a  stream  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  a  phenomenon  not  uncommon  on  the  earth's  surface, 
but  often  occurring  in  mines.  Such  is  the  most  probable  exposition  of 
the  origin  of  Tartarus.  From  what  else,  indeed,  could  the  heathen 
have  derived  the  idea  at  epochs  anterior  to  Scripture  descriptions  of 
hell,  and  before  prophets  or  apostles  flourished  1  We  know  that  the  an- 
cients sent  their  worst  felons  to  the  mines,  and  that  these  places  pre- 
sented the  most  vivid  representations  of  severe  and  ceaseless  punishment 
which  the  earth  afTords.  The  greater  part  of  the  convicts  ere  they  en- 
tered these  dreary  regions  took  their  last  look  of  the  sun.  With  shud- 
dering horror,  pale,  and  eyes  aghast,  they  viewed  their  lamentable  fate. 
Milton's  description  of  hell  was  literally  true  of  ancient  mines  and  sub- 
terranean smelting  furnaces. 

"  A  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  sides  aroond 
As  one  great  furnace  flam'd,  yet  from  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkn^^ss  visible. 
Serv'd  only  to  discover  sighls  of  wo; 
Regions  of*  sorrow,  doleful  >hades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all;  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsumed." 

Does  the  reader  think  the  picture  too  highly  colored  for  mortal  per- 
dition 1  Why,  it  lacks  a  modern  trait,  one  more  revolting  than  the 
ancients  ever  imagined.  Boys  and  girls  from  six  to  ten  years  and  up- 
wards, bom  and  bred  in  coal-pits,  less  knowing  than  brutes,  and  incom- 
parably worse  cared  for,  are,  or  were  recently,  wholly  employed  in  drag- 
ging and  pushing  on  all  fours,  and  perfectly  denuded,  latlen  sledges 
through  dark,  broken,  wet  and  tortuous  passages  or  sewers  to  the  pit's 
mouth  I  And  this  too  in  a  christian  and  enlightened  land,  where  no 
small  part  of  the  people's  earnings  are  consumed  by  an  opulent  hie- 
rarchy !  Is  it  possible  for  hell  itself  so  effectually  to  efface  God's 
image,  or  to  heap  such  accumulated  woes  on  infant  and  unoffending  vic- 
tims %  Pluto  and  his  myrmidons  would  have  quaked  with  passion  at  the 
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bare  proposal  of  sucb  a  scheme ;  yet  it,  and  other  evils  scarroly  less 
aickoning  and  vile,  have  their  defenders  among  those  who  worship  the 
molochs  of  monarchy  and  mammon.  Heaven  help  the  oppressed  of  this 
earth — the  creators  but  not  partakers  of  its  wealth — who  indut^triously 
toil,  and  through  excessive  |)enury  prematurely  die — urged  to  produco 
a  maximum  amount  of  work  with  a  minimum  of  rest  and  food — who 
with  their  offspring  groan  in  hopeless  misery  here,  and  are  threatened 
with  endless  torments  in  another  life  if  they  remain  not  tatirficd  **  in 
that  station  into  which/'  some  reverend  and  blaspheming  despots  say 
•'  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  them !" 

The  reason  why  sulphur  figured  so  largely  in  descriptions  of  Tar- 
tarus must  be  apparent  to  all  conversant  with  mining  and  metallurgical 
operations.  It  is  the  eaith*s  inteniul  fuel,  the  most  profuse  of  subterra- 
nean inflammable  substances.  It  pervades  must  mineral  bodies;  and  \u*t 
minerals  alone,  but  in  metalliferous  ores  it  wonderfully  abfmnds.  All  the 

Imncipal  ores  of  cr>mmerce  are  sulphurets;  iron,  silver,  copper,  tin» 
ead,  zinc,  &c.  Of  these  some  contain  lo,  and  othei-s  ^O  per  cent,  and 
upwards  of  sulphur,  to  get  rid  (»f  which  constitutes  the  chief  difficulty  in 
their  reduction.    In  order  to  this  thev  are  "  roaste<l  "  at  a  low  red  heat 
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for  six,  twelve,  twenty,  and  some  for  thirty  hours,  that  the  sulphur  may 
be  volatilized,  and  not  till  its  blue  flames  cease  is  the  signal  realized  to  in- 
crease the  heat  and  fuse  the  metal.  Thus,  f(»r  every  ton  c»f  the  latter,  haU 
a  ton,  and  often  a  whole  ton  of  the  former  has  tol>e  driven  off  in  flames 
and  vapor;  so  that  it  was  with  strict  propriety  said  that  Pluto's  fires 
were  fed  with  it.  Comparatively  speaking,  they  consisted  of  lirtlo 
eNe,  and  little  else  was  felt  or  neen.  It  inipre^iated  every  object,  while 
from  its  oA'cnsivo  odor  and  sullbcating  fumes  none  could  escape.  Im- 
mense (piantities  of  couiinon  brim.stone  are  obtained  by  collecting  and 
con  l(*n<iinu;  the  vaj)ors  that  ascend  from  sme1tini(  furnaces;  and  it  may 
have  been  this,  or  a  native  mass,  which  f(n-!ned  the  throne  or  usual  seat 
of  the  lord  of  the  lower  regions.  As  long  as  the  eaith  endures,  volcanos 
burn,  and  minerals  are  reduced,  there  will  be,  as  in  Plutc»*8  time,  arti- 
ficial as  well  as  natural  fires  of  ever-buniing  sulphur. 

There  are  passages  in  Maundeville*s  Travels  corroborative  of  Carpini's 
images  and   Pliny's  CtrifHns.     lie  speaks  of  artists  in  n(»rthem  Asia  as 
Wonderfully  expert  in  automatical  contrivances — *'fulle  of  cauteles  and 
soff/lfe  discet/frA,**  making  **  l)estes  and  bryd«les,  that  songen  full  delecta- 
\hA\\  and  meveden   l>e  craf>,  that  it  semede  thei  weren  (piyke.*'     In  his 
28  C'ap.  he  descril>eH  a  valley  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  (in  the  **  lordrhippe 
of  Prester  John,*')  but  it  alNiunded  with  devils,  and  few  men  who  ventured 
there  for  treasure  returned.    This  was  the  story,  and  we  need  not  say 
how  like  a  primitive  artifice  to  scare  people  from  intruding.    *'  And  in 
myddo  place  of  that  vale,  u/tdir  a  rorhr^  is  an  bed  and  the  visage  of  a 
devyl  iMidyliche,  fulle  horrible  and  dreadfulle  to  hee,  and  it  schewetho 
Dot  but  the  bed  to  the  schuldres.    liut  there  is  no  man  in  the  world  so 
hardy,  Cristene  man  ne  other,  but  that  he  wold  lM>n  a  drad  fi>r  to  l>ehold 
it ;  and  that  it  woldo  semen  him  to  dye  f<»r  dredc,  so  hideouse  is  it  for 
to  Iteholde.    For  he  beholdethe  every  man  si>  scharpley,  with  dredfulle 
eyen  that  ben  everc  ra(»re  movynge  and  sparklynge  as  fuyr,  and  chaiing- 
ethe  and  sterethe  so  often  in  dyverse  manero,  with  so  h(»rrib1c  counte- 
nance, that  no  man  dur  not  neighen  [approach]  towardes  him.    And  fro 
him  romethc  smoke  and  stynk  andfyyr^  and  so  much  abhomynacioun,  that 
unetlie  no  man  may  there  endure.'*    This  was  one  of  the  tricks  which 
the  traveller  could  not  tell,  whether  it  was  done  "  by  craft  or  by  negro* 
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mancye."  From  automata  he  saw  in  the  country  belonging  to  Prestei 
John's  father-in-law,  [China]  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  artists  there 
surpassed  all  men  under  heaven  for  deceptive  inventions. 

That  devices  like  the  one  just  described,  or  similar  to  the  brazen 
horses  of  Regnerus,  were  in  vogue  in  the  East,  in  Maundeville*8  time,  ap- 
pears from  Marco  Paiilo,  who  mentions  magic  contrivances  fur  darkeu- 
ing  the  air  with  clouds  of  smoke,  &c.  in  use  by  the  military,  and  under 
cover  of  which  many  were  slain.  Marco  himself  was  once  in  danger  of 
his  life  on  such  an  occasion :  he  escaped,  but  several  of  his  associates 
were  cut  off. 


DRAGONS. 

Had  not  ideas  of  fire -spouting  nondescripts  been  exceedingly  ancient 
they  had  never  become  so  intimately  and  universally  mixed  up  with 
human  affairs.  Throughout  the  old  world  the  dragon  was  the  ne  //lut 
tdtra  of  impersonations  of  the  horrible — the  king  of  monsters.  It  is  so 
now,  and  a  more  appalling  one,  or  one  invested  with  more  terrific  quali- 
ties cannot  be  devised.  So  deeply  was  its  image  impressed  on  ancient 
minds  that  it  pervaded  history,  stmg,  and  all  religions.  We  meet  with  it 
in  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  in  the  classics.  The  devil,  fnim  his  reputed 
connection  with  smoke  and  liquid  fire,  is  named  **the  great  dragon."  In 
old  religious  processions,  and  in  the  *'  mysteries "  or  dramatic  represen- 
tations of  the  church,  Satan  was  symbolized  by  an  image  of  a  dragon 
spitting  fire.  The  author  of  the  apocalypse  seems  to  allude  to  mythic 
fire-breathing  images  in  the  following  passage.  *'  If  any  man  will  hurt 
them,  fire  proceedeth  out  of  their  mouths  and  devoureth  their  enemies."  * 

The  universal  custom  of  exhibiting  figures  of  dragons  in  ecclesias- 
tical and  civic  pomps  was  a  mythic  relic — a  practice  continued  from 
times  when  captured  idols  and  wariinff  Eolipiles  were  led  in  triumph. 
Then,  objects  of  superstitious  dread,  tney  now  amused  spectators  :  at 
the  coronation  of  Anne  Bulleyn,  a  "  foyste  *'  or  galley  jireceded  the 
lord  mayor's  barge ;  **  in  which  foyste  was  a  great  red  dragon,  continu- 
ally moving  and  casting  forth  wild  fire  :  and  round  about  the  said  foyste 
stood  terrible,  monstrous  and  wilde  men,  casting  fire  and  making  a  hide- 
ous noise."  If  tlie  truth  could  be  known,  there  would  be  found  little  dif- 
ference between  this  modern  monster  and  some  of  its  ancient  namesakes. 

No  chimerical  being  was  ever  so  celebrated  as  the  dragcm.  To  it 
temples  were  dedicated,  of  which  some  remained  in  classical  eras.  The 
practice  is  continued  in  China.  Of  an  official  dignitary  it  is  said,  ere  he 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  (at  Canton,)  he  one  morning  paid  his 
devotions  at  eight  temples,  of  which  one  was  consecrated  to  the  pod  of 
fire,  another  to  the  god  of  wind,  and  a  third  to  the  dragon  or  dragon- 
king.  *'The  festival  of  the  dragon-boats"  is  another  relic  of  times  when 
these  artificial  monsters  were  in  vogue.  [Chinese  Rep,  iii.  95,  47.]  The 
legends  of  China  and  Japan  teem  with  dragon  allegories  and  apologies. 
The  figure  is  an  imperial  emblem,  and  as  such  is  wrought  on  rol)es, 
painted  on  porcelain,  carved  on  dwellings,  ships,  furniture  and  other 

■  In  Scandinavian  and  ancieni  British  history,  and  throughout  northern  Asia  and 
Europe,  the  dragon  was  >hc  universal  minister  oi' vengeance.  It  was  eventua>ly  made 
typical  of  all  destructive  agents— of  water  well  as  fire.  It  becanae  a  synibol  of  the 
deluge,  on  which  account  figures  of  it  pouring  water  from  the  mouth  were  adopted  ia 
ancient  fountains.  Some  ot  these  have  t)een  noticed  in  this  volume  May  not  St 
John  have  had  one  in  view  when  he  wrote  "  And  the  dragon  cast  out  of  his  moath 
water  as  a  flood."   [Rn.  xii.  13-27.] 
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vrorks  of  art.  No  people  retain  so  many  characteristics  of  times  when 
Eolipilic  monsters  flourished.  They  act  on  the  same  principle  as  old 
warriors  did,  by  trying  to  frighten  their  enemies  with  warlike  scare- 
crows, with  pompous  orders — assuming  the  language  of  gods  and  ad- 
dressing other  people  as  devils,  dogs  and  reptiles.  Their  taste  for  the 
horrible  extends  to  civil  life ;  things  of  the  wildest  forms  which  imagi- 
nation can  furnish  or  nature  reveal  are  most  highly  prized. 

As  a  guardian  of  temples,  sacred  groves  and  treasures,  the  celebrity 
of  the  dragon  has  continued  to  present  times.  Enforcing  a  principle  in 
ancient  ethics,  it  kept  the  ignorant  honest  by  frightening  them.  But  when 
it  lost  this  magic  power,  and  enchanted  chambers  could  no  longer  he 
relied  on,  eastern  monarchs  sought  out  natural  monsters  to  guard  their 
precious  stones  and  living  jewels.  Deformed  negroes;  the  most  hideous 
of  nature's  abortions,  are  now  the  sentinels  of  eastern  treasuries  and 
seraglios. 

Mythic  dragons  had  commonly  a  multiplicity  of  heads.  This  was  in 
keeping  with  their  design  and  with  the  taste  of  the  times.  Each  addi- 
tional member  adding  hon*or  to  therr  appearance  and  furnishing  in  the 
mouth  and  eyes  additional  orifices  for  the  issuing  flames ;  like  fire-en- 
gines that  eject  several  streams.  The  device  is  very  analagous  to  others 
common  in  old  war-engines.  The  idea  was  adopted  by  the  author  of  the 
most  figurative  book  of  the  Scriptures.  He  speaks  of  **  a  great  red  dra- 
gon with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns."  The  figure  No.  288  it  will  be 
seen  has  one  horn.  Most  of  the  idols  of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  the  orientals 
generally,  have  numerous  heads,  and  some  have  horns.  By  dragons  in 
the  Bible,  crocodiles,  or  large  serpents,  are  commonly  intended,  but 
chimerical  or  mythic  beings  are  obviously  intended  in  such  passages  as 
the  one  above  quoted. 

Another  characteristic  in  dragon  biography,  attributed  to  rather  mo- 
dern individuals,  was  an  undoubted  trait  in  the  patriarchs  of  the  species. 
When  one  was  overcome  without  being  demolished,  it  was  generally  led 
in  triumph,  in  the  manner  of  Theseus  showing  ofi*  the  Marathonian  bull 
in  the  streets  of  Athens— or  of  Saint  Remain  leading  with  his  stole  a 
fierce  dragon  to  the  market-place  at  Rouen — the  victor  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  countrymen  on  his  prowess,  and  the  prisoner  behav 
ing  the  while,  as  well  behaved  prisoners  should — i.  e.  silently  submit- 
ting to  the  will  of  the  captors.  Suppose  the  dragon  figured  at  No.  289, 
exhausted  of  its  contents,  (in  battle  it  would  often  require  fresh  charging,) 
its  movements  put  a  stop  to,  and  in  that  condition  captured ;  what  fol- 
lows, but  that  the  victors  put  one  end  of  a  rope  round  its  neck  and  the 
other  in  their  hands;  and  have  we  not  then  a  perfect  representation  of  a 
fiery  monster  becoming  harmless  as  a  lamb  and  tamely  submitting  to  be 
led  about,  as  ancient  chronicles  have  it,  "  like  a  meke  beaste  and  de- 
bonayre." 

But  the  dragon  was  dedicated  to  Minerva;  and  to  whom  else  could 
it  have  been  so  appropriately  devoted  ?  One  might  almost  fancy  she 
mounted  this  popular  form  of  the  Eolipilo  on  her  cap  as  a  compliment 
to  old  artists.  Certainly  if  the  patroness  of  the  useful  arts  had  now  to 
select  an  expressive  symbol  of  her  best  gifl  to  mortals,  she  would  adopt 
the  same  thing  in  its  modem  shape — a  miniature  engine  and  boiler. 
This  she  would  consider,  like  Worcester,  her  *•  crowning"  device.  But 
it  is  perhaps  said,  the  ornament  on  her  crest  was  an  emblem  of  war. 
Well,  was  not  that  the  chief  use  to  which  Eolipilic  dragons  were  putt 
Then  was  she  not  so  familiar  with  artificial  lightning  and  thunder  as  to 
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nave  rivalled  her  father  in  hurlins^  them  at  will  on  her  foes.  Slie  took 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  giants,  and  destroyed  not  the  least  of  the  kiudred 
of  Typhon  herself.  Another  circumstance  indicative  of  her  acquaintance 
with  Eolipilic  contrivances  is  the  fact,  (noticed  on  a  previous  paqe,)  of 
her  image  at  Troy  having  the  faculty  of  sending  flames  from  its  eyes. 

It  were  easy  thus  to  proceed  and  point  out  the  artificial  character  of 
most  of  the  imaginary  monsters  of  antiquity — to  render  in  a  high  decree 
probable,  that,  like  acknowledged  androidal  and  automatal  productiom 
of  Vulcan,  Daedalus,  Icarus,  Perillus,  and  other  artists  named  by  Pliny  in 
his  34th  Book,  they  were  originally  mechanical,  pyrotechnical  or  eolipilic 
images ;  sometimes  combining  two  or  more  and  occasionally  other  ele- 
ments in  their  functions  and  movements  ;  that  the  faculty  of  locomotion 
attributed  to  some  accorded  not  only  with  applications  of  modem  me- 
chanism, but  with  avowed  artificial  contrivances  of  ancient  artists,  and 
that  their  material  natures  were,  in  after  times,  construed  into  the  ideal, 
either  from  ignorance  or  by  the  imagination  of  poets — but  this  is  unne- 
cessary. Enough  has  been  said  to  induce  the  reader  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject, or  to  reject  the  hypothesis  as  untenable.  The  antiquity  of  Eolipiles 
is  unquestionable.  Their  origin  is  lost  in  remote  time.  We  know  tbej 
were  made  in  fantastic  and  frightful  forms,  were  used  as  idols,  designed 
to  spout  fluids  and  eject  fire — the  very  attributes  ascribed  to  mythic 
monsters.  Is  it  unreasonable  then  to  suppose  the  latter  had  no  existence 
except  as  Eolipiles  1  But  if  it  bo  contended  they  were  wholly  figurative, 
from  what  were  the  conceptions  derived,  if  Eolipiles  were  not  the  things 
they  symbolized  ;  and  how  account  for  coincidences  which  nothing  elM 
in  nature  or  in  art  can  produce]  One  observation  more,  and  we 
conclude : — 

Early  applications  of  Eolipiles  and  their  present  employment  as  steam 
boilers,  suggest  some  interesting  analogies.  Emblems  of  half  civilized 
times  and  races,  they  connect  the  remote  past  with  the  present.  Ordain- 
ed as  it  were  to  move  in  advance  of  the  arts  and  astonish  mankind,  they 
have  lost  none  of  their  virtue.  If  their  ancient  vagaries  shook  commu- 
nities with  alarm,  their  current  deeds  are  eliciting  the  world's  admira- 
tion. Thev  furnished  tradition  with  marvellous  stories,  and  modem  his- 
tory  is  engaged  in  recording  their  wonders.  They  supplied  materials  for 
the  earliest  and  worst  chapters  in  the  earth's  annals ;  to  them  and  their 
effects  will  be  devoted  some  of  the  latest  and  best.  Formerly  they  feebly 
personated  Gods  ;  now,  the  sole  animators  of  our  grand  motive  eni;int»e, 
they  annihilate  lime  and  space  by  their  movements  and  laugh  at  all  phy- 
sical resistance.  Children  watch  their  operations  with  ecstacy  and  old 
men  hardly  believe  what  they  see.  Once  an  instrument  of  the  wori^l 
of  tyrannies,  the  Eolipile  is  becoming  the  most  efTectual  ap^cnt  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  tyrants.  Instead  of  acting,  as  of  yore,  on  human  fears ;  debasing 
the  mind  and  furthering  the  views  of  oppressors,  it  captivates  the  judg- 
ment of  the  wisest,  elevates  nations  in  morals,  and  confers  on  them 
wealth  and  extended  domain.  The  gem  of  old  miracle-mongers,  it  is  the 
staple  device  of  living  magicians,  for  its  present  improvers  and  users  are 
the  genuine  representatives  of  Pharaonic  Savans  and  mythologic  MagL 

New  York,  July,  1845. 
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Ephesus,  fountains  at,  49  Gates  and  doors,  closed  by  machinery,  556 

Episrams,  ancient,  282.  537  Gauls,  36.    Induced  to  invade  Rome  by  tbi 
Erckers,  blowing  eolipiles  from,  307, 570  report  of  a  smith,  19 

Evans,  Oliver,  ^4  Geese,  in  tread  wheels,  75 

Evaporation  of  water  from  the  earth,  506  Genevieve,  St.  37 

Ewbank's  experiments  on  raising  water,  225.  Gensanne's  engine,  463 

Mode  of  propelling  vessels,  406.    Blowing  Gerbert,  104.  «)1 

tabes,  484—496.  Spouting  tubes,  497 —  German  snail,  138.  Bellows  pnmp,  907.  Fur«> 
504.  Mode  of  evaporatingiiqaids  in  vacuo,  engines,  319, 323 — 326.  German  inventiont. 
495.    Experiments  on  the  force  of  sap,  509.        See  preface. 

Increasing  the  draft  of  chimneys^  488.   Yen-  Gesner,  381 

ilitins  ships  and  mines,  488.   Siphoni,  5S7,  Gejrsers,  41 1^  507 

638.  Siphon  cocks,  627.  Tabolar  Valve,  Glass,  painting  on,  4.  Engine  for  workiafi 
656.  Sliding  cocks,  560, 561.  Tinned  leaden  323.  Mirrors,  121.  Glass  tomb  of  BcIm, 
pioes,  555  200 

Explosion  of  boilers,  392  Glass  tubes,  carious  motion  of,  419 

Kxploaiva  motive  auginet,  441|  450, 471—473  Glaiier's  Yisa,  antiqidtjr  of,  564 
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G1aab«r,  derice  of  his.  440.     Safety  vaWes  Hoar-glaraes,  645,  547 

used  by  him.  451.    Wooden  boilera ,  470  Hote  pipes,  304, 336—328, 845 

Glue,  ancient,  87,  House  warming,  37 

Gnat,  the,  a  boat  builder,  S58  Hudibras,  265 

Goats  employed  io  tread  wheels,  ISA.  Battles  Hurricanes,  commence  at  the  leewanl,  4fi] 

between,  366  Huyghens,  441 

Goblets  for  unwelcome  guests,  5S1.  Magical,  Hydraulic  belt,  137 

520  Hydraulic  ram.  367—372 

Gold>beating,  87  Hydraulic  machines,  ancient,  7,  10,  81,  131 

Golden  legend ,  extract  from,  31 3, 314  1 32^1 35,  267.    Used  as  first  movers  o(  na 

Goose-neck  joint,  307,  322,  327,  573.    SobsU-  chinery,  128,  140,  158 

tute  for,  324 — ^326  Hydrostatic  press,  276 
Gosset's  frictionless  pomp,  208 

Goths  employed  bears  In  tread  wheels,  74  I 

Gravity,  susmnsion  of  objects  against,  142  Idols,  82, 106—108.   EolipUic,  388, 399, 5K^ 

Greece,  wells  in,  27,  36.    Antiquities  found  572 

in  them,  60.    Water  raised  iix>m  them  by  Impostures,  23,    106—108,   378—378.     Sm 

the  swape,  96  JM^Tg^ing. 

Greeks,  268  Imprisoning  chairs,  429,  573 

Green-houses  heated  by  steam,  471  Incas  of  Peru.    Aqueducts  erected  by  them, 

Guage  cocks,  459  165—168 

Guage,  mercurial,  451  Incendiaries,  308,  350.    Punishment  of,  351 

Guerncke,  Otto,  181, 190,  426  India  ink,  70 

Guir  stream,  477,  47S  Indians,  American,  50,  107,  180 

Gun^,  repealing,  430.    Air,  181,  192,  270, 379,  Inertia,  373,  .503 

573.    Steam,  393,  423, 573  Intermitting  spring*.  506 

Gunpowder,    143,   383.     Known    to    Roger  Inreiiiions,  how  realize<l,  359.    Few  record 

Bacon,  403.    Engines  moved  by,  441,  450,  ed,  416.    Cause  of  this,  427.     Advantages 

47*2  of  recording  them,  453.    Centurv  of,  64, 

Gutters,  for  raii«ing  water,  88,  91,  92.   Spouts  140,  362,  42S— 438 

of,  ornamented,  1 19  Inventors,  old,  concealed  their  dictcoveries, 

and  why,  427.    Caricatured,  439 

H  Iodine,  discovery  nf,  414 

Hair,  coloring  it  practised  of  old,  120.    Bere-  Iron  cauldrons  soldered,  20.     Iron  statoes, 

nice's  hair,  143.    Pulling  up  trees  by  one  of  142.    Pianins  iron,  2.S3 

Sampson's  hairs,  418  Iron  first  cast  fn  Kngland,  553 

Hamath,  water- works  at,  115, 116  Irrigation,  28,  79,  SO,  83,  84,  95,  IIS,  119, 

Hammer,  its  origin  and  history,  5,  6  136,131,  132,163.    Aquarius,  an  embleia 

Hand,  used  as  a  cup,  11,  40,  52.    Artificial  of,  119 

hand.  4  Italian  mode  ol  raising  water  to  upper  floors 

Ha^kin's  quicksilver  pump,  274  2r:  63.    Fountains,  534,  537 
Hautefille,  441 

Heart,  the,  a  pump,  258  J 

He:;irinstratus,  wooden  foot  of,  4  Jack,  old  name  of  a  man-senrant,  75.  Smoke- 

Helepoles,  304  jack,  ihid. 

Heliopolis,  fountain  at,  43,  49  Jack  of  Hilton,  a  Snxnn  eolipile,  398 

Heiio^abalus.  177,  h6\  Jacks  of  the  clock,  543 

Heraldic  devices,  261 ,  314,  396  Jacob's  well.  38,  42,  44 

Herculaneum,  wells  at,  2S,  29,55.    Fountains  Jaculator  fisfi.  257 

at,  534  Janiu,  S9.    Alluded  to  by  Moses,  90 

Here  ward,  the  Saxon.  36  Japanese  water-works,  125,  .t57.    Clocks,  543 

Herodoius,  quoted,  4,  II,  12,  20,  22,  27,  58,  Jehoahaz,  portrait  of  at  Thebes,  116 

79,  W),  81 ,  84,  96,  133,  241,  260  Jets  d'eau,  163,  532—641 

Heroes,  old  mechanics  the  true,  5  Jeweled  holes  for  pivots  of  watches,  122,547 

Heron,  65.    His  fountain,  361.  Air-machines,  Jews,  their  wells,  25,  33,  34.    Watering  land, 

378.     Account  of  his  Spiritalia,  385,  386.  86.    Their  arts,  133 

F^lipiles  from,  394  Joseph's  well,  38,  45—47.     Divining  cop,  200 

Hieroglyphics,  American,  164  Josephiis,  tjuoted,  38, 40,  64 

Hindoos  their  mode  of  drinking,  II.    Wells,  Jugglin?,  jugglers,  magicians,  fcc.  23, 106— 

30,   33,  35,  38,  52.    Carrying  water,  84.  108,198—201,376—385,619,521—523 

Picotah,  97.    Swinging  basket,  85.    Janiu,  Juvenal,  quoted,  19,43,  121,  310,  311.  312, 

89,90.    Syringes,  260,261.  Water-clocks,  377.    Banished,  48 

544 

Hire  La.  his  double  acting  pump,  271  K 

Holy  water,  derived  from  the  heathen,  166,  Kircher,  on  the  speakine  statae  of  Memnoa, 

196,  386.     Ancient  vase  for  selling  it,  387.  377.    Bellows-pump  fmm,  343.     Turned  a 

Used  in  consecrating  bells,  313,   314,  and  spit  by  an  eolipile,   396.      His  mode  ol 

various  other  articles,  196  raising  water  by  steam,  422 

Homer,  quoted,  19,  21 ,  22,  33, 233,  240,  250,  Kitchens.  75.    Rgvpttan,  237, 238,  617 

536.    Kept  a  school  at  Scio,  131  Kites,  bovs',  422 

Honors,  titles  of,  absurd  origin  of  some,  144,  Knives  ofgold  and  edged  with  iron.  6.   Port- 

145, 445, 446  able  knives,  205                               ' 

hookah,  270  Koran,  quoted,  10, 64, 117 
Hooke,  Dr.  441 

Bom  of  abundance,  1 19, 120  L 

lorn,  drinking,  saying  reqieeting  it^  explain-  Laban's  images,  671 

•d,  205  Ladders,  portable,  360, 431 
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Lixet  Mom's  wad  Mareotif ,  80 

Umps,  242.243,431 

Laniem  bellows,  237—240.    Pump,  241 ,  242 

Lares.    See  IdoU. 

Lateral  communicatiim  of  motion,  475—480 

Laver  of  brass,  d37 

Law,  a  bar  to  the  progress  of  the  arts,  427 

Lead,  pi^  of:  leaden  roofs,  coffins,  rolled 
lead,  pipes,  &c.  163,  211,  650— dM 

Leailen  pipes  tinned,  dd5 

Leather  pipes,  304,  326 

Lenses,  concave  and  convex,  380,  381 

Leopold's  Fire>en^ines,  329 — 331.  Steam- 
engines,  462,  469 

Level,  268 

Library,  in  an  ancient  ship,  147.  Alexandrian, 
destroyed,  415 

Lions'  heads  on  cocks,  gutters,  ke.  119,557 

Liquor  tasters,  195,  199 

Llama  of  Peru,  257 

Load-sione  for  suspending  an  ironstatne,  fcc, 

Loh>ter-s  tail,  mechanism  of,  258 
Locomotive  carriages.  403,  423^  424,   473. 

Increasing  draft  of  chimneys  of,  397,  488 
London  water-works,  294—296,  321,431, 567 
Looking-glasses,  121 
Locan,  quoted,  108,  125,  540 
Lustrai  vase  and  water,  387 

M 

Macaroni,  kneading.  91 

Machines,  worked  ty  the  feet,  90, 237—239. 
War  machines,  30d 

Machines  of  Ciesibiui,  123, 192, 213,259,266— 
270,547 

Madagascar,  bellows  of,  246,  352 

Magic  goblets,  518,  520 

Magnet,  ancient  oiie^  142 

Mahomedans,  traditions  and  cnstonis  of,  12, 
35,  36' 

Mahomet,  10,  54.    His  coffin,  142 

Man,  hi^  Do<ly  a  living  pump,  257.  His  past 
and  future  condition,  3!>8— 390,  508 

Manco  Capac,  168,  172 

Mangle,  Chinese,  90 

MaiiU!H:ripts,  108 

Manner's  compass,  143 

Marli,  water- works  at,  296— 298 

Mars,  represented,  308 

Martial,  quoted,  521 

Mastodon,  tradition  of,  165.  No  extinct  ani- 
mals of  the  ox  kind  thirty  feet  high,  210 

Mathesius,  410 

Mechanic  powers,  origin  of  lome,  1.  Imple- 
ments, 0,  6 

Mechanics,  ancient,  little  known  of  them, 
3.  4.  An  account  of  their  works  and  work- 
snops  would  have  been  invaluable,  4.  The 
true  heroes  of  old,  4,  5.  Formerly  seated 
when  at  work,  139 ^  240.  Advantages  of 
8tud)'tng  the  mechanism  of  animals,  258. 
Old  priests  first-rate  mechanics,  104,  401, 
441 

Mechanism,  revolving.  2SS — ^284 

Me<lea,  inventress  of  warm  and  vapor  baths, 
120 

Medicines,  quack,  120 

Memiion.  statue  of,  377, 401 

Men-urial  guage  and  safety  valves,  451 

Metals,  hammered  into  plates,  2,  883,  651. 
Dravrn  into  wire,  2.  And  into  pipes,  654. 
Ancient  works  in,  6, 87, 162, 171, 667.  See 
pnfiue. 

Metallic  mirrors,  121 

Mexicans.  34,  16»*]t| 

Mills,  isi,  419,  483 


Mmes,  ventilation   of,  488.    Raising  waUff 

from.  See  AgrieotOf  iZainMyt,Saoery,JVn0 

coiaen,  IVorceeter, 
Mirrore.  87,  121,  172 
Moclach,  a  vizier,  55 
Momentum,  8i>3, 366, 367, 373.   Animals  haft 

a  knowledge  of  it,  365 
Monks,  their  ingenuity  and  professions,  104— 

108,  386 
Montgolfier's  ram,  369 — 378 
Moon,  Wilkin's  project  to  reach  it,  103 
Moreland,  Samuel,  his  pump  and  speaking- 

tniinpct,  273.    Steam-ensine,  441 — 145 
Morey's  motive  engine,  473 
Motion,  transmitted  by  air,  448.     Rotaiy, 

282—284 
Motive  engines,  423,  473—474 
Mouth,  various  operations  of,  477 
Musical  machines,  17,  381.    See  Eotipileif 

Memnon. 
Mythology,  Egyptian,  83—86.   Pemvian,  167 

N 
Naamah,  the  supposed  inventress  of  spinninfi 

2b3 
Nabis,  his  cruelty,  573 
National  vauntings,  402 
Natural  pumps  and  devices  for  raising  liquidtf 

209,  210.  2o6— 258, 505—513 
Neptune,  507 
Nero,  his  golden  house,  539.    Waler-clock| 

549 
Nets,  fishing,  86,  87 
New- Amsterdam,  wells  in,  299.    Fires  and 

fire-wardens  in,  339,  340 
New-York,  minutes  of  common  council,  399 

300.    Old  treasury  note,  300.   Fire-engineti 

341—345 
Newcomen  and   Cawley's  engine,  396,  464 

—468 
Niagara  falls,  currents  of  air  at,  476 
Nineveh,  well  at,  36,  36 
Nona,  Cliinese,  112.  Egyptian,  113.  Spanish, 

114.   Roman,  113.   byrian   116.   Mexican, 

163 
Nuremburs,  in  the  16th  century,  384.  CnrioM 

report  of  Engineen,  556 

O 

Omar,  logic  of,  415 

Oracle  at  Delphi,  prediction  of,  841 

Organs,  547—^ 

Organ-makers,  priests,  401 

Oscillation  of  liuuids,  497 

Osiris,  8^2.    Made  his  own  plough,  83,  198 

Ovid,  quoted,  11, 13, 52,  76,  180 

Oystere,  swallowing,  181 .  Their  moremeatii 

257 

P 
Paddle-wheels,  454.     Their  antiquity,  40$, 

Suhsiiiuteii  for,  391,  406 
Palladium  of  Troy,  13, 671 
Panama  chains,  163 
Paper,  Chinese  mill,  90.     Made  by  steam, 

3k8.    Ex  peri  menu  with  a  sheet  of,  481. 

Marbling,  333 
Papin,   1.     His  air-gun,  181.    Driven   froa 

France  by  religiou*  persecution,  446.    Ulf 

digestere,  447.   Safety  valve,  447,451.  Ai^ 

machine,  447—450.    Kxplosive  engine,  460l» 

Steam  machines.  450-^468 
Parabolic  jambs  of  fire-places.  483 
Paris,  wat«*r- works  of,  396—896. 

337—331,336 
Pucal,  his  experiments  ou  ntmoepherie 

sure,  189 
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Pivmi;  cities,  553 

Peflttflor  I'ounding  rice,  90,  91 

PcRu,  ciiMiims  in,  rebpeciing  water,  35 

PeJancjup,  164 

Penduliitn  machine  to  raise  water,  93,  93. 

'fefi(iuliiin  for  watches,  441  • 

<*cneli»pe  and  Ulysse;*,  2b3 
^erfuiiit'd  founlains,  639,  540 
''erfuiiiON  <li8;iersed  bv  poli|iiles,  401 

?erpelu:ii  nioiiuns,  5^6,  567 

Peruvians,  iheir  Asiatic  origin  doubtful,  172. 
W'liistlina  bottles  of,  17.  Mirrors,  121, 
17-2.  WelN  and  irrigation,  165— 167.  Com- 
mon utensils  of  gold.  171.  Ancient  city 
dismtfrrfd^  17.  Sucking  tubes,  304.  Not 
ignorant  ol  the  bellows,  253 — 2b6.  Dials, 
542,  .")47 

Peniinns,  worshiped  wpIIs,  36.  Ambassadors 
thrown  into  wellw,  27.  Raising  water,  96, 
573.     Fountains,  539,  541 

Persian  wheel  for  rai>ini(  water,  1 15 

Peter  Martyr,  quoted,  106,  314 

Pewtt-r  and'pewterers,  162,  260 

Philadeijihia,  water-works  of,  300.  Fire-en- 
gine^, 344 

Phocton,  537,  .565 

Piasa,  n  bird  that  devoured  men,  165 

Picoiah.  n  machine  to  rai>e  water,  97 

Pins  and  needles,  87,  121.  First  made  in 
Kiiuland,  323 

Pipe^,  water,  flexible,  25S.  In  Mexico,  163. 
In  Peru,  170.  Asia,  211.  Pompeii,  211, 
552.  Rome,  213,  552.  Of  eartnenware, 
58.  Of  leather,  304.  Of  lead,  552,  553. 
Drav  n,  .704.    Tinned,  555 

Pipkms,  18,  19 

Piston>,  206,  214,  215,  307,  438 

Piston  billows,  244 — 253 

Piston  and  cylinder,  various  applications  of, 
35S,  3.)9,  425 

Piston  steam-engine,  of  Worcester,  435 — 437. 
Of  Haute6lle  and  Huyghens,  441.  Of  Pa- 
pin,  4.'K).  Of  Newcomen,465.  Of  Leopold, 
469 

Plato,  his  views  of  mechanics,  3.  His  musi- 
cal docks,  543,  548 

Plav-bilN,  ancient  one.  540 

Pliny  the  elder,  quoted,  9,  15,  19,  35,  43,  6S, 
79.81,96,  130,  192,  194,203,212,213,265, 
270,  .549,  551.     His  death,  28 

Pliny  the  younger,  his  letter  to  Tnynn,  309. 
Account  of  his  gardens.  536 

Plough.  82,  83, 132.    Engine  for  drawi'ns, 423 

Plutarch,  quoted,  3, 13,  bl,  118,311,36^537, 
542,  548 

Poison,  in  wells,  40 

Pom|>eii,  its  discovery,  29.  Antiquities  found 
in,29,  30,43,  55,211,552 

Porta,  Baptist,  1,  413.  Quoted,  379, 381.430. 
his  Dii^ester,  393.  Raised  water  by  heat, 
379.    iiy  steam,  407— 409.    By  a  siphon,  529 

Potter,  a' boy,  who  made  the  steam-engine 
selt-acting,  470 

Pressure  engines,  353—362.    Natural,  506 

Prester,  John,  ^hts  the  Mongals  with  eoli- 
piles,  400 

Printing.  2,  70,  388 

Printers'  devices,  194 

Projectors,  ridiculed  in  a  public 
43.M 

Prop«lling  vessels  on  water.  Sie  PaddU' 
vheeU. 

Pulley,  its  origin,  used  by  the  Egyptians,  59. 
Used  for  raising  water,  58 — 63 

Pamus,  atmospheric:  of  nncertain  origin, 
313.  Mentioned  b]f  PHny.  96,  313.  See 
mlsoSlI— 330.   Limits  to  which  witerraet 


procession, 


in,  190,  323.  These  limits  known  to  sU 
pump-makers,  191.  Deceptions  with,  Si4, 
235.  Bag.pump,  309.  Bellows,  do.  30>- 
210.  Burr,  do  214.  Centrifugal,  do.  SS9, 
230.  Gennan,  do.  138,  907,  318, 319.  Na- 
tural, do.  209,210.  Liquor,  do.  315.  Spa- 
nish, do.  217,  224 

Pumps,  forcing,  263 — ^293.  Common  ponp, 
263.  Eiiema,263.  Bellows,  241,357,801, 
568.  Double  aciincTt  371.  Mercurial,  27&, 
Natural,  209,210,206— 258.  Stomach,S6i 
Plunger,  272,  444.  Perkins*  381.  Rotary, 
284—39 1 ,  373.  Reciprocmtinf  rotiiiy,  Sltt, 
293 

Pumps,  lifting,  377—379 

Pusterich,  a  ^team  idol,  399 

P>'thagora»,  438 


Quadrant,  the,  invented  by  Godfrey,  143 
Quern,  hand-mill,  3N8 

Quippus,  historical  cords  of  the  PeravisM 
168,  173 

R 

Rain  at  Thebes,  a  prod i^,  81 

Rams,  battering,  366.    Siphon  ram, 531.  W^ 

ter  rams,  366—372.    Natural  water  rams 

506 
Raniseye,  his  patent  for  raising  water  byfrt. 

Razors,  bronze,  121.    Mexican,  163 

Reciprocating  rotatory  pumps,  392, 393 

Regal,  550 

Religious  persecutions,  446 

Reinora,  sucking  fish,  185 

Respiration,  475,  477 

Richard  1 11.  his  coffin,  a  waterinc  trough.  4^ 

Riddles,  437 

Rigny,  l)e,  his  steam  machine,  463 

Rivatz,  a  Swiss  machinist,  463 

Rivaz,  his  motive  engine,  473 

Rivius,  eolipiles  from,  396 

Rocking  machine  for  raising  water,  93 

Rolling  press,  323 

Rome,  invaded  by  the  Gauls  from  the  report 

of  a  smith,  19.     Houses  in,  310 
Roman  wells,  28,34,40,  41,  50.    ^ain  of 

pots,  124,  Water  screw,  138.    Fire-engines, 

310,311.    Firemen,  309.    Fountains,  533L 

539,  540.    Mirrors,  181 
Roode  of  Grace,  an  English  idol,  106 
Rope  pump,  136 
Rotator)'  movements,  383 — ^884 
Rotatory  pumps,  381—291.    DefecU  of,  291 
Russia,  pumps  in,  220 

S 

Safety  valves,  387, 391,  447,  451 

Sails  of  ships,  268 

Saladin,  47,  372 

Salting  fish,  in  Egypt,  86.    lu  rtvival  in  E» 

rope,  86 
Sanguisucheilo,  203 
Sap,  ascent  of^  507—509 
Sarbacnns,  256 

Sarcophagii,  used  as  watering  troughs,  49, 99 
Sauce  pans,  21 
Savery,  his  experimenU  and  engines,  453- 

460.    His  bellows,  483 
Saw,  268 
Scipio,  his  baths,  658.    Dowrr  of  his  daoflw 

ter,  131  '  ^^ 

Scoop,  to  raise  water,  93.    Scoop  wheal,  111 
Scots,  worshiped  wells,  87 
Screws  for  raising  wat«r,  18f|^l<||.  IMV 
Scythian  tradition,  1% 
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fSMcm,  qQot«»d,  26, 310, 594,  558  Sulphar  baths,  ancient.  120 

Scrfiere,  his  inveniions,  63,  91, 285,  429  Sud,  raising  water  by  the  heal  of,  378—380 

SKadoof,  Egyptian,  94,  95  Distilling  by,  361.    Raisinq;  steam  by,  470 

8hakoyi»eare,  uuoied,  or  illustrated,  195,  350  Surgical  instrumc-ntti,  fuund  at  Poinpi'U,  2iS2 

401,  o34,  o3o  Swape,94— 103 

Sheet-l^ad  and  other  metals,  551  Syrue,  wril  at,  48 

Ships,  htt'am,  of  (iaray,  403.    Of  Ramseye,  Syracuse,  dial  at,  542.    The  name  of  Archi- 

419.     Ventilation  of,  4b8  me<le»'  ship,  146 

Ship-buildm:^,  ancient,  146, 147.    Chinese,  158  Syringe,  2j9--261.    An  emblematic  device, 

Slu^i  |>ump!i,~143, 147, 154—157, 214—217,227.  261.    Used  as  fire^ngines,  312,  315—317 
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Shoes,  ancient,  50.    Motezuma's,  161  T 

Shrine  of  Becket,  106  Tacitus,  quoted,  214 

Siamese  water-clocks,  544  Tanks,  wattrr,  S3 

Sieve,  Tutia  carrying  water  in  one,  198.   The  Tantalus,  city  of,  98.    Cups,  620 

trick  ex^ilaiiiffl,  ibid.  Tartar  necromancy,  522 

Silk,  watering  of,  323  Tenures,  398 

Silver  pi|>es,  cock*,  and  cisterns,  170, 557,  560  Teraphim,  .')71. 572 

Siphon>,  192,  193,  212,  26^,  514-^32.    Ca-  Tezcuco,  161.    Supplied  with  water,  163 

pillary,513.   Natural,  506.    Ram,531.  Act  Theatres,  fountainM  in,  recommended,  540 

HI  v.icuo,  515.    Other  deviccst  so  named,  Thebes,  a  wonder  at,  61 

212,  -213,  3U4,  307, 31 1,  315  Themistocles,  43 

Smoke  j.icks,  75  ThetKlorux,  of  Samos,  5 

Smoking  I obacco,  270.  454,  477  Thirst,  modes  of  quenching,  11.    Sufleringt 

Soap-inakiiig,  mining  ley  by  steam.  413,  414.  from,  31,  32 

Gp*at  sums  ex|)eMdeil  on  soap,  ibid.    Soap  Tinkers,  Chinese,  20, 248 

factory  III  PomiMii,  ibid.  TIascala,  159.    Its  water-works,  160 

Socrates,  537  Tobacco  smoking,  270,  454, 477.    Ktigina  fa: 

Soldeniiit, -771.    Cast  iron,  20.    Phenomenon  cutting,  323 

attending,  512  Toledo,  old  water- works  at,  294 

Soluiiioii,  cisterns  of,  48  Toltecs,  160 

Soutfl-ur,  .i(M  Tools.  5,  bi7,  132,  172,  268 

Spaniard^,  their  conquest  of  America,  159  Toothed  wheels,  71.  72,  114, 121 

SpauLsli  |)umi>-maker,  anecdote  of^ 224.   Spa-  Tornados,  482 

nivh  steam-ship,  403 — 106.    Cham  of  pots,  Torricelli,  187,  188 

}'i6.     Hrils,  314  Tourne-hroche,  75,  76,  665.    fiolipilic,  a06« 

Speaking  iiilies,  106,  107.    Trumpets,  273,  398,429 

342.     Heads,  106,  108, 377  Towers,  war,  304 

Sped  a.  I  PH.  70  Toys,  87, 268 

Spt*cnluin«,  121  Traditions   of  the   Mahomedans  and    8cy« 

Sptiinx,  119,  437  thians,  12.    Arabs,  95.    Peruvians,  167 

Spindle,  s)iiiming,  &c.  283,  284  Trajan,  his  directions  respecting  fires,  309 

Spiral  }Niinp,  'M12  Traps  tor  drains,  562,  663 

Spiritalia.  a  wura  written  by  Heron, 270, 306,  Tread-wheels,  73,  74,  76,  116, 117,  162 

312,  37G,  3vS6,  415,  518— o20  Trea^ury  note,  copy  of  an  old  one,  300 

Spoiiiiiig  tubes,  497—504  Trees  of  Australia,  509.    Of  silver,  brass,  &e. 

Sprinkiint(  vessels,  atmospheric,  194—196,567  538 

Spurting  snake,  257  Trevithick's  pump,  280 

Statues,  43.     Iron  one  of  Arsinoe,  142.    Of  Tricks.    See  Juggtintg. 

Menuioii,  377,  401.    Leaden,  535, 650  Triton,  musical,  of  silver,  534 

Steam,  its  effects,  359,  388—391.     Its  me-  Trombe,  or  shower  bellows,  476 

chaiiical    pro|)erties,    391,  392,  407.  409.  Troy,  fountain^  at,  49 

Suiiposcd  identity  with  air,  395 — 400,418  Trumpets,  speaking.  273,  342.    Ear,  379,573 

— 421 ,  572  Tubal  Cain,  his  bellows,  232.     See  Vulram, 

Stcain-boats,  403.  419, 423, 424,  438  Turkish  fountains,  31 .    Fire-engines,  3I6 

Steam-boilers  of  coiled  tubes,  394.    Of  wood  Tutia,  carrying  water  in  a  sieve,  198,  386 

and  uraiiite,  470  Tympanum  for  raising  water,  110,  114 

Ste»iii-'*Migines,  284,  359,  425.     Heron's,  394.  Tyre,  a  well  at,  38.    Glass  mirrors  made  at, 

GHrav's,404.    Branca's,4lS.  Classification  121 

of,  425.     Worcester's,  437.     Moreland's,  U 

412—444.     Papin's,    470—452.     Savery's,  Union  joinU,  326, 459 

4rxi — 16().    Oih-r  engines,  462— 464.    New-  ''         *       * 

coiiien's,  46.0.    Leopold's,  469.   Made  self-  V 

acting  by  a  hoy,  2.01,470  Vacuum,  R.  Porta  on,   379.     Produced  br 

Steaiii-uiins,  395,  n73  steam,  407,  489.    In  open  tubes,  48S— 49o 

Steam-idols,  395,  398,  399,  670—572  Roiling  sugar  in,  495 

Steaiu-inacliinists,  courtiers,  445  Valentiman,  anecdote  of,  196 

Stings  iif  bees,  257  Valves.  232,  235, 268,  307,  555,  666.    Snktff 

Stomach  pump,  264  387,  391 1  447,  451 

Stoves,  Chinese,  70.    Fire-places,  483  Vufmr  engines,  441 ,  472,  473 

Strubo's  account  of  Memnon,  377  Vases,  ancient,  16, 17.    For  lusiral  water,  387 

Stuwesaiii,  Peter,    proclamations    by  him,  Vauxliall,  engines  ai,  434.    Gardens,  445 

339,  340  Vegetius,  old  translation  of,  177,  207,  81" 

Suckerro,  boys',  181.  Natural.  182, 183, 184,1S6  430,  522 

Sucking  tubes,  203, 204.  Sucking  wounds,  202  Veneering.  87 

Suction,  201 ,  202  Ventilation  of  mines,  ships,  fte.  488 

8«gar  boiling  in  vacno,  495  Veatori,  eipcrimeots  by,  471^—480 
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Vestals,  195—197,  383 

Virgil,  quoted,  3,  11,  IS,  13,  84, 117, 238,  303 

Vwion  of  Mahomet,  98 

Vitruvius,  quoted,  9,  34,  109,  113,117,124, 
139,  193, 244,  266,  269,  392, 395 

Vulcan,  bellows  of,  232^  239, 240.  Trip  ham- 
men,  d6ij.    Impriftonmg  chair,  573 

W 

Waffons ,  »tcam,  423,  424 

Walrus,  climbs  by  atmoftpheric  pressure,  183 

Wars,  warrion^ ,  3,  308,  359.    Set  prefiice. 

Watches  and  clocks,  71,  122,  323,  350,  441, 
642—547 

Watch  chains,.323 

Water,  its  imporfance  in  nature  and  the  arts, 
9,  302,  35».  Supposed  identity  with  air, 
395,418,420,421,572.  Worshiped,  33— 
37,665.  Penalty  for  stealing,  43.  Fresh 
dipped  from  the  sea,  619 

Water  beds,  178.  Bombs,  349.  Canes,  372. 
Carriers,  83,  84.  Closets,  661.  Hammer, 
367.  Lute,  451.  Power,  480.  Rams,  368 
^371.  Spouts,  477, 610.  Wheels,  125,282, 
668 

Water- works  .at  Hamath,  116.  In  Japan, 
125.  At  Babylon,  133— 135.  Of  the  Peru- 
vians. 165—172.  Mexicans.  160—162.  At 
Aug&burgh,  Bremen,  Toledo,  Paris,  and 
London,  294, 296, 296.  Old  ones  described, 
438.    In  America,  298.    Roman,  267,  480 

Watt,  145, 258.    Sitprefaet. 

Waves,  366,  367 

Wedge,  368 

Weainer-g lasses,  375 

Weeping  images,  108 

Wells,  24—49^62, 71,  241,565.  Solon's  laws 
respecting,  27.  Reflections  on,  48.  Venti- 
lation oi;  488.  Worshiped,  33—37,  665. 
Ancieit  American  wells.  60,  160—167. 
Their  examination  desirable.  60 

Wheels,  flai»h,  94.  Other  wnecla  to  raiso 
water  109—116.  Wheel  of  fortune,  IIS. 
Scoop    HI.    Persian,  116.    Capstan    77. 


Wheels,  tread,  73—76,  116, 117,  152.    C% 

71,72,  114,  121 
Whistles,  in  Peruvian  bottles,  17.    Chaldoi 

cups,  20t 
Whitney,  Eli,  369 
Whitehurst's  water  ram.  36& 
Wilkins,  Bishop,  quoted,  103,  101,396,418, 
*    429—431,666 
Windlass,  68—72,  573 
Wind-mills,  125,  139,  151, 158,418,  573 
Wines,  concentration  of,  440.    Mixed,  517. 

Siphons  for  tasting,  195,  516,  622 
Wine  flask,  Savery's  experiment  with,  4M« 

455 
Winifred's  well,  miracle  at,  37 
Winnowing  machine,  70 
Wire,  ancient,  2, 87,  121,  162,  323.    MUl  te 

drawing,  423 
W^irtz's  spiral  pump,  363 
Woden's  well,  '6o 
Woisard's  air  nuichine,  473 
Women,  early  experimenters  on  steam,  391 
Wooden  hams,  70 
Worcester,  Marquis  of,  his  century  of  iofea* 

tions,  64,  140,  362,   428—440,  ^739.     Hii 

steam-boat,  438.    Steam-engine,  437.    Hii 

character  and  death,  439 
World,  the,  an  hydraulic  machine,  505 
Wynken  de  Worae,  quoted,  314 


Xerxes,  his  chair,  4.    Sends  a  distaff  to  hi 
general,  283 

Y 

Yoke,  83,  117.    Description  of  an  EgyplHB 

one,  84 
Yucatan,  ancient  wells  in,  164,  165 

Z 

Zem  Zem,  the  holy  well  of  Mecca,  33,  41 

44,45 
Zeno,  bis  quarrel  with  Anthemias,  993 
Zodiac,  signs  of.  85 
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